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Art.  I.  —  Mahometanism  Ujiveiled:  an  Inquiry  in  which  that 
Arch-Heresy,  its  Diffusion  and  Continuance,  are  examined  on 
a  New  Principle,  tending  to  conjirm  the  Evidences,  and  aid  the 
Propagation  of  the  Christiati  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Forster,  B.D.  Chancellor  of  Ardfert,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick.  2  vols.  8vo.  London: 
Duncan,  and  Cochran.     18^9.    Price  1/.  4s. 

The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  very  forcibly  recalled  to  our 
recollection  a  conversation  once  held  by  one  of  our  fraternity  with 
a  distinguished  Arabic  scholar — who  had,  possibly,  suffered  his 
imagination  to  be  a  little  seduced  by  the  barbaric  splendours  and 
allurements  of  Islamism — and  who  gravely  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  Mahomet  had  met 
with  so  much  stubborn  opposition  in  the  outset  of  his  project; 
for  that,  if  he  had  been  left  entirely  to  himself,  he  most  certainly 
intended  to  make  a  very  good  religion  of  it !  We  can  hardly 
help  suspecting  that  the  very  estimable  author  now  before  us  has 
been,  during  the  composition  of  his  work,  occasionally  at  least, 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  those 
which  dictated  the  above  declaration.  He  seems,  at  times,  to  en- 
tertain a  secret  kindness  and  complacency  towards  the  Prophet, 
as  one  who  had  been  somewhat  unfairly  and  illiberally  run  down 
by  the  masters  of  Christian  theology.  The  main  principle  of  his 
book  appears  to  imply  something  of  this  very  charitable  feeling : 
for  it  considers  the  Arabic  superstition  as  the  spiritual  represen- 
tative of  Ishmael,  much  in  the  same  sense  that  the  true  religion 
is  the  representative  of  Isaac ;  and  bespeaks  for  the  illegitimate 
offspring  a  much  more  generous  and  considerate  treatment 
than  it  has  usually  experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  lawful  inheri- 
tor.    The  author  expresses  himself,  in  some  parts  of  his  disqui* 
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bitioii,  :is  il  he  ^ll.>u.^l.l  ll.at,  ro;illy,  Mahomet  not  only  meant  to 
compile  a  very  tolerable  religion;  but  that,  to  a  certam  extent, 
he  liad  .ictuanv  siueeeded.  And  hv  intiniates,  very  broadly,  that 
it  i^  s.  air.  iv  i)ee.miin;;  for  Christian  nun  to  vent  unnieasiued 
obloquy  aj;ainst  a  system  of  faith,  whieh  undeniably  ranks  next 
in  order  to  the  undoubted  revelations,  and  which  seems  remark- 
ably adapteil  for  the  important  otVu  e  of  ultimately  preparing  the 
wmld  for  the  reception  of  tiu;  (jospil. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  with  quite  so 
much  severity  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  the  fraternal  dispo- 
silii)n  which  ^\v.  I'orstcr  seems  to  have  cultivated  towards  the 
Moxl.  inin  ;  for.  though  it  has  tinipted  him  to  the  pursuit  of  a  mot- 
ley multitude  of  visionary  fancies,  it  has  likewise  prompted  him  to 
a  task  which  may  possibly  be  instrumental  towards  the  correction 
of  certain  vulgar  errors,  and  may  prepare  our  minds  for  the  posi- 
tion, that  ignorance  and  brutality  are  not  the  mnversnl  and  in- 
evil(il'/v  accompaiiiinents  of  a  belief  in  the  Koran. 

That  ()ur  notions  respecting  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  are, 
in  general,  very  far  from  complimentary,  is  perfectly  notorious. 
If  an  Knglishman,  for  instance,  were  desired  to  define  a  Musul- 
man  as  he  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be — his 
answer  would  probably  be,  that  he  is  a  turbaned  and  bearded 
man,  who  sits  all  day  smoking  away  his  faculties  with  tobacco,  or 
paralyzing  them  with  opium,  and,  at  night,  goes  to  bed  with  his 
breeches  on  ;  one  who,  if  his  wife's  light  conversation  makes  him 
uneasy,  gets  rid  of  his  jealousy  by  sewing  it  up  in  a  sack,  with 
the  frail  fair  one,  and  tossing  them  together  into  the  Bosphorus; 
one,  who  tears  his  provender  to  pieces  with  iiis  fingers,  and  fear- 
lessly plimges,  knuckle-deep,  into  the  abominations  of  the  grea- 
siest pillau;  one  who  squats  upon  his  heels  five  times  a  day, 
makes  all  nianner  of  antics  and  grimaces,  and  calls  it  praying; 
lastly,  one  who  spits  upon  the  uncircumcised,  calls  the  Christians 
dogs,  and  looks  upon  the  body  of  every  Giaour  he  meets  as  fit  for 
nothing  but  a  target  for  the  pistol  of  the  true  believer. 

Such,  with  tolerable  exactness,  is  the  image  which  starts  up 
in  the  mind  of  most  good  Christians  at  the  mention  of  a  Musul- 
man:  and  the  matter  is  not  much  mendetl  when  we  come  to 
reflect  on  Mahometanism  in  the  abstract.  It  generally  presents 
itself  to  our  imaginations  as  a  malignant  Power  with  the  praises 
of  Allah  in  its  mouth,  and  a  double-edged  slaughter-weapon  in 
its  grasp;  as  a  fury  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  the  scime- 
tar  in  the  other;  as  a  fiend  that  piles  up  pyramids  of  human 
heads,  and  casts  the  torch  into  the  midstof  the  treasures  of  science 
and  literature;  as  a  monster  that  treads  out,  under  its  barbarian 
hoof,  every  spark  of  learning  and  intelligence;  as  an  incubus  that 
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oppresses  the  faculties  of  mankind  by  a  stupid  predestinarian 
apathy;  as  a  tempter  that  lures  its  victims  with  a  lighted  pipe 
into  the  midst  of  the  powder-magazine,  and  teaches  its  slaves  to 
hug  the  pestilence,  and  positively  to  adore  the  bowstring;  as  a 
minister  of  vengeance  that  changes  the  Garden  of  Eden  into  a 
desert;  that  actually  pronounces  an  interdict  on  the  accumulation 
of  individual  wealth  or  the  establishment  of  national  prosperity ; 
that  blasts  and  withers  the  hopes  of  the  world ;  that  keeps  the 
intellect  of  man  in  outer  darkness,  triumphs  in  the  degeneracy 
and  degradation  of  the  human  race,  and  sits  enthroned  on  the 
ruins  of  our  common  nature. 

We  might  appeal  to  any  intelligent  observer,  to  say,  whether 
the  above  is  not  a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the  phantas- 
magoria which  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  nine  people  out 
of  ten,  at  the  very  thought  of  Mahound  and  his  circumcised  in- 
fidels? We  might  ask,  whether  the  very  name  of  Musulman  does 
not  usually  convey  to  us  the  unqualified  notion  of  rudeness, 
ferocity  and  stupidity,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  almost  every  vir- 
tuous habit  or  emotion?  And  if  so,  we  might  further  put  it  to 
the  candour  of  every  sincere  Christian,  whether  charity  and  wis- 
dom do  not  demand  of  us  a  patient  examination  of  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture,  if  there  be  one;  or  at  least  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover something  which  may  somewhat  qualify  the  aversion  natu- 
rally excited  by  such  an  assemblage  of  abominations  ? 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  nothing  very 
wonderful  in  the  dislike  with  which  the  Mahometan  character  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  in  the  present  age ;  for,  in  truth,  the  glories  of 
Islam  appear  now  to  have  altogether  passed  away,  and  to  have 
left  little  behind  them  but  the  dregs  of  a  brutalizing  superstition. 
The  splendours  of  the  Asiatic  and  Spanish  Mahometan  dynasties 
are  gone,  never  to  return.  The  Turk  is  now  the  grand  represen- 
tative and  patron  of  the  Faith,  and  the  Turk  always  has  been, 
and  perhaps  always  will  be,  little  better  than  a  coarse,  brainless, 
and  sensual  barbarian.  He  is  the  ass — or  the  bear — or  the  buf- 
falo— of  Asia.  No  term  of  contempt  is  too  low  to  express  the 
scorn  with  which  he  is  viewed  by  the  acute  and  lively  and  com- 
paratively intellectual  Persian  :  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  easy  for 
rhetoric  or  satire  to  calumniate  his  inental  capacity  or  dignity. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  our  notions  of  a  good  Musulman  are 
taken  from  the  subjects  of  our  ancient  mid  faithful  ally,  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  Sublime  Sultan,  the  Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon!  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  matter  of  asto- 
nishment if  our  estimate  of  the  character  involves  almost  every 
thing  but  what  is  calculated  to  command  respect  or  good  will. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  it  must  be  observed  that,  of 
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10  ho  gradually  expiring,  while  its  grovelling  and  odious  vices 
reniain  in  all  tlnii  atrocity.  The  rooteil  detestation  for  Chris- 
lianitv  is  as  uncoiKjueiable  as  ever;  hiit  the  reckless  and  frenzied 
seH'-tlevolion  is  gone.  There  is  consequently  nothing  left  to  re- 
lieve or  to  dignity  the  ilepravity,  the  seeds  of  which  were  so  widely 
and  piodiuaHy  sialtcifd  by  this  portentous  apostasy.  The  re- 
preMiilalums  of  modern  travellers  in  the  ICast  accordingly  are 
unanimous  in  communicating  most  revolting  impressions  relative 
to  the  condition  of  society,  throughout  the  regions  in  possession 
of  tin-  lu'/irrcrs.  Take,  by  way  of  example,  the  following  state- 
ments from  lUirkhardt. 

"  The  double  influence  of  the  Turkish  government  and  the  Moslem 
^cli^i()I),  have   produced  such  universal  hypocrisy,  that  there  is  scarcely 

11  Mahometan  —  (whose  traiuiuil  air  as  he  smokes  his  pipe,  reclining  on 
his  sola,  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect  contentment  and  apathy,) 
— that  docs  not  sutfer  under  all  the  agonies  of  envy,  unsatisfied  avarice, 
ambition,  or  the  fear  of  losing  his  ill-gotten  property."* 

The  tra\eller  then  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that  Europeans  are 
often  deceived  by  the  dignified  and  solemn  deportment  of  the 
Turks,  their  patriarchal  manners,  and  their  solemn  and  sente^j- 
tious  speeches:   and  he  adds — 

"  For  my  own  part,  a  long  residence  among  Turks,  Syrians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, justifies  me  ill  declaring  that  they  are  wholly  deficient  in  virtue, 
honour,  and  justice;  that  they  have  little  true  piety  j  and  that  honesty 
is  to  be  found  only  in  their  paupers  and  idiots.  A  Turk  believes  him- 
self to  be  a  good  ^loslcm,  because  he  does  not  omit  the  performance  of 
certain  prayers  and  ablutions,  and  frequently  invokes  the  forgiveness  of 
God."t 

The  very  worst  elements  of  the  Moslem  character  appear  to 
be  intensely  concentrated  in  the  holiest  of  their  cities — a  circum- 
stance not,  perhaps,  altogether  without  its  parallel  in  Christendom! 

"  The  Mcccawys,"  says  Burkhardt,  "  are  very  lax  in  observing  the 
forms  of  their  religion.  'I  hey  think  it  enough  to  be  Meccawys,  and  to 
utter  pious  ejaculations,  while  rigid  practice  is  incumbent  only  on  visi- 
tors and  pilgrims.  Like  the  Bedouins,  they  are  very  irregular  in  their 
prayers,  or  they  do  not  pray  at  all.  On  Fridays,  even,  they  sit  smoking 
in  their  shops,  instead  of  going  to  Mosque.  After  the  pilgrims  are 
gone,  the  Mosque  is  always  very  thinly  attended.  They  give  no  alms, 
saying,  they  were  placed  at  Mecca  to  receive  charity,  and  not  to  bestow 
it.  They  quote  the  Koran  and  the  hadtith  (traditions)  every  moment; 
but  they  seem  to  think  the  Koran  made  only  to  be  quoted.  Intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Mosques.     Cards  are  played  in 

•  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  p.  573.  t  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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every  coffee-bouse — (though  games  of  chance  are  expressly  forbidden  by 
their  religion).  Open  protection  is  afforded  by  the  government  to  per- 
sons, both  male  and  female,  of  the  most  profligate  character 5  and,  in 
short,  they  have  the  honesty  to  confess,  that  the  cities  in  which  infidels 
are  forbidden,  abound  in  all  other  forbidden  things."* 

Once  more — 

"  In  the  East,  the  Moslem,  the  most  negligent  and  lax,  are  the  most 
fanatical  against  the  unbelievers.  T/te  grossest  superstition  is  found  among 
those  toko  trifle  with  their  duties,  and  lay  claim  to  free-thinking.  If  fanati- 
cism has  somewhat  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  decreasing  energy  of  the  people,  and  to  their  grow- 
ing indifference  for  their  religion,  and  not  to  the  spread  of  liberal  and 
benevolent  principles.  Their  law  inculcates  hatred  to  infidels  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  hate  is  laid  aside  when  it  suits  their  interest.  More  pri- 
vileges are  often  allowed  to  Christians  than  their  law  sanctions  ;  but  this 
depends  merely  on  the  fiat  of  the  government.  The  hatred  to  Christians 
is  nearly  miiversal ;  but  the  baseness  of  the  Moslems  is  such,  that  they 
will  kiss  to-day  the  hand  of  him  whom  they  trampled  on  yesterday. 
The  Moslem  can  sacrifice  feeling,  passion,  conscience,  the  \v\\\  of  God, 
for  interest  and  fear  of  the  ruling  power."  f 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  sufficiently  revolting  picture; 
but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  it  is,  we  believe,  amply  vouched 
by  every  traveller  who  has  recently  surveyed  the  original.  The 
Osmanlee,  it  seems,  has  nearly  ceased  to  be  even  a  picturesque 
ruffian.  He  is  often  little  better  than  a  brutal  and  sordid  mis- 
creant. His  very  fanaticism,  which  used  to  give  something  of  a 
fearful  interest  to  his  character,  appears  to  be  deserting  him. 
Every  account  from  the  seat  of  war  at  this  moment  shows,  that 
the  spirit,  which  in  former  ages  demolished  empires  at  a  swoop, 
is  well  nigh  extinguished.  The  standard  of  the  Prophet  now 
"  Jiouts  the  air"  in  vain;  and  if  the  Prophet  himself  were  to  re- 
visit the  earth,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  presence  would  be  more 
efficacious  than  the  exhibition  of  his  nether  garment,  by  the  pre- 
sent Commander  of  the  Faithful !  The  breath  of  life  seems  to  be 
almost  gone  from  the  system,  and  the  exertions  of  the  reigning 
sultan  have  been  unable  to  recall  it.  With  all  his  ruthless  ener- 
gies, he  has  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  galvanize  the  corpse, 
and  make  it  kick. 

In  order,  then,  to  revive  any  feeling  of  interest  or  complacency 
towards  the  religion  of  Islam,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  forget 
its  present  condition — to  recur  to  the  contemplation  of  its  historic 
splendours — and  to  fix  upon  the  brighter  departments  of  its  ori- 
ginal theory.  Estimated  by  its  visible  results  at  this  day,  it  is 
nothing  better  than  a  vulgar,  sanguinary,  and  degrading  super- 

*  Burkhardt's  Travtis  in  Arabia,  pp.  204,  205.  +  Ibid.  pp.  205 — 207. 
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5titioii.  \  iiwiil  with  iclVreiuc  to  tlu-  ctVecls,  inciilenlally  and 
iiulircttlv  proilmril  by  it,  in  a  long  coiuse  of  ages,  it  nvay  jwssib/t/ 
asMiinr  a  more  irspoctablo  aiul  interesting  appearance,  and  pre- 
Miit  itMlf  to  our  tlioiiLilits  as  an  instrument  employed  by  the 
Abniijlitv,  for  the  accomplishment  of  many  benevolent  and  nio- 
nieutous  purposes. 

This  is  tlif  method  which,  accordingly,  has  been  most  assidu- 
ously follow »(l  bv  Mr.  I'orster;  ami  his  researches  have  been 
rewarded  with  lesults  which,  we  believe,  have  excited  no  mode- 
rate degree  of  astonishment  in  the  j)ublic;  and  which,  on  their 
fiist  discovery,  must,  we  should  imagine,  have  electrified  the  ad- 
venturer himsi-lf.  He  has  discovered, — not  merely  that  the  faith 
of  Mahomet  is,  in  its  |)rincii)les,  and  often  in  its  operations,  much 
less  detestable  and  absuril  than  superficial  inquirers  arc  apt  to 
suspect — not  merely  that  its  establishment  throughout  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  globe  is  an  instance  of  the  mighty  working,  vvhere- 
wilh  Omnipotence  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  its  own  pur- 
poses; but  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fultilmcnt  of 
Jehovah's  covenant  with  Abraham,  on  behalf  of  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  his  bondwoman.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  constantly  iterating  the 
concession,  that  ^lahometanism  is  an  arch-heresy — a  monstrous 
delusion — an  execrable  imposture — the  most  deadly  and  devast- 
ating apostasy  with  which  the  justice  of  heaven  has  ever  visited 
the  sins  of  men;  and  yet,  with  this  admission  ringing  in  our  ears, 
we  are  gravely  required  by  him  to  believe,  that  this  prodigy  of 
(Icccivdbiatcss  and  ini(juity  was  distinctly  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Almighty,  when,  at  the  humble  supplication  of  Abraham 
the  patiiarcli,  he  jironounced  a  blessing  on  his  spurious  offspring 
— and  tliat  the  foundation  of  a  false  and  most  pernicious  religion 
was  the  fulhlment  of  God's  gracious  engagement  with  the  Father 
of  the  Arabian  tribes. 

Now,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  himself,  this  really  is  rather 
too  much!  That  tremendous  enormities  (as  they  appear  to  us,) 
are  permitted  to  stalk  along  the  high  road  of  God's  providential 
dealings,  we  all  know;  and  the  contcniplation  of  such  things  is 
among  the  most  severe,  though  probably  most  salutary,  exercises 
of  our  faith.  That  the  sovereign  of  the  universe  is  perpetually 
compelling  these  powers  of  evil  to  labour,  in  spile  of  themselves, 
in  advancing  the  grand  scheme  of  mercy  and  beneficence,  is  like- 
wise beyond  all  question;  and  the  process  by  which  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature  may  thus  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  good- 
ness, is  (under  sound  discretion)  one  of  the  most  delightful  studies 
winch  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Christian  philosopher. 
IJut  that  the  projects  of  an  impudent,  self-indulgent,  ambitious, 
and  lusttul  impostor,  should   be  the  consummation  of  a  design 
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and  covenant  formed  by  the  God  who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity 
— that  Belial  should,  in  the  Divine  counsels,  be  formally  and 
solemnly  appointed  to  a  ministry  and  agency,  one  object  of 
which  was  to  exterminate  the  Church  of  Christ — that  the  "  flesh- 
liest incubus"  which  ever  oppressed  the  moral  and  intellectual 
energies  of  man  should  be  revealed  in  prophetic  vision  to  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  as  the  future  glory  and  consolation  of 
the  outcast  posterity  of  Hagar — that  these  things  should  be  so,  is 
a  proposition  the  digestion  of  which  demands  a  vigour  and  hardi- 
hood of  faith,  such  as  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  find  among 
the  sons  of  men.  The  reception  of  this  belief  will  be  found  to 
imply  such  a  tremendous  circumcision  of  all  our  natural  feel- 
ings, respecting  the  providence  of  God,  that,  we  suspect,  but 
few  adult,  or  at  least  few  middle-aged  Christians,  will  ever  be 
persuaded  to  venture  on  the  experiment. 

It  appears  from  his  work,  that  Mr.  Forster  has  accustomed 
himself  to  look  this  enormous  hypothesis  in  the  face,  by  the  habit 
of  reflecting  on  the  manifold  difficulties  which  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Islamism  have  presented  to  the  speculators  on  its  history. 
He  has  found,  on  reviewing  the  causes  usually  assigned  for  the 
success  of  this  apostasy,  that  it  has  two  peculiarities,  utterly  inex- 
plicable by  those  who  confine  their  views  to  the  agency  of  merely 
human  means;  namely,  its  permanency,  and  the  completeness  of 
its  mental  dominion.  He  contends  that  these  are  phenomena  of 
which  no  adequate  solution  has  ever  yet  been  given;  and  which, 
in  truth,  are  incapable  of  solution  without  resorting  to  the  special 
providence  of  the  Almighty.  He  asserts,  that  by  refusing  this 
distinction  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  we  virtually  disable  our- 
selves for  the  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  cavils  of  unbe- 
lievers: for  if  it  be  affirmed  that  secondary  causes  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  fix  the  empire  of  Islamism,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
being  compelled  to  allow  that  similar  causes  may  have  done  as 
much  for  the  Gospel;  and  thus  we  shall  have  sacrificed  to  our 
hatred  of  the  false  religion,  the  main  strength  and  glory  of  the 
true. 

"  When  the  infidel,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  has  succeeded  in  removing, 
to  bis  own  satisfaction,  the  miraculous  evidences  from  the  case  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  the  argument  from  natural  causes — and  when  the  Christian 
advocate,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  argument,  has  summarily  disposed 
of  the  case  of  Mahometanism — Christianity  and  Mahometanism  remain 
still  inexplicable  by  any  theory,  which  shall  exclude  the  idea  and  agency 
of  a  special  Providence." — vol.  i.  p.  66. 

And  by  this  train  of  reasoning  he  labours  to  prepare  for  the 
introduction  of  his  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  triumphant  and 
permanent  success  ef  the  Arabian  superstition  must  inevitably  be 
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referred   to  llie  Scriptural   promise  niailc  by  Jehovah  to  the  fore- 
father of  the  impostor. 

Now,  we  repeat,  tliat  there  is  something  in  this  supposition 
against  which  all  our  feeliniis  and  principles  unite  in  stubborn 
insurrection.  It  is  a  scheme  which  represents  the  Deity  as  posi- 
tively, and  almost  articulately,  stipidating  with  an  individual,  that 
He  will  give  a  special  direction  to  his  providential  agency,  for 
the  express  |)urpose  of  conferring  on  the  posterity  of  that  indi- 
vidual the  enviable  distinction  of  misleading  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  race.  I'or  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  this  pro- 
mise is  predictive  of  Mahoniet,  it  docs  not  announce  him  as  a 
scourge,  or  a  curse,  t)r  an  instrument  of  vengeance.  It  does  not 
introduce  him  as  a  minister  of  Divine  wrath,  as  a  person  whose 
connection  with  his  blood  would  have  been  deprecated  by  the 
patriarch,  as  the  severest  infliction  with  which  the  displeasure  of 
the  Almightv  could  have  visited  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
mise in  fpiestion  is  given  in  answer  to  a  request  from  Abraham 
to  tlie  Lord,  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  Him,  and  become  the 
object  of  His  favour:  and  it  is  given  in  terms  manifestly  designed 
to  impart  consolation  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  to  set  his 
heart  at  rest  respecting  the  future  fortunes  of  liis  less  favoured 
descendants.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled — if  Mr.  Forster's 
system  is  just — to  imagine  the  Ruler  of  the  world  as  comforting 
his  honoured  servant  and  friend,  by  declaring,  that  out  of  his 
family  shoulil  arise  the  author  of  the  most  "  deadly  and  devastating 
apustas)/'  that  ever  laid  waste  the  faith  and  virtue  of  mankind — 
that  among  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  should  be  found  a  man,  who 
would  execute  signal  vengeance  on  the  corrupt  degraded  seed  of 
Isaac,  both  temporal  and  spiritual — one  who,  when  the  children 
of  the  truth  had  perverted  their  way,  should  give  them,  at  the 
sword's  point,  statutes  that  are  not  good,  and  judgments  ivherebt/ 
thci/  should  not  live.  If  anything  could  iiave  driven  the  faithful 
Abraham  to  despair,  it  must  have  been  the  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies of  fulfilment  with  which  (according  to  this  author,)  it  was  in 
the  mind  of  Jehovah  to  honour  his  own  precious  promises.  At 
all  events,  had  the  prospect  been  fully  disclosed  to  him,  it  would 
surely  have  pierced  his  heart  with  a  sorrow,  second  only  to  that 
with  which  he  must,  at  first,  have  received  the  command  to  sacri- 
fice his  only  son,  the  child  of  promise  and  of  miracle! 

But  there  is  another  serious  objection  to  this  hypothesis.  If 
Mahometanism  is  thus  to  be  advanced  almost  to  the  rank  of  a 
Divine  Dispensation,  we  must  unavoidably  go  through  with  this 
principle,  and  follow  it  into  all  its  consequences;  and  of  these 
consequences  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  least  startling,  that  the 
scheme  cannot  be  maintained  without  extending  to  nations,  which 
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have  no  relation  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  the  dignities  and 
honours  belono'ino-  to  the  race  of  Ishmael.  Por  the  case  stands 
thus.  It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  establish  two  covenants,  one 
with  the  son  of  the  free-woman,  the  other  with  the  son  of  the 
bond- woman.  The  former  covenant  was  designed  eventually  to 
comprehend  all  who  should  embrace  the  revelation,  of  which  the 
family  of  Isaac  were  to  be  the  ministers,  and  who  thus  became, 
by  spiritual  adoption,  heirs  of  the  same  promise.  The  covenant 
with  the  spurious  son,  if  realized  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
nmst  follow  the  same  analogy;  it  must  embrace  all  who  con- 
formed to  that  religion,  and  must  convert  them  into  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  the  Arabian  Patriarch.  Persians,  Afgans,  Hindoos, 
Turks,  Tartars  and  Negroes — all  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
children  of  Hagar's  offspring.  The  same  liberal  and  gracious  in- 
terpretation which  converts  all  Christian  believers  into  the  Israel 
of  God,  must,  by  parity  of  reason,  confer  a  corresponding  privi- 
lege on  the  believers  of  Islam,  from  whatever  tribe,  or  tongue, 
or  nation  they  may  be  collected.  While  the  true  dispensation 
combines  into  a  single  family  and  household  all  the  followers  of 
the  Messiah,  the  false  dispensation  is  to  do  a  similar  and  analo- 
gous office  for  all  who  enlist  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Prophet.  And  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  compels  us  to  regard 
Mahometanism,  not  as  a  gigantic  positive  evil,  but  as  a  sort  of 
qualified  and  secondary  good;  not  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  exhi- 
bitions of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  but  rather  as  a  species  of  auxi- 
liary power,  destined  eventually  to  prepare  for  the  wider  establish- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom;  not  as  a  heresy  and  a  delusion 
which  was  to  make  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  the  scourge  of  man- 
kind, but  rather  as  a  covenanted  blessing,  combining  the  Moslemin 
of  every  nation  under  heaven  into  one  vast  brotherhood,  who,  like 
their  spiritual  forefather,  were  to  Hve  before  the  Lord. 

To  us,  these  objections  appear  absolutely  insurmountable.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  overcome  or  to  evade 
them.  Nothing  more  than  a  simple  statement  of  them  can  be 
necessary,  to  show  how  utterly  fatal  they  are  to  the  hypothesis  we 
are  examining.  Here,  therefore,  we  might  reasonably  make  our 
stand,  and  spare  ourselves  the  labour  of  further  investigation;  in 
the  confidence,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of 
former  efforts  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  won- 
derful success  of  Mahomet,  the  present  attempt  is  altogether  in- 
admissible. It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  doubtful  points  of  the 
subject  unsettled  to  the  end  of  time,  rather  than  to  explain  them 
by  a  supposition,  which  forces  the  Almighty  on  our  thoughts  as, 
in  some  sort,  the  contriver  and  the  patron  of  religious  imposture. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  tempted  to  proceed  with  our  examination 
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of  tlio  ;nilli(.r's  work.  I»v  a  ilosiir  of  ascntaiiiiiig  wlutlicr  the  cxi- 
prmirs  of  iIh-  (|ur>lit)u  arc  iially  siuli  as  to  drive  us  into  so 
hiraiisc  »  n  •»!•;«'  f««»m  itJ*  ilirtic  ultics.  The  author  assures  us  that 
llio  iMMinaiirntv.  ami  the  comph'teness,  of  the  JMalioinetaii  dehi- 
bioii  are  mi«  li  as  uo  operation  of  nu  u>ly  hununi  or  secondary 
ian>es  can  account  for.  Let  us  then  consiiUr,  in  the  first  j)hice, 
whether  this  assertion  is  niH|uestionable;  and,  secondly,  whether, 
€vcn  if  adnuttcd,  it  wouUl  force  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  I'.Jaini'-iM  nuist  he  referred  to  the  establishment  of  God's 
covenant  \Mlh  the  I'atlier  of  the  Arabians. 

Aiu\  fust,  with  re«rard  to  the  permanency  of  Islamism,  it  is  re- 
solutely aflirtned  by  Mr.  Torstcr,  that  all  former  historians  and 
di\in«s  have  « <^reui"nslv  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  explain  it. 
'i'he  \elienii'nt  tendency  of  mankind,  he  says,  is  towards  the  se- 
tluctions  of  itiolatrv,  which  is  constantly  appealing  to  the  senses; 
a  naked  and  abstract  theism,  like  that  of  Mahomet,  contains 
within  il>elf  no  principle  of  durability ;  we  are  consequently  mi- 
ller the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  special,  if  not  the  miraculous, 
aid  of  Onmipotence,  as  atloriling  the  only  protection  adequate  to 
its  preservation.  Now  to  this  argument  there  appears  to  be  one 
obvious  anil  irresistible  reply: — The  religion  of  Mahomet  com- 
bines all  the  simplicity  of  deism,  with  most  of  the  allurements  of 
idolatry;  and  we  are  so  far  from  regarding  its  permanency  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  an  overpoicering  supernatural  agency,  that  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  form  of  superstition  more  skilfully  calcu- 
lated to  establish  and  to  retain  its  dominion  over  uncivilized  and 
uncultivated  minds.  Mr.  Forster  himself  is  perpetually  urging 
its  singular  a(laj>tation  to  the  faculties  of  barbarians,  who  would 
be  inaccessible  to  the  pure  and  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel. 
\Ne  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  lapse  of  ages  which  tends  to 
weaken  this  influence.  Tlie  Moslem  of  the  present  day  is  taught, 
like  his  forefathers,  to  despise  the  Nazarenes,  to  detest  and  abo- 
minate the  worshippers  of  wood  and  stone,  and  to  believe  that  the 
main  secret  of  holiness  and  salvation  lies  in  the  sentence, — that 
God  is  One,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet.  And  what,  we 
would  ask,  has  any  other  religion  on  earth  to  ofier  as  a  bribe  for 
the  desertion  of  a  faith  which  flatters  at  once  the  pride,  the  indo- 
lence, and  the  passions  of  its  followers.  Its  theology,  it  is  true, 
has  branched  out  into  endless  subtilties;  but  these  metaphysical 
rehnemenls  are  the  luxuries  of  the  contemplative,  not  the  daily 
bread  of  the  vulgar.  Its  morality  is,  on  the  whole,  most  skilfully 
constructed  with  a  view  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  faithful; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  enjoins  enough  of  austerity  and  self-denial 
to  animate  its  followers  by  a  constant  accumulation  of  merit, 
without  converting  their  law  into  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne; 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  allows  a  license  to  the  voluptuous  pas- 
sions quite  ample  enough  to  reward  the  believer,  and  to  secure 
him  from  the  enchantments  of  any  other  faith.  It  further  gratifies 
him  with  the  notion — so  dear  to  human  self-importance — that  he 
alone  is  the  favourite  of  heaven,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
outcasts  and  aliens  from  the  family  of  God ! 

But,  then,  we  are  reminded,  with  constant  iteration,  of  the  no- 
torious and  irresistible  magic  of  an  idolatrous  faith.     Idolatry  was, 
for  ages,  found  too  strong  even  for  the  Law  of  Jehovah.     The 
people  who  received  their  statutes  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
himself,  and  who  lived  so  long  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  King 
of  Kings,  were  nevertheless  perpetually  violating  their  allegiance 
to  their  heavenly  Sovereign,  and  in  spite  of  seer,  or  prophet,  or 
signs  from  heaven,  were  incessantly  polluting  themselves  by  spi- 
ritual prostitution  to  other  deities.     How  then,  it  is  asked,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  inflexible  fidelity  of  the  Moslemin  to  their  first 
espousals?     How,  without  the  overpowering  aid  of  Providence, 
could  Mahomet  have  been  able  to  accomplish  that,  which  was 
too  much  even  for  Moses  himself,  though  backed  by  a  succession 
of  inspired  witnesses,  and  a  series  of  stupendous  preternatural 
agency?     Now,  in  our  turn,  we  might  ask,  how  could  such  a» 
argument  as  this  ever  be  advanced  by  one  who  was  familiar  with 
the  total  diversity  of  circumstances  which  attended  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  two  religions?     When  the  Lord  set'  apart  his 
people  for  himself,  idolatry  was  the  religion  of  the  world.     Look 
in  what  direction  they  would,  they  saw  nothing  but  tribes  who 
bowed  before  carved  and  graven  images,  and  peopled  their  hills, 
their  forests,  and  their  streams,  with  tutelary  deities.     The  temp- 
tation, therefore,  assailed  them  from  every  quarter,  and  in  every 
form,  which  could  seduce  a  gross,  sensual,  and  half-civilized  race. 
They  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  prosperous,  refined  and 
powerful  communities,  not  one  of  which  affected  to  make  the 
Unity  of  God  the  basis  of  their  popular  creed.     They  were  as- 
sailed with  perpetual  denunciations  against  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  corrupt  worship,  and  yet  they  saw  that  neither  fire  nor  tempest 
came  down  from  heaven  to  consume    or   shake  to  pieces   the 
grandeur  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours  and  adversaries.     They, 
therefore,  felt  powerfully  induced   to  follow  after  false  deities, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  prompted  to  demand  a 
king  to  judge  them, — namely,  by  the  example  of  all  the  other 
nations  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  intercourse,  either  by 
peace  or  war.     They  felt  it  as  a  positive  disadvantage  to  be  left 
without   the  patronage    and   the  protection   conferred    on   other 
countries  by  their  liberal  establishment  of  divinities;  and  hence 
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it  was   that,  during   s<»   many  agts,  the  patience   ol   Jehovah  was 

ueaiied  l>y 

"  tlic  (Inrk  idolatries 

C)t'  nliiiiiiti'd  Jiidali." 

In  the  da\s  of  Mahomet,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  of 
iilohitiN  liad  become,  tinoughout  the  most  enlightened  portions 
of  the  jjlobe,  comparatively  despicable  and  obsolete.  The  Arabs, 
it  is  true,  had  a  fantastic.  mnllMorm.  and  tinctuating  mythology 
of  their  own,  Mnt  it  is  well  known  that  these  snperstitions  were 
verv  looselv  worn;  that  they  were  held  in  decided  subordination 
to  the  traditional  belief  in  one  Supreme  God;  that  "  the  flexible 
genius  of  their  faith  was  ready  either  to  teach  or  learn;"  that 
"  each  Arab  was  ti«-e  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  own  private  re- 
ligion ;"'  and  that  "  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was  mingled 
With  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philosophers."*  The 
pol\ theism  of  Arabia,  in  short,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been,  like 
that  of  classical  heathenism,  closely  interwoven  with  the  national 
institutions  and  polity.  Idolatry  had,  tliere,  incomparably  weaker 
powers  of  resistance  to  innovation,  than  had  belonged  to  it  in 
Kgypt,  Italy,  or  Greece.  And  then,  it  must  further  be  remein- 
bered,  that  the  country,  at  that  period,  swarmed  with  witnesses 
against  it.  The  .lews  and  Christians,  the  people  of  the  Book,. 
were  in  the  midst  of  them.  There  was  an  element  constantly  at 
work  to  cdrrect  or  neutralize  their  corruptions  of  the  original  and 
patriarchal  faith,  anti  to  assist  in  bringing  on  the  crisis  which 
shouKI  enable  the  public  mind  to  throw  them  oft. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religious  feeling  and  habit  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Arabian  coimminity.  If  we  look  beyond  those 
limits,  we  shall  find  nothing  that  could  tend  to  support  the  cause 
of  idolatry  if  assailed  or  undermined  by  some  powerful  principle 
from  within.  It  is  true  that  in  that  age,  Christianity  itself  may  be 
said  to  have  adopted  the  costume  and  the  practice,  if  not  the 
creed,  of  idolatrous  heathenism ;  but  this  very  circumstance  was 
of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  designs 
of  a  revolutionist  like  Mahomet.  Corrupt  religion  in  those  days 
was  almost  identified  with  Christianity  in  the  estimation  of  the 
surrounding  nations;  and  Christianity  was  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  images  of  feebleness  and  decay,  inevitably  sug- 
gested by  the  miserable  and  contemptible  condition  of  the  Greek 
empire.  While,  therefore,  Christianity  was  virtually  testifying 
against  idolatry  among  themselves,  it  was,  in  other  countries,  by 
the  spectacle  of  its  own  degeneracy,  rendering  all  idolatrous  pro- 
pensities and  habits  at  once  despicable  and  infamous. 

It  may  then,  confidently,  be  maintained,  that  in  the  seventh 

•  Gibbon,  c.  50. 
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century  idolatrous  superstition  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  [to 
perform  the  wonders  which  had  rendered  its  dominion  so  absolute 
in  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  or  to  baffle  the  enterprizes  of  an 
impostor,  who  would  emulate  it  in  bribing  high  the  passions  of 
his  followers.  Among  the  children  of  the  desert  themselves  it 
was  rude  and  barbarous,  and  confronted  by  the  venerable  traditions 
of  a  better  faith,  to  which  the  Reformer  might  always  triumphantly 
appeal.  Abroad,  it  appeared  in  connection  with  the  *'  splendid 
tveakness"  of  an  empire,  which  the  world  had  long  been  looking 
upon  at  once  with  envy  and  with  scorn.  Succeeding  ages  pre- 
sented absolutely  nothing  to  allure  the  Moslems  back  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  polytheism  or  image-worship.  The  system  which 
they  followed  continued  to  afford  the  amplest  gratification  to  their 
sensuality  and  their  arrogance.  They  believed  that  it  made  them 
the  reformers  of  the  world.  They  knew  and  felt  that  it  made 
them  its  conquerors.  It  provided  them,  in  this  life,  with  the 
highest  excitements  of  victory  and  pleasure,  and  it  tasked  their 
imagination  to  figure  the  delights  laid  up  for  them  in  the  next. 
If  we  survey  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  their 
Prophet  to  the  present  hour,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  form 
or  variety  of  superstition,  which  has  anything  to  offer  in  exchange 
for  the  faith  of  the  fanatical,  proud,  voluptuous  Musulman. 

We  may  surely  cease,  then,  to  be  surpiised  at  the  durability  of 
Islamism,  though  we  may  reasonably  wonder  at  the  sagacity,  or 
the  good  fortune,  which  constructed  a  system  so  calculated  for 
permanency.  VVe  may  likewise  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
searching  more  deeply  for  the  causes  of  its  intense  influence  over 
the  minds  of  its  disciples.  A  creed  which  ministers  at  once  to 
the  lusts  and  the  self-importance  of  its  votaries  is,  of  all  others 
that  can  be  named  or  imagined,  the  most  likely  to  bind  men  to  its 
allegiance  with  a  passionate  fidelity.  We  may,  accordingly,  ex- 
pect to  find  a  faith  like  this  equally  triumphant  among  the  ignorant 
savages  of  Africa,  and  the  luxurious  crowds  of  Cordova  or  Bagdad. 
Human  motives  and  frailties  alone  might  furnish  a  sufficient  and 
intelligible  explanation  of  such  phenomena  as  these,  and  might 
relieve  us  from  all  temptation  to  dive,  for  their  solution,  into  the 
abyss  of  God's  mysterious  providence. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  we  can  venture  altogether  to  exclude  the 
Providence  of  God  from  all  share  in  the  establishment  of  Maho- 
metanism,  we  reply,  that  we  exclude  his  Providence  from  no  one 
department  of  human  agency.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true,  that 
all  events,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  are  the  result  of 
his  disposing  or  overruling  power.  The  whole  chain  of  causation 
is  fixed  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence.  We  cannot  therefore, 
without  a  feeling  of  impiety,  covjine  our  view  to  the  operations  of 
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iDiulai V  causes,  nvIhii  \vi-  arc  contoinplating  the  history  of  any 
proviiu'f  of  his  croatioii.  lie  may  leave  these  causes  to  their 
nntural  and  appropriate  course  of  action, — or  he  may  secretly  and 
in\isil>l\  intcrlcrc  to  etVect  such  occasional  deviations  from  that 
course  as  lii>  pui  posts  niav  diinand — or  lie  may  throw  aside  their 
services  altogether,  and  interpose  with  an  uplifted  hand,  and  an 
outstretched  arm.  and  with  fury  poured  out.  In  whichever  of 
these  wavs  his  moral  government  may  at  any  tinu^  he  carried  on, 
it  becomes  us,  when  we  nuililat*'  on  tin-  result,  to  refer  all  things 
to  his  Sovereign  Will.  But,  nevertheless,  it  becomes  us  to  pre- 
serve a  most  reverent  sobriety  of  spirit,  whenever  we  are  inquiring 
to  which  maimer  of  operation  any  jieculiar  series  of  occurrences 
is  to  be  ascribed — whether  to  tin;  onlinary — or  the  especial — or 
Uie  miraculous  agency  of  Providence.  By  our  imperfect  vision, 
the  boundaries  which  separate  these  various  modes  of  administra- 
tion, are  often  but  dindy  and  indistinctly  discernible:  and  while  we 
imagine  that  we  are  piously  tracing  the  linger  of  God,  we  may, 
after  all,  be  rashly  following  the  meteor  track  of  an  excited  and 
adventurous  fancy. 

I-'or  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  however,  we  might  be 
content  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Arabian  arch-heresy 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  a  special,  but  secret.  Pro- 
vidence. Mahomet  may,  unquestionably,  have  been  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or 
extravagant  in  the  surmise,  when  humbly  and  cautiously  enter- 
tained, that  the  Deity  often  compels  impostors,  and  conquerors, 
and  other  pests  of  society,  to  minister  to  his  designs  of  vengeance, 
or  even  of  mercy;  and  that  he  effects  this  object  by  some  direct 
but  inscrutable  influence  upon  the  actions  of  men  and  the  current 
of  affairs.  Sesostris  and  Alexander,  Cassar  and  Napoleon,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  selfish  oppressors,  may  have  been  implements 
in  the  grasp  of  the  Almighty.  By  their  evil  deeds  it  may  have 
seemed  fit  to  him  to  scourge  the  vices  of  mankind.  From  their 
vast  capacities  he  may,  unknown  to  the  agents  themselves,  have 
extorted  services  which  may,  eventually,  have  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  world.  In  this  sense,  it  may  possibly  be  true  that 
the  Arabian  was  an  agent  and  minister  of  the  Most  High. 
W  hatever  may  have  been  his  own  personal  designs,  whether  bene- 
ficent or  malicious,  he  may  have  been  made  powerfully  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing  the  ends  of  God's  moral  government, 
and  may  therefore,  perhaps,  in  the  ardent  language  of  faith  and 
piety,  be  said  to  have  been  ordained  and  raised  up  for  these  very 
ends. 

Again,  it  might  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  deny  that  the  Ma- 
ijometaii  imposture  has  been  whollv  without  beneficial  effects  on 
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the  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  Incidentally  and  indirectly  it 
may  have  effected,  and  may  in  future  effect,  more  good  than  any 
mortal  sagacity  could  ever  have  anticipated  from  so  monstrous 
and  impudent  a  delusion.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said  of 
many  other  mighty  movements,  and  appalling  changes,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  man.  The  French  Revolution, 
for  instance,  was  a  convulsion  which  let  loose  all  the  most  furious 
elements  of  human  society  to  fight  against  the  peace,  the  virtue, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Europe,  "  e'en  till  destruction  sickened^ 
No  one  could  have  looked  forward  to  it  without  unutterable 
dismay  and  bitterness  of  heart ;  no  one  can  now  look  back  upon 
it  without  earnestly  deprecating  the  repetition  of  so  frightful  a 
calamity.  But  yet  no  Christian  philosopher  will  ever  think  of 
questioning  that  it  may  have  been  a  tornado  by  which  a  fatal  cor- 
ruption and  pestilence  was  cleared  from  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  world.  And  if  any  one  should  choose  to  express  this  by  saying 
that  the  French  Revolution  was,  in  a  certain  very  qualified  sense, 
a  providential  dispensation,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  neither  wise  nor 
becoming  to  dispute  the  statement.  Whenever  we  see  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  portentous  departure  from  the  ordinary  march  of 
Providence,  we  are  naturally  impelled  to  suspect  that  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  human  destinies  may  have  put  forth  his  might — that 
the  Lord  himself  is  in  the  whirlwind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire. 
And  if  we  close  not  our  ears  to  the  still  small  voice  which  follows 
these  commotions,  it  may  be  well  that  we  adore  the  footsteps  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  tempest  and  the  hurricane.  Viewed  in  this 
light  the  sweep  of  Mahometan  conquest  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  God  of  battles,  and  the  triumph  of  Mahometan 
imposture  as  the  appointment  of  the  God  of  truth.  The  establish- 
ment of  Islamism  is  undoubtedly  to  be  numbered  among  those 
stupendous  events  which  have  changed  the  face  of  society;  and 
like  all  such  mighty  vicissitudes,  it  irresistibly  invites  us  to  solemn 
meditation  on  the  unsearchable  depths  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Power. 

But  even  if  all  this  be  granted,  what  will  the  concession  do  for 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Forster?  He  contends,  not  only  that  the 
march  of  God's  especial  Providence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  great  revolution,  but  that  it  was  positively  ordained 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  promise  and  covenant,  delivered  by 
the  Almighty  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  saints  between 
2000  and  3000  years  before.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  placing  it 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  occasional  appearance  of  vast  and  over- 
ruling minds,  or  with  the  rise  and  overthrow  of  illustrious  dynas- 
ties;  he  insists  on  advancing  it  to  a  level  very  near  to  that  on 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  the  other  religious  Dispen- 
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■alioiis.  li  IS  not  nioiiuli  tor  him  to  inaiiitaiii  that  Maliomet 
was  ail  appointed  iiistniimnt  of  heaven,  in  that  general  sense  in 
whitli  thf  saiiif  thin;:;  niav  Ik-  artirnu-d  of  Constantine  or  Charle- 
nia'4iu'  <>l"  C'ohinilnis  or  Martin  J.uther;  his  scheme  is  much 
nioir  atKmtnioiis  than  tliis ;  lor,  in  many  respects,  it  exalts 
Mahoiiut  to  a  lii-jnity  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  true  prophet, 
whoso  mission  is  anllKiitic,  and  whose  inspiration  is  undoubted. 
Mahomrt.  he  asserts,  was  as  clearly  and  distinctly  ordained  to 
proclaim  the  sjmiioiis  revelation,  as  Moses  or  Christ  were  or- 
«lained  to  promulgate  the  sreniiinc.  There  is,  according  to  him, 
no  more  donht  oi"  a  direct  and  immediate  overruling  agency  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  Arabian  stands  in  a  relation 
to  the  loniichrs  of  the  true  Dispensations,  precisely  similar  to  that 
in  wliidi  IsliiiKiel  stood  to  Isaac;  and  his  fortiuies,  as  a  prophet 
and  a  so\ereign,  were  distinctly  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
J)eity.  when  he  was  predicting  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
two  l)ianches  of  the  race  of  Abraham.  Now  this  is  a  system  of 
historical  interpretation  which,  to  our  apprehension,  is  absolutely 
incr»  (lible.  \V  e  reject  it, — not  because  it  exacts  a  belief  in  the 
irresistible  I*rovidence  of  God, — but  because  it  compels  us  to 
think  of  Jehovah  as  comfort itig  his  servant  with  the  promise  of 
an  atrocious  impostor, — with  the  prospect  of  furious  enmity  be- 
tween the  spiritual  posterity  of  his  sons, — with  a  Covenant,  of 
which  one  of  the  conditions  was  to  be,  that  the  bitterest  persecu- 
tor and  advcrsarv  of  the  true  religion  should  be  found  among:  the 
descendants  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful !  To  us,  this  view  of 
the  matter  appears  too  monstrous  to  be  gravely  entertained  for  a 
moment.  The  triumphs  of  the  Mahometan  Creed  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  connected  with  certain  secret,  mysterious,  and  gracious 
counsels  of  the  Almighty;  but  we  are  fully  persuaded  they  can 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  his  engagement  with  the  forefather 
of  the  Arabs. 

"  The  justice  of  God's  Providence,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  in 
raising  up  Mahomet,  stands  clear  of  impeachment  "  since  the 
abominable  perverseness  of  the  Jews,  and  the  corruption  both  of 
faith  and  manners  in  Eastern  Christendom,  "  demanded,  and  de- 
served, precisely  the  infliction  which  the  rod  of  a  conquering 
heresiarch  could  bestow."  And  who,  in  his  right  mind,  ever 
dreams  of  impeaching  the  Providence  of  God,  in  raising  up  this, 
or  any  other,  minister  of  heaven's  righteous  displeasure  I  Who 
ever  impeaches  the  Providence  of  God,  in  sending  forth  a  Tamer- 
lane, or  a  Genghiz  Khan  to  desolate  the  earth?  Who  ever  im- 
peaches his  Providence,  when  he  suffers  the  blazing  Star  of  Con- 
quest to  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  to  turn  a  third  part  of  its  waters 
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to  bitterness  and  blood.*  That  the  Sovereign  of  the  World  has 
wise  and  merciful  purposes  to  accomplish  by  these  dreadful  dis- 
pensations, no  pious  or  humble  mind  will  ever  presume  to  ques- 
tion. But  what  earthly  aid  can  this  consideration  lend  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  followers  of  Islam  are,  as  such,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Arabian  patriarch  i  At  the  hazard  of  wearisome 
iteration,  we  repeat,  again  and  again,  that  the  Book  and  the 
Sword  of  the  Arab  tJia^,  for  aught  we  can  know,  be  compelled, 
by  some  secret  and  mysterious  process,  to  minister  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  to  render  invaluable  services  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion  and  virtue.  But  let  their  eventual  usefulness  be 
what  it  may,  it  never  can  be  such  as  to  bring  one  of  the  deadliest 
powers  of  Antichrist  into  covenant  with  the  Living  God  ! 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely,  in  the  honest  ardour 
of  dissertation,  one  part  of  the  autlior's  work  appears  to  forget 
another.  We  have  seen  that  he  has  described  the  Mahometan 
superstition,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  as  "  a  most  deadly  and 
devastating  apostasy ;"  and  yet,  in  another  passage,  he  gravely 
warns  us  against  unqualilied  reprehension  of  the  same  supersti- 
tion, or  its  author, — 

"  lest  we  should  be  found,  in  so  doing,  to  cast  reflections  on  the  un- 
erring Wisdom  which  has  made  their  defects  and  demerits  signally 
instrumental  to  guard  the  evidences,  and  proclaim  the  unrivalled  supre- 
macy, of  the  only  true  faith," 

Wliy,  this  is  language  which  would  protect  from  reprobation  all 
the  most  ruthless  desolators  and  cheats  that  ever  wearied  the 
patience  of  man,  or  the  long-suffering  of  Heaven!  The  Divine 
mercy  and  wisdom  have  graciously  provided,  that  the  blackest 
monsters  of  iniquity  shall  never  indict  unmitigated  evil  on  their 
species,  and  shall  sometimes  be  the  unwilling  and  unconscious 
pioneers  to  the  march  of  general  improvement;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  bound  to  speak  of  their  enormities  "  with  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness,"  lest,  peradventure,  we  should  be 
irreverently  disparaging  the  chosen  instruments  of  Providence ! 
Surely  we  need  hardly  point  out  to  a  benevolent  and  grave  divine 
the  danger  of  bespeaking  the  forbearance  of  the  world  towards 
atrocity  and  fraud,  in  consideration  of  the  beneficial  results  which 
Providence  may,  incidentally,  extort  from  their  abominations. 
Neither  will  it  require  much  sagacity  to  perceive  how  utterly  in- 
applicable all  such  reasoning  is  to  the  present  case  ;  for  if  the 
"  defects  and  demerits"  of  this  imposture  were  so  signally  instru- 
mental in  proclaiming,  by  contrast,  the  unrivalled  supremacy  of 
the  true  faith,  why  should  those  demerits  be  timidly  or  cautiously 
exposed? 

*  Rev.  viij, 
NO.  XIII. — JAN.    1830.  C 


\S  M(ilio»ivl(itiisi/i  Vnvcih'd. 

\\v  know  not  how  wo  c:!!!  Utti  r  illii>lratc  our  own  views  on 
tltis  subjiH  t,  tliaii  liv  ivfiivncc  to  tlic  Papacy — ;i  snbjoct  wliiili 
rntris  laim'lv  inlo  llic  sixculalions  of  Mr.  roister.  'I'lie  Papal 
tloniinion  is,  uncpustionahly,  a  pluMionunon  of  overpowering 
niaL:nilinlf.  It  is  ditlicult  for  us  to  contemplate  it  as  fallini;- 
uithin  tlie  trajeilory  of  (Ittil's  ordinary  proviilencc.  We  can 
lianllv  excliule  from  o\\\  conceptions  of  that  gigantic  spiritual 
empiie,  the  notion  of  provitlenlial  agency  ami  iuterlerence.  The 
Queen  and  Mother  of  Chinches,  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  was  surely 
Hon  sine  diis  tiiiiinosn.  It  may  be  safely  granted,  that  there  is 
something  grand  and  awfid  in  the  spectacle  of  a  mental  snpre- 
niacv,  controlling  the  uuitinous  elements  of  society  during  the 
darkest  period  of  barbarism,  and  potently  Interfering  to  prevent 
their  rushing  into  ruinous  and  exterminating  conllict.  We  envy 
not  that  man  who  can  reflect,  without  emotions  approaching  to 
gratitude,  on  those  noble  foundations  whicli  formed  the  only  re- 
treats of  learning,  civilization,  and  charity,  in  a  period  of  ignorance 
anil  brutality.  We  may  accpiiesce  in  the  statement,  that  nothing 
less  powerful  than  a  spiritual  autocracy  could  have  saved  the 
Christian  world  from  being  buried  in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  utter 
impietv.  It  niay  scarcely  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  Papal 
Churcli,  corrupt  as  it  was,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  Ark 
which  preserved  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  Christendom  from 
perishing  in  the  deluge  that  so  long  overspread  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  when  we  think  of  these  things,  it  is,  perhaps,  natural 
and  warrantable  enough  to  express  our  general  sense  of  them,  by 
saying  that  the  Papacy  itself  was  ordained  by  Heaven  for  high  and 
providential  purposes.  But  what  should  we  say  of  one  who  was 
not  content  witii  this  emj)hatic,  but  general,  reference  to  the  over- 
ruling power  of  God, — of  one  who  should  insist  on  giving  to  the 
prophecies  relating  to  it,  an  interpretation  which  would  represent 
it,  not  as  a  threatened  evil,  but  a  promised  good, — who  should 
advance  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  pre-ordained  and  covenanted  bless- 
ing, and  refer  it  to  a  fixed  and  gracious  purpose  of  the  Almighty? 
Should  we  not  instantly  remind  such  a  commentator,  that  (in 
spite  of  its  incidental  benefactions  to  society)  the  Papacy,  after  all, 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  one  horn  of  Antichrist — as  neither  more 
or  less  than  l/ie  Great  Apostasy, — the  Mystery  of  Iniquity, — the 
enchantment  which,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the  life  of  Christianity,  at 
least  transformed  it  to  a  semblance  of  idolatry  and  corruption? 
And  should  we  not  ask,  how  the  Lord  could  be  supposed  to  bind 
himself  by  a  covenant  to  send  such  a  prodigy  into  the  world,  and 
to  give  it  almost  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  Dispensation.'' 
Should  we  not  fear  to  speak  of  the  Eternal  God  as  stipulating  to 
establish   an   Antichristian  power,  which  his  own  word  of  pro- 
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phecy  describes  as  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and  abominations  of 
the  earth, — as  the  Woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints, 
and  xoith  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  Jesns? 

If,  then,  we  should  start  from  the  use  of  such  language,  as 
applied  to  the  Papal  tyranny  and  corruption,  how  can  we  venture 
upon  similar  language,  when  we  are  speaking  of  another  portent- 
ous oppression  and  depravation  of  the  true  faith?  How  can  we 
think  of  exalting  one  horn  of  Antichrist,  with  an  honour,  which 
we  should  scruple  to  bestow  upon  another?  To  say  that  each  of 
them  have  been  appointed  to  bear  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
scheme  of  God's  moral  government,  may  be  perfectably  allowable, 
provided  always  that  we  abstain  from  attaching  to  this  assertion 
more  determinate  notions  than  our  limited  insight  into  God's 
dealings  can  reasonably  warrant.  But  what  is  there  in  the  im- 
posture of  Mecca  to  justify  us  in  referring  it  to  a  divine  promise 
and  covenant,  when  we  should  scruple  to  bestow  a  similar  dis- 
tinction on  the  imposture  of  Rome? 

We  have  no  expectation,  indeed,  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  Mr.  Forster's  reliance  on  the 
soundness  of  his  system :  for  he  says  expressly  and  confidently, 
that  in  Popery  and  Mahometanism 

*'  Isaac  and  Ishmael  are  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time  linked  with,  and 
enlisted  against,  one  another  3  while  a  designed  spiritual  connection 
between  the  covenants  is  thus  preserved  through  a  period  of  1 200  years, 
in  the  history  of  a  two-fold  Antichristian  tyranny,  catholic  and  heretical 
— which,  branching  out  at  precisely  the  same  point  of  time  from  the 
true  Church,  has  continued  to  afflict  Christendom,  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  present 
day."— vol.  i.  p.  278. 

We  have  here  a  complete  apocalypse  of  the  condition  to  which 
the  enchantment  of  an  hypothesis  has  brought  the  mind  of  the 
author.  We  have,  first,  the  establishment  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  represented,  and  justly  represented,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  with  Isaac.  But  then,  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
branches  out  into  two  Antichristian  perversions:  and  these  Anti- 
christian perversions  are  disposed  of,  by  making  one  of  them  the 
representative  of  Isaac,  and  the  other  the  representative  of  Ish- 
mael. We  have,  therefore,  Isaac  before  us,  Jirst  in  the  true  and 
genuine  Church;  and  secondly,  in  the  Western  Apostasy  by 
which  that  Church  was  afflicted  :  and,  lastly,  we  have  Ishmael 
before  us  in  the  arch-heresy  and  imposture  of  the  East,  which  is 
the  persecutor  and  adversary  of  both  :  so  that  from  the  blessing  of 
the  original  covenant  with  Isaac,  there  shoot  out,  in  process  of 
time,  two  heavy  penal  dispensations,  which  bear  towards  each 
other  the  same  relation,  as  the  two  original  branches  of  the  cove- 
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naiit  with  Al»r;ili:im!  ]?v  \\li:it  procrss  tlu-  author  can  have  con- 
trivril  to  rcpifsciit  ti)  his  own  nnnti  so  ninth  piipUxity  and  con- 
rn>ioii,  nndt  T  an  appi-aiance  of  .synunctrv  and  order,  it  very  far 
.surpasM's  om  t  :ipa(  it\  to  comprehend.  \Ve  are  iheretore  quite 
nnahle  to  rentier  any  assistance  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  feel 
tht  nisi-lves  tlisposed  to  pinetrate  into  the  merits  ol   his  system. 

IWit  wliatever  may  he  onrspecnlalion  on  this  matter,  the  authority 
of  prtiphecN,  Mr.  I'orstc  r  will  tell  us,  is  irresistible;  and  to  that 
authority  he  confidently  appeals.  He  accordingly  begins  with  an 
examination  of  the  promises  to  Abraham,  as  they  relate,  respec- 
ti\rlv,  to  Isaac  and  to  ishmael  ;  and  these  promises  suggest  to 
him  the  following  general  reasoning: — A  covenant  is  entered  into 
with  the  patriarch  Ishmael  ;  Ishmael,  as  well  as  Isaac,  is  a  son  ot 
faithfid  Abraham,  the  friend  of  (jod  ;  and  the  promise  to  Ishnuielis 
given  in  answir  to  the  jjrayer  of  Abraham  ;  it  must  therefore  have 
both  a  spirit iial  and  temporal  aspect,  as  well  as  the  i)roniise  to  Isaac. 
The  latter  promise  had  a  tenipural  fulfilment  in  the  establishment 
of  Israel  in  Canaan;  ami  a  .s/v';77//a/ fulfilment  in  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  (Jospel.  The  appear- 
ance and  success  of  Mahomet  did  the  same  thing  for  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael,  by  giving  them,  first,  a  temporal,  and  secondly, 
a  spiritual  dominion  over  a  vast  portion  of  mankind  :  so  that  the 
lie  of  Mahomet  is  to  occupy,  in  the  map  of  the  providential  dis- 
pensations, the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  Christ, 
that  the  sy;j///u«s  Ishmael  does  with  respect  to  the  legitimate  Isnacl 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Forster,  that,  on  the  very 
face  of  his  statement,  the  presumptions  which  the  case  afilords,  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  hypothesis.  The  seed  of  Isaac  was, 
indisputably,  the  object  of  the  divine  favour;  it  might  therefore 
be  naturally  supposed,  that  for  this  seed  the  higher  blessings 
would  be  reserved.  In  Abraham  were  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  to  be  blessed ;  and  if  any  distinction  at  all  were  to  be  made 
between  the  sons  of  Abraham,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the 
intended  benediction  would  be  conveyed,  not  through  the  spu- 
rious, but  through  the  legitimate  race  ;  that  the  more  exalted  and 
heavenly  privileges  would  more  peculiarly  be  appropriated  to  the 
ofJspring  of  the  free  woman,  while  earthly  and  temporal  advantages 
aluiic  would  be  the  portion  allotted  to  the  progeny  of  the  slave. 
Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  natural  and  almost  irresistible  pre- 
sumption— a  presumption  which  negatives,  at  once,  the  propriety 
of  seeking  for  a  spiritual  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  in  the 
destinies  of  the  inferior  family.  JJut  though  Mr.  Forster  is  blind 
to  this  obvious  presumption,  his  vision  is  singularly  keen  when  he 
comes  to  examine  the  language  of  the  covenant  itself,  and  enables 
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him  to  discover  in  its  phraseology  a  conchisive  establishment  of 
his  scheme. 

In  Mr.  P'orster's  view  of  these  promises,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  the  prodigious  and  giddy  superstructure,  wliich  he 
endeavours  to  raise  upon  ground  that  is  ready  to  open  and 
swallow  up  the  works  that  rest  upon  it.  Abraham,  we  are  told, 
in  the  natural  fervour  of  parental  love,  said  unto  God,  O  tliat 
Ishmael  might  live  before  thee — a  prayer  to  which  the  consoling 
answer  is — As  fo?'  Jshmael  I  have  heard  thee:  and  then  follows 
the  promise  concerning  him,  which  is  afterwards  repeated  with 
this  remarkable  addition.  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bondivoma)i 
will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, says  Mr.  Forster,  adopting  the  commentary  of  Origen  on 
this  passage,  that  the  patriarch  was  not  content  with  asking 
simply  that  his  son  might  live,  but  adds  the  condition  of  life  which 
he  desired  for  him,  that  he  might  live  before  God;  and  to  live 
before  God,  says  the  father  of  Scripture  criticism,  is  the  portion 
only  of  the  blessed,  and  of  his  saints.  And  what  follows  from 
this  consolatory  interpretation?  Why,  that,  as  the  covenant  with 
IsaaCj  though  predominantly  spiritual,  contains  the  express  pro- 
mise of  a  temporal  blessing,  so  the  covenant  with  Ishmael,  while 
predominantly  temporal,  must  contain  a  real,  though  low  and 
subordinate,  spiritual  application.  And  what  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  spiritual  promise  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  faith — which  Mr.  Forster  himself  shall  de- 
scribe. 

"  Christ  .Tesus,"  he  says,  in  contrasting  the  two  founders  and  their 
two  religions,  "  was  infinitely  holy,  pure,  and  perfect — Mahomet, 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  beyond  even  the  license  of  his  own  licentious 
creed  :  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sanctity,  of  meekness,  and  of  peace 
— Mabonietanism,  the  religion  of  sensuality,  of  pride,  of  violence:  these 
most  opposite  characteristics  but  suffice  to  expose  and  fulfil  the  opposi- 
tion, which  prophecy,  from  first  to  last,  had  expressly  marked  out  be- 
tween the  two  covenants,  and  the  two  brethren.  Isaac,  the  child  of  the 
Spirit,  is  here  seen  to  give  birth  to  a  spiritual  faith  ;  Ishmael,  the  child 
of  the  flesh,  to  a  carnal  superstition.  The  son  of  the  freexvomait,  right- 
fully and  appropriately,  introduces  into  the  world  a  religion  of  liberty  ; 
the  son  of  the  bondwoman,  not  less  appropriately  and  rightfully,  esta- 
blishes upon  earth  a  religion  of  bondage.  In  a  word,  Isaac,  the  legiti- 
mate seed,  becomes  the  father  of  the  true  faith;  Ishmael,  the  illegiti- 
mate, of  a  spurious  imitation  of  it." — vol.  i.  pp.  IGO,  161. 

Such  is  the  consoling  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  that  Ish- 
mael and  his  posterity  s/io///c?  live  before  God!  Such  the  spiritual 
distinction  which  awaited  the  son  of  the  bondwoman,  because  he 
was  the  seed  of  Abraham!    A  bloody  and  voluptuous  superstition 
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is  ihc  croun  of  irjoiciinj;  laid  iij)  lorliiin,  who  was  to  bo  lionoured 
with  till'  poitiuii  of  ihr  I)Kssih1  ;iiuI  thi-   just! 

Air;,iii  — ///  /////  seed  shull  (iH  Hic  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed, 
was  tiic  peculiar  promiso  of  (Joii  to  Abraham,  conccrniiii!;  his  only 
son  Issac;  and  thr  tnnis  of  tlu-  corresponding  promise  respecting 
lshmai-1  are.  He  shall  dwell  in  the  face  oj  all  his  brethren.    Now, 
(savs  Mr.  Forster)  let  these  apparently 'co-extcnsi^ve   pretlictions 
receive  their  interpretation  from   the  histories  of  Cluistianity  and 
Mahometanism,  as  their  respective  fnltiiments.     He  lhen,accord- 
inul\,  piMMies   the  comparison   of  the  two  faitiis  throughout  the 
range  of  llu  ir  respective  histories,  and  lie  linds  that  they  are  fre- 
quently confronted  as  rivals  or  antagonists  ;  that,  sometimes,  they 
stand  in  violent  contrast  witli  each  other;  and  liiat,  at  other  times, 
thevaredistinu'iiished  by  remarkable  analogies  and  similitudes:  but, 
let  what  will^^liappen,  he   never  fails  to  discern  a  fulfilment  of  the 
above  prediction.  Correspondence  or  opposition  alike  contribute, 
in  the  author's  judgment,  to  show  that  Ishmael  has  always  dtvelt 
in  the  face  of  all  his   brethren ;  and  to  prove,  that  as  the  better 
covenant  of   Isaac   \\as  fulfilled   by  the  advent  of  Christ,  so  the 
lower  covenant  of  Ishmael  had  its  parallel  accomplishment  in  the 
rise  of  Mahomet.     ^\  e  hardly  know  how  to  dispose  of  such  spe- 
culation as  this,  otherwise  than  by  producing  it,  and  leaving  it  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers.     Understood  with  reference  to  the 
temporal    fortunes    of    the    Arabs,  the    prophecy    is    intelligible 
enough.     It  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  should 
be  able  to  maintain  their  independence  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and    to  set  at   defiance  all  attempts  to   reduce   them   to  perma- 
nent sidjjection.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  further  allowed  to  point  at 
somethiu"'-  bevond  this,  and  to  indicate  that  untameable  and  en- 
tcrprising   spirit  which   confronted   the   Saracens   with    the   most 
powerful  and  civilized  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.       But  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  assign  to   these  words  any  satisfactory  or 
definite  signification,  as  applied  to  the  history  of  the  Mahometan 
religion.     That  religion,  it  is  true,  has  been  brought  into  perpe- 
tual confiict  wilii  the   religion   of  Christ;  but  no  circumstance, 
surely,  would  be  more  unlikely  than  this  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
gracious  and  consoling  promise  to  the  forefather  of  the  Israel  of 
God.     That  the  descendants  of  the  bondwoman  should  be  free 
and  victorious,  might  be  a  legitimate  source  of  exultation  to  the 
parents  of  the  outcast  lad.    But  that  their  country  should  become 
the   nursery  of  a  superstition  which  would  not  only  be  brought 
into  confiict  with  Christianity,  but  almost  threaten  it  with  exter- 
mination, could   excite  nothing  but  anguish  and   horror.    At  all 
events,  the  words  in  question  are  much  too  narrow  to  support  a 
fabric  of  such  enormous  breadth   and  elevation :  and  the  scheme 
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of  Mr.  Forster — (as  it  appears  to  us) — is  about  as  hopeful  as  to 
attempt  erecting  the  pyramids  on  the  bridge  of  Al  Sirat. 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  spiritual  dominion  founded 
by  Mahomet  never  been  the  subject  of  prophecy?  To  which  we 
reply,  that  we  make  no  question  whatever  of  its  having  been  pre- 
dicted ; — and  predicted,  too,  in  terms  which  are  utterly  subversive 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Mr,  Foster.  Turn,  for  instance,  to  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  by  general  consent  is  allowed 
to  refer  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Islamism,  and  meditate  on  the 
figures  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  pleased  to  pourtray  to 
us  this  spiritual  prodigy.  We  lind  there  that  the  bottomless  pit 
is  opened, — that  there  issues  from  it  a  smoke  which  darkens  the 
air, — and  that  locusts  come  forth  from  the  smoke,  destructive  and 
venomous  as  scorpions.  And  then  follows  a  description  of  these 
swarms  from  the  pestilential  vapour,  which  conveys  the  notion  of 
tremendous  power,  and  is  always  understood  to  indicate  a  spi- 
ritual, quite  as  emphatically,  or  rather  more  so,  than  a  temporal 
desolation.  Are  we  then  to  believe  that  these  Apocalyptic  pests 
were  sent  in  conformity  with  the  promise  to  execute  the  gracious 
covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Abraham?  That  covenant,  be  it  never 
forgotten,  was  conferred  as  a  boon  upon  the  patriarch,  and  de- 
signed to  comfort  him  respecting  the  fate  of  his  spurious  child.  Is 
it  credible,  then,  that  such  a  covenant  could  receive  its  fulfilment 
in  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  domination  so  terrific,  and  so 
wasteful,  that  inspiration  itself  appears  almost  to  labour  for  images 
which  may  adequately  represent  it? 

We  feel  ourselves  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  following  Mr. 
Forster  in  his  journeyings  throughout  the  regions  of  prophecy, 
which  he  explores  for  evidence  of  his  favourite  position  :  for  if  his 
interpretations  of  these  portions  of  Scripture  were,  without  ex- 
ception, accurate,  it  would  not  advance  him  a  single  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  his  scheme.  Both  Daniel  and  St.  John  may 
have  described  to  the  life  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  Mahomet,  but  this  will  never  connect  his  success,  as  a 
religious  impostor,  with  the  promises  of  God  to  the  original  foun- 
der of  his  tribe.  It  may  have  been  the  result  of  Providential  ar- 
rangement, that  this  "  planetary  plague"  was  permitted  to  hang 
over  the  "  high-viced"  generations  of  mankind,  and  to  blot  out 
from  many  portions  of  the  globe  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  of  which 
they  were  unworthy  :  but  it  may  very  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
revelation  of  such  a  penal  infliction  can  never  have  entered  into  a 
transaction  marked  with  mercy  and  condescension.  Had  there 
been  no  prophetic  Scriptures  but  the  narrative  of  this  covenanc, 
we  should,  most  assuredly,  have  been  without  any  revealed  inti^ 
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Illation  tliat  tin    Aialtian  siipcislilioii  had  ciik'icd  into  the  system 
ut  |)i()\iil(iilial  appoinliiunts. 

\\  illi  Kiiaiil  (i)  the  laii;j;uairo  of  this  promise  to  the  son  of 
Ha'^ar,  no  sohii-nnndtti  intri  prctrr  of  Scriptnie  conld  be  at  a 
inonunt's  U)ss  to  discern  its  tun-  inU'ipri'lation.  IslimacI  was  to 
b«'  a  wild  man,  that  is,  (as  the  original  imports)  a  man  of  a  iierce 
and  hfadsti()ii«j  spirit,  and  nntamrahle  as  a  wild  ass.  His  hand 
was  to  l)c  auaiii><t  rvny  man,  and  cvi-iy  man's  hand  a<j;ainst  him; 
a  pliias»>  adMiiial)ly  descriptive  of  the  warlike  and  predatory  habits 
of  till-  Kedouin,  whose  lile  is  a  perpi  tiial  scene  of  aggression  or 
ih'feiue.  Me  was  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren;  in 
other  words,  he  was  to  laugh  at  the  efforts  of  all  mankind  to 
di'stroN  his  independence.  He  was,  moreover,  to  become  the 
father  of  twelve  princes,  and  to  grow  into  a  great  nation  :  a  pre- 
diction amply  verified  in  the  condition  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  in 
the  ages  previous  to  the  api)earance  of  Mahomet,  considered 
merely  as  possessors  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  as  powerful 
enough  to  lUt'y  the  arms  of  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome,  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  stop  here,  history  would  supply  us  with 
ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  prophetic  scriptures.  We 
arc,  howevir,  not  afraitl  to  accompany  Mr.  Forster  to  a  point 
considerably  beyond  this  ;  ami  to  allow  that  the  prediction,  con- 
sidered as  a  promise  of  temporal  dominion,  may  have  found  a 
lurlher  splendid  fuUilment,  in  the  stupendous  range  of  Saracenic 
eompiest,  which,  in  eighty  years,  embraced  a  wider  extent  of  ter- 
ritory than  Itome  had  mastered  in  the  course  of  eight  hundred. 
-Neither  ar(>  we  deterred  from  this  concession  by  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  history  of  the  Califates  embraces  a  considerable 
period  illustriously  distinguished  for  wealth,  refinement,  and  intel- 
ligence. In  some  regions  of  the  globe,  and  under  certain  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  the  wild  man  became,  for  a  time,  a  civilized 
and  luxurious  being,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  and  the  votary  of 
science.  But  diis  partial  and  temporary  ckuration  could  do  ab- 
solutely nothing  towards  obliterating  the  general  features  im- 
pressed by  prophecy  on  the  Saracenic  tribes.  The  spirit  of  the 
Saracen  has,  under  all  superficial  changes,  been  essentially  and 
indelibly  the  same.  The  impetuous  and  indomitable  temper  of 
the  child  of  the  desert  was  shown  in  the  portentous  rapidity  of 
his  victories.  Whether  in  the  land  of  Sinaar,  or  in  the  vallies  of 
Spain,  his  history  was  that  of  one  continued  assault  on  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  mankind.  He  was  armed  against  the  world;  and 
die  world— (too  often  in  vain)— was  armed  against  him;  tdl  at 
last  the  sun  of  his  glory  declined,  and  the  descendant  of  Ish- 
mael  has  relapsed  into  the  fierce  and  unreclaimed  man  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  living  and  unchangeable  witness  to  the  words  of  the 
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Almighty.  And  if  it  be  demanded,  how  the  God  of  peace  and 
mercy  could  promise,  as  a  blessing,  a  career  of  grandeur  attended 
by  calamity  and  bloodshed? — the  reply  must  be,  that  such  is  the 
inevitable  condition  of  all  national  greatness  and  prosperity.  In 
the  fallen  state  of  this  world,  supremacy  and  dominion  are  hardly 
to  be  achieved  but  by  the  iron  tread  and  flaming  right  hand  of 
conquest.  To  make  a  nation  great  and  mighty,  mereh/  by  the 
arts  of  peace,  would  require  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  miracu- 
lous agency  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man.  A  pre- 
diction of  aggrandizement,  unavoidably  implies  the  use  of  those 
means  by  which  communities  become  great  and  powerful  :  and 
there  is,  consequently,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  usual  deal- 
ings of  God,  in  supposing  him  to  make  the  promise  of  worldly 
might  and  glory  to  the  Saracenic  dynasties  which  were  to.  spring 
from  Ishmael. 

In  proceeding,  however,  thus  far  with  Mr.  Forster,  we  have 
gone  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  concession.  We  can  imagine  the 
God  of  battles  declaring  the  future  success  of  a  race  of  warriors, 
and  relieving  the  despair  of  an  anxious  parent  by  proclaiming  that 
his  posterity  should  rank  among  the  illustrious  of  the  earth.  But 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  thought  of  the 
God  of  truth  sustaining  the  drooping  spirits  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar  by  an  assurance,  which  was  to  be  realized  by  the  success 
of  an  odious  and  shameless  deception.  And  we,  accordingly, 
conclude  that,  whatever  may  be  the  position  which  the  faith  of 
Mahomet  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  the  divine  counsels,  it  has  no 
pretensions  whatever  to  be  considered  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Ishmaelitish  covenant.  The  Lord  may,  possibly,  stipulate  with 
his  servants  for  an  ample  measure  of  secular  advantage  and  dis- 
tinction ;  but  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  he  should  bind  him- 
self by  engagements  that  require  spiritual  fraud  and  delusion  for 
their  accomplishment.  "  A  spurious  travesty  of  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion" never  can  have  been  among  the  blessings  and  honours  which 
Omnipotence  was  pledged  to  bestow  upon  the  father  of  the 
Arabs. 

But  though  we  are  persuaded  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
has  no  more  connection  with  this  celebrated  covenant  than  the 
religion  of  Buddh,  or  the  Braminical  superstition,  we  can  hardly 
regret  that  the  belief  of  some  relation  between  them  has  for  a 
time  got  possession  of  Mr.  Forster's  imagination.  There  is  no- 
thing like  an  hypothesis  to  make  a  man  master  at  least  of  all  the 
information  connected  with  a  subject.  Mr.  Forster  accordingly 
has  gallantly  mounted  his  hypothesis,  and  a  weary  and  perilous 
excursion  it  has  taken  him, 

"  O'er  bog  and  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  and  rare.'' 
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ll  has,  liowovrr,  iiiabli-il  liiiu  to  exiiibit  a  i^rcat  variety  of  iiitci- 
cstiiij;  v'u'ws  of  the  Arabian  apostasy,  ami  its  effects  on  human 
sociitv.  It  has  .^iven  him  heart  and  spirit  for  a  more  complete 
sui\r\  (it  It.  thiuiiiihout  all  its  sta;j;es  and  in  all  its  operations, 
than  a  more  nnnnpassioned  inipiirer  might  have  been  templi'd 
to  execute  ;  and  among  other  services  to  which  it  has  impelled 
liini,  is  till'  vt  ly  important  one  of  establishing  beyond  all  con- 
troversv  the  fact,  which  the  odious  llippancy  of  Gibbon  has 
affected  to  dispose  of  in  a  few  sarcastic  sentences,  namely,  the 
descent  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Arabian  tribes  from  the  son  of 
I  la>r:ir. 

The  dissertation  which  iilates  to  this  question  is  thrown  by 
^Ir.  I'orstrr  mto  an  Appendix,  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  m- 
sert,  aiul  w  hicli  it  is  not  very  easy  to  abridge.  Tiic  outline  ot  the 
arguimut,  however,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Mosaic  account  records  the  parentage,  birth,  and  set- 
tlement of  Ishmael  in  Arabia,  together  with  the  promises  that  he 
should  become  a  great  nation,  and  with  exact  delineations  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  his  descendants.  It  likewise  gives  us  the 
births,  names,  and  settlements  of  his  sons  as  princes  (or  eniirs)  in 
the  same  country,*  not  merely  as  fathers  of  families,  but  as 
fouiuiris  of  powerful  tribes. 

'2.  'I'he  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  as  they  were  at 
distant  intervals  of  time  and  place,  contain  various  incidental 
and  c\ideiitly  unstudied  references  to  the  tribes  of  Arabia  as  de- 
scending from  Ishmael,  and  bearing  the  names  of  his  several 
sons — an  irresistible  proof  that  this  genealogy  was  for  a  series  of 
ages  a  matter  of  unrpiestioned  and  universal  notoriety .f  If, 
therefore,  this  descent  is  fabulous,  we  must  believe  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Old  Testament  have  conspireil  through  a  succession 
of  centuries,  in  the  transmission  of  a  protitless  and  unmeaning 
falsehood. 

:').  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities,^  mentions  that  "  the  Arabians 
administer  circumcision  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  year,  since 
Ishmael,  the  J'oimder  of  their  nation,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  a 
concubine,  was  circumcised  at  that  time  of  life."  Now  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  passage  is  introduced  merely  as  an  inci- 
dental historical  notice,  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  a  total 
unconsciousness  of  its  being  applicable  to  any  controversial  use. 
The  fact  is  referred  to  as  undoubted  and  notorious  ;  and  proves, 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  practice  in  question  was  a  national 

•  Gen.  XXV.  12.  16. 
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rite,  which  preserved  to  them  the  memory  of  their  descent  from 
Abraham. 

A  simihir  indirect  and  unpremeditated  testimony  is  given  by 
Origen,  who  states  tliat  "  the  nations  of  Judiea  generally  circum- 
cise their  children  on  the  eighth  day  ;  but  the  Ishmaelites,  who 
inhabit,  Arabia,  universally  practise  circumcision  in  the  thir- 
teenth year;  for  this,"  he  adds,  "  history  tells  us  concerning 
them,"  {jovTO  yaq  Ifo^slrai  Trsg)  aurcov)*  :  thus  showing  that  the  Ara- 
bian tradition  respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  nation  was  not 
considered  as  a  questionable  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

4.  In  another  passage  of  Josephus,  it  is  plainly  intimated,  that 
the  Arabian  tribes  derived  from  Ishmael  were,  in  his  time,  seve- 
rally known  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  those  sons  of 
Ishmael  who  were  their  respective  progenitors ;  and  the  same 
fact  is  abundantly  authenticated  by  subsequent  authorities. 

5.  The  very  idolatry  of  the  Arabs  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  immemorial  tradition  of  their  origin  ;  for  when 
Mahomet  took  Mecca,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hejra,  he  found 
in  the  Caaba  an  image  of  Abraham,  holding  in  his  hand  seven 
headless  arrows  for  divination,  and  surrounded  by  figures  of  other 
deities  and  prophets,  among  whom,  as  some  of  their  writers  add, 
was  that  of  Ishmael. 

Now  we  should  be  sflad  to  learn  how  w^e  are  to  reconcile  with 
the  above  facts  the  impudent  assertion  of  Gibbon,  that  the  legend 
of  their  Ishmaelitish  origin  was  first  introduced  among  the  Arabs 
by  the  Jewish  exiles  and  early  Christian  missionaries,  who  diffused 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  over  the  Peninsula.  "  The  Bible,"  he  tells 
us,  "  was  already  translated  into  the  Arabic  language;  and  the 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament,"  he  further  tells  us,  "  was  accepted 
by  the  concord  of  these  implacable  enemies.  In  the  story  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarch,  they  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers 
of  their  natif>n  ;  and  they  imbibed  with  equal  credulity  the  pro- 
digies of  the  Holy  Text,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis." 
So  that  we  are  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  Arabic  version  in 
those  times,  of  which  version  not  a  trace  or  a  fragment  is  now  to 
be  found  :  we  are  further  to  believe  that  a  whole  people  would 
instantly  and  greedily  receive  a  fabulous  account  of  their  own 
original,  upon  the  so/e  authority  of  a  volume  till  then  unknown: 
that,  till  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  ajra,  they 
remained  wholly  unconscious  of  their  Abrahamic  genealogy ;  but 
that,  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  their  connection  with 
the  ancient  worthies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  been  matter 
of  universal  and  indelible  persuasion.     They  were  infinitely  de- 

*  Orig.  iu  Gcii.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  16.  Ed.  Ben. 
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liuhtril  :iii(i  ll;iUtnil.  \\o  art-  to  suppose,  with  the  thoughts  of 
l)iinj;  romudtd  with  ihi-  fathi-r  of  Ciod's  people;  and  yet  they 
persisted  without  iiitenuptiou  iu  :i  mode  of  worship  condemned 
bv  eveiv  pajre  of  the  vt)luuu'  wliicli,  for  llie  first  time,  disclosed 
to  them  their  boasted  ami  inestimable  pedigree.  If  any  one  can 
believe  this,  all  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  supplies  us 
with  one  more  instance  of  the  voracious  credulity  of  the  sceptic. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  the  liedouins,  though  very  earefid  of  the 
pedigree  of  their  horses,  are  extremely  negligent  of  their  own. 
And  what  then?  The  Jews  liave  utterly  lost  their  pedigrees: 
and  vet,  who  ever  dreams  of  questioning  their  descent  from  Isaac? 

It  is  impossibh>  to  resist  the  opportunity,  which  here  offers 
itself,  of  exposing  another  instance  of  etVrontery  on  the  part  of  the 
historian,  lie  tells  us,  that  the  iude[)endence  of  the  Arabs  has 
b(  «n  converted  by  the  arts  of  controversy  into  a  prophecy  and  a 
miracle,*  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Isinnael;  and  adds,  that 
"  some  exceptions,  which  can  neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded, 
render  (Ins  nu)ile  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous. 
The  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks; 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian 
tyrant;  atul  the  Ivoman  j>rovince  of  Arabia  embraced  the  parti-, 
cidar  wilderness  in  which  Ishmael  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched 
his  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren."  Having  thus  contemptu- 
ouslv  scattered  the  seeds  of  doubt  over  the  subject,  he  proceeds, 
with  matchless  composure,  to  the  qualifying  statement,  which 
must  sweep  them  away,  in  a  moment,  from  every  ingenuous  mind. 
"  The  exceptions — (he  confesses) — were  temporary  or  local;  the 
body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies;  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia ;  the  present 
sovereign  of  the  Turks  may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but 
his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it 
is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fruitless  to  attack.  I"  Now  what 
believer  in  this  prophecy,  we  demand,  would  ever  look  for  a  more 
complete  and  exact  fulfilment  of  it,  than  that  which  the  unbeliever 
himself  has  here  described  to  our  hand?  Had  it  been  the  object 
ot  Gibbon  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
instead  of  undermining  and  destroying  it,  how  could  he  have  pro- 
duced a  more  powerful  statement  of  the  case?  By  what  infatua- 
tion could  it  have  entered  his  head,  that  by  this  representation  he 
was  pouring  contempt  on  the  prediction?  Here  are  centuries 
upon  centuries  of  freedom,  varied  only  by  insignificant  and  par- 
tial interruptions,  just  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  any 

•  C.  50. 
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permanent  impression  on  the  independence  of  the  country.  How, 
then,  could  the  word  of  prophecy  receive  a  more  triumphant 
accomplishment?  And  how  utterly  disgraceful  must  be  that  per- 
version of  mind,  which  could  hope  to  extort,  from  such  a  course 
of  events,  a  testimony  to  the  dishonour  of  Revelation ! 

We  are,  however,  reminded  in  the  next  sentence,  that  "  the 
obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and 
country  of  the  Arabs;"  "  that  the  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a 
soldier  are  insensibly  nourished  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of 
a  pastoral  life;"  &,c.  &,c.  And  what,  if  this  be  so?  What,  if  we 
concede  that  neither  oracle  nor  prophet  were  needed  to  foretell, 
that  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert  would  be  lawless  and  untamed 
as  the  wild  ass?  We  then  ask,  who  was  to  point  out,  without 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  family  destined  to  possess  the  desert, 
or  at  least  to  become  great  and  powerful  there  ?  That  a  land 
like  Arabia  would  be  safe  from  permanent  subjection  might,  pos- 
sibly, fall  within  the  reach  of  human  conjecture;  but  who  was 
to  divine  that  Ishmael  and  his  tribes  were  to  inherit  this  nursery 
of  wildness  and  of  liberty?  It  might,  perhaps,  have  indicated  no 
absolutely  superhuman  sagacity,  if  St.  Dunstan  or  Thomas  k 
Becket  had  pronounced,  that  England  would  become,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  we  should  have  thought  them  both  prophets  indeed, 
had  the  one  foretold  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  the  other  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

'We  case  with  regard  to  Ishmael  stands  thus:  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  human  fortunes  pronounced  that  his  should  be  a 
wild  and  independent  race:  and  He  placed  them  in  a  land  most 
eminently  titted  to  produce  and  perpetuate  that  character.  And 
yet  none  but  that  same  Disposer  could  ever  have  presumed  to 
declare,  that  the  family  of  Ishmael  would  so  predominate  and 
flourish  in  that  soil,  as  to  testify  to  all  future  ages,  that  they  were 
there  by  the  appointment  of  a  sovereign  and  overruling  Provi- 
dence; by  the  ordinace  of  Him  who  condescended  to  enter  into 
covenant  with  the  common  father  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Sara- 
cens. 

One  cannot  contemplate  without  disgust  and  indignation,  the 
insidious  levity  with  which  the  sneering  Sadducee  has,  in  these 
instances,  trifled  with  the  evidences  of  history.  Nothing  can  well 
be  imagined  more  contemptible, — unless,  perhaps,  it  be  his  par- 
tiality for  the  imposture  of  Mahomet;  compounded  as  that  par- 
tiality is  of  godless  pride  and  prurient  imagination.  Everything 
good  in  the  system  of  the  Arabs,  arms  the  historian  with  means 
of  craftily  disparaging  the  Gospel;  everything  sensual  in  it,  bribes 
his  impure  and  vicious  fancy.     He  seems   to  chuckle  over  the 
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ihon'ilit.  tliiit  If  llir  I  ntorpiisc  of  Abilcrahiiu'  had  succeeded,  "  tlio 
pulpils  of  Oxford  niifjlit  deinoiistiate  to  a  cirnn/iriseJ  people 
ihe  sniutitv  and  iiiiili  of  the  revelation  of  Maliomet:"  though  he 
is  pleased  to  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  Mosch  would  have  pro- 
diu  rd  a  voluuie  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  as  the 
Hampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  W  hile.  One  tiling  //le  Oxford  Mosch 
most  assuredly  would  not  have  produced;  and  that  is,  an  avow- 
v\.\\\  inf'ulel  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire!  The  true  believers, 
as  Mr.  J'orster  justly  remarks,  have  no  bowels  of  mercy  for  scep- 
ticism, however  rellned  or  philosophic*  The  discipline  of  Islam 
denounces  for  destruction  all  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  a  resur- 
rection and  a  I'rovidence.  The  Ulema  have  an  awkward  maxim, 
vhich  mi<j;lit  have  bein  too  much  even  for  the  courage  of  the 
Captain  of  the  llam})shire  militia; — namely — occidatiir  Saddu- 
Cfciis  tieque  acceptctur  ab  eo  pccHiteiUia.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
shameless  and  self-sufficient  scorner,  we  might  probably  have  had 
an  ortliodo.x,  decorous,  and  perhaps  intolerant  Mussulman  phi- 
losopher; every  hair  of  whose  beard  would  have  been  up  in  holy 
insurrection,  at  blasphemies  against  the  I'rophet,  and  his  "  per- 
sjiiritoiis  and  uncreated"  book. 

There  is  no  region  of  incpiiry  connected  with  his  subject  which 
appears  to  have  njore  j)owerful  charms  for  the  author,  than  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  middle  ages.  We  rejoice  that  this  interesting  sub- 
ject has  fallen  within  the  range  of  his  disquisition,  since  it  atfords 
him,  once  more,  an  opportunity  of  exposing  and  chastising  the  con- 
temptuous scepticism  of  the  infidel  historian.  Every  one  remem- 
bers the  perverse  delight  with  which  that  scoffer  labours  to  dis- 
parage, not  only  the  motives  and  the  policy  in  which  those  enter- 
prises begun,  but  the  signal  benefits  which  they  evetitualli/  con- 
ferred upon  Europe.  We  cannot  present  to  our  readers  the 
detail  of  reasoning  and  investigation  by  which  Mr.  Forster  arrives 
at  a  conclusion  more  creditable  to  these  prodigious  eruptions  of 
human  energy.     We  are  unable,  indeed,  to  adopt,  in  its  fullest 

•  Tlie  way  in  which  the  Mussulman  divines  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  scep- 
ticism, may  be  curiouily  illustrated  by  their  rule  of  proceeding  with  a  certain  sect  of 
infidels  or  heretics  known  by  the  name  of  Ladrl  (a  term  which  signifies  Kescio).  Their 
process  with  such  persons  is  remarkably  simple.  They  prepare  a  gridiron  with  a  brisk 
fire  under  it;  they  then  propound  to  the  doubtful  man  the  question,  ichether  fire  will 
bum  f  If  he  says,  "  /  don't  know,"  they  seat  liim  on  the  gridiron,  and  repeat  the 
question.  If  he  answers,  that  it  does,  they  immediately  withdraw  him  from  the  flames, 
somen  hat  damaged,  perhaps,  in  the  epidermis,  but  entirely  cured  of  his  pyrrhonism, 
and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  much  the  better  for  the  experiment.  If,  however,  he 
persists  in  saying  "  I  don't  hiow,"  they  suffer  him  to  remain.  For  how  can  he  complain 
of  being  broiled  alive,  who  protests  that  he  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  or  not  the 
process  is  disagreeable  ?  A  similar  expedient  might  have  saved  the  world  a  prodigious 
amount  of  nonsense  from  the  schools  of  classical  stoicism  ! 
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extent,  his  persuasion,  that  the  leaders  of  these  enterprises  were 
prompted  to  their  exertions  wholly  by  a  wise  foresight, — by  a  dis- 
tinct prospect  of  the  ruin  impending  over  Christendom, — or  by 
an  intelligent  conviction  that  Europe  must  be  precipitated  into 
Asia,  as  the  only  means  of  driving  back  the  approaching  tide  of 
devastation.  We  are  afraid  that  a  wild  and  ignorant  fanaticism 
was  more  instrumental,  than  Mr.  Forster  is  willing  to  allow,  in 
communicating  to  the  public  mind  its  portentous  and  incontrolla- 
ble  momentum.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  apprehend,  that, 
humanly  speaking,  the  deliverance  of  the  Christian  world  may, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  be  ascribed  to  those  colossal  efforts. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  anything  less  than  an  upheaving  of 
the  social  system  from  its  very  depths,  could  have  brought  into 
action  the  powers  and  resources  which  the  crisis  demanded.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  by  these  veWgxons  coalitions,  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  empire  was  suspended  for  three  centuries,  and 
Europe  preserved  from  the  loss  of  freedom  and  religion.  But 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders,  the  empire  of  Turkish  bru- 
tality and  barbarism  might,  at  this  moment,  be  oppressing  the 
faculties  and  the  liberty  of  mankind  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
northern  seas.  It  would  therefore  be  absolutely  ungrateful  to 
turn  a  scornful  eye  on  the  almost  miraculous  self-devotion  which 
turned  back  so  frightful  an  inundation.  The  value  of  the  respite 
thus  obtained — as  Mr.  Forster  observes — has  indeed  been  long 
and  generally  felt. 

*'  As  Europe  was  situated  in  the  eleventh  and  two  succeeding  centu- 
ries, human  means  could  have  availed  her  nothing,  had  Constantinople 
and  the  Hellespont  been  overpast:  as  Europe  was  constituted  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  event  has  shown  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
arms  of  Mahomet  II." — vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

In  his  progress  to  this  conclusion,  the  author  has  been  evidently 
animated,  at  every  step,  by  the  evidences  with  which  the  inquiry 
seemed  to  furnish  him  in  support  of  his  system.  F'rom  the  battle 
of  Yermuk  to  that  of  Doryloeum,  and  thenceforward,  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  crusades  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
he  seems  to  fancy  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  his  speculations.  Everywhere  he  beholds  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  engaged  in  mortal  conflict,  and  fulfilling  the  predic- 
tion, that  the  hand  of  the  wild  man  should  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  In  every  step,  too,  of  the 
march  of  these  stupendous  events,  he  is  able  most  distinctly  to 
trace  the  hand  of  Onmipotence.  From  the  providential  character 
of  the  holy  wars,  he  perceives  a  direct  and  obvious  transition  to 
the  grand  providential  connection  between  the  true  religion  and 
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tlio  f;ils(>,  or — (to  state  tlu>  iiift-nMicr  still  iiioic  i'uWy  in  liis  ow  !i 
wonU) — 

"  foUowini^  the  piof^ross  of  tlicsc  grcnt  events,  contemplated  as  parts 
of  the  ^l•eat  providential  administration  of  the  world,  wc  ascend,  in  the 
natural  order  of  tliint^s,  from  the  Saracenic  and  Latin  holy  wars,  to 
(  liristianity  and  Mahomctanism,  the  two  rclii^ioiKs  systems  troni  whose 
collision  tliey  arose; — from  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  again,  to 
tluii  respective  somces,  tlie  descendants  of  Isaac  and  IshmacI,  and  to 
the  prophetic  opp«>sition  between  tlioe  brethren;  —  from  Isaac  and  Jsh- 
niael,  lastly,  to  the  original  twofold  covenant  of  (.iod  with  Abraham  his 
servant.'" — vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

Here,  again,  \vc  have  a  niarvt'lloiis  cxiiibition  of  the  seven- 
Icasiiird  striiK's  with  whuli  the  niiiiiic  of  an  livpothosis  oftcMi 
carries  its  ri»ler  o\er  the  uroniiil  !  Clnistianilv  and  Islaniisui  are 
in  ihsperate  eontlict  with  each  other  for  three  centuries:  the 
t'oniulers  of  these  two  faiths  belong  to  the  posterity  of  Isaac  and 
of  Islnuael  ;  and  tlierct\ne  we  must  refer  their  deadly  strife  to  the 
cuve/untt  of  CJod  with  the  sire  of  these  two  patriarchs!  It  is 
needless  to  reiterate  the  fatal  objection  to  this  most  fantastic  rea- 
soning, if  reasoning  it  can  be  called.  JNolhing  further  can  be 
necessaiy  than  once  more  to  remind  the  reader  that,  in  the  first 
place,  there  can  be  no  sutiicieul  warrant  for  extending  the  appli-- 
calion  of  the  promise  beyond  the  temporal  fortunes  of  the  two 
families  and  their  descendants;  and  secondly,  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation recpiires  that  all  the  various  nations  who  embraced  the 
laith  of  the  prophet  should  be  spiritually  identified  with  the  race 
ot  Ishmael ;  a  fancy  which,  for  reasons  stated  above,  we  conceive 
to  be  wholly  inadmissible. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Forster's  perspicacity. 
He  not  oidy  connects  the  struggle  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Koran  with  the  Divine  promises,  but  he  sees  in  the  very  per- 
versions of  the  Gospel  a  positively  providential  arrangement.  He 
has  succeeiled  in  persuading  himself,  that  these  perversions  were 
most  critically  seasonable;  since,  for  the  time,  thev  so  completely 
obliterated  the  peaceful  character  of  Christ's  religion,  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  religion  of  the  sword  ;  and  this  purely  in  order  that 
it  niight  be  in  readiness  to  contend  with  an  adversary,  the  weapons 
ot  whose  warfare  were  carnal  and  sanguiuaiy.  Isaac,  the  man  of 
peace,  in  short,  nuist  be  changed  into  a  warrior,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  grapple  with  his  wild  and  ferocious 
brt)tiier.  The  author  seems  to  derive  so  much  honest  gratifica- 
tion from  this  train  of  thought,  that  we  feel  almost  reluctant  to 
interrupt  or  molest  him  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  Yet,  we  must 
ask  hini,  whether  he  can  think  it  safe  or  becoming,  to  venture 
upon   a  labyrinth    of  speculation  in   which  all   human   sagacity 
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must  soon  be  bcvvildcred  and  lost  ?  IT  views  of  this  description 
be  warrantable,  there  is  no  calamity  that  can  bt^lal  mankind — no 
extremity  of  physical  sufferin;^,  or  moral  degradation — that  may 
not  be  placed  as  it  were  under  the  special  patronage  of  Provi- 
dence. ^Abuses,  it  may  be  said,  b(;come  providential,  when  they 
cry  so  loudly  as  to  awaken  the  slundjering  energies  of  the  world. 
Tyianny  is  providential  when  it  provokes  revolution.  Revolu- 
tion is  providential,  when  its  excesses  drive  men  back  again  to 
order  and  submission.  I^^en  religious  perversion  is  providential, 
when  it  exchanges  the  armour  of  light  lV)r  the  sword  and  shield  of 
a  fleshly  wai  fare,  and  goes  forth  to  repel  the  assault  of  some 
apostasy  still  njore  abominable  and  destructive  than  itself.  Such 
are  the  prodigies  we  must  expect  to  encounter  wIkmi  we  wanfler 
into  regions   foi bidden  to  mortal  enterprize  or  wisdom. 

"^riiat  the  ruin  of  Clnistendorn  may  have  been  averted  by  the 
Crusades  is,  as  we  have  conceded,  highly  probable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  But  Mr.  Forster  is  not  satisfied  with  contending, 
in  general  terms,  for  this  result.  lie  fancies  that  he  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  working  of  I-'rovidence  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  phenomena  involved  in  those  astonishing  and  convulsive 
efforts ;  and  here  it  is  that  he  appears  to  us  to  rush  in,  where  we 
are  not  sure  that  even  angels  are  allowed  to  tread.  One  formid- 
able objection  to  this  license  of  speculation — this  almost  officious 
forwardness  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence — is,  that  it  may 
expose  to  the  attacks  of  the  caviller  and  the  scorner  an  indefensi- 
ble length  of  line,  or  may  j)lace  us  in  a  position  in  which  our 
flank  is  liable  to  be  turned.  There  is  )io  imaginable  sequence  of 
occurrences,  in  which  a  powerful  imagination,  exalted  by  an 
ardent  religious  temperament,  may  not  discern  a  providential 
march  and  procession.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  revert,  once  more, 
to  the  Crusades,  which  Mr.  Forster  is  assured  were  providen- 
tially ordained  for  the  preservation  of  Christendom,  by  the  only 
means  adequate  to  that  effect,  namely,  the  prodigal,  and  appa- 
rently insane,  outpouring  of  luiropean  strength  into  the  heart  of 
Asia.  Now  let  us  in)agine  the  case  to  have  been  different.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Peter  the  Hermit  had  failed — that  the  Christians 
had  resisted  the  infection  of  his  enthusiasm — that  they  had  been 
persuaded  by  some  better  disciplined  minrl,  carefully  to  accumu- 
hite  their  powers,  and  to  prepare  themselves  in  their  own  country 
to  meet  and  roll  back  the  torrent  of  invasion — and  that  this  policy 
had  been  eventually  successful.  We  should  then,  no  doubt,  have 
been  told,  that  the  gracious  providence  of  God  had  manifestly 
overruled  the  rashness  and  fanaticism  of  man ;  that  the  force  of 
Europe  was,  happily,  consolidated  and  concentrated  at  home,  in- 
stead of  being  wasted  and  dissipated  in  distant,  fruitless, .  and 
NO.  XIII. — JAN.  1830.  D 
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iiulecisivi;  iiiuKi(:ikin<j;s;  iind  dial  tln'  C'lirisliaii  world  was  tlius, 
almost  l)v  iiiiriicio,  rescued  iVom  tlu-  ruinous  impulses  ol  au  uu- 
goserualjlc  zeal  ! 

Agaiu  and  attain .  we  earnestl)'  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  eve  of  ProNidenee  is,  beyond  all  question,  constantly  over 
the  whole  course  ol"  this  world  ;  the  hand  of  Providence  is,  no 
less  indispiitablv,  in  tVeciuent.  direct,  and  beneficial,  but  invisible 
operation,  to  give  the  current  of  events  that  precise  direction 
which  tends  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  system  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greatest  <rooil.  Hut  here  we  feel  that  it  becomes 
hiunaM  blindness  and  frebleness  to  stop.  We  cannot  but  le- 
member  thai  the  Lord,  though  mighty  in  operation,  is  verily  a 
(lod  that  hidelh  himself.  He  rideth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ; 
but  what  morlal  eye  can  presume  to  follow  and  to  track  his 
Zoini^s  I'oitli  !  Who  among  the  sons  of  men  can  look  upon  the 
seemingly  pathless  expanse  of  his  administration,  and  say,  that 
upon  this  spot,  and  upon  that,  have  been  the  footsteps  of  the 
i\lmight\  ?  U'hat  is  there,  except  the  most  direct  and  intense 
illummalion  of  prophecy,  that  can  enable  us  to  point  out  the  ex- 
act localities  in  the  orbit  of  his  moral  government,  at  which  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  hath  been  manifestly  and  specially  revealed? 

We  inav  possibly  reniler  our  views  more  intelligible  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  physical  creation.  We 
are  taught  by  science  that  the  forces  which  rule  our  system  are  so 
wonderfully  and  critically  adjusted,  that  all  its  irregularities  are 
limited  and  periodical,  and  that  thus  they  are,  eventually,  ^elf- 
concctcd.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  the  case  to  have  been 
otherwise.  Let  us,  then,  make  that  supposition;  and  conceive 
that  the  power  of  gravitation  had  followed  a  different  law  from 
that  which  has  actually  been  ordained :  it  is  demonstrable  that,  in 
such  a  case,  the  complicated  actions  of  the  various  disturbing 
forces  would  have  been  such  as  to  require  an  occasional  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  system.  'J'he  mechanism  would  then  have  been 
without  any  self-correcting  power ;  and  tlic  action  of  Omnipo- 
tence would  have  been  repeatedly  required  to  preserve  the  whole 
from  confusion  and  ultimate  ruin.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  far  be- 
yond the  resources  of  science,  to  point  the  exact  stations  at  which 
such  special  interference  had  been  employed  in  times  past,  or 
would  be  absolutely  needed  in  time  to  come;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  vain  and  presumptuous  for  us  to  say  precisely  where 
the  second  causes  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  where  they 
had  been  aided  or  partially  overruled.  We  should  content  our- 
selves  with  the  persuasion,  that,  between  the  ordinary  superinten- 
dence and  the  special  interposition,  the  combination  would  be,  as 
it  had  ever  been,  kept  from  fatal  discord  and  disorder.     Such,  in 
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the  case  we  have  imagined,  would  be  our  views  respecting  the 
Divine  Providence,  in  the  preservation  of  the  planetary  system. 
But  even  in  that  state  of  things,  if  the  sun  were  to  stand  still  in 
Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  then  should  we  be 
quite  certain,  that  the  invisible  hand  of  God  had  been  laid  upon 
the  movements,  and  had  controlled  them  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing his  sovereignty  and  glory. 

Now  this  supposition  relative  to  the  physical  universe,  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  illustrate  the  moral  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence. The  course  of  this  world  may,  in  general,  be  left  to  obey 
the  ordinary  impulse  of  second  causes,  (always  under  the  survey 
of  that  eye  which  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth.)  The  So- 
vereign Disposer  may  have  made  it  a  part  of  his  original  scheme 
to  interpose,  wherever  those  unaided  second  causes  are  insufficient 
tor  the  completion  of  his  purposes ;  but  then,  our  science  is  un- 
able to  fix,  with  any  certainty,  upon  the  points  or  stages,  in  the 
career  of  events,  at  which  such  interference  has  taken  place. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  we  cannot  contemplate,  without  certain 
misgivings,  the  researches  of  what  may  be  called  the  religious 
philosophy  oj  history ;  whose  object  is  to  determine  and  to  mark 
out,  by  a  broad  and  visible  line,  the  very  path  of  that  special 
agency.  Unless  the  light  of  prophecy  shines  with  a  burning 
splendour  upon  the  spot,  or  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  has  been 
displayed  in  signs  and  wonders  that  overpower  all  mistrust,  we 
never  can  precisely  fix  upon  the  scene  of  a  special  providence; 
and  therefore  our  best  wisdom  is,  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
general  conviction,  that  all  thinos  tvork  too-ether  for  g-ood. 

Mr.  rorster  devotes  two  ample  chapters  to  a  consideration  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Mahometanism,  or  at  least  by  Mahometatis^ 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  literature.  We  have  room  to 
do  no  more  than  to  recommend  these  chapters  to  the  attentive 
study  of  our  readers,  as  forming,  together  with  those  on  the 
Crusades,  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive  portion 
of  his  volumes.  The  picture,  perhaps,  is  rather  gorgeously  co- 
loured; and  the  dimensions  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  life. 
But  nevertheless  it  is  a  representation  which  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  enriching  our  understanding  and  enlarging  our 
charity.  We  are  too  apt,  in  forming  our  notions  of  the  Moslemin, 
to  forget  that  they  had  their  peaceable  as  well  as  their  warlike 
triumphs.  We  think  of  their  annals  only  as  records  of  bloodshed, 
havoc,  and  sensuality.  We  lose  sight  of  the  long  interval  of  in- 
tellectual glory  which  has  numbered  the  Arabs  among  the  pre- 
servers of  humanity  and  of  science.  We  have  no  eyes  to  see  the 
influences  of  their  rule,  during  that  period,  upon  all  the  arts 
which  confer  both  grace  and  comfort  on  human  existence.  We  are 
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prone  to  tontompliito  tlir  Mahoiiu'taii  (U»miiiioii  solely  as  a  deadly 
i»Ii<^lit,  wliiili  li;is  visited  no  res;i(Mj  of  (lie  earth  williout  leaving 
beliniil  il  llu-  marks  of  desolation  and  sterility.  A  more  effectual 
or  eiitertainiufi;  corrective  of  these  prejudices  will  not  easily  be 
round  than  this  portion  of  Mr.  Forster's  tliscpiisition.  VVc  are, 
ne\ertheless,  under  the  lu-eessity  of  (lualit'ying  this  praise  with  the 
saute  censure  whiih  attaches,  more  or  less,  to  the  whole  of  his 
perl'oruianee.  Isaac  ami  Ishmael  haunt  us  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. I'liey  are,  really,  (|uite  onniipresent.  They  are  of  all 
plact's,  and  of  all  tiuus.  The  aiilhor  iinds  as  clear  an  analogy 
b«"t«ten  tlu'  religion  of  Christ  and  tiiat  of  Mahomet,  in  the  litera- 
tiuf  of  the  Saracens  as  in  tlu  ir  wars  and  their  fanaticism. 
\N  liethei  in  tiu>  struggle  of  the  battle-lield — or  in  the  nobler 
rivalry  of  intellectual  aiid)ition — or  in  the  work  of  religious  mi- 
micrv  and  imposture — always,  and  every  where,  the  son  of  Hagar 
fnltils  his  inophelic  relation  towards  the  son  of  Sarah  !  Whether 
(hey  are  mortally  cpiarrelling  with  each  other — or  whether  they 
are  engageil  in  something  like  a  contest  of  generous  emulation — 
still  the  two  brothers  are  perpetually  before  us.  Absolutely, 
there  is  no  escaping  from  these  eternal  apparitions.  Stand 
where  you  will,  they  stare  you  in  the  face,  with  an  importunity 
somewhat  resembling  that  with  which  the  eye  of  a  portrait  often 
pursues  you  to  every  corner  of  the  room  ;  till  at  last  we  get  weary 
and  incredulous,  and  the  delusion  vanishes. 

We  have  further  to  remark,  that  in  his  estimate  of  the  beneficial 
influences  of  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  Mr.  Forster  appears  by  no 
means  to  have  kept  sufficiently  in  mind,  that  the  Mahometans 
have,  generally,  been  intelligent,  civilized,  and  scientific,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  their  departure  from  the  true  spirit  of  their 
faith.  Their  early  history  is  humourously,  but  truly  enough, 
abridsjed  by  George  Huddesford: 

"Mahomet,  marching  at  the  head 
Of  his  victorious  rabble, 
His  apostolic  mission  proved 
\V'ith  sword  irrefiagable  : 
A  heaven  of  wine  and  women  preached 
To  make  men  more  devout ; 
And,  \i  he  could  not  turn  their  brains. 
His  Saracens  beat  them  out." 

But  then,  with  conquest  came  grandeur,  and  prosperity,  and 
wealth  ;  and  these  did  their  usual  work  with  the  brain-ejecting 
barbarians,  as  they  have  done  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  they 
brought  with  them  in  their  train,  repose,  refinement,  and  luxury; 
they  gave  men  leisure  to  reflect  and  to  comment  on  the  more 
pacific  and  indulgent  texts  and  traditions  of  their  religion— if  not 
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to  foroet  both  text  and  tradition  together.  And  thus  it  was  that 
the  conquenng  Mussuhiians,  like  many  other  conquerors,  were 
softened  and  melted  down  by  their  own  successes,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  impressions  more  favourable  to  the  refinement 
of  the  human  character.  The  desperate  and  daring  features  of 
Moloch  were  gradually  mitigated,  till  the  men  became,  like  Be- 
lial, "  in  art  more  graceful  and  humane"  than  their  fiery  and  ruf- 
fian forefathers.  And  then  there  followed,  naturally,  the  reign  of 
mental  activity,  and  even  of  religious  liberality  and  toleration ;  of 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  indicates  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
brute  force,  or  grovelling  sense,  or  slavish  superstition.  And  thus 
it  was  that  the  Saracenic  kingdoms  were  honoured,  for  three  cen- 
turies, by  the  distinguished  office  of  keeping  alive  the  sacred  fires 
of  intelligence  and  civility,  while,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  flame  was  dimly  smouldering,  and  almost  on  the 
point  of  hopeless  extinction. 

All  these  glories,  hoM'ever,  are  now  gone  by.  The  Turk  is  at 
present  the  principal  representation  of  Islamism;  and  his  nature, 
being  incapable  of  receiving  its  delicate  accompaniments,  exhibits 
the  superstition  of  Mahomet  in  its  original  and  coarse  simplicity. 
If  the  Mussulman  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  federal  posterity 
of  Ishmael,  he  at  present  resembles  him  chiefly  in  his  aljoriginal 
rudeness,  whether  we  seek  him  at  Constantinople  in  the  person 
of  the  portly  Osmanli,  or  follow  him  to  the  desert  in  that  of  the 
spare,  abstemious,  and  half-naked  Bedouin. 

Our  main  objections  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Forster  are  now 
pretty  fully  and  distinctly  before  our  readers.  They  will  per- 
ceive that,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  been  composed  in  a  state  of 
mental  calenture,  which  exalts  the  colours,  and  exaggerates  the 
proportions  of  every  object  that  presents  itself.  His  faculties 
appear  to  have  been  raised,  by  the  interest  of  his  task,  to  a  degree 
of  morbid  and  feverish  sensibility,  which  enables  him  to  discern 
resemblances  and  contrasts  that  escape  all  ordinary  and  healthful 
perception.  He  finds  that  the  true  believers  have  sometimes 
hated  one  another  with  an  odium  theologicum  that  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  Christendom  ;  that  they  have  persecuted 
one  another  with  a  merciless  fury  that  might  well  nigh  have  ena- 
moured St.  Dominic  of  their  creed :  that  they  have  worried  each 
other  with  disputes,  the  subtlety  of  which  might  almost  have  made 
the  seraphic  and  irrefragable  doctors  of  our  schools  expire  with 
envy ;  that  the  doctrines  of  fatalism  have  been  agitated  among 
them  at  a  prodigal  expense  and  waste  of  charity,  that  might  rival 
the  glories  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy  itself;  that  their  very  sects 
almost  affect  a  numerical  approximation  to  those  of  Judaism  and 
Christianitv.     In  these,  and  various  other  circumstances,  he  dis- 
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fciiis  more  :lgrecllRM^t^  ami  correspondencies  between  the  two 
systems  than  we  have  time  or  patience  to  enumerate;  in  these 
lines  of  t'amilv  likeness  he  discerns  infallible  iiulications  of  a 
ronntetion,  Mliieli  hads  him  up  at  once  to  the  history  of  the 
tvMi  |)atriarchs.  J^ven  {\\c  accidental  tleformities  of  the  true 
ri'lijiion  furnish  him  w  ith  conclusive  evidence  of  a  close  relation- 
sliip  between  it  and  the  spurious  one!  To  vary,  for  a  moment, 
tiiu  ilhistiatiun  of  the  matter, — he  sees  two  rivers  Howing  be- 
fore him,  and  there  is  salmon  in  both — and  in  both,  perhaps, 
there  are,  casually,  many  other  things  to  be  found,  much  less 
agreeable  and  desirable, — ami  these  phenomena  tempt  him  very 
gra\i  ly  to  surmise,  that  each  stream  is,  in  all  human  piobability, 
ilistinctly  traceable  to  one  common  source  ! 

A  great  deal  of  all  this,  the  cool  and  impartial  spectator  will 
easily  perceive  to  be  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  lie  will  pro- 
bably be  tempted  to  pronounce  a  similar  judgment  on  certain  of 
the  author's  speculations  on  prophecy — a  region  which  holds 
out  so  many  irresistible  allurements  to  the  spirit  of  fervid  and 
contemplative  pietv.  One  instance  of  his  keenness  in  discover- 
ing analogies  and  similitudes  will  sufKciently  exemplify  the 
dangers  to  which  this  temper  is  constantly  exposing  the  adven- 
turer. After  expatiating  at  large  in  the  ample  range  of  Daniel 
autl  the  Revelations,  he  suddenly  turns  aside  into  a  less  fre- 
quented path,  in  search  of  additional  testimony  to  his  system. 
The  sacreil  Sciiptures,  he  says,  must  be  supposed  to  contain 
A\hat  a  great  philosopher  (Boyle)  has  termed  "  unheeded  pro- 
phecies, ovei looked  mysteries,  and  strange  harmonies;"  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  hint,  he  fixes  on  the  24th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  appears  to  him  to  teem  with  hitherto  unnoticed 
references  to  the  Arabian  Antichrist.  The  oracles  there  uttered 
by  our  Lord,  he  contends,  belong  to  a  class  of  predictions  which 
he  is  fond  of  describing  as  germinant  prophecies.  They  extend 
trom  the  apostasies  which  were  to  precede  the  downfal  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  those  which  should  follow  to  the  end  of  time:  and  the  oc- 
currences, in  such  a  context,  of  expressions  applicable  to  Mahomet, 
furnishes  Mr.  Forster  with  a  strong  presumption  that  we  are 
tidly  warranted  in  so  applying  them.  He  then  invites  the  reader 
to  consider  for  himself  the  passage  in  question,  and  to  form  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  proposed  application: 

"  Saint  Matthew,  xxiv. 
"  23.  Then,  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or 
there  J  believe  it  not.  24.  For  there  shall  ansc  false  Clirists  and  false 
prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders  j  insomuch,  that,' if  it 
were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect.  25.  Hehold,  I  have 
told  you  before.     26.  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he 
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IS   IN    THE  DESERT  5    gO  UOt  foitll  :     Bcliolcl,   HE  IS  IN  THE  SECRET  CHAM- 
BERS 3   believe  it  not." — p.  242. 

To  this  passage  Mr.  Forster  subjoins  his  own  interpretation: 
and  iiaving  urged  that,  in  the  main  particuhirs,  it  has  a  manifest 
application  to  Mahomet, — (who  offered  himself  to  the  Jews  as 
their  Messiah, — who  was,  most  eminently,  a  false  prophet, — who 
founded  his  pretensions  on  that  greatest  of  all  signs  and  wonders 
the  Koran, — and  who  allured  numberless  apostates  from  the  ranks 
ot  the  elect,) — he  proceeds  with  his  explanation  tlius : 

"  'Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert:']  Christ,  it  will  be  had  in  remem- 
brance, pronounced  the  prophecy  in  a  country  immediately  adjoining 
the  Arabian  desert;  can  it,  then,  be  matter  of  reasonable  doubt,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  conspicuous  place  which  the  Arabian  heresiarch 
and  his  apostasy  hold  elsewhere  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  that  the 
finger  of  God  is  here  laid  on  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet  and  Maho- 
inetanism  ?" — p.  242. 

"  'Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers:']  In  the  inner  apartments  of 
the  house,  in  its  most  private  recesses :  both  the  Greek  term  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  its  Hebrew  equivalent  in  the  Old,  have  a  significancy 
not  to  be  misunderstood  3*  the  prophecy  here  pourtrays  Mahomet  to  the 
life,  in  his  proper  character^  and  pursues  him  to  those  hidden  scenes  of 
'  chambering  and  wantonness,'  which  set  the  seal  of  antichrist  on  himself 
and  his  religion." — p.  244,  245. 

Now  if  the  success  of  Mr.  Forster's  book  were  a  matter  in 
which  we  felt  the  deepest  personal  interest,  the  first  thing  we 
should  do  would  be  to  request,  that  he  would  expunge  the  whole 
of  this  application  of  St.  Matthew  from  the  next  edition  of  it. 
Or,  if  we  could  not  prevail  thus  far,  we  should,  at  least,  beseech 
of  him  to  sacrifice  the  two  paragraphs  which  we  have  quoted 
above.  No  man,  whose  brain  is  sufficientlv  removed  from  the 
torrid  zone  of  an  hypothesis,  will  ever  be  induced  to  believe  that  our 
Saviour,  when  he  pronounces  to  his  followers  this  warning  against 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  had  his  eye  fixed  upon  any  re- 
moter period  tiian  that  at  which  the  caution  would  be  eminently 
useful  to  those  who  heard  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  apparent 
confusion  between  the  more  immediate  and  the  more  distant  ap- 
plication of  his  words  in  other  portions  of  this  chapter,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  at  least,  there  is  no  ambiguity.  It  is  vain  to 
search  here  for  "  overlooked  mysteries,"  or  strange  "  harmonies," 
or  latent  predictions.  A  moment's  glance  must  satisfy  us,  that, 
in  these  verses,  the  object  of  our  Lord  was  to  furnish  directions 
to  the  Christians  (or  the  Elect),  for  their  conduct  in  those  awful 

*  "  For  the  signification  of  ra/xeiov,  see  Schleusner  in  voc. :  for  that  of  TTr7> 
whicli,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  is  uniformly  renderetl  by  raf^iiov,  conip.  Parkhurst's 
Hebrew  Lexicon." 
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timrs,  \\luMi  tlio  Sacivcl  City  wns  vfri;iii«i  to  hor  destruction. 
Nolliiii<4,  (litictorc,  can  he  more  fantastic  than  to  extend  llwse 
partit  niar  ailnionitit)ns  to  a  period  of  several  centuries  beyond 
thai  lalal  crisis.  Al  all  events,  the  hist  two  sentences  of  this  hi- 
t«  iprctation  are  utterly  indefcnsihle.  Our  Saviour  guards  his  dis- 
ciphs  aj;ainst  the  pretensions  of  false  Messiahs,  whether  they  in- 
vite then-  followt-rs  to  join  them  in  the  neighbouring  wilderness, 
or  whether  they  asseud>le  them  in  secret  apartments,  to  prepare 
for  more  public  operations.  But  then  Mr.  Forster  discovers,  that 
the  wilderness  in  ijueslion  is,  in  geographical  strictness,  a  portion 
«)f  Arabia,  and  Tumenv  mav  sometimes  signify  a  bed-chaniber ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  words  of  our  Saviour  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
c/i(i//i/)cri/irr,  and  wantonness,  and  voluptuous  retirements  of  the 
Prophet  of  the  Desert,  the  Impostor  of  Arabia! !  Such  fanciful 
and  capric  ions  interpretation  as  this,  is,  really,  almost  sufficient,  of 
itself,  to  stultify  the  whole  work;  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
heartily  desirous  to  see  this  specimen  of  it  discarded  altogether. 

\\c  should,  however,  be  very  deeply  concerned,  if  our  unre- 
served exposition  of  Mr.  Forster's  aberrations  from  sobriety  and 
caution,  should  repel  our  readers  from  a  patient  examination  of 
his  labours.  His  performance,  it  should  be  understood,  has  this 
peculiar  merit — that  we  might  toss  his  main  hypothesis  over- 
board, and  yet  accompany  him  in  safety  over  a  large  extent  oi 
prosperous  and  instructive  navigation.  VMiether  or  not  Chris- 
tianity and  Islamism  preserve,  towards  each  other,  the  relation  of 
the  legitimate  to  the  spurious  son,  it  must  always  be  of  immense 
importance,  that  its  merits  and  its  demerits  should  be  impartially 
estimated.  Each  system  of  faith  is  a  phenomenon  of  prodigious 
interest  and  moment,  in  the  history  of  our  species.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  culpable  to  suffer  their  re- 
lative positions  to  be  settled  solely  by  '  superficial,  unweighing, 
and  ignorant'  prejudice.  They  are  subjects  that  deserve  the 
careful  study  of  all  who  delight  to  search,  patiently  and  reverently, 
into  the  w  ays  of  Providence  ;  and  such  inquirers  w  ill  find,  in  Mr. 
Forster,  a  very  useful  and  enlightened  companion,  even  though  it 
may  scarcely  be  safe  to  trust  implicitly  to  him  as  a  guide.  To 
one  praise  he  is  most  signally  entitled, — he  brings  with  him  to  his 
task  a  truly  candid,  generous  and  Christian  spirit.  He  cannot 
endure  to  contemplate,  in  the  countless  millions  who  have  followed 
the  delusions  of  Mahomet,  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  work- 
manship fitted  solely  for  dishonour,  and  ordained  to  hopeless 
destruction.  He  is  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deception  they  have 
followed  may  be  overruled  eventually  to  some  vast  and  beneficent 
purpose;  and  he  is  therefore  disposed  to  extend  to  the  misbe- 
lievers themselves  a  generous,  and  almost  a  brotherly  good-will. 
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He  reminds  us,  that  it"  we  contemplate  the  main  theory  of  Islam, 
we  shall  find  it  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  middle  term 
between  truth  and  error;  as  occupying  a  post  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  the  heathen  superstitions,  though  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  below  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  He  further  re- 
minds us,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Mahometans  recede  from  their 
strong  holds  of  fanatical  bigotry,  they  are  found  to  approximate 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  their  heterodoxy  often 
advances  nearly  to  the  confines  of  the  Catholic  verity;  in  some 
instances,  more  nearly  than  the  system  of  many  among  ourselves, 
who  still  retain  the  Christian  name  and  profession;  nay,  that  the 
Mahometan  sects  may  be  said  to  have  furnished  their  confessors, 
and  even  their  martyrs,  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  further  calls 
upon  us  to  recollect,  that  Islamism  can  boast  of  many  worthies 
illustrious  for  piety,  self-denial,  and  munificence;  and  that,  even 
in  the  present  decay  of  Mahometan  enthusiasm,  there  is  still  fre- 
quently to  be  found  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  a  warmth 
of  devotion,  and  a  temper  of  self-prostration,  which  might  well 
put  to  shame  the  faithless  apathy  of  many  a  professing  Christian. 
AW  these  circumstances  together  strengthen  him  in  the  persuasion, 
that  there  is  a  large  extent  of  common  ground  on  which  the  two 
religions  may  meet,  in  God's  good  time,  and  wrestle,  kindly  and 
amicably,  with  each  other,  till  Islamism  shall  retire  from  the  con- 
test defeated,  and  sinevy-shrunken;  but  shall  nevertheless  carry 
away  a  blessing  incomparably  richer  than  the  brightest  victory. 

All  these  considerations  would,  at  any  time,  be  worthy  at  least 
of  dispassionate  attention  :  but  in  this  age  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, the  neglect  of  them  would  be  almost  criminal.  We  are 
now  seeking  for  the  most  hopeful  and  judicious  methods  of  ap- 
proaching the  hearts  and  consciences  of  heathens  and  infidels,  of 
every  class  and  denomination.  Surely,  then,  it  becomes  us  to 
listen  respectfully  to  the  charitable  suggestions  of  a  kind-hearted 
pious,  and  learned  man,  who  is  labouring  to  level  the  obstructions 
of  ungenerous  prepossession,  and  to  prepare,  upon  their  ruins,  a 
highway  for  our  God.  Hitherto,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  *  mere  despair '  of  human  zeal  and  wisdom,  to  discover  the 
direction  in  which  the  superstition  of  Mahomet  may  be  best 
assailed.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  most  promising  mode  of 
advancing  towards  this  intent,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain, 
namely,  that  nothing  can  more  effectually  or  more  disastrously 
retard  that  consummation,  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
system  itself,  and  a  feeling  either  of  settled  aversion,  or  of  con- 
temptuous disregard  for  those  who  profess  it.  However  we  may 
end,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  begin  by  acquainting  ourselves 
with  whatever  good  that  system  may  contain,  and  by  allowing  it 
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a  liln'ial  \:iIiio  in  tlio  accomit.  ^\iiv  ullior  pi  iiuipic  or  IcinptM-  can 
lonil  ti»  nt)lliiiiu.  I»iit  lo  a  I'atal  alituatioii,  aiul  to  llu;  (Itlcat  ol  cvi-iy 
exrili«)n  \\lii<  li  /»  al  and  benevolence  can  devise. 

Hnt  allhon^h  we  me  leadv  to  hail  the  spirit  which  has  impelled 
him  to  tliis  iiiulrrtakiii^j:,  we  are  unable  to  catch  even  a  <ilimpse  ol 
that  sunshine  whiih  seems,  at  limes,  to  burst  with  such  full  eftul- 
gencc  upon  Mr.  Forster.  lie  has  succeeded  in  persuading  him- 
self that  Mahometanism  is,  in  its  own  nature,  by  no  means  a 
savage  and  incorrigible  adversary  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  He 
rather  regards  it  as  a  shaggy  pioneer,  who  will  be  found,  al  last, 
to  have  been  labouring  most  sturdily  and  efteclively,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  (iospel, — as  a  sort  of  '  drudging  goblin,' whose 
'  hairv  strength'  has  long  been  employed  to  make  the  rough  places 
level,  and  tlu;  crooked  things  straight.  He  conceives  llic  Koran 
to  be  incomparably  belter  adapted  to  gross  and  semibarbarous 
natures  than  the  purity  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  rugged  energies 
of  tlu'  Mahonu'tan  faith,  l)y  |)reserving  among  a  vast  portion  of 
the  human  race  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity,  may  have  se- 
cured, till  the  time  of  consummation,  a  large  extent  of  territory 
for  the  linal  and  victorious  occupation  of  the  whole  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  And  when  once  the  road  is  effectually  opened,  the 
march  of  the  spiritual  conquest,  he  is  convinced,  must  be  incon- 
ceivably rapid  !  All  this  wliile,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the 
genius  of  Mahomet  has  hitherto  assumed  no  other  visible  aspect 
than  that  of  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Up 
to  this  moment,  as  we  all  know,  the  Nazarenc  is  no  where  an 
object  of  such  unmitigated  scorn  as  in  the  realms  of  Islamism. 
To  the  Son  of  Mary,  it  is  true,  the  Arabian  Messiah  has  con- 
signed the  ofHces  of  intercession  and  of  judgment:  but  even  at 
his  second  advent  he  is  to  appear  only  as  the  last  of  the  caliphs; 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Froi)het  is  to  remain  in  undiminished 
lustre  to  the  end  of  time.  The  infidels  who  question  all  this,  and 
yet  dare  to  call  themselves  Christians,  are,  to  this  day,  regarded, 
throughout  the  regions  of  Islam,  as  the  most  abject  and  hateful 
of  mankind;  as  the  most  impious  and  reprobate  of  heretics:  and 
there  are  few  meditations  so  animating  and  consolatory  to  the  true 
believer,  as  that,  which  represents  to  his  imagination  the  burning- 
soil  \\hich  the  giaour  is  to  tread,  and  the  boiling  water  which  he 
is  to  drink,  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity  !  By  what  imaginable 
process  an  approximation  is  to  be  effected  between  these  two 
persuasions,  it  greatly  surpasses  all  our  ingenuity  to  comprehend. 
To  the  argument  from  miracles,  the  Moslemin  are  utterly  inac- 
cessible. The  argument  from  prophecy  they  contrive  to  turn  to 
their  own  account.  And  as  for  the  tenet  of  the  divine  unity,  it 
seems,  at  present,  to  be  only  a  cause  of  insuperable   alienation ; 
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since  the  Nazarcnes  are  charged  by  the  Faithful  with  a  most  im- 
pudent and  profane  violation  of  it. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Forster  shall,  upon  mature  consideration, 
retain  his  belief  that  tiie  Christian  cause  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  debtor  to  this  mystery  of  deception,  it  is  undoubtedly  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  jetract,  without  delay,  certain  vehement  denun- 
ciations against  it,  wherewith  he  has  disburdened  his  spirit,  in  its 
moments  of  fierce  and  zealous  indignation.  We  find  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  comprehending  how  a  scheme  of  faith,  which 
stands  in  the  gap  between  Christianity  and  heathenism — which, 
according  to  JMr.  Forster,  has  done  so  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  that  it  appears  as  if  "  Isaac  without  Ishmael 
could  not  have  been  made  perfect"* — and  which  forms  the  bridge 
or  causeway  over  wliich  Christianity  may  possibly  have  to  march 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world — we  cannot  quite  comprehend  how 
a  belief,  which  merits  these  descriptions,  can  fairly  or  properly 
be  designated  as  the  most  devastating  of  all  apostasies,  and  as 
nothmg  better  than  an  Antichristinn  perversion  of  divine  truth. 
Either  Mr.  Forster  must  have  formed  an  extravagant  estimate  of 
the  services  which  the  delusions  of  Mahomet  are  likely  to  render 
to  the  truth  of  Christ,  or  else  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  con- 
template as  a  blessing,  rather  than  a  curse,  the  dispersion  of 
"  the  perspicuous  hook'^  throughout  the  more  uncivilized  regions 
of  the  globe.  Should  the  views  of  this  writer  become  universally 
j)opular,  we  should  hardly  be  surprised  by  the  circulation  of  pro- 
posals for  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Islam!  As,  however,  we  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  look, 
with  much  complacency,  on  a  project  of  this  nature,  we  must,  for 
the  present,  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  believe  to  be  afar  more 
cxce/le?it  way  of  bringing  barbarians  into  the  path  of  salvation, 
namely,  by  introducing  among  them  civilization  and  Christianity 
hand  in  hand  together,  rather  than  by  relying  upon  falsehood  as 
the  herald  and  forerunner  of  truth.  If  this  method  be  pursued, 
with  a  due  combination  of  energy  and  prudence,  there  will,  as- 
suredly, be  no  necessity  for  a  passage  through  Mahometanism, 
from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  superstition  to  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  Gospel.  We  may,  then,  reasonably  hope,  that  the  nations 
that  sit  in  the  deadly  shadows  of  idolatry  may  be  brought  forth 
into  the  open  day,  without  being  entertained  or  bribed  by  the  way 
with  visions  of  "  black  eyes  and  lemonade" — the  eternal  ingre- 
dients of  Musulman  felicity! 

We  are  compelled  to  suppress  a  variety  of  reflections  and  re- 
marks, which  we  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  our  progress 
through  this  work  ;  but  the  insertion  of  wliich  would,  it  is  to  be 

*  Vi.l.  ii.  p.  277. 
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t'eaicd,  rnulri  tlu-  imp:iti»Muc  of  our  readers  positively  oiitrnj^cous, 
notwitlistaiidini;  the  \ivi(l  interest  wliieli  attaches  to  the  subject ; — 
an  inteii'st  made  additit)nally  vivid  by  events  which,  wliile  we  are 
writing',  are  rapidly  dcjiloi/ifig  before  our  eyes.  The  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  nioutlis  seem  to  inilicate  the  no  very  distant  ac- 
coinplislinieut  of  a  traditional  notion,  which  has  long  been  cur- 
rent among  the  true  believers,  that  the  inridcl  dogs  arc  destined, 
at  last,  to  worry  and  chase  them  out  of  Europe.  The  pack  has 
of  late  been  cheered  on,  with  tremendous  eftect,  by  the  niiglity 
hunt*  r  of  Muscovy.  The  Thracian  barrier  itself  has  presented 
no  impeilimeiit  to  his  career.  The  circle  apjjcars  to  be  closing  in 
upon  the  Scythian  buflalo.  Notwithstanding  the  breathing  time 
which  is  now,  reluctantly,  allowed  him,  the  hounds  may  before 
Ktng  !){>  once  more  let  slip — they  will  then  soon  be  upon  his 
iiaunehes  ;  and,  after  perilous  laceration,  will  drive  him,  bleeding 
and  mutilated,  back  into  his  Asiatic  domains.  All  this  seems 
more  than  probable  :  and  with  whatever  emotion  the  politician 
mav  look  upon  the  prospect,  the  Christian  can  hardly  contem- 
plate it  without  feeling  his  heart  burn  within  him.  There  is 
something  animating  in  the  thought,  that  perhaps  the  present 
generation  may  not  have  wholly  passed  away,  before  the  abomi- 
nation which  makcth  desolate,  shall  be  removed  from  the  Temple 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  its  dome  echo  once  more  with  the  anthems  of 
Christian  adoration.  We  forbear,  however,  to  pursue,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  march  of  these  awful  vicissitudes  into  the  regions 
which  are  hidden  from  human  gaze.  We  have  hardly  caught 
from  Mr.  Forstcr  the  tone  of  sanguine  confidence,  which  is 
needful  to  carry  us  forward  into  the  depths  of  that  wilderness  of 
speculation.  To  him,  these  events  may,  possibly,  supply  a  multi- 
tude of  signs  and  indications,  which  speak  of  a  decisive  confirma- 
tion to  his  system.  To  us,  they  at  present  furnish  nothing  more 
than  an  additional  and  powerful  motive  for  observing,  with  re- 
verent attention,  the  developement  of  God's  gracious  purposes 
towards  the  Church,  which  his  own  word  has  pronounced  to  be 
indestructible. 
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Art.  II. — The  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  J.  B.  S. 
Carvvithen,  B.  D.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford;  Banipton  Lecturer 
for  1809;  and  Vicar  of  Sandhurst,  Berks.  London.  Baldwin 
and  Cradock.  8vo.  2  vols.   1829. 

It  cannot,  assuredly,  be  considered  any  disparagement  to  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and,  yet  more,  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
which  has  appeared  in  our  times,  if  we  state  our  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church  has  by  no  means  precluded 
other  writers  from  directing  their  steps  in  a  similar  course.  On 
the  contrary,  his  most  interesting  volumes  have  created  an  appe- 
tite and  awakened  a  taste  which  require  farther  gratification,  and 
which,  indeed,  demand  yet  more  substantial  nutriment  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  bocca  do/ce  which  he  has  afforded  them.  If  this 
were  all  the  good  which  Mr.  Southey  had  effected  by  his  choice 
of  subject,  he  would  sufficiently  demand  the  gratitude  of  every 
well-wisher  of  our  Establishment — how  much  he  has  done  beyond 
this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  here  express  to  any  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  open  our  pages. 

The  sketch  of  our  Church  History,  which  Mr.  Southey  has  so 
happily  dashed  off,  is  rapid,  brilliant,  spirited,  and  attractive. 
The  figures,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  heroic  cast,  and  they 
stand  out  from  his  canvass  in  bold  relief.  All  that  he  pur- 
posed to  himself  he  has  executed,  most  skilfully  and  successfully; 
and  if  beauty  of  colouring  and  correctness  of  outline  were  every 
thing  which  the  pencil  can  furnish,  it  were  idle  to  seek  for  these 
elsewhere.  To  quit  our  metaphor,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Work 
intended  for  what  is  called  popular  circulation;  which  is  to  allure 
those  whom  business  or  indolence,  activity  or  sloth,  may  prevent 
from  more  laborious  reading;  and  whose  chief  hope  of  success  is 
lested  on  its  power  delectamli  pariterque  monendi,  must  be  framed 
on  principles  excluding  much  which  the  Historical  Student  will 
reasonably  expect  and  demand,  in  a  composition  more  imme- 
diately addressed  to  his  use.  The  Book  of  the  Church,  viewed 
in  this  light,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  Memoirs,*  in  comparison 
with  History.  Each  in  its  peculiar  line  may  attain  the  highest 
excellences  of  its  kind;  but  as  their  kinds  are  distinct,  so  also  are 
their  excellences. 

There  is  no  want  of  materials  for  a   History  of  our  Church; 
and  one  of  the  great  merits,  among  the  many  great  merits,  which 

•  Such  ought  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  title.  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  to  be  regrt'tted  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  TO  BIBAION  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  a  Book  not  written  by  Man. 
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Ml.  (.'iirwillitMi  lias  «;\liil>ittMl  in  liis  pn'stiil  |nihli(alioii,  is  to  be 
louiul  in  his  iiitity  of  silectiou.  Huinot  ami  Stiype,  not  to  men- 
tion nnnuMous  otluM-  authoiilics  less  imnicdiatoly  at  hand,  doubt- 
less lunst  be  reaii  and  mastered  by  every  one  who  seeks  to  ac- 
jpiaint  himsrlf  prolonmlly  with  the  rise  ami  progress  of  our 
national  luiiuions  diseipline  and  doetrine.  They  hold  the  keys 
of  the  English  llcfoiniers' armoury ;  and  they  furnish  a  choice  of 
weapons  of  proof,  without  borrowing  from  which  the  Theologian 
must  not  presume  to  enter  the  figiit,  nor  to  gird  himscU  against 
anv  of  the  Philistines  who  challenge  us  to  come  out  and  set  our 
battle  in  arrav.  It  is  to  the  pages  of  the  Bishop  of  Saruni,  and 
of  the  Minister  of  Low  Leyton^  that  the  Divine,  the  Statesman, 
the  l*hil()sopher,  the  Antiquary,  and  the  patient  inquirer  after 
every  species  of  Truth,  must,  in  the  lirst  place,  direct  his  re- 
searches, if  he  would  accurately  learn  the  springs  and  causes,  the 
birth,  growth,  adolescence,  and  maturity  of  our  present  Ecclesi- 
asticalPolilv.  But  when  the  memory  has  once  become  deep- 
dyed,  imbued,  and  inipregnated  by  these  writers;  when  we  are  in- 
cocti  houcsfo;  when  the  thirst  has  been  slaked  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  we  begin  to  sip  for  the  indulgence  of  a  fastidious  taste, 
rather  than  for  the  relief  of  an  insufferable  drought;  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  although  no  other  waters  may  be  more  salubrious, 
many  may  be  brighter  to  the  eye  and  sweeter  to  the  palate. 
Strype's  pretensions  scarcely  exceed  those  of  a  j)ainful  annalist  and 
a  laborious  compiler;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  took  much 
creilit  to  himself  for  the  cumbrousness  of  his  unwieldy  honesty. 
So  Burnet,  (putting  aside  certain  peculiarities  of  opinion,)  though 
for  the  most  part  perspicuous,  distinct,  nervous,  and  masculine, 
is  assuredly  rough,  sometimes  even  to  coarseness,  and  never  over- 
solicitous  of  elegance.  Even  if  the  pleasure  of  reading  be  con- 
sidered (as  doubtless  it  ought  to  be)  but  a  secondary  object,  there 
is  no  [\i\.\c  profit  to  be  obtained  by  a  concentration  of  the  widely 
scattered  and  discursive  narratives  of  the  authors  whom  wehavejust 
named.  Strype,  indeed,  avowedly  throws  all  his  facts  into  loose 
packages  and  separate  bundles;  and  sometimes,  when  we  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  compact  and  closely- printed  octavos,  for 
which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  have  felt,  perhaps,  a  little  confused  and  perplexed  by 
the  countless  atoms  and  unnumbered  molecules  of  information 
which  were  emanating  from  every  letter  of  every  line, — we  have 
fancied  ourselves  not  wholly  unlike  the  Princess  in  the  Faerie  Tale, 
who  was  instructed  to  assort,  and  assign  to  their  respective  owners, 
in  a  given  time,  the  feathers  of  every  bird  known  under  heaven, 
which  had  been  heaped  and  mixed  together  in  the  uttermost  en- 
tanglement of  disorder.     We  would  willingly,  also,  have  received 
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assistance  from  the  wand  wliidi,  at  a  touch,  distributed  this  phi- 
mage,  and  reduced  it  to  its  natural  arrangement.*  In  like  man- 
ner, with  Burnet,  there  is  a  perpetual  reduplication  and  retrogyra- 
tion,  a  second  treading  in  former  steps,  over  which  Ovid  would 
have  quibbled  through  a  score  of  antithetical  hexameters: 

,   .  .  ambiguo  lopsu  refluitquejiuitque 
Occiirrensque  sibi  Venturas  aspicit  undas. 

We  have  no  sooner  arrived  fairly  at  the  settlement  of  the  Refor- 
mation under  Elizabeth,  and  congratulated  ourselves  upon  our 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Scarlet  Lady,  than  we  are 
\vafted  back  far  beyond  the  very  beginning,  out  of  sight  of 
Henry  VI  11th  and  his  Blue  Chamber,  to  the  Great  Schism  of 
Rome  and  Avignon,  the  Council  of  Basil,  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction;  and  having  concluded  this  supplementary  prologue, 
we  are  led  on  through  a  whole  volume  of  new  matter,  upon  the 
reigns  which  we  supposed  that  we  had  long  since  exhausted.  In 
point  of  fact,  Burnet  has  quite  as  many  "  more  last  words"  as 
Baxter  himself. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  the  hand  of  a  master-artist 
employed  in  remoulding  the  huge  mass  of  undigested  materials, 
— some  of  them  yet  unfused  and  rough  from  the  mine,  others 
already  cast  into  strange  shapes  and  uncouth  images, — which  lie  so 
abundantly  before  him.  One  or  two  attempts  of  a  similar  kind, 
some  of  them  of  recent  date,  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  failures ; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  them  so;  for  the  task 
requires  a  nice  combination  of  qualities  which  do  not  often  meet 
together  in  the  same  intellect.  There  must  be  diligence  to  col- 
lect facts,  sagacity  to  compare  them,  dexterity  to  combine  them  ; 
a  spirit  which  flags  neither  under  the  toil  of  compilation  nor  of 
composition;  accuracy, judgment,  taste,  scholarship,  impartiality, 
soundness  of  Religious  opinions,  attachment  to  established  in- 
stitutions, firmness,  and  fidelity; — let  the  reader  arrange  these 
qualities  in  that  order  which  best  pleases  him,  and  then  let 
him  place  under  their  guidance  the  pen  of  a  ready  and  practised 
writer.  All  these  endowments  must  be  brought  to  the  trial,  if  it 
is  to  be  prosecuted  happily;  and  all  these,  we  feel  justified  in 
averring,  are  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us  by  Mr.  Car- 
withen. 

A  preliminary  chapter,  of  little  more  than  forty  pages,  carries 
the  reader,  in  very  rapid  progress,  from  the  early  visit  ot  Augus- 
tine to  our  islands,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  XVIdi  century. 
IVlr.  Carwithen  is  fully  aware  that  the  ground  over  which  he  has 

*  We  must  acknowledge  that  such  assistance  is  now  attorded  by  the  copious  and 
elaborate  Index  which  appeared  in  1828. 
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to  tir:i(l  is  will  bcalin  bi  lore  liiin — sajiitis  ante  'I'ritu  pcdc — and 
lit'  stops,  tluri  lore,  only  on  siuli  spots  as  aft'oid  commanding 
views  of  tlie  tiacts  below;  wiienee  the  traveller  may  become 
actiuaiiitiil  witli  tin-  iletails  of  the  country  over  wliicli  lie  is  pass- 
ing, without  being  driven  to  llie  irksome  and  ungratelul  pains  of 
exploring  each  bye-path  separately,  and  unravelling,  with  great 
expense  of  time,  toil,  and  trouble,  many  a  long  passage,  which 
after  all  may  lead  to  nothing.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  writer  who 
is  at  once  so  compendious  and  so  perspicuous;  who  has  so  keen 
an  eve  for  die  discovery  of  a  strong  position,  and  so  quick  a  step 
for  its  occupation.  Like  the  steam-engine,  he  condenses  in  order 
to  obtain  an  increase  of  power;  and  he  differs  chiefly  from  that 
stupendous  luachiue,  inasmuch  as  he  produces  his  cftect  without 
any  accompaniment  of  noise,  smoke,  and  bustle. 

It  has  been  the  mistake  of  more  than  one  late  writer  on  the 
ilawnim^  of  the  Englisii  Reformation,  to  confound  the  instru- 
ments selected  by  Providence  for  the  execution  of  that  mighty 
work,  with  the  work  itself;  and  rashly  to  imagine  that  the  for- 
tress which  we  seek  to  defend  cannot  remain  impregnable,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  every  individual  in  its  garrison  is  shown  to  be 
a  /)/('//.r  chevalier  and  mns  reproche.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has 
been  so  anxious  to  remove  what  he  terms  "  denigration"  from  the 
character  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  we  might  suppose  it  was  rather  of 
the  srentle  Titus  than  of  the  ferocious  Tudor  that  the  Historian 
was  writing;  of  him  who  counted  every  day  lost  on  which  he  had 
not  been  employed  in  increasing  the  ha|)piness  of  Mankind,  ra- 
ther than  of  him  who  never  devised  a  single  act,  unless  from  the 
most  unmitigated  selfishness.  Not  content  with  palliation,  Mr. 
Turner  boKlly  enteis  upon  panegyric;  and  little  satisfied  with 
such  benefit  as  might  be  obtained  for  his  hero  by  the  insinuation 
of  paradoxical  Historic  doubts,  he  directly  asserts  his  virtues — 
blazoning  his  name  among  those  of  the  few  good  Kings  which 
Lipsius  thought  might  be  engraven  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
signet-ring.  Mr.  Soames  has  been  equally,  or,  perhaps,  more 
tender  of  this  bloody  and  licentious  Tyrant's  reputation ;  and  he 
has  summed  up  his  review  of  a  period  sullied  by  more  cruelties 
than  disgrace  our  annals  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Revolution, 
bv  a  gentle  admission  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  this 
reign  were  committed  several  high/ij  reprehensible  acts."  It  is 
difficult  to  repress  indignation  at  the  weakness  which  thus  fails 
to  distinguish  between  the  Evil  of  the  agent  and  the  Good  pro- 
duced by  his  deeds; — good  which  he  neither  contemplated  nor 
desired,  and  which,  if  he  had  regulated  the  course  of  the  stream, 
instead  of  having  been  carried  down  with  its  tide,  would  never  have 
been  effected.    The  self-same  reasoning  which  advantageously  con- 
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nects  the  name  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  blessings  of  the  Refor- 
mation, might  link  that  of  Pilate,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  those 
of  our  Redemption ;  and  it  would  be  as  wise  to  hesitate  upon  a 
condemnation  of  the  unrighteous  Judge  who  permitted  the  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood,  lest  thereby  we  should  impugn  our  Reli- 
gion, as  it  is  to  paint  and  varnish  the  enormities  of  the  English 
Nero,  lest  the  foundation  of  our  National  Church  should  appear 
to  be  unsiohtlv. 

Mr.  Carwithen  has  viewed  these  matters  in  a  more  correct 
light,  and  commented  upon  them  with  better  taste  and  sounder 
judgment.     He  is  speaking  of  the  golden  days  of  Leo  X. — 

"  And  this  period  comprises  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  only  part  on  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  rest  witli 
complacency.  He  now  sustained  his  place  in  that  triumvirate  of  sove- 
reigns which  guided  the  aflkirs  of  the  civilized  world,  alternately  the 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  Francis  and  of  Charles,  but  a  competitor  in  the 
lists  of  fame  with  both.  As  yet  his  vices  were  those  of  prosperity  and 
youth.  He  had  not  yet  made  the  common  transition  from  careless 
voluptuousness  to  callous  ferocity  ;  he  had  not  yet  reached  that  point  of 
uncontrolled  indulgence  when  '  he  spared  neither  man  in  his  hate,  nor 
woman  in  his  lust.'  The  professor  of  any  Christian  sect  can  view  him 
with  indulgence,  when,  in  the  pride  of  scholastic  theology,  he  presented 
his  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  to  the  accomplished  Leo,  and,  as  the  meed 
of  his  labours,  bore  away  the  envied  title  of  '  Defender  of  the  Faith.' 
But  humanity  as  well  as  religion  recoils  at  the  enormities  of  his  latter 
days,  when  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  apostasy  without  the  merit  of 
conversion  ;  when  he  was  alike  disclaimed  by  Protestant  and  Papist,  for 
both  were  the  objects  of  his  unrelenting  persecution." — vol.  i.  p.  46. 

A  writer  less  conscious  of  strength — or  not  at  all  conscious  of 
weakness,  would  scarcely  be  content  to  abandon  the  opportunity  of 
display  seemingly  afforded  him  by  the  first  appearance  of  Wolsey, 
so  frankly  and  so  willingly  as  it  is  surrendered  by  Mr.  Carwithen. 
These  splendid  common-places  are  so  many  traps  for  second-rate 
authorlii'.gs;  and, like  other  traps,  they  are  usually  set  in  spots  which 
are  only  entered  with  intentions  of  plunder.  Mr.  Carwithen  has 
seen  the  danger,  and  the  difficulty,  of  playing  with  other  people's 
property  at  moments  when  the  Tempter  is  especially  at  hand  to 
provoke  the  appropriation  of  it  to  our  own  uses.  After  pointing 
to  the  accurate  and  finished  character  of  the  Great  Cardinal,  which 
Shakspeare  has  so  happily  dug  out  and  refined  from  the  rough 
ore  of  our  Chronicles,  he  declines  any  attempt  at  rivalry,  with 
equal  gracefulness  and  discretion. — "  Of  thought  and  diction  so 
univerally  admired,  it  is  useless  to  be  a  faithful  copyist, — it  is 
irksome  to  be  a  tolerable  imitator, — it  is  impossible  to  be  an  un- 
detected plagiary."  And  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
excellences  of  his  volumes.      Wherever  events  have  been   told 
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alitailv  in  tin'  l)t  "st  |>()ssil)lf  iiiaiiiu  r  l)y  others,  he  neither  weakens 
iheir  etVrct  l»v  an  ostentatious  competition,  nor  detVauds  their 
rij^litfnl  ()un(  IS  hv  the  gipsy  process  of  disfiguring,  in  order  that 
he  niav  steal  with  a  greater  chance  of  security.  While  he  seeks  to 
add  vioour  to  his  own  narrative,  he  never  gains  it  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  predecessor.  He  ncillui  nuililates  nor  exhausts  the  subject 
from  which  he  transfuses  life-blood  into  his  own  veins;  and  if 
ever  he  borrows,  it  is  not  from  poverty  in  himself,  but  that  he 
n\av  displav  the  acknowledged  possessions  of  others  to  the  great- 
est ad\antage.* 

The  character  and  history  of  Cranmcr  is  another  of  those 
touchstones  of  discretion,  to  which  few  writers  have  applied  them- 
selves without  some  portion  of  detriment.  And  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  too  muili  to  alVnni,  that  not  less  injury  has  been 
occasioned  by  an  injudicious  defence  of  this  great  name  (for  great, 
and  lovely,  and  venerable  it  must  be  in  a  high  degree,  after  every 
possil)le  (jualiruation,)  in  af/  particulars,  than  by  the  fierce  and 
unrelenting  hostility  which  strives  to  scatter  the  martyr's  ashes 
to  the  foul  Idasts  of  scorn  and  dishonour.  There  are  some  few 
points  upon  which  an  honest  and  a  candid  spirit  can  scarcely 
hesitate  to  admit  that  Cranmer  acted  weakly  and  wrongly;  there 
are  none  of  these  which  charity  can  fail  to  cover  ;  there  are  many 
others,  a  countless  majority,  which  class  him  among  the  holy  list 
of  those  who,  we  are  assured,  by  their  meekness,  "  shall  inherit 
the  earth,"  the  "  work  of  whose  righteousness  shall  be  peace  ;" 
and  who,  by  having  "  done  well"  and  "  sufltered  for  it,"  and  "  taken 
it  patiently,"  have  become  "  acceptable  with  God."  J3ut  praise 
such  as  this,  transcendantly  great  as  it  is,  does  not  satisfy  that 
overweening  zeal  which  seeks  to  make  its  heroes  a//-perfect,  and 
vhich  is  dissatisfied  if  but  one  vulnerable  spot  be  shown  to  remind 
them  of  their  mortality.  T/ieir  Achilles  must  dip  even  his  heel 
in  the  waters  which  make  him  sword-proof;  nay,  more  than  this, 
besides  bearing  a  "  charmed  life,"  he  must  be  clothed  in  armour 
fabricated  by  a  God,  and  not  to  be  pierced.  Such  extravagant 
pretensions  defeat  their  own  purpose ;  and  sooner  or  later  must 
be  overthrown.  Far  better  is  it  to  adopt  the  moderate  tone  of 
the  following  language,  in  which  an  increase  of  strength  is  gained 
by  the  very  avowals  of  concession. 

"  The  character  of  Cranmcr  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over  without 
conimcnt,  even  at  this  point  of  the  narrative,  because  its  crimination  has 

*  It  might  perhaps,  however,  be  more  satisfactory  if  direct  citations  were  always 
distinguished  by  inverted  commas.  Our  meaning  will  be  explained  by  turning  to 
Vol.  ii.  p.  225,  where  a  long  passage  is  transcribed,  in  ihe  very  words  of  Bishop  Gray, 
whicii  might  be  supposed  to  contain  only  his  senihnevts.  The  f^ult  probably  lies  with 
ihe  printer. 
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been  a  favourite  mode  of  aggression  with  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church.  The  Protestant  may  undoubtedly  repel  the  aggression,  by 
replying,  that  truth  is  equally  '  mighty,'  by  whatever  lips  it  may  be 
uttered,  that  error  is  not  altered,  because  it  may  be  attacked  from  un- 
worthy motives,  and  that  argument  is  equally  inconti'overtible  by  what- 
ever hand  it  may  be  wiehled.  Thus  he  may  fearlessly  meet  his  oppo- 
nents, but  with  respect  even  to  the  point  of  general  character  he  has  no 
reason  to  decline  the  challenge.  The  English  reformers,  although  en- 
compassed with  the  failings  of  humanity,  were  raised  far  above  its  ordi- 
nary standard,  and  Cranmer,  with  many  imperfections,  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the  veneration  of  the  church  of  England." 
— vol.  i.  p.  86. 

And  again,  on  a  transaction  of  which  we  wish  the  remembrance 
could  be  abolished  : — 

"  The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  to  reclaim  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Sectarians  performed  the  duty  with  forbearance  as  well  as 
fidelity.  The  attempt  was  made  by  public  controversy,  and  by  private 
conference,  and  speaking  generally;  the  reformers  were  averse  from  pro- 
pagating even  truth  by  violence.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
assertion,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  3  exceptions  the  more  conspicuous,  be- 
cause they  are  rare ;  and  they  have  been  studiously  displayed,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  Protestants,  when  the  sword  was  placed  in  their  hands, 
were  not  less  inclined  to  persecute  than  the  Papists.  One  of  these  ex- 
ceptions was  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  not  only  a  blot  on  the  reformation,  but  on  the  personal 
character  of  Cranmer.  To  obliterate  it  is  impossible,  and  to  extenuate  it 
is  injudicious,  unless  by  the  candid  ackowledgment  that  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  were  not  then  fully  understood." — vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310, 

The  Archbishop's  well-known  conduct  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Papal  Bulls  at  the  time  of  his  advancement  to  the  Primacy,  and 
his  adoption  of  the  shallow  expedient  of  a  Protestation,  is  repre- 
sented with  similar  fairness.  It  is  a  portion  of  his  story  which  we 
view  with  very  deep  regret;  and  we  consider  his  subsequent 
failure,  while  suffering  under  the  bitterness  of  the  fear  of  death, — 
even  if  that  failure  had  not  been  so  nobly  atoned  for,  in  death's 
yet  more  fearful  realities, — as  a  much  lighter  blot  on  his  fame. 
Some  extenuation  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  the  unhappy 
Ethics  of  his  times.  Infallibility  was  then  as  much  an  attribute  of 
the  Casuist  as  of  the  Pope  ;  and  Cranmer,  not  yet  having  wholly 
emancipated  himself  from  the  sovereignty  which  those  subtle 
teachers  exercised  over  conscience,  willingly  yielded  to  a  sugges- 
tion which  furthered  his  own  inclination.  We  offer  this  solution 
not  by  any  means  in  his  defence  ;  for  he  who  were  to  do  so  would, 
in  degree  at  least,  become  partlceps  crimiiiis.  We  doubt  even 
whether  he  was  in  his  heart  deceived  by  the  sophistry  of  his 
advisers,  and  we  had  far  rather  allow  that  he  knew  its  III,  and  yet 
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s;:»vo  wnv  to  ImiiKui  iiilliinitv,  Uuiii  llial  his  natural  instinct  tor 
Ciood  was  lilmilid  ami  diadtiud  by  evil  counsels,  lie  had  been 
tau"ht  to  look  at  an  ohit-ct  in  one  particular  lifrht  which  concealed 
its  deformity,  and  he  had  not  courage  enougli  to  remove  it  to  that 
l»(>int  of  \ie\v  in  which  he  knew  that  its  ugliness  woulil  have  been 
clearly  displayeil.  lUit  such  a  perverse  direction  of  the  sight  does 
not  imply  any  defect  in  the  powers  of  vision  themselves;  and, 
except  in  this  one  unhappy  ohlicjuity,  they  might  retain  all  their 
keenness  and  accuracy. 

"  Some  of  these  instruments  were  directed  to  tlic  archbishop  elect ; 
and  these  C'ranmer  delivered  to  the  king  tor  examination.  Among  them 
was  a  mandate  for  his  consecration,  on  condition  of  his  taking  the  oath 
prescribed  by  tbo  pontifical.  The  dislike  of  this  oath  was  probably  one 
of  the  motives  wbicli  at  first  indiiceti  him  to  refuse  the  primacy,  and  he 
retained  his  scruples  of  taking  it  as  the  time  of  his  consecration  ap- 
proached. He  unreservedly  dcehucd  that  many  parts  of  the  canon  law 
ought  to  be  reformed,  and  that  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  oath 
would  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  such  a  reformation.  When  this 
objection  was  communicated  to  some  of  the  canonists  and  casuists,  they 
devised  an  expedient  which  agreed  better  with  their  own  maxims  than 
with  the  sincerity  of  Cranmer,  but  which  he  was  persuaded  to  adopt. 
Before  he  t(K)k  the  prescribed  oath,  he  made  a  formal  protestation,  that 
he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  restrain  himself  from  any  measure  to  which 
he  was  bound  by  his  duty,  either  to  God,  or  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
country  ;  and  that  he  renounced  every  part  of  the  oath  that  was  contrary 
to  either  of  these  obligations.  This  protestation  he  made  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Stephen,  at  AV^cstminster,  before  his  consecration,  and  he  re- 
peated it  when  the  consecration  was  performed,  immediately  before  he 
took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope." — vol.  i.  pp.  1 1  7,  1  18. 

There  are  two  matters  of  sliglit  importance  respecting  Cranmer 
in  which  Mr.  Carwithen  lias  been  betrayed  into  en  or;  perhaps 
trom  reliance  on  authorities  which  lie  has  not  had  it  in  his  power, 
or  which  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary,  to  verify.  The  tirst  of 
these  excuses  may  readily  be  admitted,  and,  probably,  is  that 
which  will  be  pleaded.  The  second  we  altogether  reject;  for  no 
man  can  have  inquired  so  extensively,  so  diligently,  and  so  effec- 
tually as  Mr.  Carwithen,  without  perceiving  that  there  is  not  am/ 
literary  authority  sufficiently  sound  to  be  received  implicitly,  arid 
without  verification.  Burnet,  in  speaking  of  Cromwell's  fate,  has 
stated  that — 

"  The  Bill  of  Attainder  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  Cranmer 
being  absent  that  day,  as  appears  by  the  Journal,  on  the  l/th  of  June, 
and  read  the  Jirst  lime,  and  on  the  lOtii  was  read  the  second  and  third 
time,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons  j  by  which  it  appears  how  few 
friends  he  had  in  that  House,  when  a  Bill  of  that  nature  went  on  so 
hastily.'* 

*   Vol.  i.  book  iii.  p.  bO'2.     Ed.  1816. 
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Mr.  Carwithen  has  accepted  this  notice  of  Cranmer's  absence 
on  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  as  if  it  extended  to  the  second  and 
third  also.  "  The  Bill,"  he  says,  "  hastily  passed  tlie  House  of 
Lords,"  and  then  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  Crainner  was  not  present, 
as  appears  by  the  Journals."  The  Joinnals,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  that  he  ivas  present  on  the  last  two  readings.  Again,  in 
relating  the  closing  ferocious  act  of  Henry's  tyranny  ;  the  tiagrant 
crime  by  which,  when  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death — not  content 
with  having  brought  to  an  unnatural  and  unjust  doom  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  Surrey,  the  pride  of  Chivalry,  the  glory  of  the 
Muses,  of  Courts,  and  of  Camps,  the  Lover,  the  Soldier,  and  the 
Poet ; — he  sought  also  the  life  of  his  father  the  aged  Norfolk ;  as  if 
the  blood  of  his  noblest  subjects  were  to  be  quaffed  for  his  own  via- 
ticum;— In  relating  this  atrocity, Burnet  has  hastily  asserted  that — 

"  Cranmer's  carriage  in  this  matter  was  suitable  to  the  other  parts  of 
his  life  ;  for  he  withdrew  to  Croydon,  and  would  not  so  much  as  be 
present  in  Parliament  when  so  unjust  an  Act  was  passed;  and  his  ab- 
sence at  this  time  was  the  more  considerable,  since  the  King  was  so 
dangerously  ill  that  it  must  be  concluded  it  could  be  no  slight  cause  that 
made  him  withdraw  at  such  a  time.  But  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been 
his  constant  enemy,  therefore  he  would  not  so  much  as  be  near  the  public 
councils  when  so  strange  an  Act  was  passing.' * 

The  Bishop  appears  to  have  trusted  Fox  in  this  matter,  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  margin;  and  Mr.  Carwithen,  in  turn,  has 
trusted  the  Bishop,  whose  words  he  has  followed  closely. 

"  On  this  occasion  Cranmer  acted  with  a  magnanimity  suitable  to  his 
character.  It  was  a  rule  of  his  conduct  never  to  desert  a  friend,  or  to 
insult  an  enemy  in  distress ;  and  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  he  retired  to  Croydon,  and  refused  to  pai:ticipate 
in  a  measure  so  abhorrent  from  justice  :  he  refused  to  join  in  prostrating 
the  well-earned  hereditary  honours  of  the  house  of  Norfolk  before  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  family  of  Seymour." — vol.  i.  p.  260. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Cranmer  might  be  at  Croydon  rather 
than  at  Lambeth,  during  the  enactment  of  this  Tragedy ;  but  he 
cannot  claim  the  praise  of  abstaining  from  participation  in  it. 
The  Journals  testify  that  he  was  present  at  every  stage  of  the 
progress  of  this  most  iniquitous  Bill ;  and  as  Dr.  Lingard  has 
fastened  himself  upon  Burnet's  mistake  with  more  than  usual 
virulence  and  venom,  we  especially  hope  that  Mr.  Carwithen  will 
perceive  the  advantage  of  correcting  it  in  his  next  impression.  It 
is  solely  with  this  object  that  we  point  out  such  unimportant 
blemishes. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  rather  uncivil  expressions 
which  Cardinal  Pole  addressed  to  his  Royal   Kinsman,   in  very 

*  Vol.  i.  book  iii.  p.  630. 
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roliiml  l>ul  most  vitii|HMativ(>  Latin, — how  lie  tolil  him  that  he 
waiilfd  loininoii  mmisc,  that  he  was  worse  than  J3athaii  and 
Ahiiani.  tliat  lie  was  like  Luciter,  that  he  was  imbued  with  the 
arts  of  Satan,  that  ho  perpetrated  acts  befitting  Cerberus,  and 
worthy  of  siuh  a  .Indue  as  the  Devil;  that  he  resembled  Ahab, 
Neri)  and  Doniitian,  tliat  he  was  blacker  than  an  Algerinc  Pirate, 
ami  more  impnilent  than  Beel/ebnb !  This  and  other  such  lan- 
guage, which  the  "  sad  and  learned"  Tunstall  "  much  disallowed," 
and  whereat  Starky  was  so  "  ania/ed  and  astonished"  that  he 
juthjed  it  a  "  frantic  oration,"  and  imagined  that  he  had  been 
reailini?  "  Cirejrorv  against  Jidian  Apostata,"  must  be  suthciently 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  opened  the  blustering  1  ract  ae 
L'ni/ate  Kcc/esiastica :  and  we  only  allude  to  these  choice  phrases 
now,  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  valuable  may  be  a  single  word 
when  properly  applied  ;  what  melody  may  be  derived  even  from 
a  harsh  key-note,  if  it  strikes  upon  a  correct  and  well-tuned  ear; 
and  how  lavishly  and  with  what  profuseness  a  seemingly  barren 
spot  may  be  enriched  and  adorned  by  taste.  In  another  part  of 
this  Treatise,  Pole,  stooping  from  declamation  to  plain  fact,  has 
said  in  straightforward  terms,  what  no  one  will  venture  to  deny, 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  as  iniquitously  as  Socrates. 
The  suggestion  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  Mr.  Carwithen, 
who  must  be  well  versed  in  the  Cardinal's  labours;  and  we  feel 
no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  following  very  ex- 
quisite passage;  which  we  extract  the  more  readily  because  it  is 
in  complete  accordance  with  our  own  opinion  of  the  illustrious 
character  to  which  it  relates;  a  character  too  often  stupidly  mis- 
represented by  some  austere  and  gloomy  spirits,  which  cannot  un- 
derstand how  strongly  knit  is  the  bond  between  a  sober  lightness 
of  heart  and  a  sound  and  sincere  piety ;  which  fail  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  that  union  wherein  Holiness  and  Cheerfulness  walk 
hand  in  hand  together. 

"  His  trial  on  this  arraignment  took  place  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  not  only  before  the  judges,  but  also  before  other  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  of  whom  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  prin- 
cipal. Though  his  bodily  frame  was  feeble,  his  mind  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  vigour.  Throughout  his  trial  he  displayed  a  solicitude  to  maintain 
his  integrity  and  honoin-,  rather  than  to  preserve  his  life ;  and  if  he  had 
been  tried  by  unprejudiced  judges,  his  life  would  have  been  as  safe  as  his 
character.  But  unavailing  were  his  arguments  and  his  eloquence,  in 
averting  a  sentence  already  predetermined.  He  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death  as  a  traitor,  and  after  his  sentence,  when  the  commissioners  offered 
to  hear  any  thing  in  his  defence,  his  reply  was  such  as  Christian  piety 
could  alone  inspire.  If  it  should  remind  the  reader  of  the  concluding 
part  of  the  apology  of  Socrates,  it  must  at  the  same  time  convince  him 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  over  the  pagan  philosopher.     ItAvould 
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iiave  been  worthy  of  Socrates,  if  Socrates  had  been  enlightened  by  Divine 
revelation.  The  concluding  words  of  his  address  were  these  :  '  My 
Lords,  more  I  have  not  to  say,  but  that,  lilie  as  the  blessed  apostle  Saint 
Paul,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts,  was  present  and  consented  to  the  death  of 
Saint  Stephen,  and  kept  the  clothes  of  them  that  stoned  him,  and  yet 
they  be  both  twain  compeers  and  holy  saints  in  heaven,  and  shall  con- 
tinue there  friends  together  for  ever  ;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  heartily  pray, 
though  your  lordships  have  on  earth  been  my  judges  to  my  condemna- 
tion, we  may  yet  hereafter  meet  in  heaven,  to  our  everlasting  salvation.' 

"  Such  was  the  end  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  a  name  which  will  be  ever 
associated  with  the  revival  of  learning.  His  erudition,  even  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  was  surpassed  ;  it  was  neither 
varied  nor  profound ;  but  he  had  other  and  better  qualities,  in  which  he 
has  not,  in  any  age,  been  exceeded.  His  fervent  piety  prevented  bis  un- 
common cheerfulness  from  degenerating  into  levity,  and  his  wit  from  any 
alliance  with  profaneness.  His  strong  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome 
contributed  to  narrow  his  intellect,  to  warp  his  judgment,  and,  though  it 
did  not  diminish  his  vivacity,  to  infuse  somewhat  of  causticity  into  the 
natural  sweetness  of  his  temper.  Yet,  in  the  happiest  effort  of  his  ima- 
ginative faculty,  he  soared  above  all  superstitious  prejudices.  Papal 
tyranny  and  the  Romish  religion  find  no  place  in  his  Utopia  :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  Utopians  have  Christianity  without  a  priesthood. 

"  What  this  distinguished  character  might  have  been  in  an  age  of  more 
general  knovA'ledge  and  of  higher  refinement,  is  an  unprofitable  specula- 
tion. As  he  now  stands  exhibited  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  he  has  been 
selected  by  the  English  Romanists  as  the  bulwark  of  their  cause.  Such 
a  choice  is  not  discreditable  to  their  judgment;  and  it  is  honourable  to 
their  feelings,  that  their  favourite  champion  is  Sir  Thomas  More." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  147 — 149. 

The  Chapter  on  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries  (V.)  is  ad- 
mirably drawn  up  ;  it  contains  a  rapid  but  very  perspicuous  sketch 
of  the  Religious  Orders  existing  in  England  at  the  time  of  their 
suppression,  and  it  very  honestly  discharges  Henry  and  his  agents 
from  any  love  of  pure  Religion,  any  hatred  of  Popery  and  its 
superstitions,  in  the  exercise  of  that  rapacity  which  swept  from  its 
lawful  owners  the  fairest  portions  of  Ecclesiastical  inheritance. 
Other  motives  are  assigned  for  the  act.  In  the  King,  his  habits 
of  expense,  his  carelessness,  his  prodigality,  his  facile  compliance 
with  the  importunity  of  those  who  amused  his  idle  hours,  and 
ministered  to  his  pleasure  or  his  pride;  in  the  Courtiers,  who 
shared  the  booty,  avarice,  and  the  highwayman's  lust  for  gain, 
acquired  by  any  means,  however  nefarious. 

We  should  willingly  have  listened  to  more  conceining  Crom- 
well than  Mr.  Carwithen  has  afforded  us.  That  great  Minister, 
for  such  he  was  in  pre-eminence,  has  been  dealt  with  hardly  of 
late.  To  Dr.  Lingard,  as  might  be  expected,  he  has  been  a 
prominent  mark  for  obloquy ;   and  Mr.  Ellis  also,  from  whom 
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lutttr  things  niii;lit  li:i\»>  Ix^on  aujjnrcd,  took  an  odd  fancy  to  shoot 
a  iDvi'i  ill  \\\v  .sauii-  direction.  I^ach  shaft,  \vc  think,  lias  lalleii 
sine  ictii.  ami  wo  shoidd  ghully  liavo  received  Mr.  Carwitlien's 
sanction  of  the  opinion  to  that  ctt'ect  which  was  offered  in  oiir 
paiits  l)iit  a  short  time  snice.* 

Crannicr's  CtiUr/tisin  was  attacked  by  Gardiner  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  and  Dr.  Lingard  has  renewed  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's accnsation.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  he  says,  "  that  in  this 
Catechism  the  Archbislio|>  /cans  more  t/idii  iisiin/  In  the  aucient 
(loctriitvs  r  in  other  wonls.  that  he  ileserts,  more  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do,  the  principles  which  it  was  the  leading  object  ot 
liis  life  to  promote;  "  he  comprises  the  prohibition  of  false  Gods 
and  of  Images  under  one  Commandment,  and  teaches  that  in  the 
communion  we  rcceiveil  with  the  bodily  mouth  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ."!-  iMr.  Carwitheii,  without  alluding  to  these  charges, 
has  sufticiently  rebutted  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  statement 
that  the  first  and  second  Commandment  were  run  into  each  other. 
"  In  this  Catechism  the  two  first  Commandments  are  consolidated; 
yet  with  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  anciently  divided;  but 
the  use  of  Images  is  strongly  censured  as  leading  to  the  imputa- 
tion, if  not  to  the  practice,  of  Idolatry." — (vol.  i.  p.  2S6.) 

The  second  calumny  was  fully  answered  by  the  Archbishop 
himself,  in  the  merited  reproof  which  he  administered  to  his  con- 
temporary. That  Cranmer's  opinions  respecting  the  Corporal 
Presence^  were  progressive,  and  that  he  did  not  attain  conviction 
on  this  imjiortant  point  at  a  single  step,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  :  but  it  can  be  equally  little  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  when 
he  superintended  the  publication  of  this  Catechism,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  the  Truth  not  to  intend  to  assert  the  Romish 
doctrine.  Gardiner,  however,  insisted  that  such  was  the  Arch- 
bishop's belief,  and  he  maintained  his  assertion  on  two  grounds ; 
first,  that  in  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  a  communicant  was  re- 
presented kneeling  before  an  altar,  upon  which  stood  lighted 
candles,  and  receiving  in  his  mouth  a  wafer  from  the  hands  of  a 
Priest  appareled  after  the  old  sort.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to 
argue, — and  it  may  be  thought  that  any  one  short  of  a  Camero- 
iiian  must  admit, — that  not  the"  candles,  nor  the  altar,  nor  the 
Priest,  nor  his   vestments,  nor  even  the  wafer  itself,  prove  any 

•  British  Critic  and  Theological  Review,  July,  1828. 

+  Vol.  iv.  p.  395,  note,  4lo. 

X  It  might  be  more  correct  to  write  Corporal  Absence,  according  to  a  suggestion  by 
INIr.  Hallain,  but  use  lias  sanctioned  the  phrase  which  we  employ  above,  although  in 
adopting  it  wc  feel  as  if  we  partook  of  the  blunder  recorded  of  the  Prolocutor  at  Ox- 
ford, w  ho,  meaning  to  advocate  the  Presence,  commenced  his  speech,  to  ihe  great  amuse- 
ment of  his  auditors,  Convenistis  hodie,  fratre^,  frofiigaluri  deteslandam  illam  haresin  de 
vcritate  ctDjwn's  Christi  in  Sacramento.—  Carwithcu,  vol.  1.  p.  409. 
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belief  in  Transubstantiation  ;  and  that  each  and  all  of  these  indif- 
ferent adjuncts  might  be  employed,  in  honesty  of  heart,  by  the 
sincerest  abjurer  of  that  most  astounding  figment.  Cranmer, 
however,  took  another  course,  from  which  it  fully  appears  how 
M'hoUy  unimportant  he  considered  the  circumstance  which  had 
led  to  the  accusation  ;  that  "  as  for  the  picture,  it  was  that  set 
before  the  Dutch  Edition  of  the  Book  (the  original  Nuremberg- 
Catechism,  which  was  here  translated)  and  so  none  of  his  doing; 
but  that  he  afterwards  caused  the  Popish  picture  to  be  altered 
into  a  picture  representing  Christ  eating  His  last  supper  with  His 
disciples."  To  Gardiner's  second  objection,  against  the  expres- 
sions "  that  with  our  bodily  mouths  we  receive  truly  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  this  we  must  believe  if  we  will  be  counted 
Christian  men  :" — he  replied  with  plainness  and  brevity,  that  he 
taught  that  "  we  in  the  Sacrament  do  receive  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  spiritually,  and  that  the  words  reallj/  and  substantially 
were  not  used,  but  trulij.'"  We  are  not  here  contending  that  the 
expressions  adopted  by  Cranmer  were  unexceptionable,  and  the 
best  which  might  have  been  employed.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so, 
and  it  may  be  wished  that  he  had  been  more  cautious ;  but  he 
was  treading  in  a  new  path,  on  ashes  thinly  strewed  over  a  hid- 
den and  insidious  flame ;  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  how  widely  any 
form  of  words  may  be  wrung  and  distorted  from  its  intended 
bearing  by  a  subtle  misinterpretation.  Thus  much  however  we 
unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  he  did  not  mean,  in  using  the  phrase 
which  he  selected,  to  "  lean  more  than  usual  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trine ;"  that  Gardiner  was  fully  conscious  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
charge;  and  that  Dr.  Lingard  cannot  honestly  have  revived  it, 
provided  he  has  read,  as  it  was  his  duty  that  he  should  have  read, 
the  Archbishop's  answer. 

There  is  another  oblique  attack  upon  Cranmer  contained  in 
one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  notes,  upon  which  we  wish  Mr.  Carwithen 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  a  line  or  two.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  rising  of  the  Papists  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
under  Humphrey  Arundel,  in  1549,  Mr.  Carwithen  characterizes 
the  answer  which  Cranmer  was  instructed  to  draw  up  to  their 
demands,  with  much  truth,  but  in  very  general  terms :  "  He  en- 
larges on  each  (Article)  with  his  accustomed  perspicuity,  and  with 
great  strength  of  argument  defended  the  separation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  Church  of  Rome." 
— (vol.  i.  p.  313.)  The  answer  is  indeed  a  master-piece  of  rea- 
soning ;  it  contains  "  in  a  narrow  compass"  most  of  the  leading  ar- 
guments which  have  since  been  expanded  and  variously  diversified 
by  later  Divines ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  very  essence  of 
Protestantism.    Yet  Dr.  Lingard  (doubtless  on  this  very  account) 
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lias  fallrii  foul  of  if  (ifh'}'  his  own  manner.  "  One  of  llio  Articles," 
lie  savs,  •'  sreiiis  lo  have  ciiibanassed  liiin  (Craiiitiei ).  The 
Corni>h  imii  coiDphniied  that  they  did  not  understand  the  Eng- 
lish service  :  he  repMcil,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  Latin. 
Milt  this  \\as  an  evasion.  Ceitainly,  on  the  same  principle  on 
wlinh  he  contended  that  the  I'Jiiilisli  ouirht  to  have  an  En<ilish 
Littirj^y,  the  Irish,  W  elch,  and  Coinish  had  a  ri<;ht  to  a  service 
ni  thtir  own  laii<j;nai;c." — (vol.  i\.  p.  4  IS,  note.)  Now  who  would 
not  imagine  from  this  statement,  that  the  |)ioiis  Cornish  insurgents 
were  denied  a  very  /itliiii;  reipiest;  namely,  that  they  might  have  a 
service  which  would  eiiahle  such  as  did  not  comprehend  English 
to  "  pray  with  the  spirit  and  pray  with  the  understanding  also;" 
— in  other  words,  that  they  were  anxious  for  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Liturgy  into  Armoric  ^  Far  from  this  :  it  was 
their  /niinip!>intus  to  which  they  clung;  and  their  devotion  evapo- 
rated if  it  was  not  to  be  paid  in  Latin,  of  which  they  were  as 
|)rofonnilly  ignorant  as  John  Pfeffcrkorn  himself.  "  Vos  habetis 
fatcri,"  writes  Otlio  Ilemerlin  to  the  most  erudite  Ortuinus  Graes, 
"  (luod  l*J\[}erk()ni  nun  scit  A/p/utOeluni  Latinum:  et  si  no)i  scit 
Alphabetum,  multo  minus  scit  legere:  et  si  non  scit  legere,  mnlto 
minus  scit  intelligere:  et  si  non  scit  intelligere  multo  minus  scribere 
ct  cumponere :  et  si  non  scit  legere,  ncfjue  intelligere,  neque  scribere, 
ynutto  minus  scit  disputare  de  iis  (juastionibus  quas  nemo  potest 
sopere  nisi  sit  proj'undissimus  literatus."  This  resemblance  is 
close  in  all  points  :  the  Cornish  rebels,  like  Pfetferkorn,  knew  not 
one  letter  in  Latin,  and  therefore,  like  that  excellent  and  learned 
regenerate  Hebrew,  they  delighted  in  puzzling  themselves  on  dark 
questions  of  Theology. 

Dr.  Lingard's  accuracy  w  ill  be  rendered  yet  more  evident  if  we 
cite  the  demands  of  the  Rebels  in  their  own  words.  There  are 
two  Articles  which  bear  upon  the  matter  under  consideration. 
In  the  Hid  they  say,  "  We  will  have  the  Mass  in  Latine,  as  was 
before,  and  celebrated  by  the  Priest,  without  any  man  or  woman 
communicating."  To  this  Cranmer  replied,  throughout  with  acute 
reasoning,  and  occasionally  with  fervid  eloquence. 

"  Staudeth  it  with  reason  that  the  priest  should  speak  for  ye  and  in 
your  name,  and  you  answer  him  again  in  your  own  persons  ;  and  yet 
you  understand  never  a  word,  neither  what  he  saith  nor  what  ye  say  your- 
selves, 'llie  priest  prayeth  to  God  for  you,  and  you  answer  Amen,  you 
wot  not  whereto.  Is  there  any  reason  herein  ?  \\'\\\  you  not  understand 
what  the  priest  prayeth  for  you  ?  What  thanks  he  giveth  for  you  ?  What 
be  asketh  for  you  ?  Will  you  neither  understand  what  he  saith,  uor  let 
your  own  hearts  understand  what  your  own  tongues  answer  ?  Had  you 
rather  be  like  pyes  and  parrots,  that  be  taught  to  speak,  and  yet  under- 
stand not  one  word  what  they  say,  than  be  true  Christian  men  that  pray 
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unto  God  in  heart  and  faith  ?  The  priest  is  your  proctor  and  attorney  to 
plead  your  cause  and  to  speak  for  you  all ;  and  had  you  rather  not  know 
than  know  what  he  saith  for  you  ?  I  have  heard  suitors  murmur  at  the 
bar,  because  their  attorneys  have  pleaded  their  cases  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  they  understood  not.  Why  then  be  you  oflfended  that  the  priests 
which  plead  your  cause  before  God  should  speak  such  language  as  you 
may  understand  ?  If  you  were  before  the  king's  highness,  and  should 
chuse  one  to  speak  for  you  all,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  chuse  one  that 
should  speak  Greek  or  Hebrew,  French  or  Italian ;  no,  nor  one  that  should 
speak  Latine  neither.  But  you  would  be  glad  to  provide  one  that  should 
speak  your  own  language,  and  speak  so  loud  that  ye  might  both  hear  him 
and  understand  him  :  that  you  might  allow  or  disallow  that  that  he  said 
in  your  names.     Why  do  you  then  refuse  to  do  the  like  unto  God  ?" 

We  have  cited  this  passage  at  length,  in  order  that  it  may 
plainly  appear  that  Cranmer  does  not  contend  for  the  substitution 
of  an  E)i<{/ish  Liturgy  service  in  the  place  of  one  in  Latin,  as  Dr. 
Lingard  would  persuade  us ;  but  for  a  service  which  may  be 
understood  instead  of  one  which  is  unintelligible.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  quotes  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul,  to  show  that  God  willeth  to 
speak  to  every  people  in  their  own  language.  "  So  have  the 
Greeks  the  Mass  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  Syrians  in  the  Syry 
tongue,  the  i^rnienians  in  their  tongue,  and  the  Indians  in  their 
own  tongue."  And  so  would  Cranmer  have  given  the  little  flock  of 
Cornish  rebels,  who  could  chatter  nothing  save  the  dialect  of  their 
own  choughs,  a  liturgy  abounding  with  Tre  and  2'ru  and  Pen  and 
Cothick,  if  he  had  known  where  to  find  it. 

Not  being  able  to  do  thus  much,  he  yet  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  Illd  as  the  Vlllth 
Article  by  which  Dr.  Lingard  would  have  us  believe  that  tiie 
Primate  was  "  embarrassed."  Let  us  read  this,  together  with  his 
answer.  "  We  will  not  receive  the  New  Service,"  say  the  insur- 
gents, "  because  it  is  but  like  a  Christmas  Game;  but  we  will 
have  the  Old  Service  of  Mattins,  Mass,  Even-song,  and  Proces- 
sion in  Latine,  as  it  was  before.  And  so  we  the  Cornish  men, 
whereof  certain  of  us  understand  no  English,  utterly  refuse  this 
New  English."  Mark  now  how  a  plain  speech  shall  put  down 
not  only  the  Rebels,  but  their  modern  advocate  also.  Cranmer 
replies  as  follows: — 

"  As  concerning  the  having  of  the  Service  in  the  Latine  tongue  is  suf- 
ficiently spoken  of  in  the  answer  to  the  Third  Article.  But  I  would 
gladly  know  the  reason  why  the  Cornish  men  refuse  utterly  the  New 
English  as  you  call  it,  because  certain  of  you  understand  it  not:  and  yet 
you  will  have  the  Service  in  Latine  which  almost  none  of  you  understand. 
If  this  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  Cornwall  to  refuse  the  English  Service, 
because  some  of  you  understand  none  English,  a  much  greater  cause 
have  they  both  of  Cornwall   and    Devonshire   to  refuse  utterly  the  late 
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Service,  for  as  imich  as  fcworof"  tlic-iii  know  the  Latiiic  Tdiii^hc  tliau  (hoy 
of  Cornwall  tlir  Kiii;li.sli 'loni^iic." 

Is  lliiTi'  aiiv  evasion  in  this  reasoning.'  or  rather,  is  it  not  a 
conclusive  a-fortiori  argument  ?  Does  it  seem  as  if  Cranmer  would 
}ia\c  refused  them  a  Cornish  Liturgy  if  it  could  have  been  pro- 
videil?  or  rather,  does  he  not  throughout  contend  for  the  princi- 
ple which  Dr.  J^ingard  more  than  insinuates  he  violated,  that 
every  people  shoidd  have  a  service  in  their  own  language?  It  is 
no  doubt  a  foi  tunate  cireunistance  that  no  such  translation  existed 
at  the  time,  or  it  might  have  serveil  to  perpetuate;  a  barbarous 
jargon  wiiiih  teudetl  to  separate  one  province  from  the  remainder 
of  the  kingdon).  and  made  its  inhabitants  rather  Cornish  than 
I'jiglish.  J^veu  so  late  as  the  year  H)40,  the  Sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  elder  peoj)le  in  some  of  these  western  parishes 
jn  their  own  tongue,  from  their  inability  to  comprehend  that  of 
the  major  part  of  the  Island.  But  half  a  century  has  now  passed 
since  its  reluctant  gutterals  gurgled  from  the  throat  of  any  native, 
to  the  delight  of  an  open-cared  antiquary.  That  the  reader  may 
not  think  we  exaggerate  the  harshness  of  this  dialect,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  specimen.  It  is  the  Epitaph  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  the 
last  spokeswoman  of  her  County,  who  was  visited  at  Mousehole 
by  !Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  in  17^8,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hearing  lier  talk  syllables  which  he  could  not  comprehend.  She 
was  then  in  her  eighty-second  year,  and  she  survived  twenty  years 
longer.  More  particulars  concerning  her  may  be  found  in  the 
II 111  volume  of  the  Arc/ucu/ogia,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  her  monumental  lines,  which  we  commit  for  translation  to 
the  diligence  of  our  readers. 

Coth  Del  Pentreath  canz  ha  Deaw, 
Marir  en  Bedans  en  Powl  pleu : 
Na  en  an  Eglar  ganna  Poble  braz. 
Bet  en  Eglar  Hay  Coth  Dolly  es. 

To  proceed  to  another  portion  of  Cranmer's  History.  If  there 
be  any  point  in  it  on  which  the  malevolence  of  contemporary 
persecution  forbore  to  assail  him,  (and  it  could  do  so  only  be- 
cause he  was  not  there  to  be  wounded,)  it  was  the  part  taken  by 
him  relative  to  the  Will  which  Edward  VI.  when  dying,  so  un- 
happily and  so  illegally  framed  for  the  descent  of  the  Crown. 
We  will  begin  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Carwithen : — 

"  Awed  by  the  haughty  demeanour  of  Northumberland,  or  swayed  by 
Lopes  of  his  future  favour,  most  of  the  councillors,  without  scruple,  tes- 
tified their  approbation  by  signing  the  instrument ;  but  Cecil  and  Cran- 
mer boldly  opposed  an  act  of  such  illegality  and  injustice.  The  latter 
solicited  a  private  interview  with  his  sovereign  ;  but  having  experienced 
a  refusal,  the  archbishop  gave  his  opinion  openly  to  the  king,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Nortliampton,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Darcy.  He  said  that  he  would  never  consent  to  disinherit  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  old  master  and  early  benefactor;  that  he  had  voluntarily 
sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  late  king's  will;  and  that,  by  subscribing 
the  instrument  before  the  council,  he  must  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury. 
In  the  conclusion,  both  Cecil  and  Cranmer  were  urged  with  an  impor- 
tunity almost  amounting  to  compulsion,  and  affixed  their  names,  the 
first,  according  to  his  own  relation,  merely  as  a  witness,  the  last,  with  a 
reluctance  which  even  his  enemies  were  constrained  to  admit  as  a  suffi- 
cient justification." — vol.  i.  pp.  371,  372. 

Alas!  his  later  enemies  have  not  been  so  easily  satisfied.  Dr. 
Liiigard's  narrative  of  this  transaction  condenses  in  a  very  few 
lines,  almost  all  the  ciiaracteristics  of  that  eminent  Historian; 
and  since  from  its  brevity  it  may  frequently  be  passed  by  without 
attracting  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  cite  it: — 

"  Among  the  privy  councillors  there  were  some,  who  though  apprised 
of  the  illegality  and  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  the  measure, 
sufiered  themselves  to  be  seduced  from  their  duty  by  the  threats  and 
promises  of  Northumberland,  and  their  objection  to  the  succession  of  a 
princess,  who  would  probably  re-establish  the  ancient  faith,  and  compel 
them  to  restore  the  property  which  they  had  torn  from  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop" — (We  beg  the  point  may  be  noticed  at  which  this 
name  is  introduced,  in  immediate  consecution  to  the  motives  which  are 
assigned  to  some  of  the  actors.)  "  Tiie  Archbishop,  if  loe  may  believe 
his  own  statement,  had  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  King,  but 
he  was  accompanied"  (Does  Dr.  Lingard  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  by 
his  own  desire  he  was  so  accompanied?)  "  by  the  Marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton and  the  Lord  Darcy,  in  whose  presence  Edward  solicited  him  to 
subscribe  the  new  settlement,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not  refuse 
his  sovereign  a  favour  which  had  been  granted  by  every  other  Council- 
lor, and  assured  him  that,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Judges,  a 
King  in  actual  possession  had  a  power  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  Crown 
after  his  decease.  Cranmer  confesses  that  he  had  the  weakness  to  yield 
against  his  own  conviction,  and  that  having  once  yielded  he  resolved  to 
support  the  cause  with  all  the  influence  of  his  station."* 

Now  whether  we  choose  to  believe  Cranmer's  own  statement 
or  not,  be  it  remembered  that  there  is  no  other  original  authority 
in  existence  upon  which  our  knowledge  can  be  founded:  and 
that  it  is  to  this  statement  Dr.  Lingard  refers  for  his  voucher.  Is 
he  borne  out  by  it  in  the  above  representation?  Let  the  reader 
decide  for  himself  from  the  Archbishop's  Letter  to  Queen  Mary. 

"  if  by  any  means  it  had  been  in  me  to  have  letted  the  making  of 
that  '\Vil,  I  would  have  done  it.  And  what  I  said  therein,  as  well 
to  the  Counsel  as  to  himself,  divers  of  your  Majesties  Counsel  can  re- 

»   Vol.  iv.  p.  471.  4to. 
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|K)rt :  but  none  so  well  as  tlic  Murqiiis  of  Noitlianipton,  and  the  Lord 
Darcy,  tlien  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King's  Majesty.  Which  two 
were  prcxiMit  at  the  coiiiinuiiiiation  between  the  Kini^'s  Majesty  and 
nic.  I  ilesired  to  talk  with  the  Kin^^'s  Majesty  alone,  but  I  cuuld  nut  be 
sujirrcd;  and  so  I  failed  ot  niy  purpose.  For  if  1  Mii^ht  have  com- 
mmiod  with  the  Kiui^  alone,  aiul  at  i^ood  leisure,  my  trust  was  that  I 
shoidd  have  altered  hiui  from  his  purpose  j  but  they  being  present  my 
labour  was  vain.  Then  when  I  coidd  not  dissuade  him  from  the  said 
W'il,  anil  both  lie  and  his  I'rivy  Council  also  informed  me  that  the 
.Indices  and  his  harned  counsel  said  that  the  Act  of  entayling  the  Crown 
by  his  Father  could  not  be  prejudiciid  to  him,  but  that  he  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  Crown  might  make  his  wil  thcreofj  this  seemed  very 
strange  to  me.  Hut  being  the  sentence  of  the  .Judges  and  other  his 
learned  Council  in  tlic  Lawcs  ot  this  Realm,  (as  both  lie  and  his  connsil 
informed  me,)  mvthuiight  it  became  not  me,  being  unlearned  in  the  haw,  to 
stand  against  my  Prince  therein.  And  so  at  length  I  was  required  by 
the  King's  Majesty  himself  to  set  my  hand  to  his  Wil;  saying,  that  he 
trusted  that  I  alone  would  not  be  more  repugnant  to  his  Wil  than  the 
rest  of  the  Council  were.  Which  words  sinely  grieved  my  heart  very 
sore:  and  so  1  granted  \\\m  to  subscribe  his  Wil,  and  to  follow  the  same. 
U'/iich  u/un  I  had  set  my  hand  unto,  I  did  it  unfcigncdly  and  without  dis- 
siniidiition.  And  whereas  it  is  contained  in  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  as 
I  understand,  that  I  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  should  devise 
and  compass  the  deprivation  of  your  Majesty  from  your  Royal  Crown, 
surely  it  is  untrue.  For  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  never  opened  his 
mouth  to  mc  to  move  me  any  such  matter.  Nor  his  heart  was  not  such 
toward  me  (seeking  long  time  my  destruction,)  that  he  would  ever  trust 
lue  in  such  a  matter,  or  think  that  I  would  be  persuaded  by  him.  It 
was  others  of  the  Council  that  moved  me,  and  the  King  himself,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  not  being  present.  Neither  before,  neither 
after,  had  I  ever  any  privy  communication  with  the  Duke  of  that  matter, 
saving  that  openly  at  the  Council  table  the  Duke  said  unto  me,  that  it 
became  not  mc  to  say  to  the  King  as  I  did,  when  I  went  about  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  said  Wil." 

No  one  wlio  has  studied  Cranmer's  character,  with  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  temper,  will  doubt  the  credibility  of  this  statement: 
and  even  exclusive  of  such  evidence  as  his  character  will  afford, 
it  may  be  "  believed"  on  other  grounds  which  cannot  be  im- 
pugned. It  related  to  transactions  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day; it  appealed  to  living  witnesses;  not  to  friends,  but  to  avowed 
and  bitter  enemies;  it  might  have  been  contradicted  by  number- 
less indifferent  persons ;  and  its  author  was  found  guilty  of  the 
offence  which  he  admits  in  it,  and  for  which  he  solicits  pardon. 
But  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  committal  of  that  offence 
were  such  as  his  statement  averred  them  to  be,  was  never  denied 
in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
and  it  was  left  to  Dr.  Lingard   to  impeach   its  veracity.     From 
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this  statement  we  learn  that  he  was  not  "  seduced  from  his  duty 
by  the  threats  of  Northumberland;"  for  the  only  threat  which 
Northumberland  uttered  against  him  was  offered  after  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  perform  his  duty;  nor  by  his  promises,  for 
Northumberland  sought  his  destruction.  We  learn  also,  that  strongly 
impressed  with  the  impolicy,  perhaps  with  the  injustice  of  the 
proposition,  he  by  no  means  yielded  to  the  King's  importunities, 
till  he  was  assured  on  authority,  which  he  must  have  been  arro- 
gant indeed  to  mistrust,  that  it  was  strictly  legal;  he  did  not  act 
therefore  "  against  his  conviction,"  nor  was  he  "  apprised  of  the 
illegality  of  the  measure."  And  to  the  same  purpose  we  under- 
stand his  words  *'  unfeignedly  and  without  dissimulation,"  that  is, 
that  he  gave  his  full  assent,  without  the  least  reserve,  to  a  mea- 
sure which  he  disapproved  personally,  but  which  after  it  had 
received  the  assent  of  his  sovereign,  of  the  highest  legal  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  continuing  to  oppose  individually.  If  our  view  of 
this  transaction  be  correct.  Dr.  Lingard  has  a  just  right  to  one 
at  least  of  the  merits  which  he  claims  to  himself  in  his  Preface; 
he  has  "  elucidated  much  that  has  been  thought  obscure,  and 
discovered  much  that  has  been  hitherto  unknown" — for  if  we 
open  any  Dictionary  of  Synonymes,  we  shall  learn  that  to  eluci- 
date means  no  more  than  to  place  an  object  in  a  strong  light,  it 
matters  not  of  what  colour,  and  that  discovery  is  but  another  word 
for  invention. 

Even  when  he  has  dragged  his  great  victim  to  the  stake.  Dr. 
Lingard's  vindictiveness  is  unsatisfied ;  he  would  diminish  the 
extent  of  his  agonies,  not  out  of  commiseration,  but  that  the 
glory  of  that  heroic  act,  which  has  wrung  praise  from  the  very 
Coryphasus  of  infidels,*  may  be  lessened  in  proportion :  and 
this  robbery  is  attempted  most  unblushingly,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  authority  to  which  he  refers.  "  When  the  fire  was  kindled, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  flame 
exclaiming,  'this  has  offended!'  His  sufferings  were  short,  the 
Jiames  rapidly  ascended  above  his  head,  and  he  expired  in  a  few 
moments."f  The  eye-witness  of  this  barbarous  execution,  whose 
deeply-touching  narrative  Strype  has  printed  from  I'ox's  MS. 
and  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  directs  us,  speaks  in  terms  which 
prove  that  Cranmer's  sufferings  were  far  from  short.  But  Dr. 
Lingard  has  availed  himself  of  a  very  useful  Figure  in  composi- 
tion, by  which  the  first  and  last  members  of  a  paragraph  having 
been  duly  incorporated,  produce  a   third,  directly  contradicting 

*  Voltaire,  as  IMr.  Carwitlien  reminds  us,  panegyrized  tiie  dying  act  of  Crannier  as 
more  intrepid  and  magnanimous  tlian  the  similar  act  of  Miitius  Scasvola. 
t  Vol.v.  p.  97,  4tQ  edit. 
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till-  iiuaiiini,'  ot"  its  two  coustiluciits.  Tlio  eyc-witncss,  himself 
a  Papist,  writes  as  follows: — "Fire  being  now  put  to  him,  he 
stretchitl  out  liis  ri^lit  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame,  and  held 
it  there  (I  (iooi)  si-Aci:  before  the /ire  eame  to  am/  other  part  of  his 
Itoi/i/,  irhere  his  hand  was  seen  of' even/  man  sensi/j/i/  Laming,  cry- 
ing with  a  loud  voice  'This  hand  has  offended!'  As  soon  as  the 
fire  got  up,  \\v  was  very  soon  dead,  never  stirring  or  crying  all 
the  while."  The  seven  little  words  which  Dr.  Lingard  has 
passed  bv,  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  metamorphosis  which 
he  has  effected.  As  soon  as  the  Jive  got  np  the  martyr  was 
quickly  dead  ;  hut  can  it  be  believed,  that  his  "  sufferings  were 
short,"  rrhile  the  fire  was  getting  up ;  a  process  which  afforded 
him  suflicient  time  to  burn  his  right  hand  "  sensibly"  in  the 
sight  of  every  man  ! 

We  gladly  pass  on  from  this  season  of  blood  and  flame;  but  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Carwithen  we  must  not  quit  it  without  showing 
that  ho  knows  how  to  speak  with  flrmness  as  well  as  with  gentle- 
ness; that  the  temperance  wherewith  he  approaches  such  por- 
tions of  his  subject  as  most  demand  the  exercise  of  that  quality, 
(though  unhappily  it  is  on  these  very  subjects  that  this  quality 
has  least  fre(iuently  been  remembered)  springs  from  knowledge 
rather  tiian  from  ignorance — from  power  rather  than  from  weak- 
ness: for  he  partakes  in  no  degree  of  that  puling  Liberalism,  which, 
through  want  of  ability  to  apply  any  accurate  scale  of  measure- 
ment to  the  comparative  height  of  the  objects  before  us,  adopts 
the  short  and  easy  method  of  reducing  them  all  to  the  same  flat, 
dull,  undislinouished  level.  The  Marian  Persecution  is  intro- 
duced  by  the  following  manly  paragraph: — 

"  If  a  recital  of  the  following  events  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
exasperate  and  inflame,  to  revive  animosities  which  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  to  cherish  a  remembrance  W'hich  ought  to  be  obliterated,  the 
abridgment  or  even  the  suppression  of  the  narrative  could  require  no 
apology.  Different,  however,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Christian  recalls 
to  his  memory  tiiose  illustrious  confessors  of  their  faith,  '  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  Let  his  feelings  be  analysed ;  and  though,  like 
every  human  feeling,  every  human  motive,  and  every  human  action,  it  is 
not  unalloyed,  yet  it  is  salutary;  for  it  is  pious  and  it  is  charitable. 
Gratitude  to  God,  the  giver  of  every  good  gift;  reverence  for  his  chosen 
servants,  on  whom  He  bestowed  such  an  abundant  measure  of  holy  for- 
titude; steadfastness  in  that  religion,  for  which  they  were  contented  to 
resign  '  life  itself ;'  these  are  the  sentiments  which  predominate  in  his 
mind,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  persecutor  is  completely  extinguished  in 
admiration  of  the  martyr. 

"  In  detailing  the  Marian  persecution  of  the  reformers,  far  be  it  from 
any  Protestant  to  aggravate  its  severity  or  its  guilt;  let  him  convert  it  to 
a  more  noble  end,  to  strengthen  his  conviction,  and  to  animate  his  cou- 
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rage.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  him  not  shrink  from  vindicating  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  Church  of  England,  through  fear  of  incurring  the  scoffs 
of  the  infidel,  or  the  rage  of  the  bigot;  let  him  show  that  the  characters 
of  those  who  are  recorded  in  its  pages  are  deserving  of  that  veneration 
with  which  he  regards  them ;  and  that,  though  their  qualities  were  dif- 
ferent, and  their  talents  unequal,  yet  they  were  all  placed  far  above  the 
suspicion  of  folly  or  fanaticism." — vol.  i.  pp.  430,  431. 

But  the   sufferings   of  these  holy  men  were  not  the  only  evils     \ 
which  resulted  to  the  New  Doctrine  from    the   relentless  bigotry     \ 
of  Mary  and  her  advisers.     The  blood   of  the   Martyrs,  as  has      | 
been  truly  said,  is  the  seed  of  the  Church;  and  that  seed  so  pro- 
fusely sown  at  home,  would  have  ripened  early  into  rich  harvest, 
il  it  had  not  been  for  an  admixture  of  tares  imported  from  a  fo- 
reign soil.     The  English  Reformed  Clergy  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Germany,  brought  back  with  them,  on  their  return,  the  unhappy      | 
and   unintelligible   refinements   of   the   high   Calvinistic  School. 
Questions  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  nature,  which  the  discretion 
of  the  first  Reformers  had  wisely  refused  to  debate  or  to  determine, 
were  now  mooted  in  every  pulpit:  and  the  narrow  principles  con- 
cerning Church  government  and  Ceremonies,  which   the  exiles 
had   imbibed  in   the   petty  States   and  Republics    abroad,   were 
fondly  recommended  as  models  whereon  t©  frame  a  more  extended 
Church,  established  in  a  great  and   magnificent  nation,  which  re- 
quired an  uniform  System  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  a  regular  subor- 
umation  of  Ministers,  a  solemnity  of  public  worship,  and  an  observ- 
ance of  exterior  institutions.*    The  temper  of  Elizabeth,  in  many 
points,  acted   as   a   salutary  check  upon  these  favourers  of  Puri- 
tanical enthusiasm.     "Though  a  determined  foe,"  says  Mr.  Car- 
withen,  "  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  she  was  attached  to   the  ancient 
Ritual,  she  thought  that  a  too  great  deference  had  been  shown  to 
Foreign  Reformers  in  regard  of  (to)  discipline,  and  that,  through 
their  suggestion,  divine  worship  had  been  divested  of  many  of  its 
decencies."     Her  sagacity  in   the  appointment  of  Parker  to  the 
Primacy,  saved  the  Church  of  England  from  being  levelled  in  its 
very  infancy  to   the   platform  of  Geneva.     The  silly  calumny  of 
the  Nag's  Head  Consecration  has  been  abandoned  even  by  Neal 
and  Dr.  Lingard ;  the  latter  of  whom,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to 
surrender  it  altogether,  has  clung  to  an  equally  silly  explanation  ; 
by  which  he  has  drawn  down   upon  himself  a   salutary  comment 
from    Mr.  Hallam  ; — "  this    means,"  says  the  latter  writer,  (who 
seldom  puts  on  the   gloves  when   he  aims   a  blow,)  alluding  to 
Dr.  Lingard's  suggestion  that  there  may  have   been  a  previous 
Tavern  mef^ting,  "  that   any   absurdity  may  be  presumed  rather 
than  acknowledge  good  Catholics  to  have  propagated  a  lie."     It 
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mny  npponr  siipcilliioiis  In  slav  tlio  j!;liosts  of  (lie  slain;  l)ul  ii  a 
shadow  ol"  a  siiiipK'  \M.'rr  rtMnainiiii;  as  to  tlir  validity,  soleiniiity, 
rojjularity,  and  Itgitimacy  of  Parker's  consecration,  it  must  be  ut- 
ttilv  dissipateil  by  the  conclusive  evidence  which  Mr.  Carwithcn 
li:i>  l)roiiuht  forward  conccrnin;^  it. 

IJisJioj)  Hnrnct  lias  an  oild  passage  in  his  account  of  tlic  ar- 
rangcniont  of  the  Arlic/es  in  the  be;j;inning  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
ill  wiiich  he  considers  that  the  Abiiilgment  of  Edward  Vlth's 
Article  on  the  Sacranuiit  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  intended  for 
the  sake  of  "  uniting  all  into  the  coninuinion  of  the  Church;" 
in  other  w«)rds,  (hat  the  Convocation  abandoned  a  fundamental 
truth  under  an  idh'  hope  of  proselytism.  Burnet  proceeds  fur- 
ther, and  inaiiitaius,  that  although  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
"  was  at  that  liine  contrary  to  the  belief  of  a  real  or  corporal  pre- 
sence ill  the  Sacrament,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  or  expedient 
to  publish  it."*  It  is  perhaps  this  passage,  in  itself  a  very  faulty 
one,  which  has  betrayed  Mr.  Southcy  into  one  of  still  greater  in- 
advertency. "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  a  most  important  object  for 
Government  to  bring  about  the  great  change  in  the  quietest  man- 
ner, with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  individuals.  For  this 
reason,  the  Supjilication  saying,  '  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities.  Good  Lord  deliver 
us!'  which  was  part  of  the  Litany  in  the  Liturgy  of  Edward's 
reign,  was  expunged  now."  Mr.  Carwithen  has  given  a  better, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  a  truer  reason  for  this  omission.  The  woids 
were  "justly  thought  inconsistent  with  the  charitable  spirit  which 
should  ever  accompany  Prayer.  However  strongly  error  may  be 
impugned  in  Articles  and  Canons,  in  our  addresses  to  Heaven,  it 
should  ever  be  remembered  that  we  are  all  fallible  as  well  as  sinful." 
— (vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  Mr.  Southey  proceeds — "for  the  same  reason 
it  was  enjoined,  that  the  Sacramental  bread  should  be  continued 
in  the  form  of  wafers" — a  custom  of  entire  indifference,  and  a 
return  to  which  even  now,  were  it  not  for  the  repugnance  which 
men  feel  to  renounce  long-established  habits,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension of  misinterpretation,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  decency 
— "  and  the  language  of  the  Article  which  affirmed  a  real  presence, 
was  so  framed  as  to  allow  latitude  of  belief  for  those  who  were 
persuaded  of  an  exclusive  one." 

Now  we  may  remark  first  of  all,  that  a  real  corporal  presence, 
such  for  which  the  Romanists  contended,  and  such  as  we  have 
shown  above  that  Cranmer  understood  it  to  be,  is  not  af)ir)ned 
in  the  Article,  but  positively  denied:  for  the  remainder  Mr.  Car- 
withen shall  speak. 

•  Vol.  ii.  Pail  ii.  B.  iii.  p.  728,  E.i   1816. 
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''Tlie  only  article  which  has  been  selected  to  show  that  the  reformers, 
on  their  revisal  of  Edward's  Articles;  abated  the  terms  of  comiDunioti  in 
favour  of  the  Papists,  is  tbat  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  article  was  mutilated  to  bring  the  Romanists 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church;  that  an  express  definition  against 
the  real  presence  was  thought  to  be' offensive  to  many  of  that  persuasion  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  condemn  Transubstantiation,  and 
to  affirm  that  Christ  was  present  aft^-  a  spiritual  manner,  and  received 
by  faith. 

"  If  the  reformers  of  Elizabeth,  in  their  abridgment  of  this  article, 
were  actuated  by  such  an  intentioii^  they  were  not  guided  by  their  usual 
soundness  of  judgment:  but  that  they  had  any  such  intention  may  be 
safely  denied.  I'he  metaphysical  argument  of  the  impossibility  that  a 
human  body  should  '  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many  places,'  is 
by  no  means  the  strongest  argument  against  Transubstantiation.  Meta- 
physical arguments  might  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  disprove  any 
of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.  ^Vhj  is  Transubstantiation 
rejected,  and  the  Trinity  retained  by  the  Church  of  England  ?  Not 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  within  the  reach  of  human  com- 
prehension, but  because  it  is  deduciblc  '  from  the  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
ture j'  because  it  has  been  the  belief  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
because  it  is  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  human  redemption.  All  these 
arguments  Transubstantiation  wants.  It  is  '  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture;'  it  *  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament;'  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
first  nine  centuries,  and  it  '  hath  given  occasion  fo  many  superstitions.' 
These  arguments  the  article  retains  ;  to  have  urged  more  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  superfluous;  and  to  have  omitted  the  weakest  cannot  be 
interpreted  into  a  disposition  to  temporize.  If  this  omission  M-ere  one  of 
those  things  which  drove  the  ancient  Puritans  out  of  the  Established 
Church,  it  only  proves  their  want  of  judgment,  or  their  want  of  charity. 
"  That  no  undue  concession  to  the  Romanists  was  intended  is  evident, 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  other  Articles  of  Edward  were  retained 
W'hich  are  inconsistent  with  Transubstantiation.  To  affirm  that  the 
wicked  do  not  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood,  is  the  same  thing  with 
denying  that  Christ  is  corporally  present  in  the  sacrament.  To  affirm 
that  both  parts  of  the  sacraments  are  '  to  be  administered  to  all  Christian 
men  alike,'  is  to  deny  the  Romish  doctrine  of  concomitance,  which  is 
built  on  that  of  the  corporal  presence.  To  affirm  that  the  one  oblation 
of  Christ  is  a  perfect  satisfaction  for  sin,  is  to  deny  the  sacrifice  in  the 
mass,  and  the  use  of  private  masses,  which  cannot  subsist  without  Tran- 
substantiation."— vol.  ii.  pp.  50 — 52. 

Neal  has  told  us,  that  "  all  the  Puritans  of  these  times  would 
liave  remained  within  the  Church,  might  they  have  been  indulged 
in  the  habits  and  a  few  ceremonies;"  nevertheless,  he  adds,  "they 
had  other  objections  besides  those  for  which  they  were  deprived." 
These,  when  specified,  fall  under  no  less  than  nine  goodly  heads, 
tlie  last  of  which  is   again  subdivided  into  seven  branches.     We 
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itallv  do  not  sec  how,  aft«M  siuli  an  admission,  they  are  to  escape 
tlie  l\»llo\viii|;  deduction  which  honestly  results  iVom  it. 

"  It  has  been  more  than  oiicc  asserted,  by  the  advocates  of  Puritanical 
separation,  that  the  Puritans  would  have  continued  within  the  Church, 
it"  ihev  could  have  obtained  induli^ence  for  their  scruples  concerning  the 
lial)it>  and  ^ouie  other  ceremonies.  But  when  the  separation  had  been 
elVected,  it  was  discovered  that  they  entertained  other  and  graver  objec- 
tions against  the  lu'clesiastical  Establishment.  This  amounts  to  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  conscientious  and 
sub>lantial  reasons  oi  dissent,  if  tho^'  could  have  been  indulged  in  mat- 
ters which  they  repeatedly  affirmed  were  inditterent,  or  at  least  unessen- 
tial." —vol.  ii.  p.  Hi. 

'V\\v  History  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism  necessarily  leads  to 
an  account  of  Hooker,  and  a  rapid  analysis  of  his  J'lcclesiasdca/ 
l\i/ih/.  That  great  man  has  already  found  a  glowing  eulogist  in 
Mr.  Ilaliain,  who  has  been  warmed  by  his  subject  into  elo- 
tpuncc:  but  Mr.  Carwithen  need  not  shrink  fiom  comparison 
with  that  which  we  consider  among  the  best  written  passages 
of  tiie  Coiisti/uliuiial  llistori/.  His  sunnnary  of  Hooker's  im- 
mortal \N  ork,  though  brief,  is  of  course  too  long  for  extraction 
here;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  some  detached  para- 
graphs on  his  style  and  character. 

"  Saravia,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was  cherished  by  the  Church  of 
England  for  his  own  sake;  by  posterity  his  memory  will  be  venerated 
cliieriy  because  he  was  the  chosen  friend  of  one  whose  writings  have 
survived  the  lapse  of  time,  accompanied  by  changes  in  opinion  and  in 
language.  Of  Saravia  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Iif)oker, 

"  If  Hooker  had  not  lived,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  an  his- 
torian of  the  English  Church  to  have  set  forward  the  arguments  of  the 
other  adversaries  of  Puritanism  in  full  display  and  dilatation :  but  the 
energy  of  Whitgift,  the  eloquence  of  Bancroft,  and  the  mildness  of 
Saravia,  arc  combined  in  that  immortal  work,  '  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.' 

"  That  this  work  is  still  considered  as  the  standard  to  v^'hich  the 
(  hurch  of  England  may  confidently  appeal,  as  exhibiting  the  true,  set- 
tled, and  Catholic  ])rinciples  of  the  English  Reformation,  is  an  unanswer- 
able proof  of  its  excellence.  It  derives  no  adventitious  weight  from  the 
character  or  circumstances  of  its  author,  nor  from  its  accommodation  to 
the  prejudices  ot  a  particular  age.  Never  vvas  any  work  less  indicative 
of  its  author's  character:  Hooker  was  of  a  temper  artless,  retiring,  and 
contemplative,  remarkable  for  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  his  unsus- 
pecting simplicity:  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  the  performance  of  a 
man  who  had  attentively  studied,  and  therefore  could  accurately  deve- 
lope  the  motives  of  human  actions;  it  i;s  the  performance  of  a  keen  and 
penetrating  observer  of  popular  opinions  and  of  passing  events;  and  the 
style  possesses  the  graphic  distinctness  of  one  who  has  mingled  in  the 
business  of  life.     His  description  of  the  Puritans  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
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and  masterly  portraits  whicli  was  ever  drawn  by  a  human  pen," — vol.  ii. 
pp.  153,  154. 

"  It  is  not  the  erudition  of  Hooker,  for  in  erudition  he  has  been  sur- 
passed ;  it  is  that  comprehensive  intellect,  which  was  not  warped  or 
fettered  by  prejudice  5  it  is  the  intense  piety  by  which  that  j)owerful 
intellect  was  chastened  and  refined,  which  has  given  perpetuity  to  his 
writings.  His  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  suggested  by  the  theological 
controversies  of  his  own  times;  but  it  is  still  read  when  those  contro- 
versies are  forgotten,  and  its  perusal  is  not  confined  to  mere  theologians. 
Though  all  his  writings  are  controversial,  yet  they  have  the  point  of  con- 
troversy without  its  venom.  The  vein  of  animated  piety,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  body  of  his  argument,  has  not  transmuted  his 
materials,  but  has  conferred  on  them  consistence  and  durability.  Ca- 
lumny, whetlier  directed  against  his  person,  or  his  opinions,  could  never 
provoke  his  Christian  meekness  into  anger,  and  still  less  into  recrimina- 
tion. The  spirit  which  dictated  the  following  sentence,  in  reply  to  one 
of  his  opponents,  was  ever  present: — 'Your  next  argument  consists  of 
railing  and  reasons ;  to  your  railing  I  say  nothing,  to  your  reasons  I  say 
what  follows.' 

"  Whatever  treatment  Hooker  might  have  experienced  from  the  ma- 
lice and  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  posthumous  fame  was 
not  slow,  though  imperceptible,  in  its  progress.  Though  no  writer  com- 
bated the  Romanists  with  greater  success,  yet,  to  their  honour,  they 
have  liberally  celebrated  his  praise.  The  encomium  of  a  Roman  Pon- 
tift*  might  have  been  inscribed  on  his  tomb: — 'There  is  no  learning 
that  this  man  hath  not  searched  into,  nothing  too  hard  for  his  under- 
standing :  this  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  author;  his  books 
will  get  reverence  by  age,  for  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity, 
that  they  shall  remain  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning.' 

"From  the  subject-matter  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  a  transition  is 
naturally  made  to  its  style.  Camden,  in  praising  the  modesty  and  the 
other  eminent  qualities  of  Hooker,  has  expressed  a  wish,  that,  for  the 
honour  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of  other  nations,  his  work  had 
been  composed  in  the  Latin  language,  on  account  of  its  universality. 
The  English  scholar  and  the  English  divine  will  prefer  its  present  garb, 
because  it  has  conferred  immortality  on  their  native  tongue.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  independently  of  its  subject,  and  considered  merely 
as  a  composition,  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  work  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  It  is  not  from  any  predilection  for  the  opinions  of  Hooker 
that  his  style  will  be  preferred — not  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to  one 
who  lived  more  than  a  generation  after  him — to  Milton.  The  style  of 
Hooker,  when  compared  with  that  of  Milton,  possesses  equal  harmony, 
more  dignity,  and,  which  is  strange  to  say,  more  courtliness.  Hooker, 
though  he  had  not  enjoyed,  like  Milton,  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel, 
was  well  acquainted  with  'seemly  arts  and  affairs:'  he  had  a  taste  for 
painting,  he  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  music,  and  in  the  rhythm  of  his 
periods  may  be  detected  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  these  reflections  without  expressing  (he 
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jrratityiiiu'  tlioiif,'lit,  tliat  a  work,  who've  cxi>(cncc  must  be  coeval  witli  the 
uutioiial  l.iiij^uiij;i',  is  coiiscciatcd  to  the  dciciice  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land."—vol."  ii.  pp.  164— l()(i. 

It  is  not  ofli'ii  that  Mr.  Ilallain's  views  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory arc  likely  to  accord  with  those  of  a  staunch  and  sound  advo- 
cate of  our  Church  Ivstuhlislnuent;  and  accordingly  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Carwitlicn,  a  few  pages  onward,  at  direct 
variance  with  him  iii  an  assertion  respecting  the  MUlenari/ Fclitiou. 
It  is  inilccd  an  assertion,  so  extraordnuny,  and  so  far  removed 
from  fact,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  it  to  igiioraitce — it 
must  be  attributed  to  iiid/(/'ere>ice  regarding  the  matters  which  it 
concerns.  "This  petition,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "contained  no 
demand  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy,  nor,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  what  might  not  have  been  granted  without  inconve- 
nience." Now  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  most  of  the  leading 
distinctions,  both  in  ceremonies  and  discipline,  which  had  been 
contended  for  during  the  long  reign  of  his  predecessor,  would 
have  been  swept  away  at  once,  if  James  had  inadvertently  con- 
sented to  this  not  incotiveiiu'ut  Petition.  The  rites  used  in  the 
aiiministration  of  Baptism,  and  tlie  Solemnization  of  Matrimony, 
Confirmation,  Vestments,  Church  Music,  the  reverend  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  forgotten  is 
authorized  by  St.  Paul — some  of  them  were  to  be  taken  away, 
otlicis  to  be  "modeiated  to  better  edification."  i\n  examination 
was  to  be  instituted  before  admission  to  Communion.  The 
Lord's  day  was  to  be  observed  in  the  austere  Presbyterian  model. 
I'iie  Service  (that  is  the  Prayers)  was  to  be  abridged,  in  order 
that  the  Sermon  might  be  lengthened ;  for  all  ministers  who  had 
not  the  gift  of  preaching  were  to  be  removed,  and  the  impropria- 
tions annexed  to  the  Bishoprics  and  Colleges  were  to  be  given  to 
preaching  incumbents  only;  an  enactment,  which,  as  Fuller  has 
stated  in  one  of  his  homely  but  effective  metaphors,  "  would  cut 
off  more  than  the  nipples  of  the  breasts  of  both  Universities  in 
point  of  maintenance."  Lastly,  the  Petitioners  objected  to  the 
existing  form  of  Subscription,  and  required  a  radical  alteration  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  Universities  expressed  their  op- 
position strongly,  and  James,  in  order  to  remove  all  reasonable 
cause  of  grievance,  and  justly  confident  of  the  issue,  for  he  knew 
the  respective  intellectual  strength  of  the  parties  opposed, 
granted  the  well-known  Conference  at  Hampton  Court.  \n  this 
Conference,  the  demands  of  the  Puritans  extended  far  beyond 
ceremonies  and  discipline ;  and  Reynolds  boldly  asked  for  a 
change  in  doctrine.  The  Lambeth  Articles  were  to  be  added  to 
the  existing  Thirty-nine;   and   Predestination,  abiohite   decrees, 
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and  final  Perseverance,  were  to  be  asserted  in  the  broadest  Cal- 
vinistic  form.  Of  the  coarse,  gross,  and  unmannerly  demeanour 
of  James  during  these  proceedings,  we  are  not  about  to  become 
defenders.  It  is  but  seldom  that  on  these  points  he  can  be  closely 
inspected  to  his  advantage ;  and  never  with  so  little  hope  as  when 
he  is  chuckling  over  Theological  controversv,  and  moderating  a 
Scholastic  disputation,  by  the  intervention  of  some  broad  and 
bare-worded  buffoonery.  But  upon  the  result  of  this  Conference 
we  may  congratulate  every  son  of  the  English  Church.  It  termi- 
nated the  hopes  which  the  Puritans  liad  founded  upon  a  change 
in  the  succession. 

Whatever  might  be  the  want  of  kingly  bearing  which  James 
manifested  on  this  occasion,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  tax  him  with  apos- 
tasy. He  had,  perhaps,  temporized  with  the  Presbyterians  while  he 
was  in  their  power,  and  while  these  Tribuni  Plebis,  as  he  termed 
them,  could  "  calumniate  him  in  their  populare  Sermons." 
Occasionally,  no  doubt,  also,  he  had  professed  a  somewhat  strict 
adherence  to  Kirk;  who,  without  such  profession,  most  probably 
would  have  "  overbaited"  herself  upon  his  "  wracke,"  as  she  had 
already  done  upon  that  of  his  mother  and  his  grandmother. 
But  in  his  more  inward  thoughts,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  ever 
a  friend  to  the  "  pople,"  which  Browne,  Penry,  and  others,  had 
sown  without  hindrance  in  Scotland  ;  nor  that  he  ever  intended 
to  assist  in  sowing  like  evil  seed  in  furrows  wherein  as  yet  it  had 
not  been  permitted  to  take  root.  Mr.  Hallani  observes,  that  the 
Puritans  might  have  anticipated  his  objections  to  them  from  a 
decisive  passage  in  the  Basilicon  Duron,  printed  and  privately 
distributed  three  years  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
Throne.  We  may  go  much  beyond  a  single  passage.  Every 
line  of  that  W^ork,  in  which  he  touches  upon  the  Puritanic  habits 
and  opinions,  shows  how  deeply  he  had  been  wounded,  how  bit- 
terly the  harassment  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  Clergy  of 
that  School,  is  remembered  by  him.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Preface 
(which  indeed  was  written  afterwards)  that  he  characterizes  their 
Preachers  as  rash-headed,  that  think  it  an  honour  to  contend  with 
Kings  and  perturb  whole  kingdoms ;  as  brain-sick  and  heady, 
contemning  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and  leaning  too  much  to  their 
own  humours;  as  accounting  all  men  profane  that  swear  not  to  all 
their  phantasies ;  as  making  the  Scripture  to  be  ruled  by  their 
conscience,  and  not  their  conscience  by  the  Scripture ;  as  judg- 
ing him  that  denies  the  least  jot  of  their  grounds  to  be  taiiquam 
ethnicus  et  publicanus,  not  worthy  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  breath- 
ing, much  less  to  participate  with  them  in  the  same  Sacraments — ■ 
which  men   he  wishes  his  Son   to   punish  in  case  they  refuse  to 
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obev  the  L:i\v,  ami  will  not  ctaso  to  stir  up  a  Ixi'lxllion.  Besides 
all  this,  in  tlir  Isl  Hook  lie  expressly  enjoins  l*rince  ileiH)'  in  his 
itilr  lor  l'ia\ei,  ni>t  to  be  "  overhoniely  with  God  like  some  of 
llic  \aine  Pharisaic  Puritanes,  that  thinke  thev  rule  him  u|)Oii 
their  tinners:" — he  instrnets  him  to  avoid,  e(uiallv  with  the  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Cluireh,  a  leaning  to  his  "  owne  con- 
eeits  anti  dnamed  revelations."  In  the  lid  Book  he  gives  him 
sound  advice  respecting  the  management  of  his  Divines,  in 
words  which  show  how  severely  he  himself  is  smarting  under  the 
recollection  of  their  overweening  carriage.  He  urges  ium  to  be 
well  Mtn  in  the  Scriptures,  in  order  that  he  may  contain  his 
Church  in  their  calling,  "  For  the  ruling  them  well  is  no  small 
point  of  your  office,  taking  specially  heed  that  they  vague  not 
from  their  text  in  the  Pulpit,  and  if  ever  you  would  have  peace  in 
your  land,  sutler  them  not  to  meddle  in  that  place  with  the  estate 
or  policie,  but  punish  severely  the  first  that  presumeth  to  do  it. 
Doe  nothing  towards  them  without  a  good  ground  and  warrant, 
but  reason  not  much  with  them;  for  I  have  over-much  surfeited 
them  with  that,  and  it  is  not  their  fashion  to  yeeld.  And  suffer  no 
conventions  nor  meetings  among  Churchmen,  but  by  your  know- 
ledge and  permission." 

NVe  might  extract  many  other  passages  in  the  same  strain  ;  but 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  one  to  which  we  imagine  that 
Wr.  Hallani  alludes,  because  none  can  express  in  stronger  or  in 
more  direct  terms  the  King's  fixed  rejection  and  abhorrence  of 
Puritanism.  We  make  no  apology  for  its  extraction.  It  reflects 
much  light  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  those  times;  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  occur  to  manv  of  our  readers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study;  for  the  Works  of  this  Royal  Author  are  by  no 
means  to  be  counted  among  the  popular  writings  of  our  day ;  and 
we  doubt  much  whether  even  Messrs.  Colburn  and  Bentley,  with 
all  their  mastery  of  Bibliopoli-craft,  or  their  lordship  over  the 
light  puffs  of  praise,  could  sell  half-a-dozen  copies  of  this  same 
Basilicon  Doron,  even  if  they  threw  in,  as  a  bonus,  the  Damono- 
logtj,  and  the  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  to  boot. 

"  Take  heed,  therefore,  my  sonne,  to  such  Puritanes,  verle  pestes  in  the 
church  and  common  weale,  whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oathes  or 
promises  binde :  breathing  nothing  but  seditions  and  calumnies,  aspiring 
without  measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  their  own  imagina- 
tion (without  any  warrant  of  the  word)  the  square  of  their  conscience.  I 
protest  before  the  great  God,  and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  the  Testament, 
it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any  Ilie-land  or 
Border  theeves  greater  ingratitude  and  more  lies  and  vile  peijuries  than  with 
these  phanaticke  spirits.  And  suffer  not  the  principles  of  them  to  brooke 
your  land,  if  ye  like  to  sit  at  rest ;  except  yee  would  keep  them  for  trying 
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your  patience,  as  Socrates  did  an  evill  wife.  And  for  preservative  against 
their  poison,  entertaine  and  advance  tiie  godly,  learned,  and  modest  men  of 
the  ministerie,  whom-of,  God  be  praised,  there  lacketh  not  a  sufficient 
number:  and  by  that  provision  to  bishoprickes  and  benefices  {annulling 
that  vile  acte  of  annexation ,  if  yejindit  not  done  to  your  hande,)  yee  shall 
not  only  banish  their  conceited  paritie,  xvhereof  I  have  spoken,  and  their  other 
imaginarie  grievances,  which  can  neither  stand  with  the  order  of  the  church, 
nor  the  peace  of  a  common  xceale  and  welt  ruled  monarchic ;  but  ye  shall  also 
re-establish  the  olde  institutions  of  the  three  estates  in  parliament,  which  can 
no  otherwise  be  done  :  but  in  this  I  hope  (fGod  spare  me  days)  to  make  yee 
a  f aire  entrie  ;  alwayes  where  I  leave,  follow  ye  my  steps." 

After  this  plain  language,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  diverted  by 
the  ludicrous  and  most  unblushing  effrontery  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, who,  in  his  correspondence  with  Charles  I.  at  Newcastle, 
(a  correspondence  which  cost  the  unhappy  Scot  dear,  for  he  died 
broken-hearted  at  having  been  beaten  by  the  King  with  his  own 
weapons,)  boldly  appealed  to  the  Basi/icon  Doron  as  a  proof  of  the 
love  which  James  entertained  for  Presbyterianisni. 

"  Your  Majesty  knows  that  King  James  never  admitted  Episcopacy 
upon  Divine  riglit:  that  his  Majesty  did  swear  and  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  that  in  the 
Preface  of  the  Latin  &(\\t\on  oi  Basilicon  Doron,  hh  Majesty  gives  an 
honourable  testimony  to  those  that  loved  better  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  than  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  he  conceives  the  Prelates  to  savour  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy." — 
First  Paper  for  his  Majesty,  sect.  8. 

Well  might  Charles  indignantly  reply — 

"  To  your  last,  concerning  the  King  my  Father,  of  happy  and  famous 
memory,  both  for  his  piety  and  learning,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  the 
happiness  to  know  him  much  better  than  you  ;  wherefore  I  desire  you 
not  to  be  too  confident  in  the  knowledge  of  his  opinions  ;  for  I  dare  say, 
should  his  Ghost  now  speak,  he  would  tell  you,  'That  a  bloody  Reforma- 
tion was  never  lawful,  as  not  warranted  by  God's  word,'  and  that  preces 
ct  lachrymoe  sunt  arma  Ecclcsice." — Reply,  sect.  8. 

The  failure  of  James  as  an  author  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  the 
developement  of  the  Powder  Plot  has  been  usually  and  very  un- 
truely  attributed  to  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman.  Mr.  Carwitheu 
has  noticed  some  other  assertions  respecting  that  most  Providential 
discovery,  namely,  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  bloody  treason 
came  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  had  heard  of  it  from  the 
Jesuits  :  or  that  the  anonymous  Letter  addressed  to  Lord  Mount- 
eagle  was  an  artifice  of  Cecil  himself,  who  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  motions  of  the  conspirators,  and  suffered  them 
to  proceed  to  a  certain  extent.  This  hypothesis  is  by  no  means 
improbable;  but  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  common  version  upon  which  is  founded  a  belief  in 
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llif  |)iMu  ti:itioii  of  the  Hoval  Soloiuon,  is  positively  false.  Cecil, 
(  illu  1  kiKiwiiiu,  the  iiiliiitioiis  of  the  l^apisls,  or  sluewclly  conjec- 
tiirini;  them,  was  the  person,  or  one  of  the  persons,  who  lirst 
niaile  nuiition  o\'  <j;iiii]>()ir(lcr ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  sound  dis- 
eretion  of  a  veteran  (;t)urtier,  he  allowed  the  credit  of  this  lucky 
hit  (,if  it  were  such)  to  slide  gently  upon  his  master's  shoulders. 
The  proofs  of  this  fact  remain  under  his  own  hand-writing,  among 
the  Cottonian  iMSS.,  out  of  which  one  of  his  Letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  (Dr.  J^ingard,  we  know  not  why,  calls  it  a 
Ciici(/ar,)  dati'd  November  f),  iCJOj,  has  been  printed  in  Win- 
wooil's  Memorials,  (vol.ii.  p.  170,)  and  contains  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  mysterious  communication  to  Lord  Mounteagle. 

"  1  imparted  tlic  Letter  to  tlic  Earl  of  Suftblk,  Lord  Cliaiiibcrlain,  to 
the  end  1  might  receive  his  opinion,  which  upon  perusing  the  words  of 
the  Letter,  and  observing  the  wording,  ('  that  the  blow  sliould  come 
without  knowledge  who  hurt  them,')  we  both  conccaved  that  it  coulrl  not 
be  more  proper  tl)an  tlie  time  of  Parliament,  nor  hi/  any  otiur  xcay  likcli) 
to  he  altcnipltd  Ihan  uit/i  powder  whilst  the  King  was  sitting  in  that  As- 
sembly ;  of  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  conceaved  more  probability, 
because  there  was  a  great  vault  under  the  said  chamber,  which  was  never 
used  for  any  thing  but  for  some  wood  and  cole,  belongini^  to  the  keeper 
of  the  Old  i'alaceV' 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  conspiracy  of  Marino 
Faiiero  against  the  Government  of  Venice  was  discovered  by  a 
similar  train  of  circumstances.  Beltranio  Bergamasco,  one  of  the 
sworn  band  of  insurgents,  anxious  to  save  the  life  of  his  benefac- 
tor, the  Patrician  Xiccolo  Lione,  warned  him  not  to  go  forth  on 
the  morning  of  the  intended  rising.  Lord  Byron  has  made 
the  Doge's  name  a  "  household  word"  to  English  ears,  but  we 
do  not  recollect  that  the  historical  coincidence  has  been  pointed 
out  before. 

The  excellencies  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  Apostolical  nanies  by  which  our  Church  Annals  are  adorned, 
are  duly  estimated  by  ^Ir.  Carwithen.  The  piety,  the  pulpit- 
eloquence,  the  gentle  affections,  and  the  domestic  virtues  of  that 
eminent  Prelate,  appear  to  have  descended  w  ith  his  name,  to  one, 
not  long  since  belonging  to  our  own  times;  the  remembrance  of 
wiiom  will  live  with  life  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him, 
and  who,  but  for  his  unambitious  humility,  might  have  attained 
teniporal  dignities  similar  to  those  which  were  possessed  by  his 
great  namesake.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Carwithen's  brief  character  of 
the  intended  Primate. 

"The  acknowledged  merit  of  Andrewes,  bishop  of  Ely,  pointed  him 
nut  as  the  fit  nietrojiolitan  of  ihc  English  chinch  ;  and  tl/e  other  hisho])S 
v-ere  so  deeply  impressed  by  this  conviction,  that  tliev  Ibrinally  recom- 
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mended  him  to  the  King.  On  the  character  of  Audrewes,  thus  distin- 
guished by  the  general  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  who  can  forbear  to  dwell  ? 

"  liy  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  appreciating  its  excel- 
lence, and  who  were  qualified  to  bestow  on  it  a  discriminative  commen- 
dation, this  eminent  man  has  been  called  Doctor  Andrewes  in  the  schools. 
Bishop  Andrewes  in  the  church,  and  Saint  Andrewes  in  the  closet.  In  all 
these  capacities,  though  long  since  "  dead,  he  yet  speaketh."  His  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  particularly  his  skill  in  the  sacred  languages, 
qualified  him  for  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  translation  of  the 
Bible  J  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  may  be  estimated  from  his  sermons, 
which,  though  vitiated  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantry  of  his  age,  con- 
tain passages  worthy  of  admiration,  and  even  of  imitation  ;  his  devotions 
are  still  one  of  the  best  manuals  for  private  use,  and  their  merit  will  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  more  strongly  by  recurring  to  the  apostrophe  of 
their  latest  editor  :  '  Pray  with  Bishop  Andrewes  for  one  week,  and  he 
will  be  thy  companion  for  the  resickie  of  thy  years  :  he  will  be  pleasant 
in  thy  life,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  he  will  not  forsake  thee.' 

"  Though  sanctity  and  devotion  were  the  juost  conspicuous  features 
in  his  character,  yet  he  was  remarkable  for  skill  and  address  in  business. 
His  principles  of  church  government  were  those  of  Bancroft,  but  he 
asserted  them  without  bitterness.  The  doctrinal  Calvinists  have  never 
presumed  to  claim  him  as  their  own,  and  they  have  been  constrained  to 
speak  of  him  with  respect.  His  principles  on  civil  government  are  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  popular  assertion  that  tlie  Aroiinians  under 
the  llouse  of  Stuart  were  the  friends  of  despotism  j  for  Andrews  was 
moderate,  and  even  liberal,  in  his  political  opinions. 

"  That  such  a  man  should  have  been  designated  as  the  most  proper 
head  of  the  Church,  is  an  honour  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  pre- 
lates. They  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  King  agreed 
with  their  own  ;  and  under  this  persuasion,  they  retired  to  their  respec 
tive  dioceses.  But  by  desisting  from  their  solicitations  they  failed  in 
their  object.  The  Earl  of  Dunbar,  taking  advantage  of  his  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  James,  and  of  his  recent  services  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Scottish  episcopacy,  effectually  recommended  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  preside  over  the  Church  of  England.  When  James  complied,  he 
told  Abbot  that  he  had  conferred  on  him  the  Primacy,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar." — vol.  ii.  pp,  232 — 234. 

To  the  appointment  of  Abbot  may  be  traced  much  of  the  un- 
happiiiess  which  succeeded,  and  upon  which  we  have  little  wish  to 
dwell.  Indeed,  we  have  so  lately  entered  at  large  upon  the  trou- 
blous history  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  that,  aitliougli 
our  materials  are  far  from  being  exhausted,  it  may  be  seasonable 
to  postpone  their  employment.  Before  we  even  touch  upon  this 
period  we  must  in  justice  recommend  to  the  reader's  due  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Carwithen's  XX I  Id  Chapter,  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  of  Montague's  subsequent  controversy. 
The  intemperance,  the  want  of  charity,  the  intolerant  and  perse- 
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iiniiiii  ,s|>iiil  of— wliiil  .>luill  we  call  tlioin  ^ — tlic  IxiinoiislranL- 
(ioni.iiiNt-C'aUinists — arc  ailmiiably  i)oiirtia}ed. 

"  Dordirchli  syiivdus,  7iocliis ;  cfiorus  integer,  crgcr ; 
Convent  us,  rent  us;  sessio  stramen,  Amen!' 

'I'lir  liiK  s  arr  worthy  oi  tlieir  tlicnic.  For  ]SIontaguc,  it  is  enough 
to  xav  ill  his  own  words  (ami  we  earnestly  press  tliose  words 
upon  the  notice  of  such  as  e  quire  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  I'^iigland  :)  "  I  am  not,  nor  would  be  accounted 
williiiglv,  Aniiiiii;m,  Calviuist,  or  LuUierau,  but  a  Christian. 
Aiiaiii,  for  i\i  iiiiiiiaiiism,  I  trust  and  tlo  j)rotest  before  God  and 
his  Angels,  that  the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  ever  I  read  a  word  of 
Arminius.  The  course  of  my  studies  was  never  addressed  to  mo- 
dern epitoini/ers.  1  betook  myself  to  Scripture,  the  rule  of 
i'aitli,  iiitcipieted  by  anlicjuity,  its  best  exposition."* 

Respecting  litiud,  we  should  be  better  satislied  with  more  cau- 
tiousness of  expression  than  Mr.  Carwithen  has  always  employed. 
"  Bigotry  "  is  a  hard  word,  and  should  be  reserved  for  the  lips  of 
an  eiKiny.  l?y  *'  absence  of  all  prcfeiisions  to  sanctity,"  we  have 
lillle  doubt  that  Mr.  Carwithen  means  that  the  Archbishop  de- 
spised the  formalism  of  the  Puritans,  but  the  phrase  may  be  per- 
verted. Mr.  Carwithen,  however,  certainly  does  not  estimate 
this  great  man  as  highly  as  we  do.  He  follows  \\  arburton  in 
assertin<i  that  Laud  "  accelerated  the  downfal  of  the  Church 
which  he  loved,  and  which  under  happier  circumstances  he  would 
have  adorned."  We  very  much  doubt  the  fact.  Had  he  been  of 
a  different  temper,  the  Church  would  have  been  equally  and  per- 
haps earlier  overthrown.  The  axe  was  laid  to  the  root;  and 
though  a  temporizer,  by  shifting  his  position,  might  have  saved 
his  own  head  in  the  fall,  the  goodly  tree  itself  coukl  not  have 
escaped  on  account  of  the  abandonment  of  its  guardian. 

Sccuribus 
CoEsa  cecidissct  ad  terrain  abicgna  trabcs. 

Pursuing  the  thread  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
Mr.  Carwithen  has  a  paragraph  relative  to  the  winter  of  1640", 
which  we  are  not  able  to  reconcile  with  his  authority. 

"  Thus  the  winter  was  consumed,  while  the  King  passed  his  anxious 
hours  at  Oxford,  forsaken  by  liis  best  friends,  and  rudely  treated  by  his 
few  discontented  followers.  The  neglect  and  the  insults  which  he  ex- 
perienced rendered  it  a  difficult  because  an  equal  choice,  wliether  he 
would  be  the  captive  of  his  victorious  enemies,  or  the  slave  of  his  own 
vanquished  jiarty.  The  noble  historian  diaws  a  veil  over  this  part  of  the 
scene,  frankly  acknowledging  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it  with 
proper  clearness^  unless  by  opening  a  door  to  such  reflections  on  the  King 
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himself,  as  seem  to  call  both  his  wisdom  and  his  steadiness  in  question." 
— vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

It  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  a  passage  in  Clarendon  fully 
bearing  out  this  statement ;  but  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  our 
recollection  respecting  the  loiiiter  of  l64G,  is  of  directly  opposite 
tendency,  and  describes  Charles's  residence  at  Oxford  as  a  periotl 
of  comparative  sunshine. 

"  We  left  the  King  at  Oxford^  free  from  the  trouble  and  uneasiness 
of  these  perpetual  and  wandering  marches,  in  which  he  had  been  so 
many  months  exercised ;  and  quiet  from  all  rude  and  insolent  provoca- 
tions. He  was  now  amongst  his  true  and  faithful  counsellors  and  ser- 
vants, whose  affection  and  loyalty  had  first  engaged  them  in  his  services 
and  which  stuck,  to  them  to  the  end,  and  who,  if  they  were  not  able  to 
give  him  assistance  to  stem  that  mighty  torrent  that  overbore  both  him 
and  them,  paid  him  still  the  duty  that  was  due  to  him,  and  gave  him  no 
vexation  when  they  could  not  give  him  comfort." — Book  ix.  vol,  v. 
p.  335.  Ed.  1826. 

It  might  have  been  unfashionable  to  cite  the  authority  of 
Charles  I.  during  the  controversy  on  the  recent  great  Ecclesiastical 
Question  by  which  we  have  been  agitated:  and  the  strong  ground 
of  the  Coronation  Oath  was  early  abandoned,  not  less  to  our 
surprise  than  to  our  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  King's 
Papers  in  reply  to  Henderson  {Vide  His  Majesty's  Hid  Paper, 
§  7.)  appears  to  us  to  contain  the  pith  of  the  argument,  and  well 
deserves  to  have  been  revived.  Mr.  Carwithen  has  stated  it, 
perhaps,  yet  more  clearly  than  it  stands  in  the  original. 

"  To  disengage  the  King  from  his  Coronation  Oath,  as  far  as  it  relate*l 
to  the  Church,  Henderson  observed,  that  when  an  oath  has  a  special  re- 
gard to  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  engagement  is  made,  if  the 
parties  interested  relax  upon  the  point,  and  dispense  with  the  advantage, 
the  obligation  is  at  an  end.  Thus,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
agree  to  repeal  a  law,  the  King  may  conscientiously  assent,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  oath.  The  King,  while  he  admitted  Henderson's 
principle,  denied  its  application.  For  if  it  be  inquired  for  whose  benefit 
the  clause  in  the  Coronation  Oath  was  made,  the  answer  must  be,  it  was 
made  to  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  discharge  the  obligation  of  the  oath.  It  is  only 
the  Church  of  England,  for  whose  benefit  he  took  it,  which  can  release 
him  from  it ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  Church  of  Englaiul,  lawfully  as- 
sembled, shall  declare  him  discharged,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  he 
reckon  himself  at  liberty." — vol.  ii.  pp.  454,  455. 

If  this  reasoning  be  admitted  against  the  Presbyterians,  why  is  it 
not  equally  available  against  the  Roman  Catholics? 

On  the  mysterious  authorship  of  the  FAkon  Basi/ike  we  confess 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  advance  farther  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  opinion,  in  which  we  gladly  perceive  that  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Carwithen.     On  one  point,  perhaps,  we  differ  from  him;  we 
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tl(»  not  loiisiiltT  it  in  tlu^  present  dny  *'  as  a  toiiclistOMO  of  })aitv  :" 
that  is,  altlioiii;li,  cloiibtlt'ss,  opposite  opinions  respecting  it  have 
for  the  most  part  been  espoused  by  men  of  opposite  parties,  it  is 
vcrv  possible,  it  is  quite  certain  in  our  own  case,  that  without 
viehlinu  to  anv  one  in  orthodoxy  anil  in  loyalty — without  being 
asiiamed  ot'  avowing  ourselves  Church  ami  King  to  the  very  iieai  t's 
core — nevertheless  we  might  not  be  able  to  give  our  vertlict  upon 
the  evidence  before  us,  in  favour  of  Charles's  claim  to  Copyright. 

"The  general  resentment  of  the  nation  w:ts  both  deep  and  loud,  and  it 
was  heightened  by  a  work  published  in  the  King's  name,  within  a  few 
days  alter  his  exceution.  The  Kikcjv  liaaiXtKj;,  by  its  appearauee  at  such 
a  crisis,  raised  the  character  of  the  King  so  highly,  that  many  have 
ascribed  to  (his  book  alone  the  subsequent  restoration  ot  his  family.  I\]il- 
tou  has  conqiared  its  effects,  in  exciting  the  C()nq)assion  of  the  people 
towards  the  unfortunate  Charles,  to  the  feelings  of  the  tumultuous  Ro- 
mans, when  Anthony  read  to  tlieni  the  will  ofC<esar. 

"  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  Milton  himself  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  impugn  its  genuineness:  after  the  Restoration,  the  claims  of  Charles 
to  the  autliorshi|)  of  this  work  were  controverted  with  more  success  ;  and, 
in  the  present  day,  who  wrote  the  EiKwy  I^cktiXiki]  ?  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  touchstone  of  party. 

"  The  sum  of  the  researches  into  this  controverted  question  shall  be 
briefly  stated.  Gauden,  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Worcester,  is  the  claimant  who  has  been  opposed  to  Charles  for  the 
authorship  of  this  work.  The  external  evidence  is  nicely  balanced  ;  so 
nicely,  that  an  historian,  friendly  to  the  Stuarts,  has  acknowledged,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  opinion  which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  j  and 
an  eminent  prelate,  not  favourable  to  the  Stuarts,  has,  with  the  same 
frankness,  confessed,  that  it  is  the  most  uncertain  matter  wbich  he  ever 
undertook  to  examine.  On  that  external  evidence,  which  two  inquirers 
of  great  acuteness,  and  of  an  opposite  bias,  have  left  in  suspense,  the  his- 
torian may  decline  to  give  a  decisive  opinion.  As  to  the  internal  evidence, 
it  preponderates  greatly  in  favour  of  the  King,  If  Gauden  wrote  the 
Eivwi'  Bao-iXtKij,  he  rose  above  himself.  In  whatever  way  the  question 
may  be  determined,  it  will  detract  nothing  from  the  literary  reputation 
of  Charles,  or  from  the  moral  infamy  of  Gauden." — vol.  ii.  pp.  493  — 
495. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  these  Volumes,  the  XXIXth,  de- 
scribes the  state  of  our  Church  during  Cromwell's  usurpation; 
and  ^Jr.  Carwilhen  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  disengage 
iiimself  from  tliis  ungrateful  review  with  as  much  speed  as  possi- 
l)le.  We  await  the  remainder  of  his  Work  with  very  eager  ex- 
pectation; for  we  feel  confident  tiiat  he  will  guide  us  with  a  firm 
step,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  searching  eye,  through  a  path  of  no 
small  difficulty  and  intricacy.  That  he  will  satisfy  all  parties  is 
little  to  be  expected:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished,  for  when  did 
this  happen  to  any  one  who  has  dared  to  speak  fearlessly,  faith- 
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lully,  aiul  tmly?  but  we  are  mistaken  in  his  temper  and  his  spirit, 
if  he  is  to  be  diverted  from  his  fixed  course  by  any  apprehension 
ne  irritentur  crabrones.  We  have  only  to  urge  him  to  proceed  as 
he  has  commenced,  and  he  will  then  be  certain  of  winning  atten- 
tion, applause,  and  gratitude,  from  those  for  whose  suffrages  alone, 
unless  we  are  much  deceived,  he  is  solicitous ;  and  he  will  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  benefit  of  others,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  increases  his  own  well-mei  ited  reputation. 


Art.  Ill, — Of  Christian  Sinceritij.  By  John  Penrose,  M.  A. 
formerly  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  London:  Ri- 
vingtons.     Oxford:  Parker.     8vo.     1829.     pp.  182.    55. 

We  have  in  this  work  a  portable,  compact,  and  commodious 
manual,  for  the  use  of  those  very  uncomfortable  persons  who  may 
be  troubled  with  fidgetty  and  fretful  consciences — whose  path  is 
overgrown  with  an  entangling  and  thorny  scrupulosity — who  are 
constantly  picking  their  way  as  if  they  were  in  fear  of  puddle 
or  pollution  at  every  step — who,  like  Panurge,  "  walk  gingerly, 
as  if  they  trod  upon  eggs" — whose  road  through  the  world  seems, 
at  times,  to  be  as  perilous  and  uneasy,  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
demned "  to  course  their  own  shadows  over  four-inch  bridges." 
The  class  in  question,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  not  remarkably 
numerous.  Scruples  and  misgivings,  and  all  the  various  symp- 
tonis  of  a  qualmish  and  dyspeptic  conscience,  form,  we  suspect, 
upon  the  whole,  but  a  moderate  item  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
disquietudes.  We  are  "  troubled  indeed  about  many  things," 
and  are  perpetually  "  disquieting  ourselves  in  vain;"  but  the  blun- 
ders of  our  moral  arithmetic  are  seldom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  among 
the  most  serious  of  our  disturbances.  In  this  world  of  turmoil 
we  are  apt  to  estimate  lightly,  or  altogether  to  overlook,  not 
merely  the  errors  of  the  icorkiug,  but  the  false  principles  that  are 
constantly  insinuating  themselves  into  the  computation.  Some, 
however,  there  unquestionably  are,  who  are  strangers  to  this  self- 
complacent  equanimity;  some,  whose  course  seems  beset  with 
constant  difficulty;  whose  faith  and  virtue  appear  to  be  inces- 
santly engaged  in  a  wearisome  and  harassing  navigation  through 
an  archipelago  of  perplexities;  who  see  on  the  right  a  quicksand, 
on  the  left  a  rock,  and  who  dream  of  nothing  but  disaster  and 
shipwreck.  But,  although  the  number  of  these  nervous  moralists 
may   be  comparatively   trifling,    their    apprehensions   are   in   the 
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lii-'li»'st  (l«>mro  nititli'd  to  it-spcit  and  UMidcniess.  One  is  llioivfore 
naUnalK  "lad  to  lul|)  tluin  to  a  molliod  of  treatment,  at  once 
.sootliin-i  and  tonic,  and  divested  of  all  the  formidable  ostentation 
of  a  rejjnlar  course  of  casuistic  discipline. 

'J'licre  is  anotlirr  description  of  persons — probably  more  nu- 
merous than  that  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating — who. 
ha\in<»  arraui^ed  matters  very  much  to  their  satisfaction  with  re- 
ference to  their  own  principles  of  action,  have  leisure  foi  pro- 
fouMtl  and  scdenni  spernlation  respecting  the  condition  of  tlieir 
neiuhboiirs.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  unfortmiately  found,  that 
this  benevolent  exercise  is  not,  eventually,  quite  so  favourable  as 
<H)uld  be  desired  to  the  temper  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  It 
incvitabh  Kads  to  comparisons ;  and  comparisons,  we  all  know, 
arc  proxcibially  odious.  It  is  further  apt  to  throw  the  mind  juto 
a  state  somewhat  resembling  that  of  acetous  fermentation  ;  and 
to  generate  certain  acrid  and  deleterious  principles,  which  indi- 
cate that  the  milk  of  human  k'mdness  has  lost  its  natural  predomi- 
nance in  their  system!  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  result  has 
been  often  observed  to  follow  from  an  inunoderate  activity  of 
secretion  in  the  critical  faculty,  when  stimulated  by  a  mixture  of 
zeal  and  curiosity.  The  elements  thus  evolved,  are  found  to  be 
verv  destructive  to  the  bland  and  gentle  qualities  of  our  moral 
composition,  and  to  give  it,  in  the  end,  a  harsh  and  corrosive  pro- 
pertv  :  and  w  hen  that  is  the  case,  it  is  high  time  to  think  of  some 
application  analogous  to  those  remedies  which  are  occasionally 
resorted  to  for  sweetening  the  blood.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  we 
mav  safely  recommend  the  preparation  here  oftered  us  by  Mr. 
Penrose.  It  is  a  simple,  mild,  and  rational  compound;  and,  we 
should  imagine,  could  hardly  fail  to  siveeten  the  blood,  when  its 
temperament  has  sutU'ered  from  nnmoderate  agitation  on  account 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  obliquities  of  our  brethren! 

There  is  so  much  admirable  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in 
the  little  volmne  now  before  us,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  very 
deeply  the  admission  into  it,  of  one  peculiarity,  which  may  con- 
siderably impair  its  perspicuity,  and  consequently  its  usefulness; 
and  against  which  it  mav  therefore  be  advisable  at  once  to  cau- 
tion  the  reader.  Mr.  Penrose  has,  we  know  not  why,  deemed  it 
expedient  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  speech,  and  to 
give  to  the  word  sincerily  a  much  more  comprehensive  accepta- 
tion than,  we  believe,  has  ever  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it.  He 
pronounces  broadly,  in  the  outset  of  his  inquiry,  that  all  conduct, 
which  runs  counter  to  any  virtue  ivhatever,  may,  with  perfect 
justice,  be  termed  insincere.*     And  he   proceeds  to  fortify  this 
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position,  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Baxter,  who,  in  his  hitter 
days,  (when  age  had  somewhat  mellowed  his  fervid  temper,  and 
precipitated  the  tartar  which  had  long  been  floating  in  his  sys- 
tem,) desired  forgiveness  of  God  and  man  for  the  rash  and  offen- 
sive bluntness,  with  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  speak 
of  things  "Just  as  thei/  were."  To  this  example  Mr.  Penrose 
appeals,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  general  position,  and 
of  showing,  that,  to  use  language,  which,  though  conformable  to 
truth,  is  yet  wanting  in  respect  and  tenderness  for  other  people, 
is  not  only  to  violate  prudence  and  charity,  but  to  forfeit  the 
character  of  an  irreproachable  and  entire  sincerity.* 

Now,  if  the  meaning  of  the  author  be  simply  this — that  the 
deliberate  and  habitual  violation  of  any  one  virtue  is  inconsistent 
with  a  sincere  profession  of  morality  or  religion,  the  assertion  is, 
of  course,  safe  from  all  opposition;  it  reposes  in  that  security 
which  is  the  legitimate  and  undisturbed  inheritance  of  the  whole 
family  of  truisms.  But  truisms  are  ?i  feeble  folk,  with  whom  Mr. 
Penrose  is  little  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  presume  that  every  departure  from  the  line  of  moral 
rectitude — whether  from  carelessness,  or  infirmity,  or  ignorance, 
or  unsteadiness,  or  from  whatever  cause — is,  in  his  estimate,  a 
violation  of  the  specific  virtue  of  sincerity;  that  all  moral  obliqui- 
ties, without  exception,  involve  a  direct  transgression  of  this  one 
principle;  and  that  a  man  cannot  violate  the  smallest  tittle  of  the 
law  of  God  without  being,  to  that  extent,  a  hypocrite.  Sup- 
])osing  this  to  be  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Penrose,  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is,  that,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  invest  this  word,  sincerity, 
with  such  a  vast  compass  of  meaning,  and  to  identify  it  with  all 
moral  and  religious  perfection,  there  can  be  no  question  of  his 
right  to  do  so  :  but  we  suspect  that  he  will  find  but  little  comfort 
and  advantage  in  the  experiment,  which  can,  in  the  end,  be  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  indistinctness  and  confusion. 

The  very  example  produced  by  Mr.  Penrose,  in  support  of  his 
proposition,  appears  to  us  absolutely  fatal  to  it.  When  Baxter, 
instructed  by  age  and  reflection,  had  acquired  the  wisdom  to  ab- 
stain from  all  needless  asperity  of  language,  he  was,  doubtless,  a 
much  more  prudent  and  more  amiable  man,  than  when  he  was 
perpetually  arming  the  prejudices  of  people  against  the  truth,  by 
an  importunate  and  injudicious  assertion  of  her  minutest  claims  : 
but  we  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  a  more 
sincere  or  honest  man.  His  unaccommodating  plainness  of  speech 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with 
the  sinful  principle  of  pride  or  self-will;  but  this  connection  was 
probably  hidden  from  the  man  himself,  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
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or  till'  im|)(  tiioslty  of  liis  more  feiviil  aiul  youllirul  days.  A  long 
eoniscot"  iroiiblcsome  expti  iente  may  have  been  neetllul  to  teacli 
him,  tlial  the  piactiec,  whieh  he  once  regaitled  as  a  service  due 
to  liiith,  was,  Ml  reality,  hostile  to  the  genuine  scriptural  meek- 
ness ot"  wisdom.  I''very  one,  who  has  studied  the  character  of 
IJaxter,  must  surel}  perceive,  that  both  the  inconsiderate  freedom 
of  utterance,  and  the  more  useful  habit  of  forbearance  and  mo- 
deration, wire  eijually  removed  from  the  guilt  of  liollowness  or 
dislionistv. 

'ilie  error  of  loailing  the  word  sincerity  with  such  a  weight  of 
signilication,  is  one  which  pervades  the  whole  treatise  before  us. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  it,*  the  author  observes,  very  justly,  that 
captious  scruples  are  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  sincerity, 
liut  then  he  adds,  that  an  impartial  sincerity  would  teach  ns 
to  sacrifice  the  mint  and  cunnnin  rather  than  the  weightier  mat- 
ters  of  the  Law.  Now  here  again  we  contend  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  sincerity  to  make  this  distinction.  It  is  rather  the 
province  of  sound  judgment  and  tiiscretion;  though,  doubtless, 
sincerity  of  heart  niay  greatly  quicken  the  application  and  exer- 
cise of  this  faculty. 

It  is  further  ailirmed  in  another  place,  that  it  is  "  better  and 
more  sincere  to  defer  in  some  things  both  our  opinions  and  our 
practice  to  a  just  and  natural  authority,  than  to  disunite  any  of  the 
links  of  Christian  charity."-]-  That  such  deference  is  better  than 
a  fastidious  and  obstinate  adherence  to  traditional  or  hereditary 
prepossessions,  it  would  be  insane  to  question  ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly questionable  whether  it  would  be  more  sincere;  for  it  is  not 
sincerity  that  suggests  the  submission  or  the  compromise.  It 
may  be  true  that  sincerity  would  not  be  wounded  by  it,  and  there- 
fore might  not  remonstrate  against  it :  but  it  is  not  the  work  of 
sincerity  ;  it  is  the  tvor/c  of  wisdom,  of  good  sense,  of  an  enlight- 
ened conscience,  declaring  how  far  the  concession  can  be  car- 
ried without  a  sacrifice  of  Christian  simplicity.  St.  Paul  was 
all  things  to  all  men  in  a  way  quite  consistent  with  sincerity,  and 
his  entire  single-heartedness  may  have  helped  most  effectively  to 
relieve  his  judgment  from  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  13ut  yet 
we  should  scarcely  venture  to  pronounce  that  he  was  less  sincere 
when  he  was  making  havoc  of  the  church,  and  haling  men  and 
women  to  prison,  than  when  he  was  winning  souls  to  his  Saviour 
by  an  unparalleled  combination  of  zeal,  sagacity,  and  benevo- 
lence. 

We  may  perhaps  make  our  views  on  this   matter  more  intelli- 
gible by  reference   to  a   picturesque   and  interesting   portion  of 
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classical  history.  In  the  ninth  book  of  Herodotus,  we  have  a 
very  graphic  description  of  the  movements  which  preceded  the 
battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  near  Platjea,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  allied  armies  had  agreed,  for  various 
unquestionable  reasons,  to  retreat  from  the  ground  they  then 
occupied  to  a  position  more  advantageous  for  encountering 
the  enemy.  This  wise  resolution  was  embarrassed  by  the 
commander  of  a  column  of  the  Lacedemonian  force,  named 
Amompharetus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  lion-hearted  and, 
withal,  an  exceedingly  pig-headed  Spartan.  He  positively  refused 
to  stir  an  inch  !  He  had  no  notion,  not  he,  of  retrograde  move- 
ments in  the  face  of  an  enemy;  and  that  he  might  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  seized  a  great  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and 
casting  it  on  the  ground  before  the  feet  of  his  general,  Pausanias, 
exclaimed,  "  There's  my  vote  against  running  away  from  these 
barbarians."*  And  it  was  not  till  the  rest  of  the  army  began  to 
march  away  io  their  new  position,  that  he  slowly  and  sullenly 
followed,  in  order  to  save  his  division  from  utter  destruction. 
Now  in  all  this  there  was  abundance  of  sincerity,  together  with 
such  a  plentiful  lack  of  common  sense,  as  well  warranted  the  epi- 
thet of  madman  which  was  instantly  lavished  upon  him  by  his 
astonished  and  enraged  commander.  And  if  the  story  had  been 
reversed,  if  this  monster  of  obstinacy  had  yielded,  like  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  to  the  authority  of  his  general,  no  one  could  deny 
that  he  would  have  exercised  a  much  sounder  discretion,  and  that 
he  would  have  better  consulted  the  good  of  his  country  by  this 
timely  submission,  than  by  his  stiff  adherence  to  what  he  esteemed 
as  the  "  auncient  laws  and  prerogatifes  of  the  wars  :"  but  surely 
it  never  can  be  said  that  he  would  have  acted  more  like  an  honest 
man.  He  would  have  shown  much  less  of  incorrigible  wronc;- 
headedness,  but  certainly  not  more  of  true-hearted  devotion  to  the 
honour  and  discipline  of  Sparta. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  confusion  which  must  arise 
from  a  scheme  which  brings  the  correction  of  prejudice  and  the 
cure  of  moral  fastidiousness  within  the  immediate  province  of  sin- 
cerity. We  have  all  heard  of  devotees  who  have  preferred  risking 
their  lives  to  the  violation  of  a  fast.  In  such  cases,  if  the  starving 
religionist  were  to  consent  to  swallow  a  morsel  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  or  health,  we  might  pronounce  him  sounder  of  under- 

*  O  Af^o[^<pa^irot  Xa/LcQavei  wet^ov  a/ai^0T£fi)<rt  rKs-t  j^Efirr  xat  TiSetf  ir^o  •tto^Zv  tow 
Tlavs-avisai,  Tainn  tw  i/-)5<f)a)  4>)<|)i^£fl-Sa(,  £<f»),  fxh  ^ivyuv  toLj  j^llvovq'  (Xlyoiy  Toi/f  faf/3a- 
fouf.)  'O  Je  (Jlav<ranai)  iJ.amiA.itoy  nai  ov  <f)fEviJgEa  jtaXEaJv Ixtivov — x..  r.  \.  Herodot.  ix.  54: 
It  will  of  course  be  recollected  b^'  our  readers,  that  in  those  times,  a  stone,  or  pebble, 
(^.iifof),  was  generally  used  as  a  bailotin-;  ball. 
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^laiuiini;.  I)nt  <t'it;iiiilv  not  inoio  observant  of  the  law  of  sincerity. 
We  lKt\e  ri-atl  of  an  Indian  prince*  who  prolesse*!  that  he  ac- 
connted  the  minutest  eerernonv  of  his  religion  as  of  more  worth 
than  a  hundred  thousand  such  lives  as  his  own.  Suppose  him 
lirouiiht  to  a  better  niind,  and  enabled  to  see  the  immense  al)- 
siirtlitv  of  his  superstitious  scruples,  could  it  be  reasonably  saiil 
that  sincerity  was  pecidiarly  honoured  by  his  conversion?  How 
can  a  luujian  being  render  a  more  profound  homage  to  that  power, 
than  by  his  readiness  to  perish  tor  the  merest  atom  of  the  law  under 
whi(h  he  lives  ?  'I'he  truth  is,  that  the  man  who  rids  himself  of 
silly  scruples  or  prepossessions  achieves  a  trimnph  over  erroneous 
judgment  or  narrowness  of  mind,  but  not  over  insincerity.  He, 
has  corrected  his  folly,  not  his  hypocrisy.  He  has  swept  away 
thorns  and  brandjies  from  his  path,  not  rectified  its  obliquity. 
'^1\)  ilelivt;r  us  from  vexatious  and  absurd  precision  is  the  achieve-. 
ment  of  patience,  candour,  and  sagacity;  and  sincerity  may  be. 
allowed  to  "  attend  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale;"  but  we 
cannot  perceive  that  she  has  any  positive  right  to  a  share  in  the 
honour  of  the  victory. 

In  another  part  of  his  Essay,  Mr.  Penrose  insists  strongly  and 
irresistibly  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  law  of  charity, 
even  towaiils  those  who  differ  from  us  in  something  of  an  illiberal 
and  injurious  spirit  :  and  in  order  to  give  additional  cogency  to 
his  statements,  he  adds,  "  thus  only  is  it  possible  for  us  to  be,  in 
the  full  sense,  sincere: — sincere,  as  is  said  by  the  Apostle,  and 
uithout  offence.''^  This  is  another  instance  in  which  a  much 
'greater  fu//iiess  of  sense  is  ascribed  to  this  word  than  it  has  hi- 
therto been  usual  to  give  it.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  furnish 
no  support  to  this  innovation.  He  intimates  that  Christians 
should  be  pure  in  heart,  and,  in  their  lives,  void  of  scandal, and 
otience.  13ut  how  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that,  in  his  esti- 
mation, every  \iolation  of  charity  involves  a  breach  of  sincerity 
also  ? 

To  us, — we  confess, — a  multitude  of  the  strange  scruples  and 
repulsive  prejudices,  and  odd  notions,  and  grotesque  whims, 
which  adhere  to  the  most  solemn  subjects,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  many  understandings,  have  some  resemblance  to  the  va- 
rious superfluities,  and  incommodious  appendages,  and  wasteful 
applications  of  force,  which  often  belong  to  ancient  mechanism 
or  contrivance.  We  come  at  last  to  see  that  they  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  we  can  do  better  without  tliem  ;  but  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  process  of  improvement  or  simplification 
is   frequently  quite  prodigious.     And  when   this  resistance   has 

•  La  Croze,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  t   P.  101,  uxUptvsi{  Kttl  dfr^ia-Homi,  Phil.  i.  10. 
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been  overcome,  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  triumph 
of  our  docility  or  our  intelligence.  It  might  then  be  said,  that 
at  last  our  eyes  were  opened  to  our  true  advantage  or  comfort ; 
but  it  would  be  very  strange  to  say  that  we  were  on  that  account 
devoted  to  our  interest  with  more  cordial  singleness  of  purpose 
than  before.  The  modern  mechanist  or  manufacturer  is  not  a 
whit  more  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  than  his  predecessor, 
who,  generations  ago,  may  have  adhered,  with  stupid  obstinacy,  to 
established  and  immemorial  awkwardnesses  and  inconveniences. 
Our  ancestors  murdered  each  other  with  just  as  hearty  good-will 
when  they  had  nothing  but  clumsy  matchlocks,  as  we  now  do 
with  all  the  inestimable  advantages  of  firelock,  rifle,  and  bayonet. 
They  wove  and  spun,  ages  ago,  as  lustily,  though  not  so  effectively, 
as  we  now  do  with  power-looms  and  spinning-jennies.  The  re- 
jection of  our  mental  incumbrances,  and  the  improvement  of  our 
moral  reasoning,  seem  to  proceed  in  something  of  a  similar  man- 
ner. They  require  the  application  of  a  mind  open  to  conviction, 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  more  intense  exercise  of  the 
virtue  of  sinceritv. 

In  p.  102,  the  author  speaks  of  a  sincerity  which  takes  ni  all 
our  duties  without  favoritism  or  partiality,  as  if  it  were  the  special 
office  of  sincerity  to  exclude  all  partiality.  Undoubtedly,  a  writer 
may  give  to  the  quality  which  does  this  what  name  he  pleases. 
He  may  call  it  candour,  equity,  righteousness  ;  he  may,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  entitle  it  sincerity,  but  in  so  doing  he  will  assuredly 
deviate  from  the  usage  of  his  mother-tongue,  which  hitherto  has 
contined  this  word  to  the  duty  of  indicating,  that  our  professions 
are  unfeigned,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  our  feelings  and  con- 
victions. A  sincere  desire  to  deliver  our  minds  from  any  undue 
inHuence,  and  to  divest  any  particular  duty  or  virtue  of  an  over- 
powering dominion,  may,  indeed,  wonderfully  quicken  us  in  the 
discovery  and  application  of  a  proper  moral  discipline.  It  may 
give  us  steadiness  of  hand,  and  enable  us  to  hold  the  balance 
without  trembling;  but  it  does  not  itself  hold  the  balance. 

We  are  further  told  by  Mr.  Penrose,  that  scepticism  is  as  inju- 
rious to  sincerity  of  character,  as  to  the  final  acquisition  of  truth. 
To  the  final  acquisition  of  truth  it  is  indeed  most  fatally  adverse  ; 
because,  to  the  sceptic,  doubt  is  often  like  the  basilisk — it  places 
him  under  a  sort  of  malignant  and  irresistible  fascination,  so  that 
he  cannot  take  up  the  truth  when  it  actually  lies  before  his  feet. 
But  we  apprehend  that  it  may  reduce  a  n)an  to  this  miserable 
condition  without  inevitably  making  havoc  with  his  honesty  ot  in- 
tention. He  may  have  brought  himself  by  insensible  degrees 
into  a  habit  of  doubting  upon  every  subject,  just  as  a  man  by  a 
course  of  quackery  may  destroy  the  tone  of  his  constitution.     He 
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imdoiibtoiUv  will  have  to  nnswor  for  the  pernicious  process  by 
wliicli  he  has  so  far  abused  his  faculties  as  to  biiiig  them  to  such 
a  state.  But  vet  we  can  iuiagine  that  lie  may  all  the  while  have 
been  quite  unconscious  of  any  approach  to  insincerity.  The  vic- 
tim of  empiricism  may  have  been  earnestly  in  pursuit  of  health — 
the  victim  oi'  Pynhouism  nun/  have  been  as  earnestly  in  pursuit 
i)f  truth. 

It  is  said  very  justly,  (p.  103,)  that  a  certain  degree   of  moral 
inertia  is  desirable,  in  order  that  our  movements  may  be  as  tree 
as  possible   iVom   irregularity  and  unsteadiness,  and  that  we  may 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  slight  and  casual  inipulses.     But  yet  we 
cannot  discern  that  the  absence  of  this  property   is  unavoidably 
fatal  to  sincerity.     The  quality  may  be  infinitely  valuable  in  sav- 
ing us  from  constant  "  anxiety  ami  flutter  of  mind."     It  is  a  prin- 
ciple  which   may   keep   us  from   that  sort  of  mental  paralysis, 
which  disables  us  for  the  exertion  of  seizing  upon  the  truth.     It 
may  powerfully  help  to  preserve  the   solidity  and  robustness   of 
the  understanding.     But  it  can  hardly  be  afKrmed  that  the  want 
of  this  sluggishness,  and  averseness  to  change,  is  neatasarilij  iol- 
lowed  by  an  impaired  integrity  of  heart.     Nothing  good,  it  is 
true,  can  be  said  for  that  levity  of  mind  which  may  make  men 
credulous,  even  while  they  are  strutting  and  fretting  in  all  the 
poor  and  petty  arrogance  of  a  pretended  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  nurse  and  the  priest;  which  may  make  them  dupes 
while  they  are  laughing  at  the  gullibility  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
which  may  convert  them  into  the  sport  of  every  passing  breath  of 
doubt,  while  they  fancy  themselves  athletic  enough  to  rend  asun- 
der the  knottiest  prejudices.     Nothing  good  can  be  said  for  this 
unhappy  weakness;  and  we  merely  assert,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  show  how  sincerity  is  the  virtue  that  must  inevitably  and  pecu- 
liarly sutler  from  this  pernicious  defect.     It  is  true  that  this  habit 
of  uncertainty,   being  generally   hostile  to  the  intellectual   and 
moral  health,  may  at  last,  perhaps,  undermine  our  sincerity  itself, 
in  common  with  all  other  valuable  qualities.     There  may  be  a 
universal  sapping  of  the  solid  substratum  of  character.     But  it  is 
not  eminently  or  directly  that  sincerity  suft'ers  by  this  destruction 
of  foundations,  but  only  incidentally — only  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
moral   fabric.     The  sceptical  tendency   may  indeed   be  sternly 
resisted  without  danger  or  disadvantage  to  the  integrity  of  the 
mind  or  heart :  a  man  may  repel  the  temptation  to  eternal  doubt 
and  misgiving,  without  the  slightest  approximation  to  hypocrisy ; 
and  by  this  very  resistance,  the  whole  moral  constitution  may  be 
signally  improved  and  invigorated  ;  and  so,  sincerity,  among  other 
virtues,  may,  inclusively,  partake  of  the  general  benefit:  but  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  any  other  way  in  which  sincerity  is 
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peculiarly  protected  by  tliis  moral  inertness,  and  resistance  to 
impulse. 

There  is  one  mode,  indeed,  in  which  scepticism  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  integrity,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  practical 
concerns  of  life.  The  man  who  is  beset  by  doubts,  is,  ot  all 
others,  most  formidably  environed  by  a  peculiar  class  of  tempta- 
tions. The  interests  and  the  engagements  of  this  world  may  con- 
stantly require  of  him  certain  compliances,  to  which  the  voice  of 
the  inward  man  atiords  no  sanction,  if  it  offers  no  positive  con- 
tradiction. The  doubter  may  be  called  upon,  for  instance,  to 
make  declarations,  or  to  give  pledges,  which  his  conscience,  if  it 
does- not  solemnly  condemn,  cannot  confidently  approve;  and 
which  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  decline  without  the  most 
calamitous  sacrifice  of  his  interests;  and  the  current  of  danger 
which  steadily  sets  in  from  this  quarter  may  threaten  heavy 
damage,  if  not  total  destruction,  to  sincerity.  There  may  be  yet 
a  more  dreadful  effect  of  this  want  of  mental  tenacity.  The 
mind  which  was  "  unstable  as  water,"  may,  at  last,  congeal  into  a 
cold  and  rigid  insensibility.  The  demon  of  Pyrrhonism,  which 
at  first  inflicted  unsteadiness  of  sight,  may,  after  long  possession, 
give  to  the  moral  vision  a  fixed  and  icy  glare,  which  can  gaze  on 
sacred  and  divine  things  without  perception  of  their  form,  or 
comeliness,  or  grandeur.  There  is  "  no  speculation  in  the  eye" 
of  the  confirmed  and  resolute  sceptic.  To  him  virtue  and  vice, 
religion  and  impiety,  are  mere  lifeless  abstractions; 

Atque  ideo  intrepidus  quaecumque  altaria  tangit. 

And  when  this  is  the  case,  of  course  there  is  an  end  of  all  since- 
rity. A  cold  and  creeping  poison  has  been  the  death  of  it ;  a 
mortal  drug  which,  beginning  at  the  extremities,  at  last  invades 
and  freezes  the  heart.  A  man  whose  moral  nature  is  brought  to 
this  unnatural  pass,  however  sedate  may  be  his  demeanour,  is  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  a  tiger  or  a  rattlesnake.  He  may  pro- 
perly be  numbered  among  the 

"  Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears." 

And  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  author,  his  position  is  beyond 
all  question.  But  if  he  means  more  than  this — if  he  means  that 
the  scrupulously  inquisitive  habit  has  a  tendency  naturally,  directly, 
and  unavoidably  adverse  to  honesty  of  heart — we  apprehend  that 
he  will  find  it  an  affair  of  almost  desperate  difficulty  to  establish 
this  assertion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  reverse  is  frequently 
exemplified ;  that  there  have  been,  and  that  there  are,  individuals 
ardently  devoted  to  truth,  who  seek  after  it  more  tliun  after 
bidden  trcasuic,  and  who  yet  are  kept  perpetually  on  the  rack  by 
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:m  uiistrailiiicss  of  vision  which  disables  them  from  pursuinj^  it, 
or  bv  the  perpK-xity  of  the  hibyriiith  which  seems  to  baffle  their 
sai^acity. 

The  reality  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  when,  from  any  cause, 
a  man  fails,  either  to  purge  his  sight  of  prejudices  and  errors,  or 
to  clear  his  heart  of  tlie  bitterness  which  adheres  to  a  scrupulous 
or  bi<j;oted  slilVness  in  opinion,  this  failure  deprives  his  sincerity, 
not  necessarilv  of  its  essence,  but  of  much  of  its  grace  and  virtue. 
It  does  not  follow  that  it  must  destroy  or  weaken  his  probity, 
althoiiiih  it  makes  that  (piality  far  less  winning  and  estimable  than 
it  olheiuise  woulil  be.  The  North  American  savage  iirmly  and 
sincerely  believes  every  one  to  be  utterly  contemptible  who  cannot 
allow  himself  to  be  roasted  to  death  with  as  little  a})pearance  of 
sciisibilitv  as  a  sirloin  of  beef.  He  therefore  honestly  conceives 
that  the  intliction  of  frightful  torments  on  his  prisoner  is  nothing 
more  than  a  laudable  exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  a  legiti- 
mate test  of  the  worth  and  manhood  of  his  victim.  Civilization 
niav  in  time  soften  this  sort  of  ferocious  stoicism.  The  barbarian 
may  at  last  come  to  perceive,  that  a  man  does  not  necessarily  for- 
feit the  dignity  of  his  nature,  by  showing  that  he  perceives  the 
dirt'erence  between  a  down  bed  and  a  red-hot  gridiron;  and  that 
a  hero  may  abstain,  without  despicable  weakness,  from  delibe- 
rately tearing  his  captive  to  fragments :  but  this  does  not  imply 
any  change  for  the  better  in  his  sincerity.  He  was  as  sincere  in 
liis  monstrous  persuasion,  that  apathy  is  the  perfection  of  human 
virtue,  and  cruelty  the  most  exalted  privilege  of  victory,  as  he 
may  now  be  in  the  belief  that  a  brave  man  is  not  bound  absolutely 
to  forget  himself  to  iron.  The  difference  is,  that  his  sincerity  is 
now  more  producible  and  amiable  than  it  was;  it  is  fit  for  admis- 
sion into  humane  and  civilized  society:  whereas,  before,  it  was  a 
proper  inhabitant  only  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness. 

^Ir.  Penrose  will  easily  do  us  the  justice  to  believe,  that  we 
have  not  been  tempted  into  this  train  of  observation  by  a  captious 
and  hypercritical  spirit.  We  are  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  essential  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
But  we  are  likewise  satisfied  that  his  deviation  from  ordinary  lan- 
guage in  this  instance  may  deprive  his  speculations  of  the  appear- 
ance of  mastery  and  precision  of  thought,  and  may  thus  inflict 
upon  them  most  egregious  injustice.  No  man  living,  we  believe, 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Penrose  the  value  of  a  watchful  exactness 
in  the  use  of  words;  no  man  is  more  wisely  jealous  than  he  of  a 
lax  and  rhetorical  application  of  them.  We,  therefore,  with  the 
deepest  respect  for  his  judgment,  submit  it  to  his  consideration, 
whether  his  Essay  would  not  be  materially  improved  by  restrict- 
ing this  word,  sincerity,  to  that  region  of  signification  which  has 
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hitherto  been  allotted  to  it;  and  forbearing  to  identify  it,  or  to 
confound  it,  with  candour,  equity,  and  impartiality  of  mind. 
At  all  events  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  matter,  he  will,  on  revis- 
ing his  treatise,  introduce  such  statements  and  limitations,  as  may 
furnish  a  more  distinct  and  full  disclosure  of  his  own  conceptions 
on  this  subject. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  respectful  suggestion,  we  venture  to  advert 
to  another  portion  of  this  work,  in  which  the  notions  of  the  author 
appear  to  be  incompletely  wrought  out,  and  which  consequently 
labours  under  some  defect  of  perspicuity.  Mr.  Penrose  is  con- 
sidering *  the  case  of  those,  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  too 
deficient  in  penetration,  activity,  or  perseverance,  to  venture  on 
an  excursive  and  adventurous  search  after  truth ;  and  who,  for 
that  reason,  find  it  safer  and  less  harassing  to  keep  within  the 
lines  which  have  been  drawn  around  them  by  institutions  and 
customs;  by  forms,  and  creeds,  and  education: — persons  who 
are  apprehensive  lest  the  pursuit  of  new  acquisitions  in  virtue 
and  intelligence,  should  reward  them  with  nothing  better  than  the 
loss  of  older  and  more  valuable  possessions.  To  such  persons 
he  recommends,  that  they  should  "  bring  their  inclination  in  aid 
of  those  arguments,  by  which  their  anxiety  on  this  point  may  be 
averted,  and  exclude  many  fears  which  their  understanding  can- 
not repel:"  and  he  assures  them  that  "  the  Reason  may  wisely 
combine  with  that  which  has  been  called  by  Aristotle  the  irra- 
tionul  part  of  the  soul,  and  that  in  this  combination  she  may 
concede  something  to  her  ally."  Now  we  hugely  suspect  that 
the  "irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous"  spirits,  here  under  con- 
templation, will  be  able  to  make  very  little  of  this  good  advice,  in 
its  present  form.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  distinctly 
comprehend  the  drift  of  it  ourselves.  We  do  not  perceive  very 
clearly  what  is  the  precise  sort  of  aid  which  the  inclination  is  ex- 
pected to  render  in  such  a  case ;  whether  it  is  to  tempt  the  men 
from  their  entrenchments,  or  to  induce  them  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  advantages  to  be  found  within  them.  We  suppose,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  of  Mr.  Penrose,  in  effect,  to  be  this — that 
xvhere  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way — and  that  when  men  feel 
themselves  unable  to  rely  on  their  own  intellectual  or  moral 
resources,  sufficiently  to  venture  on  an  excursion  of  discovery, 
they  should  be  willing  and  ready  to  content  themselves  with  the 
results  collected  by  more  enterprizing  inquirers; — that  if  they  can- 
not muster  courage  to  explore  the  promised  land  for  themselves, 
they  may,  at  least,  rid  themselves  of  all  wilful  and  obstinate  dis- 
trust of  the  persons  who  have  executed  that  hazardous  mission, 

*  P.  lOi),  6ic. 
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:iiul  HKiv  conrulriitlv  ;i<ropt  the  rtport  which  ihcy  bring  back 
with  ihcm; — nav,  tlial  ihiy  may  positively  ^//.vyjosc  ihcinsclvcs  to  a 
luliif  of  tlial  npoit,  unless  it  should  make  any  intolerable 
(li  niauds  on  iheir  creclulit\  ; — and  that  they  may  do  this  with  pei- 
lecl  siiiceiity,  and  without  any  I'sscntial  surrender  of  integrity  or 
iiidepeniknce  ot  miuil.  In  short,  where  we  are  unable  to  lind 
llie  whole  truth  for  ourselves,  our  love  of  it  should  by  all  means 
prompt  us  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  researches  and  the  labours 
of  other  people. 

We  repeat,  we  are  not,  by  any  means,  certain  that  we  have  ac- 
curately expressed  the  meaning  of  Mr.  J^.,  and  we  are  the  more  difli- 
(iiiit  of  this,  because,  if  this  be  his  mind,  the  timid  and  quiet  persons, 
who  are  keeping  behiml  their  entrenchments,  might,  peradvcnture, 
repiv  to  the  above  counsels  by  saying,  "  We  have  already  been 
acting  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  your  reconunendation.  We  are, 
ourselves,  unqualilied  for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  truth; 
but  then,  here  are  lines  and  boundaries  which  have  been  marked 
out  for  us  bv  persons  entitled  to  our  veneration  and  our  confi- 
ilence;  they  enclose  a  territory  which  satisfies  our  wishes,  and  our 
conscience;  and  reason  and  inclination  combine  to  retain  us  within 
them."  If  this  were  to  be  their  reply,  we  know  not  how  we  should 
rejoin  to  it;  we  do  not  see  what  more  could  well  be  expected 
from  this  compromise  between  the  rational  and  irrational  part  of 
the  soul.  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  there  is  something,  in  the 
advice  here  offered,  more  than  we  have  succeeded  in  divining, 
and  which  needs  only  a  somewhat  ampler  exposition  by  the  au- 
thor, for  its  full  and  satisfactory  developement. 

That  such  entrenchments,  as  are  here  adverted  to,  are  abso- 
lutely needed  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  doubted;  and  the  uses  of  them  are  very  ably  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Penrose  himself.  He  has  shown,  beyond  all  question, 
that  a  reasonable  reliance  on  those  defences,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  Christian  sincerity.  He  has  stated,  with  great  truth,  that 
we  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  as  the  jury  listens  to 
the  directions  of  the  judge,  with  respect  and  veneration,  with  a 
tractable  disposition,  with  the  docility  which  becomes  those  who 
are  in  the  presence  of  superior  knowledge,  experience,  and  wisdom. 
The  temper  with  which  the  pious  protestant  submits  to  such 
decisions,  is  totally  different  from  a  slavish  subjection  to  infallible 
authority;  as  different,  to  say  the  least,  as  a  submission  to  a  consti- 
tutional legislature  is  from  prostration  before  the  will  of  a  caprici- 
ous autocrat.  "That  mere  birth,  or  education,  or  that  any //;i- 
reasoning  impulse  or  preference  should  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
us,  is  evidentlv  inconsistent  with  sinccritv."  Jiut  such,  unfortu- 
nately,  is  the  condition  of  this  world,  that  an  enormous  propor- 
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tion  of  mankind,  as  to  human  apprehension  it  appears,  arc  placed 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  with  regard  to  their  religi- 
ous persuasion,  as  well  as  their  secular  interests.  For  mysterious 
and  unsearchable  reasons,  it  appears  to  be  the  will  of  Providence 
that  so  it  should  be.  And  such  being  the  case,  what  is  the  duty 
of  a  rational  and  religious  being,  but  to  conform  to  this  scheme 
of  things;  to  conform,  that  is, — not  by  indolently  throwing  away 
the  aids  and  appliances  which  may  present  themselves, — for  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment  upon  such  matters, — not  by  turning 
over  the  care  of  his  spiritual  concerns  to  men  of  a  peculiar  trade — 
not  by  treating  his  religion  as  a  thing  which  the  priest  may  take 
home  with  him,  and  manage  according  to  the  rules  of  his  craft, 
leaving  the  man  himself  to  go  abroad,  and  to  trade,  and  deal,  and 
converse,  perhaps  to  cheat,  and  to  revel,  and  to  pass  his  life,  with 
as  much  religion  as  an  ox : — this  is  not  the  sort  of  conformity  which 
the  visible  system  of  Providence  requires.  The  way  in  which  a 
man  is  to  conform,  is,  by  extracting  all  the  good,  which  his  capa- 
cities enable  him,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed;  to 
reject  the  solicitings  of  mere  caprice,  or  vanity,  or  self-importance, 
or  personal  interest,  when  they  alone  are  tempting  him  to  change; 
to  give  a  candid  and  reverent  but  cautions  hearing  to  counsels, 
which  invite  him  to  quit  his  entrenchments,  or  which  tend  to 
weaken  his  confidence  in  their  strength  and  security.  If  these 
rules  and  principles  were  observed,  we  should  not  be  condemned 
to  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  such  vast  portions  of  the  human  race 
locked  and  bolted  within  the  adamantine  walls  of  some  ruthless 
superstition;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  see  such  an 
endless  variety  of  unconnected  inclosures,  each  occupied  by  its 
own  little  garrison,  with  a  full  reliance  on  its  impregnable  and 
consecrated  strength.  And  lastly,  we  should  be  spared  the  sight 
of  such  multitudes,  as  now  are  to  be  found,  wandering  throughout 
the  wilderness,  sub  luce  maligna,  without  guidance,  without  shelter, 
without  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  straying,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
toward  the  confines  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

With  regard  to  the  settlement  of  our  convictions,  relative 
to  morals,  or  religion,  or  indeed  any  other  subject,  there  is 
one  invaluable  caution  suggested  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  it 
would  be  very  useful  for  all  feeble  thinkers  to  keep  ia  mind.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Whately,*  and  probably  by  hundreds 
of  other  writers  long  before  he  was  born,  that  a  man  may  bring 
himself,  if  he  will,  to  believe  almost  any  thing;  but  it  is  not  always 
remembered,  or  even  suspected,  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  for  men 
to  bring  themselves,  to  doubt,  as  it  is  to  bring  themselves  to  believe 

*  Essay  on  Love  of  Trutli,  p.  23. 
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;iuv  tiling:  ;iii(l  wc  air  disposed  to  agree  with  !Mr.  Penrose,  tliat 
tins  tendeiicv  is  the  more  iniscliievous  ot"  tlie  two,  (or  at  least 
(Hiite  as  iniseliievoiis,)  and  that  it  may  be  resisted  with  equal  sin- 
cerity. One  grand  source  of  the  mischief  and  the  danger  is  the 
sell-deception  which  often  attends  the  doul)ter,  throughout  his 
|)rogress.  \\  liile  he  is  winning  his  uneasy  way,  perliaj)s  towards 
the  castle  of  Giant  Despair,  he  may  Hatter  himself  that  he  is  going 
straight  forward  towards  the  fortress  and  temple  of  Truth.  The 
s|)iiit  of  creilulous  submission  is,  to  be  sure,  degrading  enough, 
if  \iclck'il  to,  it  will  either  pen  a  man  uj),  like  a  tame  brute,  or 
sutler  him  to  walk  abroad  only  in  a  beaten  path.  But  the  spiiit 
of  Scepticism  is,  in  truth,  no  "  harmless  fairy,"  but  a  mischievous 
and  lying  imj>,  which  often  plays  i\\c  jack  o  lantern  with  those 
who  follow  it.  W'e  cannot  lielj)  thinking,  that  the  path  of  those 
uiihapjiy  persons  who  pursue  the  lure  of  this  unsteady  power,  may 
not  unaptly  be  repiesented  by  the  wanderings  of  those  illustrious 
worthies,  I'rinculo  and  Stephano,  when,  "  reeling  ripe,"  and  full  of 
their  own  importance,  they  followed  after  the  tabor  of  the  subtle 
Ariel, — the  music,  as  they  themselves  describe  it,  "  played  by  the 
picture  of //oZ/of///." 

Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 

At  which,  like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  tlieir  ears. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt,  music  ;   so  I  charmed  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  tliey  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Toothed  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns, 
^^'hich  entered  their  frail  shins:   at  last  I  left  them 

In  the  fihhy  mantled  pool, 

There  dancing  up  to  the  chins.  Tewpest. 

\\  e  really  believe  this  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  representation 
of  the  fate  of  many,  who,  despising  all  mortal  guidance,  have  in- 
sanely given  themselves  up  to  a  fantastic  influence,  which,  at  the 
last,  will  surely  leave  them  engulphed  in  the  mire.  Let  the  un- 
stable and  the  unwary  take  warning  by  their  fate.  Let  them 
remember  that  tiie  conceit  of  independence,  like  a  revolutionarv 
passion  for  freedom,  often  terminates  in  hopeless  slavery  and 
debasement. 

The  case  of  those  who  are  both  irresolute  and  melancholy — of 
those  too  who,  though  they  have  not  foice  of  character  to  judge 
contidently  for  themselves,  are  yet  fretfully  impatient  of  all  mortal 
authority — the  case  of  such  persons  is  deserving  of  more  solemn 
consideration.  We  know  not,  however,  what  better  can  be  done 
with  them,  than  to  recommend  to  their  devoutest  attention  the 
maxim  of  Mr.  Penrose,  that  the  tendency  to  doubt  is  to  the  full 
as  dangerous   as   the  tendency  to  believe.     Jf  credulitv  fixes  the 
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spirit  down  to  the  earth,  scepticism  may  let  it  loose  to  hopeless 
and  fatal  dissipation.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  must 
be  some  middle  state,  in  which  the  soid  may  move  naturally  as 
in  its  own  appropriate  element — a  state  in  which  the  power 
of  faith  and  the  power  of  free  inquiry  may  combine,  like  two 
independent  forces,  and  may,  between  them,  give  to  the  mind  a 
direction,  which  shall  carry  it  forward  towards  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  Chapters,  we  have  some  very  valuable 
remarks  on  the  influence  exerted  by  worldly  intercourse,  whether 
of  business  or  amusement,  upon  religious  sincerity.  There  is  no 
topic  perhaps  which  gives  more  frequent  occasion  to  feeble  and 
vexatious  dogmatizings  ;  none  which  more  urgently  demands,  on 
the  part  of  a  moral  teacher,  that  union  of  delicacy  and  vigour 
which  is  found  in  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant.  There  is  a  class 
of  persons  whose  morality  bristleth  all  over  with  petty  scruples ; 
whose  virtue  is  horrent  and  prickly  with  small  austerities;  so  that 
innocence,  cheerfulness,  and  gaiety,  are  fearful  of  approaching  it, 
lest  they  should  be  irritated  and  worried  by  it  out  of  all  sublunary 
indulgences  and  recreations.  When  these  plaguy  whims  get  pos- 
session of  a  fair  and  amiable  mind,  they  seem  to  resemble  so 
many  burs  in  the  ringlets  of  a  comelij  and  delicate  ivoman :  they 
are  unseemly  and  troublesome,  and  it  often  requires  a  world  of 
patience  to  disentangle  them  without  giving  pain.  To  get  rid  of 
these  annoyances  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  a  moralist. 
There  is  nothing  so  teazing  and  puzzling  as  the  casuistry  with 
which  diminutive  minds  contrive  to  perplex  the  most  ordinary 
duties,  concerns,  and  relaxations  of  life.  One  is  sometimes  pro- 
voked by  it  to  an  impatience,  which  is  ready  to  cut  the  knot  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  unravel  it.  "  Here  are  we,"  said  Samuel 
Johnson,  indignantly,  to  one  of  these  poor  dealers  in  moral  grains 
and  atoms — "  Here  are  we,  inhabiting  a  world  which  is  bursting 
with  sin  and  sorrow,  and  you  come  to  me  with  your  paltry  mis- 
givings about  ends  of  packthread  and  fragments  of  paper."  Here 
are  we,  it  may  be  added,  beset  with  awful  responsibilities — with 
our  passions  to  subdue,  and  our  vices  to  exterminate — with  the  in- 
terests both  secular  and  eternal  of  ourselves  and  our  dependents 
constantly  weighing  on  our  thoughts — and  yet  we  are  to  be  teazed 
out  of  our  lives  with  questions,  whether  a  game  at  whist  or  piquet 
is  consistent  with  a  state  of  salvation  ?  Whether  dancing  is  an 
occupation  suited  to  a  being  who  is  born  for  eternity?  Whether 
a  young  lady  can  make  her  appearance  at  a  county  ball,  without 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  religious  character?  Such 
are  the  shreddings  of  horsehair  which  some  people  delight  bene- 
volently to  scatter  over  their  neighbours,  thus  converting  their  up- 
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risiiii^  and  t/icir  (Iinrii-s/ffifi<2:,  llu'ir  activity  mid  tlioir  repose,  into 
one  ju'ipetiial  ami  (n-tting  penance.  It  phylacteries  were  in 
ta^liion,  snrelv  \\q  slionid  never  think  of  taking  the  trifles  of  mint 
and  cnnnnin  for  frontlets  on  our  eyes,  or  for  tokens  npon  our 
hands;  we  shouhl  hind  there  the  weiglitier  and  holier  matters  of 
the  law.  And  dotd)lliss  it  would  he  well  if  many  of  our  niodern 
casuists  were  to  imbibe  something  more  of  the  spirit  of  this  rule. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  frivolity,  or  dissipation,  or  waste  of 
time;  nay,  more,  we  regard  with  the  profoundcst  compassion 
those  ill-staiied  persons,  to  whom  cards,  or  tiice,  or  quadrilles,  or, 
dearer  than  all,  the  delights  of  being  half  squeezetl,  and  suffo- 
cated, and  stewed  to  death,  are  among  the  prime  necessities  of  /ij'e  ! 
15ut,  notwithstanding  these  yearnings  towards  an  unhappy  race, 
we  must  avow  that  we  can  discern  nothing  more  appalling  or 
dangerous  in  the  relaxation  of  an  occasional  rubber,  than  in  the 
tough  and  trying  conflict  of  a  game  at  chess ;  and  that  we  can 
hardlv  imagine  a  more  humanizing,  retined,  and  unexceptionable 
intercourse,  than  that  which  is  promoted  by  the  occusioiial  assem- 
bling of  the  families  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  at  a  ball — a  meet- 
ing, in  which  the  yonnger  persons  are  under  the  immediate  and 
watchful  custody  of  their  relatives  and  parents.  We  are  aware 
that  a  man  m;iy  proceed,  from  the  tranquillity  of  the  domestic 
game,  through  all  the  gradations  which  terminate  in  the  frenzied 
agonies  of  the  gambling-house.  We  are  aware  that  the  love  of  an 
aniniating  and  graceful  exercise  mai/  degenerate  into  a  wild  pas- 
sion for  scenes  of  fatal  dissipation.  All  this  we  know;  and  to  all 
this  every  body  knows  the  answer — namely,  that  to  proscribe  all 
the  enjoyments  or  pastimes  which  human  folly  or  frailty  may 
abuse,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  clothe  the  creation  in  a  livery  of 
drab-colour,  or  to  lay  it  open  to  the  incursion  of  demons  whose 
liverv  is  blue  !  And  we  cannot  imaijine  that  the  cause  of  religion 
or  virtue  would  be  much  advanced  by  either  of  those  calamities. 

But  the  thing  which  most  of  all  keeps  the  brow  in  a  perpe- 
tual conffict  between  a  frow  n  and  a  smile,  is  the  magnanimous 
inconsistency  frequently  betrayed  by  the  very  individuals,  who  are 
for  trussing  up  our  manners  into  such  awful  symmetry  and  preci- 
sion. We  have  known  people  who  have  thought  that  to  enter 
a  theatre  was  almost  to  step  within  the  very  confines  of  reproba- 
tion :  and  when  pressed  for  their  reasons  for  this  austere  judg- 
ment, they  have  replied — that  dramatic  entertainments  are  not 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  be 
under  any  overpowering  temptation  to  pay  for  them  a  price,  wliich 
may,  by  possibility,  involve  the  compromise  of  a  single  iota  of 
morality ;  that  theatrical  establishments  cannot  be  maintained 
without  giving  encouragement,  directly  or  indirectly,   to  much 
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laxity  of  morals;  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  abstain  from  giving  them  support.  And  yet  the  very  per- 
sons who  pronounced  this  decision,  were  every  day  of  their  lives, 
with  relish  and  conscience  equally  undisturbed,  imbibing  tea 
sweetened  by  the  toil  of  kidnapped  and  enslaved  Africans!  The 
question,  whether  or  not  sugar  can  fairly  be  called  a  necessary  of 
life,  seems  never  once  to  have  crossed  their  meditations  !  Neither 
did  it  occur  to  them  to  consider,  whether  there  could  be  any  com- 
parison between  all  the  evils  which  imagination  can  attach  to  the 
idea  of  a  playhouse,  and  the  hideous  abominations  which  cleave 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  eschewed  recreations  which 
they  conceived  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  corruption  of 
manners;  but  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  /«,r«;7es  obtained  by 
the  captivity  and  degradation  of  millions  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ! 

We  remember  to  have  heard,  many  years  since,  of  a  family 
whose  faces  were  fixed  like  a  flint  against  the  functions  of  the 
dancing-master;  who  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  five  positions 
were  little  better  than  a  sort  of  quinquarticular  compact  with  the 
author  of  all  evil ;  and  who  were  resolved  that  no  female  of  their 
family  should  be  taught  to  imitate  the  ambling  and  mincing  of 
the  clauohters  of  Zion.  For  some  time  this  resolution  was  ad- 
hered  to  with  commendable  inflexibility.  It  happened,  however, 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies  exhibited  few  symptoms  of  na- 
tive and  untutored  gracefulness.  Her  carriage  and  demeanour 
were  such  as,  unless  corrected,  threatened  to  be  scarcely  pro- 
ducible in  the  world  of  dukes  and  duchesses,  or  even  of  simple 
squires  and  their  dames.  \\  hat  was  to  be  done?  "  To  write 
and  read  may  come  by  nature,"  but  here  was  an  instance  which 
seemed  to  show  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  "  well  favoured  is 
the  gift  of  fortune."  The  easy  and  elegant  deportment  was  not 
to  be  had,  without  the  purchased  services  of  some  one  among  the 
dii  majores  or  minores  of  the  dance.  The  oracles  of  the  religious 
world  were  accordingly  consulted  ;  and  the  response  was,  that  the 
"  polished  corner"  in  question  might  be  allowed  for  once  to  con- 
form to  a  pagan  example,*  and  to  follow  the  lyre  (or  the  kit)  till 
a  due  freedom  of  movement  should  be  acquired  ! 

We  earnestly  desire  not  to  be  mistaken.  Nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  our  intention  than  to  enter  a  sweeping  impeachment 
against  the  sincerity  of  the  persons  who  task  themselves  so  sorely 
with  the  fractional  computations  of  moral  arithmetic ;  who  are  so 
solicitous  about  the  dust  and  filings  which  may  be  thrown  of]'  in 
the  mighty  operations  of  the  greater  ethics.  Our  object  is,  simply 
to  show  the  endless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  embarrassment, 
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which  must  ri(MHu>ntly  n-siilt  iVom  a  ivsoliitiou  to  allow  not  one 
inch  otiicnlial  oi  (loiihtlul  tcnitoi}  between  the  regions  ot  virtue 
ami  of  vice,  and  to  stamp  every  action,  however  insignihcant, 
with  the  image  ami  superscription  of  righti-ousness,  or  to  brand 
it  with  the  mark  of  positive  reprobation.  We  heartily  recommend 
to  p(Mson.s  afflicted  v\itli  this  irrital)ility  of  conscience,  to  try  the 
course,  at  once  mild  ami  invigorating,  which  may  be  prescribed 
by  doctors  such  as  Mr.  Penrose.  The  time  was  (and  may  still 
be)  when  ilvspt  ptie  |)atients  were  generally  j;!ven  to  understand 
that  they  could  nt)t  do  better  than  buy  Mr.  Aberntthy's  book. 
W\'  offer  similar  advice  to  the  invalids  whose  case  we  have  been 
examining.  Let  them  buy  Mr.  Penrose's  book.  They  will  find 
in  him  a  Diiclor  ihibihintiiDn  who  will  lead  them  into  no  snares 
or  cpuiekeries;  a  servant  of  the  truth,  who,  we  doubt  not,  would 
rather  go  to  the  stake  than  betray  her  substantial  interests;  but 
who  would  think  her  cause  dishonoured  by  a  peevish  contest 
about  the  mere  shreds  and  fragments  of  her  garment. 

And  what,  we  would  gladly  learn,  would  be  gained  if  this  mor- 
bid fastidiousness  were  to  become  universal ;  if  every  hour  and 
every  minute,  not  demanded  by  the  indispensable  business  of  life, 
were  to  be  dedicated  to  some  pursuit  or  exercise  specifically  reli- 
gious? One  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  the  introduction 
of  religious  conversatioiies,  which  every  soberminded  Christian 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Penrose,  in  describing  as  "  among  the  very 
worst  things  in  the  world."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  sainted 
Bishop  Taylor,  who  affirms,  that  the  "  talking  much  of  the  things 
of  Scriptuie,  hath  ministered  oft  to  vanity  and  divisions;"  and 
who  again,  in  language  of  still  deeper  condemnation,  declares, 
that  "  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  prating  religion,  and  much  talk 
in  holy  things,  does  most  profane  the  mysteriousness  of  it,  and 
dismantles  its  regards,  and  makes  it  loose  and  garish  like  the 
laughters  of  drunkenness."*  Besides,  as  Mr.  Penrose  remarks 
with  irresistible  truth,  "  it  bewilders  the  ignorant,  it  seduces  the 
fluent,  substituting  almost  always  some  delusion  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  places  of  holiness  and  sinceritijy  He  might  have 
added,  that  it  may  often  wofully  discourage  the  humble,  diffident, 
unostentatious  Christian.  It  may  send  him  away  nearly  in  despair 
as  to  his  own  spiritual  attainments,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
afflicting  doubt  even  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  profession. 
Finding  himself,  after  long  and  regular  attendance  at  the  spiritual 
coterie,  unable  to  make  his  views  and  feelings  producible  in 
words,  he  begins  to  fear  that,  after  all,  the  root  of  the  matter  may 
not  be  in  him :  and  he  may  finally  come  to  believe,  that  none 
can  really  have  received  the  true  unction,  without  having  their  lips 
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opened,  and  feeling  themselves  impelled  to  take  their  station 
"  among  the  prophets."  We  conceive  this  to  be  among  the  most 
deplorable  effects  of  a  practice  which  cherishes  a  showy  and 
loquacious  piety.  There  are  multitudes  of  persons  whose  soul 
is  pervaded  with  the  essence  of  religion, — who  carry  it  about  in 
their  very  temperament, — and  who  yet  are  utterly  without  the 
capacity  of  embodying  it  in  the  form  of  propositions,  or  even  of 
giving  it  manifestation  in  a  sustained  and  continuous  act  of  devo- 
tion. They  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  speak  half  a  dozen  intelli- 
gible words  on  the  subject  to  the  ears  of  men,  and  yet,  all  this 
while,  their  souls  may  be  in  habitual  and  blissful  discourse  with 
the  Father  of  Spirits.  And  these  are  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
depressed,  and  embarrassed,  and  perhaps  incurably  dispirited,  by 
the  volubility  of  some  great  performer,  who  may  have  his  memory 
in  the  finest  possible  training,  while  his  heart  may,  perhaps,  re- 
main wholly  undisciplined  and  untouched !  Undoubtedly,  that 
religious  intercourse  is  the  most  profitable  which  brings  us  into 
secret  communion  with  wise  and  friendly  instructors,  or  into  con- 
verse with  the  venerable  and  illustrious  dead — not  that  which  may 
call  into  competition  the  craving  egotism  and  self-importance  of 
the  living. 

We  have  heard  it  alleged,  in  defence  of  these  colloquial  exer- 
cises, that  if  a  man  be  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  about  hea- 
venly things,  he  cannot  but  delight  to  talk  of  them; — a  remark 
M'hich,  to  our  apprehension,  betrays  a  very  shallow  insight  into 
human  nature.  A  man  may  delight  to  speak  of  his  studies  and 
pursuits;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  one,  whose  char,acter 
has  solidity  and  substance  in  it,  ever  delights  to  speak  much  of 
his  tenderest  sentiments,  or  his  deepest  emotions,  or  his  most 
solemn  obligations, — except  it  be  under  the  sacred  privacy  of 
confidential  intercourse.  Men  will  talk, — we  most  of  us  know  to 
our  cost, — by  the  hour  together,  of  their  dogs,  and  their  horses, 
and  their  cattle,  and  their  acres, — they  will  break  out  into  unmer- 
ciful tediousness  on  the  stratifications  of  the  globe,  or  the  mys- 
terious embossment  of  the  human  cranium — they  will  prose  in- 
terminably on  the  interior  of  Africa,  till — (as  we  have  somewhere 
read  or  heard  it  expressed) — we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  Africa 
had  no  interior! — all  these  atrocities  we  know  men  will  conmiit, 
without  remorse,  even  at  their  social  and  convivial  meetings;  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  set  of  virtuous  or  benevolent  indivi- 
duals formally  assembling  for  the  sake  of  discussions  de  Jinibus 
bonorum  et  malorum;  much  less,  with  a  view  to  pour  out  into 
each  other's  ears  the  overflowings  of  their  tenderness  for  their 
respective  wives  and  children,  of  their  fervid  devotion  to  their 
friends,  or  of  their  measureless  delight  in  the  exercise  of  phiJan- 
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lliiopy  niul  '4<Miri(>sit\ .  Wc  h{-\\v\c  that  llii'ii'  is  now  a  tliil)  ol  Poli- 
tical lu-oiioinistx,  who,  ilnring  \\\c  sr.ssioii  of  Parliament,  meet  on 
the  first  Moiulay  in  every  month  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  for 
the  express  pnrpose  of  investigatin;^— (r///tT  dinner !)— the  pro- 
fnmuKvst  mvsterit's  of  .<;///)/'///  iiiitl  (Io/kiikI,  thou;j;h  (as  the  landlord 
prol)al)lv  complains)  with  very  limitoii  pniclica/  illnstration  of  that 
iloetrine.  lint  we  snspeet  that  the  members  even  of  that  >nost 
awful,  temperate,  and  deliherative  symposinm, — (allhongh,  to  a 
man,  excellent  patriots,  and  ardently  devoted  to  llu"  good  of  their 
j-oiintr\) — would  he  struck  with  huge  consternation,  if  certain  of 
then  brithren  were  to  diverge  from  their  favourite  science,  and  were 
to  start  off  into  a  disipiisition  upon  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  true- 
hearted  Englishmen,  or  into  passionate  raptures  on  the  glories  of 
a  pure  and  exalted  patriotism.  Now  religion  is  a  theme  which 
is  al>le  to  stir  our  s[)irits  from  their  very  depths,  often  with  incom- 
parably greater  potency  than  any  secular  pursuit,  or  any  earth- 
born  passion.  It  speaks  to  our  hopes  and  fears  with  more 
"  miraculous  organ"  than  any  other  power  or  agency  which  can 
address  itself  to  the  soul.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is,  that 
men  niav  frequently  be  averse  from  its  introduction  into  conver- 
sation. From  its  very  nature  it  is  unfavourable  to  that  easy  un- 
embarrassed frame  of  mind  which  is  the  very  life  of  familiar 
companionship.  'I'hey  who  love  it  most,  will  be  found  ready  to 
nieditate  upon  it, — to  hear  of  it  in  the  sacred  assemblies  of  the 
faithful, — to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it, — but  they 
will  not  always,  or  frequently,  be  found  ready  to  talk  about  it. 
'J'he  tone  of  conversation  cannot,  long  together,  be  kept  up  to 
the  overpowering  solemnity  of  the  subject.  And  if  the  attempt 
be  persisted  in,  the  probability  is,  that  the  whole  affair  is  con- 
verted into  a  formal  religious  exercise  or  prophesying;  or  else 
that  it  degenerates  into  that  pernicious  snare  and  pit-fall,  a  mutual 
communication  of  religious  experiences,  for  the  edification  of  the 
whole  assembled  company. 

Verv  nearlv  allied  to  religious  cotiversafiones  are  what  are  usu- 
ally  termed  prayer-meetings,  or  assemblages  of  Christians,  for 
the  [>urpose  of  mutual  exhortation,  or  the  discussion  of  difficult 
and  controverted  points  of  faith,  always  commencing  and  termi- 
nating with  prayer.  We  shall  introduce  here  Mr.  Penrose's 
exposition  of  the  manifold  abuses  to  which  such  institutions  are 
liable,  and  of  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  engen- 
der. It  will  be  perceived  that  he  fortifies  his  opinion  with  potent 
authority, — the  authority  of  Bishop  Heber, — and  the  authority 
(for  this  purpose  still  more  irresistible)  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott, 
who  delivers  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  whose  testi- 
mony is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  exception^ — since  nothing,  pro- 
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bably,  but  experience  could  have  extorted  from  bim  a  decision  so 
utterly  fatal  to  the  practice  in  question. 

"  That  such  assemblages  are  so  very  capable  of  being  abused,  that  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  narrowly  to  circumscribe  them,  is  confessed  by 
many  whose  natural  character  of  mind  would  rather  have  led  to  advocate 
and  applaud  them.  The  same  desire  of  display,  which,  even  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  led  some  into  the  absurdity  of  seeking  to  dazzle  a  con- 
gregation by  exhibiting  their  power  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues, 
now  leads  others  to  a  display,  scarcely  less  unmeaning,  of  their  own 
eloquence  and  fluency.  Many,  of  whom  the  first  impulse  is  to  do 
honour  to  God,  are  soon  misled  unsuspectingly  to  put  in  His  place  some 
creature  of  party,  or  of  imagination,  some  barren  dogma  which  may  be 
the  watchword  of  their  creed,  or  even  some  contemptuousness  of  those 
great  lessons  of  practical  holiness  which  are  the  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity  itself. 

"  That  all  this  is  really  the  fact,  (and  indeed  it  is  a  fact  which  would 
be  expected  by  all  who  know  sufficiently  how  great  is  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  heart,)  experience  and  authority  unite  to  testify.  It  is  a  fact 
also  which  shows  clearly  the  extreme  aptitude  of  men  to  deceive  them- 
selves, in  a  case  in  which  their  deception  puts  on  the  pretext  of  religion, 
or  assumes  the  form,  without  the  power,  of  godliness.  It  is  certain  also 
that  the  error,  which  we  in  all  such  cases  commonly  see,  is  in  fact  the 
self-deception  which  I  have  described,  and  not  by  any  means  rank 
hypocrisy. 

"  '  \V'hen  I  was  curate  of  Olney,'  says  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Scott, 
and  this  in  a  private  letter  addressed  to  a  clergyman,  '  I,  as  it  were, 
inherited  a  prayer-meeting,  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  but  not  so  wild 
and  extravagant  as  the  prayer-meetings  in  your  parish  are}  but  I  soon 
found  it  needful  or  advisable  to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  the  persons  who 
conducted  it  to   themselves  ;    neither  opposing    nor    countenancing   it. 

Most  of  them  became  Dissenters,  some  dissenting  ministers In 

general,  I  am  apt  to  think,  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  minister  in  the 
Establishment  to  form  or  conduct  prayer-meetings,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  aggregate  good  shall  not  be  counterbalanced,  or  even  over- 
balanced, by  positive  evil  ....  The  evils  which  arose  from  those  at 
Olney  induced  such  an  association  of  ideas  in  my  mind,  as  probably 
never  can  be  dissolved.  Two  or  three  eftects  were  undeniable.  I.  ^1  hey 
proved  hotbeds,  on  which  superficial  and  discreditable  preachers  were 
hastily  raised  up;  who,  going  forth  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  intercepted  those  who  used  to  attend  Mr.  Newton. 
II.  Men  were  called  to  pray  in  public,  whose  conduct  afterwards 
brought  a  deep  disgrace  on  the  Gospel.  III.  They  produced  a  captious, 
criticising,  self-wise  spirit,  so  that  even  Mr.  Newton  himself  could  sel- 
dom please  them.  These  things  had  no  small  effect  in  leading  him  to 
leave  Olney.  IV.  They  rendered  the  people  so  contemptuously  indiffe- 
rent to  the  worship  of  God  at  the  church,  and  indeed  many  of  them  to 
any  public  worship  in  which  they  did  not  take  a  part,  that  I  never 
before,  or  since,  witnessed  any  thing  like  it:  and  this  was  one  oi  my 
secret  reasons  for  leavinjr  Olncv.  ... 

II  2 
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.  "  '  But  "  good  is  done."  God  may  do  good  notwilhstiuul- 
iiig :  but  arc  \vc  to  do  evil  that  good  71101/  come?  Does  he  need  our  mis- 
conduct to  iiccomjilisli  liis  purposes  ?  Shall  \vc  break  his  laws  to  promote 
his  (iospcl  ?  Cniud  is  done,  but  is  not  wm/z/r/  also  done?  The  mis- 
chicF  is  the  direct  consecmence  :  the  good  by  occasion  at  most.  Such 
men,  Mr.  Cecil  used  to  say,  have  but  one  side  in  their  account-book: 
tlicy  set  down  their  gains,  but  not  their  losses:  and  these  being  greater 
tlian  their  gains,  they  become  bankrupt.  The  prejudice  excited  among 
those  without,  and  the  various  ways  in  which,  by  such  practices,  the 
success  and  spread  of  tlic  (ios|Hl  arc  hindered,  (besides  the  mischief 
clone  to  the  persons  concerned,)  warrant  the  assertion,  that  they  are  most 
grievous  evils  ;  bad  bills  indorsed  sometimes  by  good  men.' 

"  Tlic  good  sense  of  all  this  is  so  admirable,  and  the  conclusion  so 
certain,  that  wc  need  not  look  for  any  further  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence, or  magnitude,  of  the  dangers  to  which  such  assemblages  as  those 
here  spoken  of  are  always  necessarily  liable.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  add- 
ing, that  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  Heber,  as  expressed  with  his  own 
peculiar  mildness  of  sentiment  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  pre- 
cious memorials  remaining  of  him,  sanctions  and  corresponds  entirely 
with  what  has  been  said.  'The  effect,'  concludes  this  most  amiable 
prelate,  '  is  not  only  often  confusion,  but,  what  is  worse  than  confusion, 
self-conceit  and  rivalry,  each  labouring  to  excel  his  brother  in  the  choice 
of  his  expressions,  and  the  outward  earnestness  of  his  address  3  and  the 
bad  effects  of  emulation  mixing  with  actions,  in  which,  of  all  others, 
humility  and  forgetfulness  of  self  are  necessary.  Such  too  is  that 
■warmth  of  feeling  and  language  derived  rather  from  imitation  than 
conviction,  which,  under  the  circumstances  which  1  have  mentioned,  are 
apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiastic  excitement  or  irreverent  familiarity.'" 
—p.  159—164. 

To  these  authorities  we  cannot  forbear  adding  the  following 
important  one,  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  introduced  in  an  interest- 
ing note  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  Speaking  with  reference  to 
the  above  quotation,  ^Ir.  Penrose  subjoins  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Scott,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  makes  the  following  reserve.  '  But 
men,'  he  says,  '  of  far  greater  capacity  and  means  of  judging  have  thought 
otherwise ;  among  whom  I  especially  look  up  to  Mr.  Walker  of  Truro, 
whose  regulations  I  thought  very  judicious.' 

"  This  reference  to  Mr.  Walker  makes  it  proper,  I  think,  for  me  here 
to  subjoin,  that  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  this  excellent 
man,  in  a  ripened  experience,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  would 
have  agreed  entirely  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Scott. 

"  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  born  in  1714,  became  curate  of  Truro  in 
1746.  My  paternal  grandfather,  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities,  one 
year  older  than  Mr. Walker,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  school  at  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  of  the  same  college  in  Oxford,  was  then  vicar  of  St.  Glu- 
vias,  a  parish  nine  miles  distant  from  Truro.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
original  members  of  a  club  formed,  at  Mr.  Walker's  suggestion,  among 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  kept  up  a  close  personal  intimacy  with  him 
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lill  the  year  1760,  when  Mr.  Walker,  then  in  the  early  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption, left  Truro,  which  he  never  revisited,  for  Bristol.  '  My  dear 
friend,'  were  Mr.  Walker's  last  words,  at  the  time  when  they  bade  each 
other  farewell,  '  whatever  good  you  intend  to  do,  you  must  do  it  in  the 
Church.' 

"  That  Mr.  Walker  had  ample  grounds  for  the  disapproval,  which 
these  words  implied,  of  that  sort  of  religious  meeting  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  led  to  encourage,  my  grandfather  himself  had  very  sufficient 
)'eason  to  know.  I  have  heard  also  from  old  people,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  Truro,  traditional  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress,  and 
of  the  eft'ects,  of  the  prayer-meetings  which  were  there  instituted  by 
Mr.  Walker.  Of  these  accounts  Mr.  Scott's  relation  of  the  eflects  pro- 
duced by  the  Meetings  at  Olney  is  little  else  than  a  literal  repetition." — 
pp.  179—181. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  adverting  to  a  very  just 
and  very  important  observation  of  the  author,  which  ought,  j)er- 
haps,  in  due  regularity,  to  have  been   noticed   before.     Having 
produced  from  Bishop  Taylor  the  remark,  that  "  a  man  may  pru- 
dently hold  an  opinion,  which  he  cannot  defend  against  a  icitfif 
adversary,"  Mr.  Penrose  adds,  that  "  this  may  be  equally  true, 
tiiough  the  ivit  he  his  own."     We  regard  this  as  a  very  interesting 
and  very  valuable  apophthegm.     There  are,  probably,  many  esti- 
mable persons  whose  wit  is  constantly  playing  the  devifs  advocate 
against    their   sincerity:    and    a    sufficient   defence    against    the 
impeachment  of  this  adversary  may   generally   be   found   in   the 
words,  "  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."     A  man,  who  has  consci- 
entiously devoted  his  faculties  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  may 
fairly  repose  upon  the  territory  he  has  won,  without  being  expected 
to  "  tight  his  battles  o'er  again,"  at  the  challenge  of  every  "  puny 
whipster."     Still  less  is  it  to  be  endured  that  the  pages  and  lac- 
queys of  his  own  intellectual  household — the  "  fickle  pensioners" 
of  his  own  brain — should  dare  to  whisper  doubts  of  the  fairness 
of  his  acquisition,  and  bid  him  retire  from  his  rightful  conquest. 
a  this  were  to  be  the  case,  no  man  could  be  secure  for  a  moment 
even  on  the  ground  of  the  exactest  science.      He  may  have  traced 
the  most  intricate  labyrinths  of  geometry  or  analysis  till  it  brought 
him  out  to  the  firm  ground,  and  broad  daylight,  of  an  indisputable 
conclusion :   but  what  would  be  his  condition  if  he  were  liable  to 
be  called  upon,  at  any  subsequent  moment,  to  verify  his  position, 
by  tracing  out,  step  by  step,  that  process  of  demonstration  by 
which  he  had  reached  it?     VVhen  Newton  had  undergone  the  toil 
of  invention  or  discovery,  he  consigned  the  results  to  his  imnjortal 
volumes,  and  spared  himself  the  labour  of  an  incessant  revision  of 
his  proofs.     He   might,  consequently,   be  often   unprepared   to 
relieve,  without  fatigue  and  annoyance,  the  difliculties  of  other 
inquirers,  who  were  toiling   up  the  steep  of  his  investigations: 
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iKJV,  it  is  piobabU'  that  llure  may  have  been  iinmeasurabl)'  infe- 
rior iiiiiuls,  will)  were  liabiUially  more  conversant  with  the  steps 
and  th»'  (hi(ii/s  of  his  sliipeiulous  g('ometry  than  the  mighty  author 
hiiiiM.lt".  It  is  related  ol  that  cilebratetl,  aiul  almost  KiiJ'al/iontaL/e 
analvst,  Professor  Waring,  that  when  he  was  desirous  of  recover- 
ing the  process  of  one  of  his  own  theorems,  he  was  often  under 
the  neet-s.sitv  of  loeking  himself  up  for  a  week  together,  before  he 
could  aecomplish  it.  Now,  in  either  of  tliese  cases,  it  would  be 
positive  stupiilitv,  to  contend  that  the  confidence  of  these  eminent 
men  in  their  own  conclusions  was  ever  for  a  moment  suspended. 
The  temporaiv  ol)Ii\  ion  of  the  exact  road  from  the  premises  to  the 
iiifeienci",  can  imply  no  interruption  to  the  a/iiccnlij  of  our  per- 
suasion that  we  are  standing  on  sure  ground.  The  case  is  very 
similar  to  this,  in  moral  science,  where  strict  demonstration  may 
not  be  attainable.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  have  the  whole  chart 
of  his  intellectual  navigation  constantly  and  distinctly  present  to 
his  mind's  eye.  Neither  is  it  given  to  man  to  enjoy  the  perpetual 
sunshine  of  unclouded  truth.  The  orb  may  sometimes  be  dim 
with  mists,  and  sometimes  hidden  by  clouds;  and  his  light  may 
sometimes  be  pale  with  eclipse  ;  but  no  one  is  tempted  to  believe, 
even  in  the  most  cheerless  season,  that  its  splendours  have  been 
quenched,  or  that  the  luminary  himself  has  perished  from  the  face 
of  heaven.  Minds  of  the  most  exalted  power  and  integrity  are 
not  exempt  from  these  discouraging  vicissitudes.  It  is  the  lot  of 
our  common  mortality.  Baxter  himself — one  of  Mr.  Penrose's 
favourite  worthies — scruples  not  to  confess  that  he  experienced 
such  fluctuations.     The  following  are  his  own  words  : — 

"  Though  my  habitual  judgment  and  resolution,  and  scope  of  life,  be 
still  the  same,  yet  I  find  a  great  mutability  as  to  actual  apprehensions, 
and  degrees  of  grace ;  and  consequently  find  that  so  mutable  a  thing  as 
the  mind  of  man  would  never  keep  itself,  if  God  were  not  its  keeper. 
When  I  have  been  seriously  musing  upon  the  reasons  of  Christianity, 
with  tlie  concurrent  evidences  methodically  placed,  in  their  just  advan- 
tages, before  my  eyes,  I  am  so  clear  in  my  belief  in  the  Christian  verities, 
that  Satan  hath  little  room  for  temptation.  Rut  sometimes,  when  he 
hath,  on  a  sudden,  set  some  temptation  before  nie,  when  the  aforesaid 
evidences  hate  been  out  of  the  way,  or  less  upon  my  thoughts,  he  hath  by 
such  surprises  amazed  me,  and  weakened  my  faith  in  the  present  act.  So 
also,  as  to  the  love  of  God,  and  trusting  in  him,  sometimes,  when  the 
motives  are  clearly  apprehended,  the  duty  is  more  easy  and  delightful  ; 
and,  at  other  times,  I  am  merely  passive  and  dull,  if  not  guilty  of  actual 
despondency  and  distrust.'* 

Again: 

"  In  my  younger  days  I  never  was  tempted  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture  or  Christianity;  but  all  my  doubts  and  fears  were  exercised  at 

*  Wordsworth's  ElcI.  Biogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  568,  56?. 
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Lome,  about  my  own  sincerity  and  interest  in  Cbrist  ;  and  this  was  it 
winch  I  called  unbelief.  Since  then,  n)y  sorest  assaidts  have  been  on  the 
other  side ;  and  such  they  were,  that — had  I  been  void  of  internal  expe- 
rience, and  the  adhesion  of  love,  and  the  special  help  of  God,  and  had 
not  discerned  more  reason  for  my  religion  than  I  did  when  I  was  younger 
— I  had  cerfainlij  apostatized  to  Infidelity  (though,  for  Atheism  or  Ungod- 
liness, my  reason  seeth  no  stronger  arguments  than  may  be  brought  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  earth,  air,  or  sun)."  . . .  And  he  afterwards  adds..  .. 
"  For  my  part  I  must  profess,  that  when  my  belief  of  things  eternal  and 
the  Scripture  is  most  full  and  firm,  all  goeth  accordingly  in  my  soul ;  and 
all  temptations  to  sinful  compliances,  worldliness,  or  flesh-pleasing,  do 
signify  worse  to  me  than  an  invitation  to  the  stocks  or  Bedlam.  And 
no  petition  seemeth  more  necessary  to  me  than — Lord,  increase  our  faith  ; 
Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief* 

Instances  like  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that  occa- 
sional infirmities  of  faith,  or  transient  obscurities  of  conviction, 
though  they  may  disorder  our  peace,  are  not,  of  necessity,  destruc- 
tive of  our  sincerity.  If  such  men  as  Baxter  are  constrained  to 
confess  that  their  grasp  of  the  truth  was  not  always  equally  mas- 
terful, nay,  that,  sometimes,  it  was  almost  fatally  relaxed,  how 
shall  ordinary  men  hope  to  escape  this  sore  temptation  ?  And 
why  should  they  imagine  that  there  is  no  solid  substance  in  their 
convictions,  because  they  cannot,  at  an  instant's  notice,  produce 
the  evidences  and  the  arguments  on  which  they  rest?  Above  all, 
whv  should  they  suffer  their  own  perverse  ingenuity  to  stand  in 
tile  way  for  an  adversary  against  them  i"  If  a  man's  ivil  is  busy  in 
disturbing  his  belief,  or  in  impeaching  his  sincerity,  let  hiui 
remember  that  the  wit  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  and  Grotius,  and 
Baxter,  was,  at  least,  as  active  and  subtle  as  his  own.  He  will  be 
paying  a  most  outrageously  extravagant  compliment  to  his  saga- 
city, if  he  imagines  that  any  difficulty  can  present  itself  to  his 
mind,  which  has  not  been  long  ago  discerned  and  conquered  by 
the  mightiest  masters  of  thinking  ;  and  he  may  reasonably  console 
and  confirm  himself  with  the  refiection,  that — though  he  may  not 
be  always  in  a  condition  to  defend  his  own  faith  against  his  own 
cunning — Wisdom,  has,  nevertheless,  been  often  justified  by  her 
children,  under  far  heavier  jeopardy  than  his  powers,  either  of  wit 
or  folly,  can  ever  bring  upon  her.  He  may  further  recollect  that, 
throughout  this  life,  all  our  powers  and  faculties  are  in  a  course 
of  probation — that,  in  ihhjierij  trial,  difficulty  and  danger  can  be 
no  strange  things — that  if  pure  and  unclouded  certainty  were  the 
only  element  in  which  sincerity  could  breathe,  in  this  world  she 
would  scarcely  survive  an  hour — that  the  grand  thing  is  to  subdue 
the  evil  heart  of  unbelief — and  that,  if  this  be  accomplished,  the 

*   Wordbwurlli's  Eccl.  TJiogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  JB",  588. 
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I'atluM-  of  Morcv  will  smoly  not  l)C  extreme  to  mark  the  occasional 
lailiiics  and  abciiatioiis  of  llic  uiKlcrstaiuliiig. 

One  word  more,  ami  \\c  have  done.  VVe  perceive  that  Mr. 
Penrose,*  in  the  plenitude  of  his  suicerifj/,  has  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  a  formal  surrender  of  certain  texts  or  readings  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  corrupt  and  spurious  ;  and,  among  them,  the  present 
reailing  of  0KO2i  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1(),  which,  he  tells  us,  the  best 
critics  have  considered  as  an  evident  interpolation.  Now,  before 
our  readers  acijuiesce  in  the  abandonment  of  this  reading,  we 
would  reconnnend  them  to  consult  Professor  Burton's  "  Testi- 
monies of  the  Ante-nicenc  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ." 
The  references  in  that  work  to  the  text  in  question,  will  conduct 
them  to  some  considerations,  which  will,  probably,  make  them 
pause,  before  they  consent  to  give  up  this  reniarkabie  testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.  VVe  are  quite  prepared  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Penrose,  that  the  surrender  of  evident  corruptions  or  in- 
terpolations is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
inspired  volume  generally.  But  Christian  Sincerity  never  can 
require  of  us  to  aid  in  fixing  the  mark  of  reprobation  upon  any 
portion  of  that  volume,  until  its  spuriousness  has  been  established 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  And  we  apprehend  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  called  upon  to  agree  to  the 
final  condenmation  of  the  received  reading  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times.  By  Sir  James 
Turner.  lG32 — I67O.  From  the  original  Manuscript.  Edin. 
1829. 

Besides  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  work  as  a  source  of 
information  in  regard  to  a  very  important  epoch  of  British  history, 
it  possesses  an  incidental  value  as  the  autobiography  of  a  person 
whose  character  and  exploits  are  generally  understood  to  have 
supplied  the  outlines  of  that  amusing  picture  of  a  mercenary  sol- 
dier, which  appeared  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty.  In  some  points  the  resemblance  be- 
tween Sir  James  Turner  and  the  imaginary  hero  just  named  is 
very  striking.  They  were  both  warriors  by  profession ;  and  in 
their  choice  of  a  side  whereon  to  display  their  courage  and  fidelity, 
they  were  determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  support.  Both  of  them  too,  after  a  good  deal  of  hard 
service  in  the  army  of  Gustavus,  the  lion  of  die  North,  returned 
to  their  native  land,  and  took  a  share  in  those  troubles  which, 

*  Page  78. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  distracted  the  whole 
kingdom,  brought  the  sovereign  to  the  scatibld,  and  shook  to  their 
very  basis  the  pillars  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

So  far  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  may  be  likened  to 
the  marauding  captain  described  by  the  author  of  Waverley ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  perusal  of  Sir  James's  manuscript, 
which  has  been  but  recently  reduced  to  types,  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  admirable  character  which  adorns  the  hctitious  narrative 
already  mentioned.  In  the  minuter  lineaments  of  the  painting, 
indeed,  the  resemblance  cannot  be  traced.  Turner,  in  his  taste, 
his  acquirements,  and  intellectual  habits,  belonged  to  a  higher 
order  of  men  than  Ritt-master  Dalgetty.  in  his  earliest  youth 
he  showed  a  love  of  letters,  which  no  change  of  pursuits  could  turn 
aside,  and  which  the  severest  hardships  did  not  extinguish.  Al- 
though the  most  active  part  of  his  life  was  spent  amidst  the  noise 
of  arms,  he  left  a  greater  number  of  literary  works  than  are  usually 
found  in  the  study  of  professed  scholars,  whose  days  and  nights 
have  been  devoted  to  the  Muses.  He  wrote  an  able  Essay,  enti- 
tled "  Pallas  Armata"  the  object  of  which  was  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  war;  and  he  published  a  Treatise  on 
Politics,  in  answer  to  Buchanan's  famous  Dialogue,  *'  De  Jure 
Regni  aptid  Scotos."  In  these  respects,  therefore,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  the  crafty,  selfish,  talkative,  voracious  horseman  who 
enlisted  with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  ought  not  to  be  held  as 
the  counterpart  of  a  commander  who  displayed  so  many  accom- 
plishments,  and  whose  chief  delight  arose  from  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  more  especially  of  history,  poetry,  and  eloquence.* 

Turner  may,  notwithstanding,  be  received  as  a  well-charac- 
terised specimen  of  that  class  of  warriors  who,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  migrated  from  various  parts  of  Britain  to  seek  employ- 
ment and  adventure  in  the  armies  of  foreign  states.  The  support 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  afforded 
an  inducement  or  a  pretext  to  the  ardent  spirits  of  that  age,  who, 
tired  of  the  peace  which  England  enjoyed  under  the  unambitious 
government  of  James  the  First  and  of  his  son,  longed  to  witness 
a  more  stirring  scene,  and  even  to  engage  their  services  in  the 
animating  labours  of  a  campaign.  Several  regiments,  English  as 
well  as  Scottish,  fought  under  the  banners  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  earned  a  high  reputation  in  the  camp  of  that  gallant  piince. 
Among  other  officers  who  shared  the  toils  of  the  memorable  war 

*  In  the  catalogue  of  his  manuscripts  are  the  following  Treatises — on  the  Duties  of 
Sovereigns  and  Subjects;  Supreme  Power;  Monarchy,  &c. ;  Orators  and  Preachers  ; 
the  Jew's  Cabala,  &c. ;  a  Defence  of  some  Ceremonies  of  the  English  Liturgy,  bowing 
at  the  Name  of  Jesus.  &c. ;  two  lieroical  Epistles,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Mahomet  the  Great  and  Irene  the  fair  Greek  ;  Francisco  Petrarcha;  Edward  the  Third, 
King  of  England;  Philip  the  Second;  Lucretia  Rouiana ;  Julius  Scaiigcr;  Cardinal 
Mazarine;  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  &c. 
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ill  wliiili  (ui>tavus  cumiiiaiulcd  a<^aiiist  llu;  Imperialists,  we  find 
{\\c  iianic  of  llio  hravc;  Sir  Arlluir  Aslitoii,  \\lio  was  afterwards, 
witli  nearly  three  tlioiisand  regtdar  troops,  massacred  by  Cromwell 
at  the  reiiiution  of  l)ro<j;lieda  in  Ireland.  The  ablest  leaders, 
indeed,  of  wliieh  this  conntrv  could  boast  at  that  eventful  period, 
iiaiiied  tlitMr  professional  knowledge  and  experience  under  the 
tuition  ol  loreign  generals;  a  fact  whicii  accounts,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  slight  reluctance  shown  by  the  most  of  them  to  have 
recourse  to  fn-e  quarters  at  home,  and,  in  otlier  respects,  to  treat 
their  conntrvnun  according  to  the  maxims  adopted  by  hired 
troops  when  statioutd  in  a  hostile  territory. 

Intluenced  by  the  authority  here  alluded  to.  Sir  James  Turner 
practi.s«Hl  lonsiderable  severities  upon  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
whom  he  haled  not  less  for  their  disloyal  principles  than  for  their 
gloomy  religion.  7\ttached  to  the  church  and  to  the  monarchy, 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  exercise  an  unlimited  toleration  towards 
those  fanatical  reformers  who  laboured  to  reduce  every  thing  to 
a  new  model.  Hence,  when  he  was  employed  by  the  government 
of  Scotland  to  quell  the  insurrection  which  disturbed  the  western 
counties,  he  felt  no  remorse  in  following  out  the  oppressive  system 
of  lines,  assessment,  and  even  of  personal  restraint  which  he  was 
commanded  to  pursue.  His  name,  accordingly,  appears  in  all 
tlie  contemporary  annals  of  that  period  as  that  of  an  infidel  and 
persecutor,  an  enemy  of  God's  people,  and  the  instrument  of  a 
tyrannical  faction  who  trampled  upon  the  rights  and  assailed  the 
consciences  of  the  most  deserving  portion  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

The  greatest  value,  therefore,  of  such  a  work  as  the  present, 
consists  in  the  means  which  it  supplies  of  correcting  historical 
declamation  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Turner  not  only  records  the 
main  transactions  of  his  life,  but  gives  his  authority  for  the  con- 
duct which  he  pursued,  and  attempts,  at  least,  a  vindication  of  the 
most  questionable  of  his  proceedings.  In  this  way  we  have  before 
us  at  once  the  charge  and  the  defence ;  and  hence,  by  making  a 
little  allowance  for  exaggeration  on  both  sides,  we  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the  truth,  on  a  subject  which  has  been  all 
along  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  religious,  })olitical,  and  even  of 
national  prejudices.  In  the  Introduction  to  one  of  his  works  the 
autiior  informs  us  that  he — 

"  Began  to  write  these  papers  in  the  year  of  God,  1643,  in  Ireland,  but 
made  no  great  progresse  in  them,  being  otberwayes  employed  there  and 
afterwards  in  Scotland  and  England  :  hot  fyve  years  after  that  being 
prisoner  in  Hull,  from  Septem'ber,  1648,  till  November,  1G49,  1  had 
leijure  and  opportunities  enough  to  write  ;  and  such  was  the  civilitie  of 
Coloncll  Overtown,  then  governour  of  that  towne,  that  he  permitted  the 
stationers  to  furnish  nie  with  any  books  1  culled  for,  the  perusial 
whereof  I  had  at  an  easy  rate  per  \M'tk  ,;    nor  did  he  hinder  nie  to  write 
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anie  thing  my  fancie  led  me  to  ;  and  when  I  had  gott  my  libertie, 
mostly  procured  by  him,  he  sufl'ered  not  anie  of  my  papers  to  be 
searched,  though  in  several  of  them  I  had  writ  my  opinions  very  freely 
of  the  King's  murther,  and  that  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  of  the 
change  of  monarchy  in  the  pretended  conmionwealth.  But  my  papers 
were  all  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cromwellians  in  the  year  1651, 
when  Dundee  was  taken,  sacked,  and  plundered  by  General  Monck,  who 
lived  to  doe  more  acceptable  service  to  God,  and  his  prince,  and  all  the 
three  kingdoms.  Four  years  after  that,  in  1655,  I  found  myself  in  good 
enough  leisure  in  Bremen,  a  towne  in  Germany,  to  resume  my  former 
labour.  All  these  papers  lay  by  me  almost  in  loose  sheets  till  the  year 
1 669,  a  year  after  1  laid  down  my  commissions,  and  then  I  had  leisure 
more  than  enough  to  write  them  over  in  mundo  ;  and  indeed  they  have 
lyen  ever  since  in  parcels  by  me  till  in  this  year  1679,  I  vvas  moved  by 
a  very  accidental  emergencie,  to  cause  bind  them  together  in  one  book 
as  you  now  see  them." 

After  having  passed  through  the  course  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy which  is  usually  taught  at  the  Scottish  Universities,  he 
commenced  Master  of  Arts  at  Glasgow ;  an  honour  of  which  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  very  ambitious,  and  which,  he  adds,  was 
undeservedly  bestowed  upon  him  as  it  had  been  on  many  before 
liim,  and  liath  been  on  too  many  since.  His  time  was  next 
devoted  to  the  study  of  religion,  or  rather  to  those  points  of  doc- 
trine and  usage  in  which  the  Protestants  differ  from  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  for  as  yet,  he  remarks,  Presbyterianism  made  little  or 
no  noise  in  Scotland. 

But  before  he  attained  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  smitten  with 
a  strong  desire  to  be  a  spectator,  if  he  could  not  be  an  actor,  in 
those  wars  which  were  carried  on  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden,  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  League  in 
Germany.  With  this  view  he  obtained  a  commission  in  a  regi- 
ment levied  by  Sir  James  Lumsdain;  and,  in  the  year  1632 
landed  at  Rostock,  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  whence,  with 
a  body  of  Scottish  recruits,  he  proceeded  in  order  to  join  the 
grand  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  his  Swedish  Ma- 
jesty. As,  however,  the  battle  of  Lutzen  took  place  before  this 
march  was  completed.  Turner  never  saw  the  hero  of  the  North. 
The  Protestant  confederates  next  placed  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  received  into  his  camp 
two  British  regiments,  the  one  commanded  by  the  unfortunate 
Ashton,  already  mentioned,  and  the  other  by  Lumsdain,  the 
patron  of  our  author. 

With  this  army  Turner  learned  the  rudiments  of  war,  in' cold, 
nakedness,  and  hunger.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  in  which 
although  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Swedes,  the  loss  was  great 
on  both  sides  \  and,  as  if  such  a  scene  had  not  been  enough  to  "  flesh 
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siuli  iiovici's,  "  lie  was  coiiipcllecl  to  witness  the  slaughter  ol  iiiiin- 
bers  ill  eoM  ModiI,  who  lell  victims  to  the  lagc  of  tlie  Finns,  who 
never  gave  quarter.  Durinj:^  a  lon<jf  siege  his  best  entertainment 
was  bread  and  water;  abundance  of  the  hist,  but  not  so  of  the 
lirst.  'I'he  follow  ing  winter  passed  under  similar  privations,  "  ex- 
ceedinu;  great  want  of  bt)lli  meat  and  clothes,  being  necessitated 
lt>  be  in  the  lields  with  little  or  no  shelter,  to  march  always  on  foot 
and  drink  water,"  so  that  he  couhl  then  verify  what  he  had  often 
heard  at  school,  (Ik/cc  bcllmn  inexpert  is.  Hut  war,  harsh  as  its 
leatures  usuallv  present  themselves,  sometimes  puts  oil  a  smile, 
and,  accorilingly,  we  find  that  the  suflerings  of  one  period  were 
not  uufiequently  compensated  by  the  enjoyments  of  another. 

"  III  the  beginning  of  the  year  IG3-1,  our  English  and  J>cottish  rcgi- 
iiKMits,  such  as  tlioy  were,  came  to  be  (luartcred  at  that  Oldendorpc  near 
to  which  the  battcll  was  fought.  I  was  lodged  in  a  widow's  house, 
whose  daughter,  a  young  widow,  had  been  married  to  a  ritt-master  of 
the  Emperors.  She  was  very  handsome,  wittie,  and  discreet  j  of  her, 
though  my  former  toyle  might  have  banished  all  love  thoughts  out  of 
my  nund,  I  became  pcrfitlie  enamoured.  Hcere  we  stayed  sixe  weeks, 
in  which  time  she  taught  me  Hie  Dutch,  to  reade  and  write  it,  which 
before  I  could  not  Icarue  but  very  rudlie  from  sojors.  Having  then  the 
countrie  language  I  learned  also  the  eustomes  and  fashions  of  the  Ger- 
man officers  ;  and  about  this  time  was  both  regiments  reduced  to  two 
companies,  two  captain-lieutenants  and  two  ensigns,  (whereof  I  was 
one)  onlie  ordained  to  stand;  all  the  rest  cashiered  and  in  great  neces- 
sitie  and  povertie.  The  two  companies  were  but  badlie  used,  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  constant  danger  of  an  enemie,  and  without  pav.  But  I  had 
learned  so  much  cunning,  and  became  so  vigilant  to  lay  hold  on  oppor- 
tunities, that  I  wanted  for  nothing,  horses,  clothes,  mcale,  nor  money  ; 
and  made  so  good  use  of  what  I  had  learned,  that  the  wdiole  time  I 
served  in  Germany  I  suffered  no  such  miserie  as  I  had  done  the  first  year 
and  a  halfe  that  I  came  to  it." 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Sir  James  through  the 
perilous  events  which  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years 
w  ar.  The  storming  of  towns,  burning  of  villages,  and  plundering 
of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  were  occurrences  of  so  ordinary  a 
nature  that  they  had  almost  ceased  to  attract  any  attention.  "  A 
mourntul  sight  it  was,"  says  the  Scottish  subaltern  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  to  see  tlie  whole  people  of  three  fair  towns  burnt  to  the 
ground,  follow  ing  us,  and  climbing  the  high  rocks  on  either  side." 

"  Old  and  young  left  their  houses,  by  the  loss  of  them  and  their 
goods,  to  save  their  lives.  Aged  men  and  women,  many  above  fourscore, 
most  lame  or  blind,  supported  by  their  sons,  daughters,  and  grand- 
children, who  themselves  carried  their  little  ones  on  their  backs,  was 
a  nitliful  object  of  pitie  to  any  tender-hearted  christian,  and  did  show 
us  with  what  countenance  that  bloodie  monster  of  war  can  appear  to  the 
world. 
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Certain  causes  of  complaint  in  the  year  lG40  carried  Turner 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  found  the  celebrated  Christina,  then 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  applying  herself  much  to  learn  foreign 
languages  and  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  The  affairs  of  Sweden 
were  at  that  period  conducted  by  Oxenstern,  who,  under  the  title 
of  Director  of  the  Evangelical  League,  had  managed  the  war 
against  Austria  after  the  death  of  Gustavus.  The  sagacity  of  the 
Caledonian  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  politics  of  the  Re- 
gency were  hostile  to  Charles  the  First  and  favourable  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  had  already  commenced  its  sittings. 
The  Administrators  encouraged  all  Scotsmen  to  go  home  and  join 
General  Lesley,  who  had  already  crossed  the  Tweed,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  with  the  view  of  imposing  terms  upon  the  King. 
It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  government  of  Sweden, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  at  Paris,  had  previously  begun 
to  negotiate  with  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  to  alarm  their  zeal, 
and  to  represent  to  them  the  danger  which  menaced  their  religion,  as 
arisinsf  from  the  arbitrarv  counsels  of  the  English  cabinet.  Viewed 
on  the  grounds  of  probability  and  of  interest,  no  coalition  assuredly 
was  less  to  be  dreaded  by  Charles  than  one  betw'een  the  bigoted 
churchman  who  presided  over  the  policy  of  France,  and  the  fana- 
tical peasants  in  Ayrshire  and  Galloway,  who  shuddered  at  the  very 
name  of  popery,  and  regarded  all  hierarchical  distinctions  as  marks 
of  the  beast  which  they  had  sworn  to  destroy.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  history  of  that  distracted  period  is  more  true  than  that 
the  civil  war  in  England  was  partly  kindled  by  firebrands  con- 
veyed from  Stockholm  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Paris  on  the 
other ;  from  the  fortress  of  protestantism  in  the  north,  and  from 
the  citadel  of  popish  superstition  in  the  south. 

Turner,  finding  that  no  compensation  could  be  obtained  in 
the  Swedish  capital,  resolved  to  sail  for  Britain,  widi  the  view  of 
securing  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  two  armies  about  to  take 
the  field;  indifferent  in  a  great  degree  whether  he  should  draw 
the  sword  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  or  in  support  of  die  Parlia- 
ment. At  this  epoch,  his  principles  were  not  intiuenced  by 
higher  motives  than  those  which  usually  determined  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gottenburgh 
he  found  two  ships  ready  to  sail,  the  one  for  Hull,  the  other  for 
Leith.  He  at  first  preferred  the  former;  and  had  he  taken  his 
passage  in  it,  he  would  have  offered  his  services  to  Charles 
against  the  Covenanters;  but  the  skipper  would  not  wait  a  single 
hour  to  accommodate  him  with  a  place  for  his  baggage  and  a 
servant,  on  which  account  he  embarked  on  board  the  other  vessel, 
landed  at  Edinburgh,  and  finally  accepted  of  a  commission  in  the 
army  against  which  he  had  the  greater  inclination  to  tight.     He 
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admils  lliat  in  (nriiKiny  lie  li;i(l  "  s\v:ill()\\(ui,  williuiit  clu'wing, 
a  very  (laiii;erou,s  maxim,  wliitli  militaiv  men  there  too  much 
IbUow;  which  was,  tliat  if  lliey  served  llieir  master  honestly,  it 
was  n<i  matter  whuh  master  th«'v  served." 

\\  hen  lie  arrived  in  Seotlanil,  he  found  tliat  the  Presbyterian 
forces,  led  by  General  Lesley,  had  alreatly  advanced  to  New- 
castle, after  defeatin<i,  or  rather  dispersing  the  troops  opposed  to 
them,  undi-r  the  connnand  of  Loril  Conway,  in  the  slnimeful  len- 
counter  at  Newburn.  The  Scots  remained  about  ten  months  in 
Xorlhundxiland  and  Durham,  during  which  time  Turner  dis- 
charged the  duti(\s  of  major  in  Lord  Kirkcudbright's  regiment. 
•*  All  this  while,"  says  he,  "  I  did  not  take  the  national  covenant, 
not  because  I  refused  to  do  it,  for  1  would  have  made  no  bones 
to  take,  swear,  antl  sign  it,  and  observe  it  too;  for  1  had  then  a 
principle,  not  having  yet  studied  a  better  one,  that  I  wronged  not 
my  conscience  in  doing  anything  I  was  conmianded  to  do  by  those 
whom  I  served.  ]>ut  the  truth  is,  it  was  never  ottered  tome; 
every  one  thinking  it  was  inipossible  I  could  get  into  any  charge, 
unless  I  had  taken  the  covenant  either  in  Scotland  or  Eno-land." 

The  policy  adopted  by  Charles  tlie  Fnst,  witii  the  view  of  re- 
covering the  aflections  of  his  northern  subjects,  was,  as  every  his- 
torian has  remarked,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin.  He  yielded 
everything  to  men  who  had  neither  gratitude  nor  honour.  Ima- 
gining that  his  personal  presence  would  soothe  their  turbulent  and 
suspicious  humours,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  found 
that  the  parliament  had  assembled  of  their  own  accord,  deter- 
mined to  insist  on  every  previous  demand,  and  to  make  no  con- 
cession on  any  point,  whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  govern- 
ment. The  King  allow  ed  them  to  dispose  of  all  offices  of  state, 
as  well  as  of  his  forts,  castles,  and  militia.  But  not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  demanded  that  he  should  sanction  an  act  justifying  all 
that  they  had  done  while  in  arms  against  him;  spurning  with 
contempt  a  mere  act  of  oblivion,  as  implying  that  their  conduct 
had  not  been  perfectly  loyal  and  patriotic.  They  next  extorted 
his  assent  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  the  Presbyterian  model,  which  they  knew  well 
he  regarded  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  dislike  and  of  disapproba- 
tion. In  this  instance  Charles  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  re- 
mark, that  "  it  was  his  constant  fate  and  practice  to  empovver  his 
enemies  to  do  him  more  and  more  mischief."  It  was,  indeed,  the 
boast  of  some  one  who  wanted  either  sense  or  principle  to  view 
things  in  their  proper  light,  that  while  in  Scotland,  he  might  be 
esteemed  a  "  contented  king  among  a  contented  people."  The 
"reverse  of  this  representation  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth; 
for  his  Majesty,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  had 
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given  lip  nuich  more  than  w  as  either  wise  or  safe,  while  the  Cove- 
nanters, aware  of  this  fact,  dreaded  that  he  would  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  recover  a  part  at  least  of  the  just  prerogative  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  sacrifice.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  Major 
Turner,  who  vaunted  not  of  very  refined  principles  or  delicate 
feelings,  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  appeared  dishonest  and 
selfish  in  the  extreme.  The  blunt  soldier  was  astonished  that 
the  King  did  not  see  their  wickedness,  especially  when  they 
wounded  his  honour,  by  making  the  people  believe  that  he  in- 
tended either  to  put  the  Marquisses  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle 
aboard  one  of  his  ships,  and  send  them  prisoners  to  England,  or 
to  assassinate  them  in  his  palace  of  Holyrood  House;  "  which 
horrible  calumnies  these  two  lords  seconded  by  their  counterfeit 
flight  out  of  Edinburgh  to  Kinneil." 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  succeeded  almost  immediately  this 
unfortunate  appeal  to  arms  made  by  Charles  in  the  North.  Ten 
thousand  Scots,  under  Lesley  and  Munro,  were  transported  into 
that  country  to  assist  the  English  army,  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Conway  and  Chichester,  in  suppressing  or  punishing  the  followers 
of  O'Neale.  Turner  again  found  employment,  as  major  in  Lord 
Sinclair's  regiment,  and  witnessed  some  very  disagreeable  service 
against  the  poor  insurgents,  who  in  many  instances  were  brought 
into  the  field  without  arms  or  discipline.  The  invaders  were 
wont  to  siioot  their  prisoners;  "  a  practice,"  says  the  prototype 
of  Dalgetty,  "  too  much  used  by  both  English  and  Scots  all  along 
in  diat  warre;  a  thing  inhumane  and  disavouable,  for  the  cruelties 
of  one  enemie  cannot  excuse  the  inhumanitie  of  ane  other." 

Every  reader  of  Lish  history  is  acquainted  with  the  dispute 
which  has  prevailed  relative  to  the  commission  claimed  by  Sir 
Phelini  O'Neale,  who  pretended  to  fight  in  the  name  of  the  King 
against  the  royal  armies.  The  testimony  of  Turner  on  this  point 
is  of  great  value,  both  because  he  was  a  contemporary  writer, 
and  more  especially  because  he  recorded  the  fact  which  is  de- 
cisive of  the  question,  before  the  controversy  had  attracted  the 
importance  which  it  afterwards  assumed. 

"  This  gentleman,"  says  he,  "  was  not  the  plotter  of  this  rebellion ; 
that  was  done  by  men  of  soberer  beads  and  deeper  judgment  j  but  he 
was  the  grand  instrument,  and  appeared  first  in  amies,  most  treacherous- 
lie  pretending  his  Majesties  commission  for  what  he  did;  whereof  the 
rebells  in  Scotland  and  England  made  good  use.  He  had  counterfeited  a 
warrand  under  the  King's  hand,  and  to  the  false  parchment  annexed  bis 
Majestie's  great  scale,  which  was  hanging  at  his  great  charter,  as  he  con- 
fessed afterwards  to  many  pcrsones  of  qualitie  yet  alive,  and  left  it  on 
record  at  his  death;  to  which  he  was  deservedlie  put  by  hanging,  and 
(hawing,  and  quartering,  at   Duhline,  by  rebells  as  wicked  as  himselfe. 
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hot  upon  anc  other  account ;   for  it  was  CronnvcU's  paitic  that  executed 
liim." 

It  was  not  till  the  year  l644  that  Turner's  loyalty  began  to 
resume  its  native  strength,  and  to  direet  his  resentment  against 
the  Covenanters,  wiiose  ultimate  o])jeets  he  iiad  no  longer  anv 
dillieulty  in  diseovering.  The  celebrated  Montrose  about  that 
period  was  making  preparations  for  his  Scottish  campaign,  and 
had  even  advanced  as  far  as  J)umfries.  There  he  met  with  some 
resistance,  which  compellcMl  him  to  recross  the  border  into  Cum- 
berland ;  an  unfortunate  occiu  rence  for  the  royal  cause,  inasmuch 
as,  had  he  proceeded  to  Stirling,  lie  would, -this  author  maintains, 
have  found  several  regiments  just  returned  from  Ireland,  ready 
to  join  hnn,  under  the  banners  of  his  Majesty.  *'  Bot  the  in- 
auspitieous  fate  and  disastrous  distinie  of  the  incomparablie  good 
King  would  not  have  it  to  be  so." 

Failing  in  this  undertaking,  our  hero  resolved  to  continue  a 
little  longer  with  his  old  masters,  hoping  that  some  occasion 
would  soon  present  itself  for  turning  his  sword  against  them. 
lie  asserts,  as  an  apology  for  this  evasive  conduct,  that  the  Earl 
of  Callander,  who  was  actually  employed  in  raising  a  levy  for  the 
Conniiittee  of  Estates,  meditated  the  same  treachery;  and  de- 
clared, with  the  deepest  oaths,  even  "  wishing  the  supper  of  our 
Lord,  which  he  was  to  take  the  following  Sunday,  to  turn  to  his 
damnation,  if  ever  he  should  again  serve  under  the  Covenanters. 
He  gave  besides  all  imaginable  assurances  that  he  would  act  for 
the  King,  and  that  the  greater  power  he  was  invested  with,  the 
more  vigorously  and  vigilantly  would  he  show  himself  active  and 
loyal  for  his  Majesty."  Encouraged  by  such  an  example.  Turner 
marched  with  his  regiment  to  place  himself  under  the  command 
of  General  Lesley,  now  Lord  Leven,  who  was  -a  second  time 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Newcastle.  At  this  crisis  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  instance  of  military  laxness,  which  would  have 
startled  the  conscience  even  of  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  my  Lord  Sinclair's  regiment  marched  into 
England,  and  I  with  them,  and  made  a  fashion,  (for  indeed  it  was  no 
better)  to  take  the  Covenant,  that  under  pretence  of  the  Covenant  we 
niiglit  ruine  the  Covenanters;  a  thing  (though  too  much  practised  in  a 
corrupt  world)  yet  in  itselfe  dishonest,  sinful!  and  disavoueablc;  for  it  is 
certain  that  no  evill  sould  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it  3  neither 
did  any  good  come  at  all  of  this,  for  Calandar  all  along  proved  true  to 
his  own  interest  and  gaine,  and  false  to  the  king's,  never  laying  hoki  on 
any  opportunity  whereby  he  might,  with  small  difficultie,  have  done  his 
Majesty  signal  service.  After  he  entered  England,  I  would  have  under- 
taken to  have  made  most  of  his  new  levied  forces,  which  were  about 
5000,  declare  for  the  King,  and  forced  those  who  would  not,  to  tly 
from  the  armic." 
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Turner  was  with  the  Scottish  army  when  the  King  sought  re- 
fuge in  their  camp  before  Newark.  He  blames  his  countrymen, 
and  particularly  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  who  was  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  for  the  harsh  treatment  which  they  inflicted 
upon  his  Majesty,  whom  they  compelled,  says  Sir  James,  before 
he  was  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  or  take  the  slightest  repose,  to  send 
an  order  to  Lord  Bellasis  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces.  He  was  further  importuned  by  the  same  nobleman 
to  sign  the  Covenant,  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  the  Pres- 
byterian polity  in  England  and  Leland,  and  to  command  James 
Graham — for  so  he  called  Montrose — to  lay  down  his  arms. 
These  concessions  Charles  resolutely  refused  to  grant,  remindin<>- 
Lothian,  at  the  same  tmie,  that  he  who  made  him  an  earl  had 
made  James  Graham  a  marquess.  In  consequence  of  this  firm- 
ness., the  sovereign  was  used"  verie  barbarouslie:"  strono-  ouards 
were  put  upon  hrni,  and  sentmels  placed  at  all  his  windows  that 
he  should  not  cast  over  any  letters;  and  at  length  he  was  carried 
with  more  speed  than  dignity  to  Newcastle,  where  the  restraint 
on  his  person  was  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

"  At  Sherburne  I  spoke  with  him,  and  his  Majestic  having  got  some 
good  caracter  of  me,  bade  me  tell  him  the  sense  of  ourarmie  concerning 
him.  I  did  so,  and  withall  assured  him  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  therefor 
prayed  him  to  think  of  his  escape,  offering  him  ail  the  service  I  could  do 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  my  freedome  and  the  griefe  I 
had  for  his  condition  j  but  our  conversation  was  interrupted  very  un- 
civilly (for  I  was  in  the  roome  alone  with  his  Majestie)  by  Lieutenaiit- 
General  Lesley's  command,  wherein  he  made  use  of  two,  whom  I  will 
not  name,  because  the  one  is  dead,  and  the  other  I  hope  hath  repented." 

After  a  variety  of  events,  the  detail  of  which  will  not  admit  of 
abridgment,  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  found  himself  adjutant- 
general  to  the  army  under  David  Lesley,  who,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1647,  was  sent  into  the  West  Highlands  to  repress  the 
adherents  of  Montrose.  This  camDaign  would  be  altoorether 
undeserving  of  the  readers'  notice,  were  it  not  for  an  act  of 
cruelty  by  which  it  was  disgraced,  perpetrated,  it  is  said,  at  the 
instance  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain.  The  barbarities  committed 
under  the  auspices  of  that  order  of  men  could  not  be  believed  in 
these  more  tranquil  and  civilized  times,  did  we  not  know  from 
records  still  more  distressing,  the  extent  to  which  bigotry,  com- 
bined with  political  hatred,  can  root  out  of  the  human  mind 
every  feeling  of  compassion  and  remorse.  Sir  Alaster  Macdo- 
nald,  in  his  retreat  towards  his  native  isle,  had  placed  three 
hundred  brave  men  in  a  house,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  called 
Dunavertie,  which  being  totally  unprovided  with  water,  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters.     The  small  garrison  could 
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t>l)laii»   no   otiiei    terms   tliaii    that   they  should  suneiider  on  the 
"  kiiijiilom's  iiu Mcif." 

"  At  length,"  says  Turner,  "  they  did  so;  and  after  they  were  car- 
ried out  of  the  castle,  they  were  put  to  tlie  sword  cverie  mother's  sonne, 
except  one  young  man,  Mackoul,  whose  life  I  begged,  to  be  sent  to 
France  witli  a  hundred  country  fellows  whom  we  had  smoaked  out  of  a 
cave  as  they  doc  foxes,  who  were  given  to  Captain  Canibell,  the  Chan- 
cellor's brother. 

"  Ileere  it  will  be  fit  to  make  a  stop  till  this  cruel  action  be  can- 
vasscvi.  First,  the  lieutenant-general  was  two  days  irresolute  what  to 
<loe.  The  Marques  of  Argill  was  accused,  at  his  arraignment,  of  the 
mmther,  and  I  was  examined  as  a  witness.  I  deponed  that  which  was 
true  that  I  never  heard  him  advise  the  lieutenant-general  to  it.  What 
lie  did  in  private  I  knew  not.  Sccondlie,  Argill  was  but  a  colonell 
there,  and  so  had  no  power  to  do  it  of  himselfe.  'I'hirdly,  though  he 
had  advised  him  to  it,  it  was  no  capitall  crime,  for  counsel  is  no  com- 
mand. Fourthlie,  I  have  several  times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant-general 
to  save  these  men's  lives,  and  he  always  assented  to  it;  and  I  knowe  of 
himselfe  he  was  unwilling  to  shed  their  blood.  Fifthlie,  Mr.  John 
Nave  (it  is  usually  written  Nevoy),  who  was  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Kirk  to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplain,  never  ceased  to  tempt 
him  to  that  bloodshed;  yea,  and  threatened  him  with  the  curses  which 
befell  Saul  for  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  with  them  his  theologie 
tauglit  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie  men." 

The  ferocity  of  the  nnnisters  during  that  unhappy  age  has  left 
a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  the  Northern  Covenanters.  At  a 
later  period,  indeed,  they  were  themselves  treated  with  very  little 
mercy ;  but  down  to  the  epoch  at  which  this  narrative  lias  arrived, 
they  had  had,  upon  the  whole,  the  upper  hand,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  severities  to  requite  upon  the  royalists  and  Episcopalians. 
On  this  account,  it  is  at  once  more  difficult  to  apologize  for  their 
sanguinary  disposition,  and  more  easy  to  discover  a  pretext,  at 
least,  for  the  harsh  measures  to  which  the  government  had  re- 
course, when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  suppress  conventicles 
and  field  preachings.  The  main  spring  of  the  fierce,  gloomy, 
and  unrelenting  humour  which  characterized  the  Presbyterian 
reformers  of  Scotland,  from  John  Knox  down  to  Richard  Cameron, 
was  the  belief  that  certain  precepts,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation of  the  Jews,  were  to  be  held  as  a  rule  of  life  to  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages.  The  laws  against  idolatry,  for  example,  which 
were  enforced  by  the  punishment  of  death,  and  the  special  com- 
mand of  God,  to  extirpate  a  tribe  of  polytheists,  appeared  to  the 
divines  of  the  Covenant  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  most  cold- 
blooded atrocities  against  believers  in  the  Gospel,  if  they  did  not 
agree  with  them  in  every  point  of  faith  and  of  discipline.  The 
laity,  as  it  was  to  be  expected,  imbibed  a  great  portion  of  the 
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illiberal  and  vindictive  spiiit  which  distinguished  their  pastors. 
Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  was  exhibited  at  the  skirmish  of 
Drnmclog  where  the  Covenanters  repulsed  the  celebrated  Claver- 
house,  afterwards  Lord  Dundee.  Hamilton,  who  led  the  insur- 
gents, issued  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  the  royal- 
ists; but  his  people,  less  truculent  than  himself,  saved  the  lives 
of  four  or  five  individuals,  and  even  allowed  them  to  escape. 
This  greatly  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton,  we  are  told,  "  when  he  saw 
some  of  Babel's  brats  spared,  after  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
them  to  his  hands  that  they  might  dash  them  against  the  stones." 
In  his  own  account  of  this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  ene- 
mies and  the  letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their  first  steppings 
aside;  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not  honour  them 
to  do  much  more  for  him;  and  says,  that  he  was  neither  for 
taking  favours  from,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies. — 
Wilsoiis  Relation. 

The  same  false  theology,  in  short,  which  taught  Nevoy,  the 
chaplain  of  General  Lesley,  to  identify  three  hundred  High- 
landers at  Dunavertie  with  so  manv  idolatrous  Amalekites,  led 
Hamilton  at  Drnmclog  to  pronounce  the  soldiers  of  King  Charles 
the  Lord's  enemies,  and  induced  the  fanatical  ministers,  after  the 
defeat  of  Montrose,  to  demand  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  who 
had  fought  under  his  banners.  It  will  appear  less  surprising, 
therefore,  when  such  officers  as  Sir  James  Turner,  who  knew  their 
principles  and  had  witnessed  their  atrocious  cruelties,  were  em- 
ployed against  them  at  the  head  of  regular  troops,  that  severities 
were  inflicted  which  ought  never  to  be  imposed  upon  a  merely 
religious  dissent.  In  fact,  the  tenets  held  at  that  period  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  even  of  England,  were  incompatible 
with  the  authority  of  civil  government.  They  maintained  that  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Kirk  was  in  all  cases  paramount  to  that  of 
the  State,  inasmuch  as  the  former  represented  the  Majesty  of  the 
Redeemer,  whereas  the  latter  rested  exclusively  on  human  insti- 
tution. Mixing  up  with  such  pretensions  some  confused  notions 
of  the  Millenium  or  Second  Advent,  the  ministers  claimed  for 
the  expected  King  of  all  the  earth  the  prerogatives  of  a  throne 
which  had  been  hitherto  occupied  by  a  succession  of  mortal 
princes.  We  are  informed,  accordingly,  that,  when  the  royalists 
in  the  North,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
projected  an  inroad  with  the  view  of  saving  Charles  from  the  fate 
which  was  already  prepared  for  him,  "  innumerable  were  the  pe- 
titions that  came  from  all  places  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
raising  of  forces  for  his  Majesties  releasment."  The  Presbyters 
in  the  West,  all  mighty  members  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  had 
preached  the  people  to  a  perfect  disobedience  of  all  civil  power, 
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t'x<opt  such  as  was  authorizcMl  bv  the  (uNioral  Assembly;  and  so 
iHilccd.  adds  'rmiier,  "  were  tluv  all,  wlio  cried  up  Kino  Christ 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  tliereby  ineanin<^  the  uncon- 
trohd)le  and  uidiniited  dominion  of  the  then  Kirk  of  Scothuid,  to 
wliom  they  thought  our  Saviour  had  (h'U\uated  over  his  sceptre  to 
jjovern  his  militant  Chureii  as  they  thought  fit." 

It  was  therefore  extremely  diRicult  to  keep  terms  with  such 
persons,  whose  religion  was  essentially  rebellion,  and  who,  instead 
of  fnuliug  ii)  the  iJible  the  rules  of  peace  and  sobriety,  extracted 
from  it  an  authority  and  even  an  encomagement  for  civil  war. 
Turner  usetl  to  punish  them  by  making  an  attack  on  their  purses; 
for  "he  shortlie  learned  to  know  that  the  qiuntering  two  or  three 
troopers  and  half-a-dozen  musketeers,  was  an  argument  strong 
enough,  in  two  or  three  nights'  time,  to  make  the  hardest  headed 
Covenanter  forsake  the  Kirk,  and  side  with  the  parlianient." 
Jiut  these  fanatics  were,  in  the  end,  too  artfid  for  Sir  James  and 
his  horsemen  ;  for  soon  afterwards — 

"  A  pettic  rebellion  must  be  ushered  in  by  religion,  yea,  by  one  of  the 
sacredest  mysteries  of  it,  even  the  celebration  of  the  Lords  Sui)per;  so 
tinely  coidd  these  pretended  saints  make  that  xinculinu  pacts,  that  bond 
of  pccice,  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  that 
peace  so  often  inculcated  and  left  as  a  legacie  by  our  blessed  Lord  to  his 
whole  Church ;  so  handsomely,  I  say,  could  these  hypocrites  make  it 
the  simbole  of  warre  and  bloody  broyles.  While  I  lay  at  Paislay,  a 
communion,  as  they  call  it,  is  to  be  given  atMachlan  Church,  to  partake 
whereof  all  good  people  are  permitted  to  come;  but  because  the  times 
were  forsooth  dangerous,  it  vvas  thought  fit  all  the  men  should  come 
armed.  Next  Monday,  which  was  their  thanksgiving-day,  there  were 
few  lesse  to  be  scene  about  the  church  than  two  thousand  armed  men, 
horse  and  foot." 

A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  a  small  body  of  the  royal  cavalry 
were  repulsed,  and  two  general  officers  wounded;  but,  upon 
being  reinforced,  they  returned  to  the  attack  of  the  ''  slashing 
communicants,"  whom  they  finally  drove  off  the  ground.  A  few 
of  the  latter  were  killed,  and  sixty  taken  prisoners.  The  minis- 
ters, who  had  occasioned  the  mischief,  were  allowed  to  go  to 
their  several  places  of  residence;  the  country  people  were  par- 
doned ;  and  only  five  of  the  leaders  were  condemned  to  suffer 
death.  But  even  on  thein  the  sentence  was  not  executed,  so  le- 
nient was  the  government  in  the  beginning  of  those  civil  commo- 
tions. 

These  Memoirs  throw  much  light  on  an  interesting  portion  of 
British  History  which  has  not  heretofore  derived  any  illustration 
from  contemporary  annals.  We  allude  to  the  renewal  of  the 
civil  war  occasioned  bv  the  insurrection  of  the  rovalists  under  the 
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Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Marmaditke  Laiigdale,  and  Sir  Pliilip 
Musgiave,  and  wliicli  terminated  in  the  Battle  of  Preston,  where 
the  confederates  were  defeated  by  Cromwell  and  Lambert.  (Jur 
author  maintains  that  Sir  Marmaduke  had  not  only  unseasonably 
and  <  (nitrary  to  the  advice  given  to  him,  raised  above  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  horse,  but  had  marched  with  them  into  Lancashire, 
and  thereby  had  given  a  just  pretext  to  the  parliament  to  send 
Lanibert  with  a  more  considerable  power,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  fur- 
ther pioceedings;  and  this  the  latter  did  so  vigorously,  that  Lang- 
dale  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Carlisle.  This 
premature  movement  blasted  the  success  of  the  campaign.  The 
Scots  were  not  ready:  their  levies  were  only  half  completed; 
their  supplies  were  not  collected;  their  troops  were  still  raw  and 
undisciplmed ;  and  the  best  part  of  their  army,  which  was  serving 
in  Ireland  under  Munro,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Channel.  To 
march  to  the  relief  of  Sir  Marmaduke  at  that  early  period  was 
equivalent  to  leaving  behind  the  better  portion  of  their  regiments; 
while  to  suffer  him  to  perish  was,  as  Turner  expresses  it,  "  against 
honour,  conscience,  and  the  reason  both  of  state  and  wane."  A 
detachment  of  Hamilton's  foot  and  dragoons  was  accordingly 
pushed  on  towards  the  border;  which  at  once  compelled  Lambert 
to  concentrate  his  scattered  parties,  and  encouraged  the  royalist 
general  to  extend  his  quarters ;  but  the  result  was  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  the  King  and  to  nearly  all  who  had  engaged  in  its  support. 

"  My  Lord  Duke  marcheth  on  with  tliis  ill-equipped  and  ill-ordered 
arniie  of  his,  in  which  I,  being  colonel  of  a  regiment,  officiated  also  as 
adjutant-general,  or  rather  indeed  doing  the  dutie  of  major-general  of 
the  infantrie,  since  there  was  none  named  for  it.  To  relieve  Langdale 
at  Carlisle  brought  us  out  of  the  roade,  and  trulie  we  never  came  into 
the  right  way  againe;  so  true  is  the  old  saying,  once  wrong  and  aye 
wrong.  At  Hornbie,  a  few  days  march  beyond  Kendall,  it  was  advised 
whether  we  should  march  by  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  western 
counties,  or  if  we  should  go  into  Yorkshire,  and  so  put  ourselves  in  the 
straight  roade  to  London,  with  a  resolution  to  fight  all  who  would  op- 
l)ose  us.  Calander  was  indifferent;  Middleton  was  for  Yorkshire;  Bail- 
lie  for  Lancashire.  When  my  opiiuon  was  asked,  I  was  for  Yorkshire, 
and  for  this  reason  onlie,  that  1  understood  Lancashire  was  a  close  coun- 
try, full  of  ditches  and  hedges,  which  was  a  great  advantage  the  English 
would  have  over  our  raw  and  undisciplined  musketeers  ;  the  parliament's 
arnde  consisting  of  experienced  and  well-trained  sojors  and  excellent 
firemen :  on  the  other  hand,  Yorkshire  being  a  more  open  country  and 
full  of  heaths,  where  we  both  nught  make  use  of  our  horse  and  come 
sooner  to  push  of  pike.  INIy  Lord  Duke  was  for  Lancashire,  and  it 
seemed  he  had  liopes  that  some  forces  would  join  him  in  his  march  that 
way.  1  have  indeed  heard  him  say  that  he  thought  Manchester  his  own, 
if  he  came  near  it.  \\'hatever  the  matter  was,  I  never  saw  him  tenacious 
in  any  thing  during  the  time  of  his  coQiniand  but  in  that.     We  choosed 
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to  no  tluit  way  which  led  us  to  our  ruinc.  Our  march  was  much  re- 
tarded bv  most  raiiiie  and  tempestuous  weather,  whereof  I  spake  before, 
the  elements  fighting  against  us,  and  by  staying  for  country  horses  to 
carry  our  little  anmmnition.  The  van  guard  is  constantly  given  to  Sir 
Marmadukc,  upon  condition  that  he  should  constantly  furnish  guides, 
pioneers  for  clearing  the  ways,  and  what  was  more  than  both  these,  to 
have  good  and  certain  intelligence  of  all  the  enemies'  motions.  But 
whether  it  was  our  fault  or  his  neglect,  want  of  intelligence  helped  to 
ruinc  us;  for  Sir  Marmadukc  was  well  nigh  totally  routed  before  we 
knew  that  it  was  Cromwell  who  attacked  us:  Quus  -cult  pcrdcre  hos  dc- 
vtcntcit  Jupiter." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  Langdale,  when  he  was 
attacked  bv  Oliver  Cromwell,  imagined  that  he  had  to  do  with 
Colonel  Ashton,  a  presbyterian  gentleman  in  those  parts,  who 
had  raised  about  three  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  Scots,  because 
they  had  entered  England  without  the  permission  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Hence  the  battle  was  gained  before  it  was  known 
who  had  struck  the  blow.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  been 
greatly  blamed  for  his  unsoldierlike  conduct,  in  having  his  army 
extended  along  a  line  of  march  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles, 
while  an  antagonist  so  active  as  Cromwell  was  advancing  to  meet 
him.  But  it  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  narrative  now  before 
us,  that  tlie  royalists  never  possessed  sufticient  intelligence,  either 
in  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  or  the  military  resources 
of  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing.  The  latest 
historian  of  England  asserts,  indeed,  that  Sir  Marmadukc,  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  general,  sent  notice 
to  Hamilton  that  the  main  body  of  the  republicans  had  made 
their  appearance  within  a  few  miles  of  his  position,  and  solicited 
support  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  ground.  Were  this  true,  no 
degree  of  censure  directed  against  the  Duke  would  iiave  been  too 
great ;  for,  besides  that  his  troops  were  allowed  to  straggle  over 
such  an  extent  of  country  that  they  could  not  have  been  concen- 
trated in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  he  permitted  Calander  and 
Middleton,  the  very  day  before  the  fight,  to  go  with  most  of  the 
cavalry  to  Wigham,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  his  head- 
quarters. Bishop  Guthrie,  in  his  Memoirs,  maintains,  that 
between  the  van  and  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army  there  was  an 
interval  of  tliirty-eight  miles.  Sir  James  Turner,  on  the  contrary, 
alleges  that  the  line  of  separation  did  not  exceed  sixteen  miles: 
but  were  we  to  adopt  the  statement  of  Lingard,  and  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  Hamilton  was  informed  by  Sir  Marmadukc 
of  the  vicinity  of  Cromwell's  battalions,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  condemn  the  Duke  as  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  fool,  and  to  believe 
that  he  exposed  his  army  on  purpose  that  it  might  be  destroyed. 
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There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this  charge.  The  cavaliers 
perished  of  lack  of  knowledge;  for  Cromwell,  who  himself  spared 
no  expense  to  obtain  intelligence,  finding  that  his  enemies  were 
entirely  destitute  of  it,  threw  his  Ironsides  upon  their  ranks 
before  they  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  scattered  their  different  corps 
as  they  came  up,  and  gained  a  complete  triumph  with  very  little 
loss. 

When  Cromwell  had  defeated  the  Scots  and  cavaliers  at  Pres- 
ton, the  troops  under  Monro,  who  were  at  no  time  within  fifteen 
miles  of  danger,  marched  back  to  their  native  country,  and  joined 
a  body  of  newly-raised  men  under  the  Earl  of  Lanrick.  The 
violent  Presbyterians  availed  themselves  of  the  same  opportunity 
to  oppress  the  royal  cause;  and  marching  from  the  fanatical  dis- 
tricts in  the  west  towards  the  capital,  acquired  for  their  expedition 
the  distinction  of  the  Wliigamores  Raid;  an  epithet  which,  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  with  various  moditicat.ons,  has  conti- 
nued till  the  present  day  to  mark  a  system  of  political  opinions 
which  are  supposed  to  favour  popular  rights,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  privileged  orders.  Even  old  Lesley,  who  a  short 
time  before  had  received  a  coronet  from  the  hand  of  Charles, 
cannonaded  the  royal  troops  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  when 
they  appeared  to  approach  its  walls  for  protection.  The  King's 
friends  themselves  added  further  to  the  calamity,  by  submitting  to  a 
treaty,  in  the  terms  of  which  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  resign  all  power  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  The 
principal  persons  of  that  class,  it  is  true,  the  Earls  of  I^auderdale 
and  Lanrick,  and  the  Generals  Monro,  Dalzell,  and  Drum- 
mond,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  trust  the  saints  so  far,  withdrew  into 
Holland. 

Cromwell  meanwhile  sends  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under 
Lambert  after  the  fugitives,  and  followed  in  person  with  the 
main  strength  of  his  army.  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  treach- 
erously delivered  into  his  hands,  as  also,  in  the  former  place,  a  num- 
ber of  English  gentlemen  who  had  served  the  King,  and  who  were 
now  exposed  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  republican  government. 
When  Oliver  reached  Edinburgh  he  was  entertained  by  Lord 
Leven,  whom  Turner  describes  as  "  pears  of  one  tree;"  and  he 
was,  moreover,  so  much  courted  by  some  of  the  Covenanters, 
(whom  Cromwell  detested  most  cordially,)  that  if  fame  wronged 
them  not,  they  then  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  King.  In  return  for  this  good  cheer  and  confidence, 
the  conqueror  left  Lambert  with  four  regiments  of  horse  to  pro- 
tect the  fanatical  democrats  against  the  Malignants— for  so  were 
all  honest   men  at  that  time  called — till  they  could  raise  forces  of 
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liu'ir   own.   to   I'shihlisU   llie   asceiulaiicv  to  wliicli   tlio   coiiisc  ot 
fvnils  lull)  <:i;uliiall\  Knl  thom. 

I'lu'  fatt;  of  tl»e  Diikc  of  Hamilton  is  well  known  to  every  one 
who  lias  read  the  geiuMul  history  of  those  evil  days;  bnt  as  onr 
opinion  of  the  iiMwsures  pursued  by  l*arlianient  against  hini 
deprnds  in  a  great  degree  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  whieli  lie 
acceded,  the  statement  of  Turner  becomes  highly  interesting, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  employed 
bv  his  (Jrace  to  ail'iust  the  conditions  of  their  surrender.  Being 
surroundeil  by  some  regiments  of  militia  commanded  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Stafford,  the  invaders  discovered  that  they  had  no  longer 
any  alternative;  for  which  reason  the  Duke  named  Sir  James 
Fonlis,  Colonel  Lockhart,  and  Sir  James  Turner,  to  meet  the 
Jinglish  otiicer. 

"  We  met  with  the  governor  and  some  of  the  principal  gentry  three 
miles  tVoin  Utoxoter,  at  a  very  pleasant  house  in  Staflbrdshirc,  wiierc, 
as  they  had  told  us,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  long  kept  prisoner. 
This  with  superstitious  people  would  have  looked  ominous  for  us  who 
were  of  that  nation.  In  our  treaty  we  found  them  very  civil  and  rational, 
and  so  much  friends  to  monarchic,  that  we  had  reason  to  expect  no  bad 
conditions  from  them.  But  Fortune  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  us. 
\\'c  were  interrupted  by  a  messenger  sent  by  Lambert,  to  acquaint  both 
them  and  us  that  he  was  come  within  two  miles  of  the  place,  and  that 
if  we  treat,  it  must  be  with  him.  These  were  no  good  news,  yet  we 
presently  horsed  and  went  to  him.  We  found  him  very  discreet,  and 
his  expressions  civil  enough.  lie  appointed  three  principal  officers  to 
treat  with  us,  of  whom  Lieutenant  General  Lilburne  was  one.  Our 
first  article  was  for  the  Duke,  that  he  should  be  only  a  prisoner  of  war, 
nor  should  his  life  ever  be  questioned  or  in  danger.  He  should  keep 
his  George,  (the  decoration  of  the  Garter) ;  six  of  his  servants,  such  as 
he  should  choose,  should  bo  permitted  to  attend  him,  and  six  of  his  best 
horses  likewise;  that  in  his  prison  access  of  all  persons  to  him  should  be 
allowed — conditions  good  enough,  but  very  ill  keeped.  The  sum  of  the 
rest  of  tbe  articles  was  this:  that  all  of  us,  both  officers  and  soldiers, 
should  be  prisoners  of  war,  but  civilly  used  till  we  could  procure  our 
liberty  by  exchange  or  ransom.  We  three  who  capitulated  were  ordered 
to  be  carried  to  Stafford.  As  we  passed  through  Utoxoter  we  made  a 
stand  at  the  window  of  the  Duke's  chamber,  and  he  looking  out,  we 
took  our  eternal  farewell  of  him  with  sad  hearts,  parting  from  him  we 
were  never  to  see  again.  lie  spoke  kindly  to  us,  and  so  we  left  him  to 
act  the  last  and  worst  part  of  his  tragedy." 

No  character  in  history  has  been  viewed  througli  a  more  ambi- 
guous light  than  that  of  James  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  relative 
and  personal  friend  of  Charles  the  First.  I'hat  he  was  upon  the 
whole  faithful  to  his  master  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  not  less 
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certain,  that  his  conduct  on  many  occasions  was  as  injurious  to 
the  royal  cause  as  if  lie  had  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor,  and  had 
even  taken  up  arms  against  the  interests  which  he  professed  to 
espouse.  It  was,  indeed,  the  hard  fate  of  that  Sovereign  to  suffer 
more  from  his  injudicious  friends  than  from  his  most  violent 
enemies,  and  to  tind  himself  oppressed  by  an  accumulation  of 
evils,  arising  from  the  best  motives  and  the  pursuit  of  the  most 
justifiable  objects.  Could  one  believe  in  the  influence  of  a  fatal 
star,  or  in  the  existence  of  that  adamantine  chain  which  binds  all 
the  issues  of  life  to  a  fixed  and  inevitable  destiny,  it  would  become 
comparatively  easy  to  account  for  those  untoward  events  which 
precipitated  Charles  from  the  throne,  defeated  all  the  plans  which 
were  formed  for  his  restoration,  and  finallv  reduced  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of  his  adherents  to  poverty  and  exile.  Turner,  in  a 
fit  of  pious  rumination,  has  recourse  to  the  old  nnixim,  that 
"  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes;"  the  truth  of  which  he  had 
again  and  again  experienced  in  the  late  unhappy  expedition. 
"  What  was  intended,"  says  he,  "  for  the  King's  relief,  posted 
him  to  his  grave.  His  sad  imprisonment,"  he  adds,  "  called  for 
assistance  from  all  his  loyal  subjects,  which  as  a  duty  the  laws  of 
God  ami  man  seemed  to  impose  on  them.  Our  hopes  of  success 
were  great,  grounded  on  the  equity  of  our  just  undertaking,  the 
prevailing  of  the  royal  party  in  Ireland,  the  return  of  most  of  the 
navy  to  their  duty  and  obedience  under  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
numerous  risings  of  many  counties  in  England  and  Wales  against 
that  usurped  power  which  kept  his  Majesty  in  restraint,  and 
upon  our  own  strength  ;  for  our  army  was  intended  to  have  been 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse  and  dragoons.  But 
we  never  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  in  all.  These  were 
honest  and  fair  motives  for  that  loyal  and  well  intended  engage- 
ment of  ours;  but 

"  Ludit  in  humams  Diviiia  'potentia  rebus." 

Sir  James,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  with  his  General,  was 
carried  to  Hull,  where  he  remained  in  close  confinement  four- 
teen months.  During  that  period  he  wrote  several  tracts,  and, 
among  otheis,  "  Collections  on  the  State  of  Europe,  from  the 
year  I6I8,  that  the  dreadful  comet  appeared,  till  the  year  1638, 
that  the  Scots  covenant  appeared  in  the  world,"  "  which,"  says  he, 
"  produced  as  sad  and  lamentable  effects  as  that  comet  did." 
At  length  he  procured  his  liberty  by  being  handed  over  to  a 
widow,  who  was  authorized  by  the  Parliamentary  government  to 
raise  a  certain  sum  on  him,  in  name  of  ransom.  Colonel  Overton 
.suggested  to  him,  that  a  little  cash  judiciously  spent  among  the 
inferior  order  ol    Saints  at  \\'estminster,  might  open   np  a  path 
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lor  his  escape;  tellinj;  liiiii  that  a  friend  of  his.  Colonel  Neodliain, 
had  been  recently  kiUed  in  battle,  and  that,  by  way  of  provision 
for  the  uidow,  she  shonld  be  instructed  to  petition  l^arlianient 
to  give  iicr  a  prisoner,  for  whose  release  she  might  rcMcive  some 
monev.  'J'he  legislative  body,  it  was  expected,  would  refer  the 
matter  to  Fairfax,  and  the  secretary  of  the  latter,  for  a  small 
consideration,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  naming  Turner  as  the 
widow's  captive; — a  plan  \^hich  succeeded  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  'I'he  lady  got  forty  pounds,  the 
secretarv  live,  and  the  adjulant-general  of  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton 
regained  his  freedom,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should  with- 
draw into  some  foreign  land  for  the  sj>acc  of  a  year. 

Turner  remained  in  Holland  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Germany  till  Charles  the  Second,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Scots, 
landed  in  Britain,  to  make  an  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  in 
his  own  person.  The  j)rinciples  of  the  mercenary  soldier  were 
now  fully  confirmed  on  the  side  of  royalty,  and  heartily  opposed 
to  the  designs  of  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians,  who  were  led  by 
Argyle  and  the  commission  of  the  Kirk.  He  tlierefore  engaged 
in  this  new  war  with  a  more  determined  resolution  than  he  had 
ever  before  entertained,  to  suspend  his  individual  fortunes  upon 
the  issue  of  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  about  to  draw  the 
sword.  He  was  therefore  strictly  honest  to  his  Majesty;  but  so 
powerful  did  he  find  the  interests  of  the  fanatical  party  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  that  he  soon  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  imitating  the  hypocritical  professions  which  the  severe 
bigotry  of  the  ministers  wrung  from  the  cavaliers,  and  which  they 
had  recently  exacted  from  the  King  himself  and  his  household.  At 
this  epoch,  when  Lambert  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
and  the  rigid  Covenanters  were  in  arms  with  intentions  equally 
hostile  to  Cromwell  and  to  their  legitimate  monarch,  some  of  the 
better-natured  of  the  Presbyterian  preachers  acceded  to  a  scheme 
for  allowing  the  militarv  services  of  those  noblemen  and  officers 
who  had  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  had  thereby  in- 
cuned  the  pains  of  excommunication.  On  condition,  therefore, 
that  these  persons,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  attempting  to  re- 
lease their  sovereign  from  confinement,  should  satisfy  the  Kirk  by 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  repentance  for  their  accession 
to  that  sinful  engagement,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  de- 
clared capable  of  holding  offices  in  the  army  and  in  the  state.  The 
King,  who  himself  had  submitted  to  the  greatest  insults,  with  the 
view  of  gaining  the  clergy,  commanded  all  who  had  a  mind  to 
serve  him  to  comply  with  tlie  directions  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  this  particular;  and  hence,  at  the  expense  of  much  insincerity, 
the  principal  nobility  and  the  more  conspicuous  among  the  cava- 
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Jiers  found  access  to  court,  as  well  as  commands  in  the  new  levies 
which  had  been  raised  under  their  own  influence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  see  men  of  rank 
confessing  on  their  knees  the  sin  of  attempting  to  replace  their 
Sovereign  on  his  throne,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  making 
preparations  to  repeat  their  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  object!  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
was  among  the  first  to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  reverend 
fathers,  for  having  merely  countenanced  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  took  no  active  share.  Openly,  in  the  face  of  the  church,  he 
did  penance  for  his  obedience  to  the  Parliament,  who  had 
assumed  a  momentary  feeling  of  loyalty,  which  he  condescended 
to  call  a  carnal  self-seeking.  He  accompanied  his  acknowledg- 
ments with  so  many  tears,  and  such  pathetical  addresses  to  the 
people  for  their  prayers  in  this  his  uttermost  sorrow  and  distress, 
that  a  universal  weeping  and  lamentation  took  place  among  the 
deluded  audience.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  made  a  similar  sub- 
mission in  the  kirk  of  Largo,  for  having  a  hand  in  the  late  un- 
lawful engagement.  First,  he  acknowledged  the  sinfulness  and 
unlawfidness  of  that  course  :  secondly,  his  sorrow  and  remorse  for 
having  given  accession  thereto:  thirdly,  his  resolution  for  the 
time  to  come  to  be  wary  of  such  courses.  After  this,  says  the 
annalist,  Mr.  James  Magill  did  read  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, and  he  held  up  his  hand  and  did  swear  to  the  same.  So 
the  Kirk  session  gave  him  a  paper,  subscribed  by  the  minister 
and  clerk,  testifying  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  his  re- 
pentance. 

"  Behold  a  fearfull  sinne  !  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  resaved  all  our 
repentances  as  unfained,  though  they  knew  well  enough  they  were  hot 
counterfeit  5  and  we  on  the  other  hand  made  no  scruple  to  declare  that 
engagement  to  be  unlawful!  and  sinfuil,  deceitful! ie  speakeing  against 
tlie  dictates  of  our  own  consciences  and  judgments.  If  this  was  not  to 
mock  the  all-knowing  and  all-seeing  God  to  his  face,  then  I  declare 
myself  not  to  know  what  a  fearful  sin  hypocrisie  is  !" 

The  author,  who  got  from  the  King  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  things  which 
preceded  the  bold  resolution  of  marching  into  England,  of  leaving 
Cromwell  in  the  North,  and  of  thereby  giving  the  royalists,  in  all 
parts  southward  of  the  Tweed,  an  opportunity  to  rise  against  the 
usurper.  The  amount  of  the  Scottish  army  did  not  exceed  thir- 
teen thousand,  of  whom  about  four  thousand  were  horse  and 
dragoons.  There  was  besides  a  small  train  of  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  the  imperfect  ordnance  used  in  those  days,  and  including 
a   few  leather   guns.      The   progress   of   this   motley   force,  ill- 
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distiplinod  aiul  iiulitVerentl)  comnunuled,  was  (li,sp;raced  by  plun- 
ileriiij;  tlioii  own  counlrynien,  "  cvou  to  admiration  and  inlni- 
inanitio."  At  Carlisle  tlu*  prince  was  proclaimctl  King  of  I'^ng- 
land  and  Ireland  willi  tlic  usual  shouting  and  demonstrations  of 
lovaltv;  and  pressing  invitations  were  addressed  to  the  royalists 
in  the  adjoinmg  eounties  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  be  ready  to 
join  the  main  army  in  its  advance  towards  the  caj)ital.  Hut  the 
tVuits  <tt' this  campaign,  as  well  as  oT  that  conducted  by  Hamilton, 
were  lost  through  want  of  proper  intelligence  and  co-operation. 
The  invading  host,  besides,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  enemy 
in  full  rilreat  rather  than  that  of  an  armament  destined  to  place 
a  sovereign  on  his  throne.  Cromwell  was  advancing  with  rapid 
steps  to  bring  them  to  battle,  while  l^ambert  and  Harrison  hanging 
on  their  llanks,  contined  their  quarters  and  threatened  their  out- 
j)osts.  The  victory  of  V\'orcester  soon  afterwards  put  an  end  to 
this  unecpial  warfare.  The  troops  under  Charles  had  received 
but  a  small  increase  from  the  cavaliers,  who,  dispirited  by  the 
repeated  defeats  which  they  had  sustained  from  the  republicans, 
were  now  more  inclined  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  than  to 
expose  their  remaining  strength  to  the  hazard  of  an  entire  annihi- 
lation. 

'J\irner  was  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and  was  with  a  great 
many  others  sent  on  the  way  to  London,  where  their  appearance 
might  demonstrate  the  crowning  victory  of  Cromwell,  lint  Sir 
James,  accustomed  to  all  the  incidents  of  a  military  life,  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape. 

"  I  laye  two  clays  and  nights  in  the  garret  of  a  new  house  which  had 
neither  (loor  nor  vvIikIgw  in  it.  The  search,  which  was  not  very  strict, 
being  over,  ami  the  prisoners  with  their  guards  pretty  well  advanced 
towards  London,  I  creeped  out  of  my  retrate,  and  in  a  very  pitifid  dis- 
guise, accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  of  watermen,  who  had  all  served 
the  late  King  as  sojors,  tooke  my  journey  straight  to  London.  The  first 
day  I  walked  afoot  to  Morley,  which  was  twentie  miles  from  Oxford, 
but  my  feet  were  so  spoiled  with  the  clouted  shooes  I  wore,  and  myself 
so  wearic,  that  my  companions  were  forced  to  cany  me  almost  the  last 
two  miles.  Lustie,  strong,  and  loyall  fellows  they  were,  hot  extremlie 
debauched.  They  missed  not  one  alehouse  on  the  way^  and  my  paying 
for  all  the  ale  and  beer  they  drank — for  I  thank  God  they  would  drink 
no  wine — did  not  at  all  trouble  me;  hot  it  was  a  vexation  to  me  to 
drink  cup  for  cup  with  them,  else  they  should  have  had  no  good  opinion 
of  me,  and  to  them  I  was  necessitated  to  reveal  myselfe,  my  honest 
barger  goeing  before  us  all  the  way  on  horseback,  and  so  serving  us  for 
a  scout.  At  Morley  I  hired  an  old  carcass  of  a  horse  from  a  knaveish 
old  fellow,  who  made  himselfe  exceeding  merrie  with  me,  jeering  me 
veiy  broadliej  and  indeed  I  was  in  so  wofull  a  plight,  that  I  was  ridi- 
culous enough,  neither  could  any  man  have  conceaved  that  ever  I  had 
been  ane  officer  in  any  arnne  of  the  world." 
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After  various  adventures,  and  certain  narrow  escapes  from  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  party.  Turner  found  an  opportunity  to 
convey  himself  beyond  seas,  and  even  to  join  the  court  of  the 
fugitive  monarch  at  Paris.  He  soon  afterwards  removed  with  his 
master  to  the  Hague;  wliere  he  was  employed  in  sundry  missions 
to  royalist  merchants  and  officers,  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
whom  it  was  thought  proper  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  King, 
as  financiers  and  recruiting  agents  for  a  new  army.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  which  was  made  during 
the  year  16.34,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  under  General  Mid- 
dleton  and  Lord  Glencairn ;  a  rising,  which,  as  usual,  only  involved 
the  friends  of  the  monarchy  in  deeper  distress,  and  rendered  them 
more  ditlident  of  one  anothers  honesty,  and  of  ultimate  success. 
Our  author  at  that  period  acted  the  part  of  a  political  deputy 
and  military  partizan  in  the  loyal  districts  of  the  North;  hut  find- 
ing that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  for  restoring  the  King,  he 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  finally  accepted  a  conunission  in 
the  army  of  Denmark,  then  at  war  with  his  former  allies  the 
Swedes. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  in  these  memoirs  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  Crom- 
well ;  a  subject  on  which  the  Protector  never  ceased  to  utter  his 
fears  and  complaints  to  the  nation,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  use 
as  an  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  as 
also  for  the  severities  with  which  from  time  to  time  he  visited  the 
leading  royalists  in  England.  Of  all  others  about  the  Court  of 
Charles,  this  mercenary  soldado  was  the  most  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  business,  which  required  at  once  considerable  firmness 
of  nerve  and  laxity  of  conscience.  It  is,  at  all  events,  extremely 
probable  that  Turner,  who  was  personally  acquainted,  and  in 
habits  of  confidential  intercourse,  with  Hyde  and  Ormond,  would 
have  heard  something  concerning  such  plots,  if  encouraged  by 
the  King's  advisers,  or  even  if  entered  into  with  their  knowledge 
and  concurrence.  At  the  time,  too,  when  Sir  James  wrote  his 
autobiography,  it  would  not  have  been  thought  a  disgrace  to  have 
been  known  as  a  cavalier  of  so  determined  a  spirit  as  to  have  con- 
ceived a  design  against  the  life  of  the  usurper.  But,  so  far  from 
any  such  avowal,  we  find  not  the  most  distant  intimation  that  it  was 
ever  intended  by  the  counsellors  of  the  exiled  King  that  his  way 
to  the  throne  should  be  opened  by  so  flagrant  a  crime.  It  may 
be  remarked,  moreover,  in  passing,  that  no  attenjpt  was  ever  made 
on  the  person  of  Cromwell.  In  his  latter  days,  indeed,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  terrors  of  assassination,  and  imagined  that  he  saw 
a  nuirderer  in  every  unknown  countenance  which  met  his  eyes; 
but  no  dagger  was  ever  actually  lifted  up  against  him  except 
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in  the  ficKl  ot'  baltlc,  and  he  was  never  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  anv  private  pistol  exeept  the  one  whieh  went  o^'  in  his  own 
poeket  wiide  driving  his  roach  in  St.  .James's  Park. 

We  nuist  go  on,  wilhont  noticing  any  intervening  occurrences, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  era  oi'thc;  Kestoration.  Attliis  period  Turner 
received  the  honor  of  kuightliood,  and  a  nnlitary  connnand  in  the 
western  ilivision  of  Scothnid,  where  the  fanatical  class  of  Presby- 
terians, no  longer  repressed  by  the  strong  hand  of  Ciomwell,  be- 
gan once  more  to  involve  the  country  in  confusion.  It  is  on  his 
conduct  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  his  character  has  usually 
been  suspeiideil:  and  as  the  pen  of  history  has,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  his  reputation  has 
of  course  ujet  with  very  meagre  justice.  The  remark  of  Montes- 
quieu in  regard  to  kings,  is  equally  applicable  to  every  inferior 
order  of  governors.  "  Malheur  a  la  reputation  de  tout  prince  qui 
est  opprime  par  un  parti  qui  devient  le  dominant,  ou  qui  a  tente 
de  detruire  un  prejuge  qui  lui  survit?"  'I'his  wise  observation 
has  been  exemplified  in  all  countries  torn  by  civil  dissensions  and 
subjected  to  a  change  of  government,  but  in  none  more  strikingly 
than  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  spirit  of  faction  has  for  two  cen- 
turies  extended  to  a  larger  mass  of  the  people,  and  had  greater 
scope  for  venting  its  malignities  than  in  any  other  European 
nation,  '^rurner,  besides,  belonged  to  a  description  of  men  against 
whom  every  calumny  was  most  readily  believed.  He  was  a 
swordsman  by  profession,  a  licensed  shedder  of  blood,  and  one  of 
those  of  whom  Grotius  says  "  nullum  vitas  genus  est  improbius, 
quam  eorum  qui,  sine  causa?  respectu,  mercede  conducti,  mili- 
tant." He  had  indeed  relinquished  the  habits  of  mercenary  war- 
fare and  obtained  a  regular  commission  under  his  native  sove- 
reign; but  the  atrocities  of  the  German  campaigns  could  not  be 
forgotten,  and  it  was  piously  believed  among  the  deluded  pea- 
santry of  the  North  that  the  generals  whom  Charles  the  Second 
let  loose  upon  the  Covenanters  not  only  killed  men  and  women, 
but  actually  devoured  them  after  the  manner  of  cannibals. 

The  plan  recommended  to  the  military  by  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland  was  to  punish  those  against  whom  informations  were 
lodged,  by  billeting  upon  them  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  as 
well  as  by  exacting  a  sum  of  money  in  name  of  fine.  Turner  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Dumfries,  having  under  his  command  about 
eighty  men,  horse  and  foot;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  the  houses  of  the  fanatics,  eating  and 
destroying  as  much  as  they  could,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
poor  farmers  to  forsake  their  conventicles,  and  give  a  weekly  at- 
tendance at  the  parish  church.  The  patience  of  the  non-con- 
formists  was  at   length  exhausted  j  and,  accordingly,  collecting 
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their  bands  from  the  neighbouring  hills  and  morasses,  they  ad- 
vanced to  Dumfries  in  the  night  in  considerable  numbers,  sur- 
prised Sir  James  in  his  lodgings,  and  carried  him  oft"  a  prisoner. 
He  had  received  an  indistinct  notice  that  the  insurgents  were  in 
motion,  and  had  for  that  reason  ordered  in  his  men  to  join  their 
colours  at  head-quarters  at  nine  on  the  following  morning.  But 
between  eight  and  nine  the  rebels  entered  the  town  and  sur- 
rounded the  house  in  which  he  resided. 

"  I  went  to  a  window  and  called  to  them,  having  onlie  my  night- 
gown upon  me,  and  inquired  what  they  intended.  Several  of  them  told 
me  that  if  1  pleased,  I  should  have  faire  quarter.  My  answer  was,  I 
needed  no  quarter,  nor  could  I  be  prisoner,  seeing  there  was  no  war  de- 
clared. But  I  was  answered  that  prisoner  I  must  be  or  dye  ;  and  there- 
fore they  wished  me  quickly  to  come  down  stairs,  which  I  choosed  rather 
to  do  than  be  nmrthered  in  my  chamber  for  some  of  them  had  alreadie 
entered  the  house.  I  went  to  the  street  in  my  gowne,  where  many  pistols 
and  swords  were  presented  to  my  head  and  breast,  till  Captain  Grey,  who 
commanded  the  whole  partie,  made  me  get  on  horseback,  and  would 
have  carried  me  uncloathed  out  of  towne,  promising  thereafter  to  send 
for  my  cloaths.  But  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  go  with  me  to  my 
chamber,  and  to  permit  me  to  put  on  the  cloaths  I  wore  the  day  before  ; 
in  the  meantime  this  Captain  seized  on  a  coflfer  of  mine,  where  some  bags 
of  money,  some  linen,  and  some  papers  were.  But  his  sojors  got  more 
in  another  chamber;  neither  could  I  make  him  or  his  officers  sensible  of 
their  oversight  in  suffering  the  rebels  to  carry  away  so  much  money  with 
them.  Before  I  could  get  myself  in  doublet,  breeches  and  bootes  (and 
haste  enough  I  was  commanded  to  make)  I  could  see  myself  robbed  of 
all  the  papers,  moneys,  horses,  arms,  cloathes  and  linens  I  had,  though  the 
Captain  often  promised  that  not  any  thing  belonging  properlie  to  myself 
should  be  imbecilled,  and  I  as  oft  called  out  to  them  to  take  all  and 
onlie  save  my  papers  ;  this  was  faithfullie  promised  to  me  and  faithlesslie 
broken." 

There  is  a  mystery  connected  with  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Grey  who  commanded  the  Covenanters  in  this  enterprise;  for 
after  he  had  seized  the  papers  of  Sir  James  Turner,  and  given 
orders  for  the  disposal  of  his  person,  he  took  leave  of  the  party 
and  was  not  seen  again  dining  the  subsequent  march.  The  vic- 
tors directed  their  progress  towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  to  find 
the  whole  country  ready  to  rise  in  support  of  their  cause;  but 
learning,  when  they  had  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  that  the  higher  class  of  citizens  were  in  arms  to  prevent 
their  entrance,  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  South  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seeking  refuge  in  the  upland  district  of  Lanarkshire.  The 
battle  which  followed,  on  the  verge  of  the  Pentland  hills,  is  ex- 
tremely well  described  by  Sir  James ;  who,  although  a  prisoner, 
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hail  an  opjioitmiity  of  viewing  the  whole  alVair  with  the  eve  of  a 
soklier.  Tlieie  was  a  number  of  luinisteis  among  the  insurgents, 
several  of  whom  discharged  the  tluty  of  officers,  and  even  lost  their 
lives  in  the  field.  \\  hen  tiie  conrtict  l)egan,  two  of  them  who 
chose  to  retire  into  tlu*  rear,  exclaimed  from  time  to  time,  "  tiie 
(Jod  of  .lacol)!  the  Ciod  of  Jacob!"  Turner  asked  his  j>uard 
what  the  preachers  meant  by  such  an  ejaculation ;  they  replied 
"  Do  vou  not  see  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  fiijhtin":  for  us?"  On 
tlie  contrary,  he  saw  thtit  the  King's  troops  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing a  movement  which  would  in  all  [)r()babilitv  drive  the  Covenant- 
ers from  the  ground,  and  accordingly  told  the  foolish  rebels,  that,  if 
their  party  did  not  reel,  run,  and  fly  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  would  be  content  that  they  should  pistol  him.  His  predic- 
tion was  speedily  fultilled;  the  rustic  soldiers  after  one  desperate 
charge  took  to  their  heels,  followed  by  their  canting  ministers, 
who  now  gave  ample  proof  that  all  their  visions  and  revelations 
of  success  were  the  mere  offspring  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  a  profes- 
sional deceit  more  severely  to  be  condemned.  In  the  confusion 
which  ensued.  Turner  made  his  escape;  but  he  was  not  restored 
to  bis  command,  as  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  chargeable  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  at  Dumfries  was  considered  a 
military  offence  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  insinuated, 
besides,  by  his  enemies,  that  to  his  severities  alone  the  whole  insur- 
rection might  be  attributed,  inasmuch  as  he  had  fined  good  and 
loyal  subjects  with  the  sole  view  of  filling  his  private  purse,  and 
that  he  had  quartered  his  troops  upon  families  who  had  long  relin- 

3uished  the  practices  of  non-conformity.  Fortunately  for  Sir 
ames  the  Covenanters  who  seized  his  papers,  discovered  that,  so 
far  from  exceeding  the  instructions  put  into  his  hands  as  the  rule 
of  his  official  conduct,  he  had  acted  w  ith  great  lenity  and  modera- 
tion; not  having  extorted  half  the  sums  which  he  was  authorized 
to  demand  in  the  name  of  lines  and  assessments.  But  the  several 
charges  brought  against  him  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  involved  him 
in  much  trouble,  and  affected  his  reputation  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  patriot.  At  length  he  resigned  his  conunission,  retired  into 
private  life,  and  resumed  his  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  threw  some  variety  into  this  period  of 
tranquillity  by  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  age,  more  especially  with  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Burnet;  all  of  whom  were  desirous  to  obtain  intelligence  from 
him  respecting  the  latter  campaigns  of  the  civil  war,  and  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  during  the  commotions  which  agitated  Scot- 
land  m  the  closuig  years  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  end  of  l682,  as  no  letters  addressed  to  him 
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bear  a  more  recent  date,  nor  is  his  name  mentioned  in  any  trans- 
action under  the  reign  of  James. 

The  main  value  of  this  work  arises  from  the  corrections  which 
it  supplies,  in  regard  to  sundry  facts  stated  by  other  historians 
who  were  misled  either  by  their  ignorance  or  by  their  partiality. 
Clarendon  wrote  under  a  decided  political  bias;  while  in  reference 
to  military  matters  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite  information. 
The  Scottish  annalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more  free 
from  prejudice,  while  their  command  of  materials  for  constructing 
a  perfect  narrative  was  still  more  limited.  Respect  for  their 
church,  too,  has  induced  them  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  character  of 
their  ministers,  during  the  troubled  reigns  of  the  two  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  to  vindicate  their  motives  even  when  they  were  the 
leaders  of  an  avowed  rebellion.  Burnett  himself  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  they  were,  generally  speaking,  illiterate,  stiff,  and  un- 
manageable; and  no  reader  requires  to  be  told  that  they  enter- 
tained the  most  narrow  and  impious  notions  of  the  Divine  Being 
as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world.  Turner  relates  that  Robinson, 
one  of  their  number  who  acted  both  as  captain  and  chaplain,  upon 
being  asked  to  say  grace  before  taking  a  draught  of  beer,  "  sum- 
moned God  Almightie  very  imperiouslie  to  be  their  Secondarie," 
(for  that  was  his  language) :  "and  if,"  said  he,  "  thou  will  not  be 
our  Secondarie,  we  will  not  fight  for  thee  at  all,  for  it  is  not  our 
cause  but  thy  cause;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  fight  for  our  cause,  and 
thy  owne  cause,  we  are  not  obliged  to  fight  for  it."  "  This  grace," 
adds  Sir  James,  "  did  more  fullie  satisfy  me  of  the  follie  and 
injustice  of  their  cause  than  the  ale  did  quench  my  thirst." 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  as  well  in  regard  to  facts  as  to  opinions,  and  those  of 
Captain  Creighton's  Memoirs,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Swift.  Both  officers  served  in  the  same  army,  supported  the  same 
views  in  Church  and  State,  hated  the  Covenanters  with  the  same 
intensity,  and  executed  the  laws  against  them  with  the  same  cool- 
ness and  contempt.  It  is  farther  deserving  of  notice  that  they 
agree  in  the  judgment  which  their  experience  in  the  Scottish  in- 
surrection had  led  them  to  form,  in  respect  to  the  real  character 
of  the  most  noisy  among  the  fanatical  preachers.  They  both 
maintain  that  there  was  little  religious  feeling  among  them,  no 
sincere  piety,  or  heartfelt  devotion;  and  moreover  that  several 
of  them,  especially  Williamson  and  King,  were  suspected  of  certain 
violations  of  morality,  which  would  not  have  been  overlooked  in 
less  ardent  professors.  This  coincidence  in  the  historical  collec- 
tions of  two  writers  entirely  independent  and  ignorant  of  each 
others  opinions,  is  very  striking  and  cannot  fail  to  command 
attention. 

NO.  xiii. — JAN.  1830.  K 
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Aur.  \  . — 'Sermons,  Exphinatnri/  and  l^iactical,  on  the  T/iiifi/- 
nine  Aiiicles  of  the  C/iuic/i  of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Dis- 
courses, delivered  at  the  I'ar/sh  Church  of  St.  Alphage, 
Grcenn-ich.  By  tlie  Kev.  'V.  W  aile,  D.C.L.  Clia|>U»iu  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Master  of  the 
Gianunar  School,  Lewishani  Mill. 

HiMAN  societies  arise  from  |)rinciples  and  feelings  comiiion  to 
the  iiuiividuals  who  compose  them  and  every  subdivision  of  these 
great  conmuinities  has  its  centre  of  force,  around  which  are  assem- 
bled all  those  who  .sympathise  with  its  peculiar  energy.  The 
political  party  has  its  creed,  corporations  their  articles  of  union, 
and  institutions  of  learning  their  tests  and  canons,  and  churches 
are  distinguished  by  their  modes  of  faith  and  rules  of  practice. 
Such  bodies  could  not  long  exist,  unless  held  together  by  some 
common  bond  of  union,  unless  distinguished  by  some  mark 
well  understood  by  all  their  members ;  destitute  of  which,  they 
would  resemble  an  army  without  standards,  buildings  without 
cement,  and  ships  without  anchors.  If  their  objects  be  import- 
ant, unanimity  desirable,  dissension  imminent,  and  error  dan- 
gerous, the  more  necessary  is  it  that  every  individual  should 
rightly  apprehend  the  character  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs, the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  the  grounds  of 
the  authority  which  it  claims,  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches,  and 
the  conduct  which  it  requires.  It  does  not  appear  easy  to  devise 
any  better  means  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  than  what 
are  offered  by  public  declarations,  adopted  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  promulgated  with  that  degree  of  solemnity,  which  the 
occasion  may  demand.  None  need  hesitate,  in  proper  time  and 
place,  to  avow  their  principles;  except  those  principles  be  such 
as  they  are  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  maintain. 

The  Christian  Church  has  in  all  ages  required  public  profes- 
sions of  faith,  from  those  admitted  within  her  pale.  The  earliest 
baptismal  confession  of  faith,  (and  originally  all  confessions  were 
such,)  of  which  there  is  any  record,  is  that  made  by  Candace's 
treasurer  to  Philip,  and  by  him  required  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  initiatory  rite.  "  Sir,"  says  the  convert, 
"here  is  water;  what  dodi  hinder  me  to  be  baptized?"  and 
Philip  said,  "  if  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest." 
And  he  answered  and  said,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God." — Acts,  viii.  36.  A  simple  acknowledgment  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  de- 
manded, and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  that 
early  age,  this  was   sufficient.     "  The  method,"  says  Mosheim, 
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"  of  teachinjv  the  sacred  doctrines  of  religion  was  at  this  time 
most  simple,  far  removed  from  all  the  subtle  rules  of  philosophy, 
and  all  the  precepts  of  human  art."  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  this  simplicity  should  be  permanent,  or  even  of  any 
long  duration.  Christianity  was  continually  extending  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  drawing  within  its  limits  men  of  every  rank  in  society, 
and  imbued  with  long-confirmed  habits  and  prejudices:  philoso- 
phers from  every  sect,  and  all  replete  with  tenets  more  or  less 
inconsistent  with  their  new  profession.  There  could  be  few  in- 
deed of  them,  who  did  not  bring  along  with  them  into  the  Church 
some  taint  of  their  old  principles;  few  even  who  would  not 
fondly  endeavour  to  spare  some  cherished  notion,  as  a  stock  upon 
which  they  might  ingraft  the  scion  from  the  tree  of  life.  The 
human  mind  does  not,  cannot,  at  once  discard,  as  a  loose  robe  is 
thrown  off  from  the  shoulders,  opinions,  long  the  boasted  pride  of 
reason,  associated,  perhaps,  with  endearing  recollections,  or  vene- 
rated as  a  patrimonial  inheritance.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy  were  inflamed  with  an  ardent  love  of  interminable 
disputation,  and  the  questions  chiefly  agitated  amongst  them, 
and  upon  the  resolution  of  which  all  their  ingenuity  had  been  so 
long  exercised  in  vain,  were  precisely  those  of  which  the  system 
of  Christianity  offered  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  receiving 
that  explanation,  they  yielded  to  a  temptation  perhaps  too  pow- 
erful for  human  vanity  to  resist.  They  strove  to  connect  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  their  old  tenets,  and  to  support 
them  by  their  favourite  dialectics.  Stoics,  Academics,  and  Ori- 
ental philosophers,  under  new-names  and  upon  a  different  field, 
still  continued  to  dispute;  and  scarcely  were  the  Apostles  laid  in 
their  graves,  when  the  purer  light  which  their  preaching  had  dif- 
fused, was  refracted  and  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  heresies.  To 
collect  the  scattered  beams,  and  enlighten  the  path  of  the  be- 
liever, afforded  continual  employment  to  the  pastors  of  the 
Church,  and  demanded  the  unwearied  exercise  of  all  their  vigi- 
lance and  care.  To  this  origin  we  owe  confessions  and  summaries 
of  faith,  and  they  who,  in  the  present  day,  object  to  such  formu- 
laries, would  do  well  to  consider  what  Christianity  might  have 
become,  but  for  their  conservative  influence. 

The  sacred  volume  consists  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  written' 
by  difterent  authors,  and  embraces  between  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  piece  in  the  collection,  a  period  of  many  centuries. 
Whilst  we  admit  that  a  single  stupendous  object  pervades  all 
these  writings,  and  unites  them  into  a  perfect  whole,  we  must 
also  confess,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  matters  are  in- 
cluded of  a  secondary  and  incidental  character.  History,  ethics, 
prophecies,  devotional  pieces,  ordinances  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
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liistitutos,  pdlitical   aiul   civil,  take  tlicir  turn,  and  present  an  ini- 
nun.si-    mass   i)f  facts,   precepts,  oracles,    anlKjiiities,    and    laws, 
interspeisetl  with  topics  of  the  most  awful  an(l  imiversal  interest 
to  mankind.      In  the  doctrinal   portions   of  the   volume,  the  sub- 
jects are  not  treated  in   a  manner  conformable  to  modern  notions 
of  svstein  and  regidaritv.     Sometimes  matters  are   rather  hinted 
than  iledared  ;  at  others,  the  reailer  is  left   to   deduce  for  himself 
an  implied  consequence,  and   not  unfrequently  he  is  obliged  to 
collect  from  distant  situations,  and  arrange  the  scattered  members 
of  an  important  article  of  faith,  the  true  form  and  dimensions  of 
which  he  can  only  con)prehend  after  this  task  has  been  diligently 
performed.     Jt  is  quite  evident,  that  the  skilful  execution  of  such 
a  task,  demanils  the  critical  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which 
plain  Christians    are    inconjpetcnt.       VVe   do   not  allude   to  that 
branch    of  erudition   generally  known   as  Biblical   criticism,  and 
which,  along   with  many  other   attainments,  demands   a   minute 
acquaintance  with   the    original   tongues ;    we  contemplate   that 
lower  exercise   of  the  faculties,  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  plan  of  a  large  work,  to  select  fiom  it  the  parti- 
culars which  his  purpose  requires,  and  so  to  arrange  them  as  to 
form  a   methodical  and  lucid  summary  of  its  contents.     Nor  if 
every   man  who   reads  the  15ible  were   adequate  to  such  a  task, 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  requiring  him  to  undertake  it:  as 
well  might  we  impose  on  the  theological  student  the  necessity  of 
making  his   own   concordance;  or  expect  that   every  mathema- 
tician should  compute  a   table  of  logarithms  for  himself.     The 
work  once  accomplished   by  competent  hands,  remains  a   ktyjixa 
sc  am    to  succeeding   generations,  and  imparts   to  the  religious 
community  which  adopts  it  uniformity,  dignity,  and  strength. 

The  early  followers  of  the  Reformation  shared  the  fate  of  the 
first  professors  of  Christianity,  in  being  like  them  accused  of 
holding  the  most  impious  tenets,  of  leading  the  most  abandoned 
lives,  and  of  seeking  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  old  esta- 
blishments, only  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  licen- 
tious courses  without  restraint.  "Quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus 
Christianos  appellabat,"  says  Tacitus.  "Nee  habeat  fidem," 
are  the  words  of  the  Augsburg  Confession — ''Ceesaiea  majestas, 
istis  qui,  ut  iuHamment  odia  hominum  adversus  nostros,  miras 
calumnias  spargunt."  And  again — "  Nam  Caisarea  majestas 
hand  dubie  comperiet  tolerabiliorem  esse  formam  et  doctrinae  et 
ceremoniarum  apud  nos,quam  qualem  homines  iniqui  et  malevoli 
describunt." — Confess,  yhigus.  \5^\.  One  of  the  earliest  cares 
of  the  Reformers  was,  to  refute,  if  not  to  silence,  the  calumnious 
misrepresentations  of  their  adversaries,  by  laying  before  the 
Christian  world  expositions   of  the  points  in  which  they  agreed. 
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as  well   as   of  those  in    which   they   differed    from  the  Romish 
Church.     The  earliest  of  these  expositions,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen articles,  was  agreed  upon  at  Sulzbach  in  1529,  and  is  known 
as  the  Articles  of  Torgau,  from  having  been  delivered  by  Luther 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  that  place.     Next  in  order,  is  the 
Confession  of  Augsbing,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Torgau  Articles.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon, 
under  the  supervision  of  Luther,  and  was   presented  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  at  the   Diet  of  Augsburg,  on  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1530.     At  the  same  time  were  presented  to  that  assembly 
certain  articles  of  faith,  called  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  from 
the  pen  of  Martin  Bucer,  in  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Meiningen,  and  Lindau,  which  had  rejected  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and   had  adopted  the  opi- 
nions of  Zuinglius.     The  Articles  of  Smalcalde,  composed  by 
Luther,  followed  in  153  1 .    In  the  year  1536,  the  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion was  drawn  up  at  Basle  by  Bullingai-,  Grynaeus,  Bucer,  and 
other  eminent  Protestant  Divines;  was  enlarged  in   1566,  and 
received  by  all  the  Swiss  Churches,  that  of  Basle  only  excepted  ; 
the  cleigy  of  which,  having   a  short  time  previous  subscribed  a 
confession  of  their  own,  deemed  a  second  subscription  unneces- 
sary.    The  Saxon  and  Belgic  Confessions  appeared  in  1351  and 
1561,   respectively.     The   former,  written   by    Melancthon,  wa& 
agreed  upon  in  a  Synod  held  at  VVittemburg,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Council  of  Tient.     The  latter  embodies  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Flanders  and   the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  was   confirmed  in  1571  by  the  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

These  aie  the  principal  foreign  Protestant  Confessions. 
Amongst  them  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  is  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  the  first  rank,  whether  we  consider  its  authors,  the  time, 
the  solemn  occasion,  or  the  consequences  of  its  publication.  By 
displaying  to  the  world,  in  an  authentic  form,  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers,  it  shamed  the  malevolence  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  their  friends.  It  was  their 
deed  of  incorporation ;  it  bound  them  together  by  the  talismanic 
charity  of  one  common  name — a  name  which  was  soon  to  become 
syuonimous  throughout  the  world  with  liberty, religious  and  civil; 
a  name  associated  with  all  that  enlightens  the  understanding, 
exalts  the  character  and  ameliorates  the  heart — the  name  of  Pro- 
testants. On  that  memorable  25th  of  June  was  raised  the  beacon- 
fire,  whose  signal  repeated  from  province  to  province,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  conveyed  far  and  wide  over  Europe  the 
holy  light  of  Apostolic  Christianity. 

This  celebrated  formulary  opens  with  a  preface  addressed  to 
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the  KnijMMor,  who,  :it  that  tinio,  had  asscnibUnl  the  Diet  to  deli- 
berate on  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Alter  alhKliii<v  to  this  circum- 
stance,  it  proceeds  thus  : — 

"Dcindc  et  do  disscnsionibus  in  causa  nostrae  sanctoo  reliaionis  ct 
Christiana?  fidei,  et  iit  in  hac  causd  religionis,  partium  opiniones,  ac 
seiitentiie  inter  sese,  in  caritate,  Icnitate,  et  niansuctndine  mntua  audi- 
antin-  coram  ct  ponderentur,  ut  ilhs  cpue  in  Scripturis  sccus  tractata  aut 
intellecta  sunt,  scpositis  et  correctis,  res  illae  ad  unam  simplicem 
veritatem  ct  Christianam  concordiam,  coniponantur  et  reducantur,  ut 
de  cietcro  a  nobis  luia,  sinccra  et  vera  religio  colatur  et  servetur,  ut 
(picniadniochnu  sid)  uno  Christo  snnnis  et  uiihtamus;  ita  in  una  ctiam 
ccclcsia  Ciuistianii,  in  unitate  et  concordici,  vivere  possimus." 

This  simple  and  affecting  passage  sheds  a  strong  light  upon  the 
views,  the  wishes,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  at  that  time. 
They  rest  their  cause  upon  Scripture — they  calmly  appeal  to 
reason,  they  earnestly  express  their  anxious  desire  for  Chiistian 
unity  and  concord — they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
peace,  except  their  consciences.  How  many  calamities  might 
have  been  averted  from  the  Christian  world,  had  their  opponents 
been  animated  by  a  similar  spirit;  had  they  been  wise  or  williu"- 
enough  to  understand,  that  antiquity,  so  far  from  consecrating 
abuses,  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for  their  removal;  and 
that,  as  every  human  institution  is  destined  to  sufter  from  the  hand 
of  time,  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  all  repairs  must  only  accelerate 
its  downfal.  Should  the  course  of  time  and  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances ever  impose  upon  the  Church  of  England  the  neces- 
sity of  reviewing  any  part  of  her  system,  may  her  governors  wisely 
protit  by  the  salutary  warning  of  this  great  example! 

The  confession  itself  consists  of  twenty-one  articles,  expressed 
w  ith  clearness  and  brevity,  and  not  materially  differing  in  doctrine 
fiom  the  Church  of  England,  except  in  the  Tenth  Article  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  de- 
clared to  be  verily  present,  and  distributed  to  the  partakers  of 
that  sacrament.  The  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Articles  on  Free 
W  ill  and  the  Cause  of  Sin,  are  perhaps  too  metaphysical.  To 
these  twentv-one  articles  are  annexed  seven  others,  enumeratin"- 
those  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church,  of  which  the  Reformers 
especially  complained — these  were,  1.  The  Denial  of  the  Cup  to 
the  Laity.  2.  The  celibacy  of  the  Clergy.  3.  Masses.  4.  Au- 
ricular Confession.  5.  Distinction  of  Meats.  6.  Monastic  vows, 
with  the  disorders  thereupon  incident;  and  7-  The  power  arro- 
gated by  the  Church  to  interpret  Scripture  authoritatively,  and  to 
controul  the  Civil  Magistrate.  These  topics  are  handled  with- 
out asperity,  and  the  objections  advanced  are  sustained  by  refer- 
ence to  Scripture.     The  instrument  bears   the  signatures   of  the 
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Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquess  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of 
Luneburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  of 
Francis,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  of  the 
Senate  and  Maoistrates  of  the  cities  of  Nuremburo-  and  Rent- 
Inigen.  Of  all  these  confessions,  (that  of  Augsburg  perhaps  ex- 
cepted,) it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  more  nearly  resemble 
argumentative  treatises  than  plain  and  simple  enunciations  of 
first  principles,  and  in  this  respect  fall  short  of  the  dignity  which 
characterizes  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Li  those 
we  recognise  the  tone  and  an*  of  a  man  who  is  making  an  humble 
and  diffident  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  just  rights,  to  a  judge  whom 
he  knows  to  be  prejudiced,  but  whom  he  wishes  to  conciliate, 
and  fears  to  offend.  The  declaration  of  the  latter  assumes  the 
demeanour  of  legislative  authority,  and  to  the  confidence  of  truth, 
unites  the  calm  consciousness  of  power. 

The  first  formidary  of  faith  published  in  this  country,  after  the 
separation  from  Rome  had  been  effected  by  Henry  VHL  ap- 
peared in  1536,  with  this  title — "  Articles  devised  by  the  Kinges 
Highnes  Majestic,  to  stablyshe  Christen  quietnes  and  unitie 
amonge  us,  and  to  avoyde  contentious  opinions,  which  Articles 
be  also  approved  by  the  consent  and  determination  of  the  holie 
clergie  of  this  Realme.  Anno  MDXXXVE."  These  articles 
were  first  printed  by  13urnet  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  under  the  title  of  "Articles 
about  Religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation  and  published  by  the 
King's  Authority."  This  copy  differs  in  some  unimportant  par- 
ticulars from  the  former,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  authentic 
record.  The  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  appeared  in 
1537,  and  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Man,"  in  1540,  both  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
authority.  These  pieces  were  reprinted  in  one  volume  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1825;  but  as  they  are  not  in  every  one's 
hand,  a  short  account  of  their  contents  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  Articles  are  introduced  by  a  preface,  in  which  the  royal 
theologian  expresses  a  very  earnest  desire  for  that  most  unattain- 
able of  all  objects — religious  unanimity.  The  articles  themselves 
are  ten  in  number;  the  first  five  relating  to  matters  of  faith,  the 
second  five  to  rites  and  ceremonies.  Their  titles  are,  1.  The 
Principal  Articles  concerning  our  Faith.  2.  The  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  3.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance.  4.  The  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar.  5.  Justification.  C.  Of  Images.  7.  Of  honour- 
ing Saints.  8.  Of  praying  to  Saints.  9.  Of  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies. 10.  Of  Purgatory.  In  the  First  Article  the  clergy  are  com- 
manded to   teach  the  people   "  that  they  ought  and  must  most 
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const;intlv  believe  niul  defeiul  all  those  things  to  be  true,  which  bo 
coiiij)rehLiulL'cl  ill  the  whole  body  aiul  canon  of  the  IJible,  and 
also  in  the  three  creeds;"  subjoining,  "that  whosoever  being 
taught  will  not  believe  them,  as  is  aforesaid,  or  will  obstinately 
atlirni  the  contrary  of  them,  he  and  they  cannot  be  the  very  mem- 
bers of  Christ  and  his  espouse,  the  Church,  but  be  very  infidels 
and  heretics,  and  members  of  the  Devil,  with  whom  they  shall 
perpetually  be  damned."  A  terrible  denunciation  !  which  most 
men  in  the  present  dav  w  ill,  we  presume,  consider  as  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  temper  of  Henry  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Second  Article  enjoins  the  baptism  of  children,  because  they 
are  born  in  original  sin,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  remitted ; 
forbids  a  second  performance  of  the  rite,  and  condemns  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Pelagians.  'I'lie  Third  Article  declares  the  Sacra- 
ment of  l^euance  necessary  to  Salvation,  and  states  it  to  consist 
of  contrition,  confession,  amendment  of  life,  and  reconciliation  to 
the  laws  of  God.  Confession  to  a  priest  is  enjoined,  "  if  it  may 
be  had ;"  as  warning  is  given  not  to  "  contemn  this  auricular 
confession,  which  is  made  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  but  to 
repute  the  same  as  a  very  necessary  and  expedient  mean,  where- 
by they  may  require  and  receive  absolution  at  the  priest's  hands." 
In  the  Fourth  Article  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  is  main- 
tained, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  asserted  to  be  "  cor- 
porally, really,  and  in  the  very  substance  exhibited,  distributed, 
and  received;"  and  that  "under  the  form  and  figure  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  we  there  do  presently  see  and  perceive  by  out- 
ward senses,  is  verily,  substantially,  and  really  comprehended  the 
very  self-same  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  &c.  The  Fifth  Article  on  Justi- 
fication does  not  contain  any  thing  peculiar.  In  the  Second 
Division  relating  to  ceremonies,  images,  those  especially  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  are  allowed  in  Churches,  but  the 
people  are  to  be  cautioned  against  "  censing  them,  kneeling  and 
offering  to  them,  and  such  like  worshippings."  Saints  are  to  be 
honoured  as  having  power  to  "  advance  our  prayers  and  demands 
to  Christ:"  it  is  declared  laudable  to  pray  to  them  to  intercede 
for  us,  and  to  keep  their  holy  days  as  appointed  by  the  Church. 
Sprinkling  holy  water,  bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  Day, 
giving  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  kissing  the  cross, 
setting  up  the  sepulture  of  Christ,  hallowing  the  font,  "  and 
all  other  like  laudable  customs,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  be  not  to 
be  contemned  and  cast  away,  but  to  be  used  and  continued  as 
things  good  and  laudable."  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  recom- 
mended, "  and   also   to  cause  others  to  pray  for  them  in  masses 
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and  exequies,  and  to  give  alms  to  others  to  pray  for  them,  where- 
by they  may  be  relieved  and  holpen  of  some  part  of  their  pain." 
At  the  samp  time  it  is  declared  to  be  "much  necessary  that  such 
abuses  be  clearly  put  away,  which  under  the  name  of  purgatory 
have  been  advanced,  as  to  make  men  believe,  that  through  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  pardons,  souls  might  clearly  be  delivered  out 
of  purgatory." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  that  at  this  period  the  only 
authorized  changes  in  religion  which  had  taken  place  in  England, 
were  the  transfer  to  the  crown  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  a 
mitigation  of  some  few  of  those  grosser  absurdities,  which,  as 
they  had  grown  up  in  the  Church  during  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages,  were  now  falling  into  discredit  and 
gradually  beginning  to  disappear,  even  in  the  Catholic  countries 
on  the  Continent,  before  the  rising  light  of  the  Reformation,*  and 
the  generally  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age. 

The  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  is  dedicated  to  the 
King,  by  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Prelates  and  Archdeacons 
of  the  realm,  amongst  whose  signatures  appears  the  subscription 
of  Edmund  Bonner,  as  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  afterwards  too 
well  known  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  This  work  is  a  short  treatise 
in  four  sections,  in  which  are  expounded  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Pater  Noster 
and  Ave,  with  the  Articles  on  Justification  and  Purgatory,  The 
doctrines  are  those  of  the  Articles  of  153G,  but  in  the  practical 
part  there  is  much  which  might  be  read  with  profit,  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  style  of  this  composition  is  remarkable  through- 
out for  perspicuity  and  nervousness.  The  section  expository 
of  the  Creed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  language,  is  the  work  of 
a  separate  and  superior  hand,  and  instances  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  it  of  flowing  and  harmonious  construction.  We  may 
travel  through  many  a  modern  author  without  meeting  with  any- 
thing equal  to  the  style  of  the  following  passage. 

"  And  1  believe  assuredly,  that  at  this  day,  when  Christ  shall  thus 
sit  in  the  seat  or  throne  of  his  judgment,  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
quick  and  dead,  that  is  to  say,  as  well  all  those  which  shall  be  found 
on  life  in  the  world,  at  the  day  of  this  second  advent  or  coming  of 
Christ,  as  also  all  those  which  ever  sith  the  creation  of  Adam  lived 
here  in  this  world,  and  died  before  that  day,  shall  come  and  appear 
before  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  their  very  bodies  and  souls.  And 
when  they  shall  be  so  gathered  and  assembled   together,  our  Saviour 

*  "  De  qiiibiis  rebus  (sc.  de  bonis  operibus)  olim  parum  docebaiit  concionatores,  tan- 
liim  puerilia  ct  non  necessaria  opera  urgebaiit,  ut  certas  ferias,  certa  jejunia,  peregri- 
nationes,  cultus  sanctorum,  rosaria  mouacliatiira  et  sirailia.  Hac  adversarii  nostri 
adiHonit'i  nunc  dediscunt  nee  periiide  praedicunt  liffic  inutilia  opera  ut  oJini." — Confess. 
August.  Art.  XX. 
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Christ  sliall  pronounce  tlie  extreme  or  final  sentence  and  judirnicnt 
of  everlastinj^f  salvation  upon  all  those  persons,  wliich  in  their  lifetime 
obeyed  and  coi)fi)rmed  themselves  unto  the  will  of  Ciod,  and  exercised 
the  works  of  rij^ht  belief  and  charity,  and  so  persevering  in  well  doing, 
sought  in  llu'ir  hearts  and  deeds  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  ;md  life 
immortal.  And  contrary  upon  all  tiiose,  which  in  their  lifetime  were 
contentious,  and  did  repugn  against  the  will  of  God,  and  followed  in- 
justice and  ini(]uity  ratlier  than  truth  and  virtue,  our  Saviour  Christ 
shall  then  and  there  pronounce  the  sentence  of  everlasting  punishment 
and  damnation." — p.  17.  Oxford  lid. 

The  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition"  is  an  anipliiication 
of  the  "  Institution,"  and  is  drawn  up  in  a  more  popular  manner, 
having  been  designed,  as  its  commencement  expresses,  "  for  the 
institution  and  erudition  of  the  connnon  people."  At  this  time, 
the  capricious  and  tyrannical  Henry  had  thought  fit  to  restrict  the 
general  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  caused  this  volume  to  be 
circulated  as  their  substitute.  His  ordinance,  whicii  prefaces  the 
work,  states,  "  that  for  the  other  part  of  the  Church  ordained  to 
be  taught,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  certainly  that  the  reading  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  so  necessary  for  all  those  folks 
that  of  duty  they  ought  to  be  bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  Prince 
and  the  policy  of  the  realm  shall  think  convenient  to  be  tolerated 
or  taken  from  it.  Consonant  whereunto  the  politic  law  of  our 
realm  iiath  now  restrained  it  from  a  great  many,  esteeming  it  suf- 
ficient for  those  so  restrained,  to  hear  and  truly  bear  away  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  taught  by  the  preachers,"  &-c.  Some  of 
the  Romish  doctrines  are  here  inforced  more  strictly  than  in  the 
"  Institution,"  a  circumstance  which  the  Oxford  editor  attributes, 
not  improbably,  to  the  greater  influence  which  Gardiner  then 
possessed,  and  most  likely  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  first  point  whicli 
claimed  the  attention  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  to  fill  the 
episcopal  sees  with  men  well  affected  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  formation  of  a  set  of 
articles  which  should  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  Many,"  observes  Burnet,  "  thought  they  should  have  begun  first 
of  all  with  those.  But  Cranmer,  upon  good  reasons,  was  of  another 
mind,  though  much  pressed  by  Bucer  about  it :  till  the  order  of  Bishops 
was  brought  to  such  a  model,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  would 
agree  to  it,  it  was  much  fitter  to  let  the  design  go  on  slowly,  than  to 
set  out  a  profession  of  their  belief,  to  which  so  great  a  part  of  the 
chief  pastors  might  be  obstinately  averse.  The  corruptions  that  were 
most  important  were  those  in  the  worship,  by  which  men  in  their 
immediate   addresses  to  God,  vvere  necessarily  involved  in  unlawful 
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compliances,  and  these  seemed  to  require  a  more  speedy  reformation. 
But  for  speculative  points,  there  was  not  so  pressing  a  necessity  to  have 
them  all  explained,  since  in  these  men  might  with  less  prejudice  be 
left  to  a  freedom  in  their  opinions,  &:c.  Therefore  upon  all  these  con- 
siderations, that  work  was  delayed  till  this  year,  (1551,)  in  which  they 
set  about  it  and  finished  it  before  the  convocation  met  in  the  next 
February.  In  what  method  they  proceeded  for  the  compiling  of  these 
Articles,  whether  they  were  given  out  to  several  bishops  and  divines 
to  deliver  their  opinions  concerning  them,  as  was  done  formerly,  or  not, 
is  not  certain.  I  have  found  it  often  said  that  they  w^re  framed  by 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  which  I  think  more  probable,  and  that  they  were 
by  them  sent  about  to  others,  to  correct  or  add  to  them  as  they  saw 
cause." — Hist,  Refor.  p.  2.  b.  i. 

The  Articles  of  King  Edward  are  forty- two  in  number.  The 
chief  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  Articles  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads.  1.  Points  of  doctrine.  2. 
Omissions,  additions  and  transpositions,  made  either  for  the  sake 
of  perspicuity,  or  in  matters  of  inferior  importance,  or  in  such  as 
are  purely  speculative.  In  points  of  doctrine,  there  are  only  two 
Mhich  are  of  great  moment.  One  of  them  occurs  in  the  second 
Article  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos 
and  the  Consubstantiality  are  expressly  asserted,  whilst  in  the 
corresponding  Article  of  King  Edward,  these  points  are  only 
implied.  The  other  consists  in  a  softened  denial,  and  conveyed 
in  general  terms,  of  the  real  presence  in  the  sacramental  elements. 
In  King  Edward's  Article,  the  denial  of  the  real  presence  is 
grounded  upon  a  metaphysical  argument  of  the  impossibility  of 
one  and  the  same  body  being  in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same 
time.  To  say  nothing  of  the  illogical  oversight  of  applying  an 
argument,  deduced  from  the  ordinary  constitution  of  nature,  to  a 
miraculous  exception  from  that  constitution ;  the  admixture  of 
any  arguments  whatsoever  in  such  a  composition  as  articles  of  re- 
ligion, appears  highly  objectionable.  Where  uniformity  of  assent 
to  the  conclusion  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  to  insist  also  upon 
a  particular  line  of  deduction,  is  to  superadd  gratuitous  difficulty 
without  a  purpose.  Accordingly  in  the  Article  of  Elizabeth, 
this  clause  is  prudently  omitted,  and  we  have  in  its  room  the  sim- 
ple declaration,  that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  giv6n,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner." 
Burnet  is  of  opinion  that  this  Article  was  altered,  out  of  consider- 
ation for  the  Lutheran  churches,  which  it  was  desired  to  bring, 
if  possible,  into  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  particulars  most  worthy  of  notice,  which  fall  under  the 
second  head  of  Omissions,  &c.  are  the  following.  Of  Kins: 
Edward's  Articles,  these  six  are  omitted  in  the  Articles  of  Eliza- 
beth, viz.  the  10th,  of  Grace;  the    l6th,  on  Blasphemy  against 
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tlio  Holy  Gliost;  tlic  3|)lli,  the  Resuncctioii  of  the  Dead  is 
not  past  already;  tiie  40tli,  the  Souls  of  Men  deceased  do  neither 
j)eiish  with  their  bodies  nor  sleep  idly;  the  4  1st,  of  the  Millcna- 
lians;  the  4'id,  intituled  "  All  Men  not  to  be  saved  at  last."  Of 
these  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  10th  and  Ifith, 
the  hkhIks  cpcrd/nli  of  grace  upon  the  human  will,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  questions  evi- 
dently too  subtle  and  obscure  for  Articles  of  Faith; ''whilst  the 
subjects  of  the  four  last  are  plainly  matters  more  curious  than 
useful.  Amongst  the  additions  are  the  5th,  ICth,  29th  and  30th 
Articles,  and  to  the  5th  of  Edward  is  added  the  Table  of  the 
Canonical  Books.  'J'he  1 9th  of  Edward,  instead  of  constituting 
a  separate  article,  is  subjoined  to  the  7th  of  Elizabeth.  The 
titles  of  the  15th  and  35th  of  King  Edward,  which  coirespond 
to  the  1 6th  and  3(ith  of  the  Elizabethan  Articles,  are  changed 
from  these  respectively — "  of  the  Sni  against  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  "  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  to  the  followin<>;,  "  of 
Sin  after  Baptism,"  and  "  of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and 
Ministers."  There  are  many  other  alterations  besides  these  we 
have  mentioned,  but  chieHy  verbal,  and  the  general  scope  and 
tendency  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the 
Articles  of  Edvvard,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  communion  with 
the  other  Protestant  churches. 

"  Thus,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  cast  into  a 
short  and  plain  form:  in  which  they  took  care  both  to  establish  the 
positive  articles  of  religion,  and  to  cut  off  the  errors  formerly  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Popery,  or  of  late  broached  by  the  Anabaptists 
and  enthusiasts  of  Germany;  avoiding  the  niceties  of  schoolmen  or  the 
peremptoriness  of  the  writers  of  controversy;  leaving  in  matters  that 
are  more  justly  controvertible,  a  liberty  to  divines  to  follow  their  pri- 
vate opinions,  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church." — Hist.  lief . 
p.  2.  b.  i. 

The  principles  here  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  steadily  kept 
in  view  by  those  eminent  individuals  to  whom  the  Church  of 
England  is  indebted  for  her  Articles.  Amongst  those  Fathers 
of  our  Church"  were  men  who  to  religious  fervour  and  genuine 
piety  united  a  large  share  of  wordly  sagacity.  Some  of  them  had 
been  long  familiar  with  courts,  had  mingled  in  public  affairs 
during  arduous  and  critical  times,  and  in  their  own  fortunes  and 
persons  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  their  stormy 
age.  Taught  by  experience  and  their  knowledge  of  mankind, 
they  cautiously  abstained  from  intemperately  asserting  points  un- 
essential or  obscure,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  their  pious  integrity 
guarded  with  scrupulous  care  every  important  Article  of  Faith. 
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Moderation  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  their  character,  and  to 
rear  their  Church  upon  as  enlarged  a  basis  as  the  symmetry  of  its 
structure  would  admit,  formed  the  rational  and  worthy  object  of 
their  enlightened  labours. 

Such  are  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  she  justly 
expects  that  all  who  join  in  communion  with  her,  whether  they 
be  lay  or  clerical,  should  assent  to  their  leading  and  essential  doc- 
trines. But  the  obligations  which  bind  the  laity  and  clergy  are 
not  co-extensive.  If  the  layman  do  not  lind  in  the  Church  Arti- 
cles anything  incompatible  with  any  matter  of  faith,  by  him 
esteemed  fundamental  and  necessary  to  salvation,  he  can  have  no 
just  pretence  for  breaking  Church  communion,  although  they  may 
contain  propositions  of  less  importance  to  which  he  cannot  agree. 
The  man  who  can  bring  his  mind  to  refuse  joining  with  his  fellow 
man  in  the  worship  of  their  common  Creator,  who  disdains  to 
prefer  with  him  a  joint  claim  to  the  benefits  of  their  common 
redemption,  because  their  sentiments  happen  not  to  coincide  with 
mathematical  exactness  on  such  points,  for  instance,  as  the  Divine 
decrees,  or  the  efficacy  of  grace,  and  the  obscure  doctrines  which 
are  rather  hinted  at  than  revealed  in  Scripture :  still  worse,  if 
their  differences  of  opinion  concern  bells,  and  books,  and  vest- 
ments, and  gestures; — such  a  man  has  no  sufficient  excuse  for  his 
conduct.  To  the  laity  there  are  Articles  of  peace;  but  of  the 
clergy  something  farther  is  required,  something  beyond  a  silent 
acquiescence.  Every  candidate  for  holy  orders  nmst  subscribe  the 
Articles  ear  animo,  and  accept  them  in  their  literal  and  grammatical 
sense,  without  equivocation,  must  unteignedly  assent  to  them,  as 
conformable  throughout  to  the  Word  of  God.  His  engagement 
runs,  not  merely  to  abstam  from  teaching  anything  contrary  to  the 
Articles,  but  pledges  him  actually  and  zealously  to  inculcate  and 
support  by  his  best  efforts  of  reasoning,  all  that  is  agreeable  to 
them.  Wherever  a  latitude  of  opinion  has  been  conceded,  he  is 
of  course  entitled  to  use  it;  for,  as  Burnet  well  observes, 

"  Where  the  Articles  are  conceived  in  large  and  general  words,  and 
have  not  more  special  and  restrained  terms  in  them,  we  ought  to  take 
that  for  a  sure  indication  that  the  Church  does  not  intend  to  tie  men 
up  too  severely  to  particular  opinions,  but  that  she  leaves  all  to  such 
a  liberty  as  is  agreeable  with  the  purity  of  the  Faith." — Expos.  39  Art, 
Introd. 

This  question  of  subscription  has  given  rise  to  many  sarcasms 
and  much  querulous  murmuring,  without  a  shadow  of  reason. 
There  are  many  men  who  are  too  honest  for  hypocrisy,  but  who 
yet  would  find  it  very  agreeable  to  enjoy  the  secular  advantages 
of  the  Church  upon  their  own  terms.  All  of  this  class  are  loud 
in  their  declamations  and  complaints  upon  the  hardship,  as  they 
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teini  it,  wliicli  subscription  imposes  upon  tender  consciences.  As 
lor  those  prolessed  enemies  of  t»ur  Cluireli  who  presume  to  sneer 
at  our  clergy  on  account  of  the  obligations  under  which  they 
conic  by  subscription,  or  to  intimate  their  suspicions  of  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  which  actuate  them  in  subscribing,  they  arc 
best  answered  by  contempt.  \\  iial  would  these  men  say  of  a 
Protestant  who  should  insinuate,  that  the  Romish  clergy  gene- 
raliv  perjure  themselves  when  they  take  their  galling  oath  of  ab- 
ject allegiance  to  their  sovereign  the  Pope;  or  assert,  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  they  take  it  "  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile?"  Such 
charges  prove  only  the  narrow  illibcrality  or  the  doting  folly  of 
their  authors. 

Every  society  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate  its  own  inter- 
nal concerns,  and  to  say  upon  what  conditions  it  will  admit 
strangers.  The  individual  members  of  the  society  enjoy  this  right 
severally,  and  how  do  they  lose  it  in  their  collective  capacity?  If 
men  have  any  natural  rights,  independent  of  society,  the  right  to 
regulate  what  exclusively  concerns  the  individual  must  be  one  of 
those  rights — must  be  the  principal  of  them;  and  the  next  to  it 
must  be  the  right  to  transfer  that  principal  right,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, to  another  individual,  or  to  a  community.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  rights  have  their  origin  in  society,  the  right  in  question 
clearly  belongs  to  society,  is  indeed  essential  to  its  existence,  for  in 
virtue  of  it  alone  can  a  separate  society  be  constituted.  From 
the  beginning  of  time  every  society  has  exercised  such  a  right, 
every  village  club  in  the  kingdom  exercises  it;  and  why  should  that 
be  denied  only  to  the  Church  which  is  conceded  without  dispute 
to  every  meaner  association? 

Moreover,  no  man  is  compelled  to  enter  into  this  society.  He 
presents  himself  a  voluntary  candidate  for  admission;  he  has  full 
opportunity  of  knowing  beforehand  what  will  be  required  of  him  ; 
and  farther,  if  at  any  future  period  his  sentiments  should  change, 
he  is  permitted  to  withdraw.  If  this  be  not  liberty,  what  is?  But 
-vve  often  hear  it  said — if  he  be  an  honest  man,  upon  changing  his 
opinions  he  must  relinquish  his  means  of  support.  Assuredly; 
he  received  them  under  that  condition:  he  undertook  certain 
duties,  and  when  he  can  no  longer  faithfully  discharge  them,  he 
has  no  pretence  to  the  reward.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  a 
cold  formal  discharge  of  those  duties  is  not  sufficient;  to  discharge 
them  with  his  whole  understanding  and  his  whole  heart  were  the 
terms  of  his  contract.  By  the  terms  of  that  contract  he  is  bound 
to  abide,  and  he  will  abide  by  them,  unless  he  be  a  hypocrite. 
But  then,  it  is  said,  the  honest  man  is  subjected  to  the  severe 
struggle  between  beggary — let  us  put  the  strongest  case — be- 
tween beggary  for  himself  and  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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chiims  of  conscience  on  the  other.  What,  then,  is  this  a  solitary 
case?  If  a  military  man,  after  passing  the  best  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  service,  were  attacked  by  conscientious  scruples  about  the 
lawfulness  of  war,  must  not  he  also  lose  his  past  labours,  and 
abandon  his  hopes  of  future  promotion,  or  submit  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  violating  his  conscience?  The  hardship  of  removal  may  be 
great  to  the  individuals,  but  the  injury  which  they  might  inflict 
upon  their  respective  communities,  by  remaining  in  them,  would 
be  much  greater.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  cases  of  honest  dis- 
sent are  rare.  Granted:  but  who  shall  distinguish  the  honest 
dissident,  from  the  levity  which  follows  novelty  for  its  own  sake, 
from  the  idle  extravagance  of  vanity,  or  the  vexatious  restlessness 
whose  element  is  contention?  Where  distinction  is  impossible, 
the  rule  must  be  applied  to  all,  or  to  none. 

The  whole  matter  of  clerical  subscription  lies  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  resolves  itself  into  this  question — are  the  Articles  con- 
formable with  the  Scriptures,  or  are  they  not?  If  a  candidate  for 
orders  is  unable  to  judge  of  their  conformity,  he  is  certainly  unfit 
for  the  ministry.  If  he  believe  that  they  are  not  conformable,  he 
must  reject  them :  if  that  they  are  so,  he  can  have  no  reason  to 
hesitate — provided  only,  that  he  believes  the  Scriptures. 

If  tlie  Articles  contain  any  matters  so  purely  speculative  as  to 
be  unimportant — matters  upon  which  the  clergy  generally  neither 
do  nor  are  expected  to  touch,  in  their  public  instructions,  and 
the  removal  of  which  would  not  affect  the  other  doctrines  of  the 
Church — to  remove  them  might  be  attended  by  some  advantages. 
But  this  has  nothing-  whatever  to  do  with  subscription.     It  is  one 
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thing  to  determine  what  is  expedient  to  be  propounded,  and  ano- 
ther to  assign  the  animus  with  which,  when  propounded,  it  ought 
to  be  received. 

As  for  the  laity,  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  Prayer-books  feel  as  little 
curiosity  about  the  Articles  there  bound  up,  as  they  do  concern- 
ing the  Act  of  Uniformity  at  the  commencement.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  indifference  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  popular  expositions  of  the  Articles,  calculated  to  attract 
the  attention  of  plain  Christians  to  a  subject  not  in  itself  gene- 
rally inviting 5  of  a  work  unembarrassed  with  scholastic  divisions, 
free  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  not  presupposing  in  its  readers 
any  acquaintance  with  councils,  fathers,  classics  and  controver- 
sies, but  limiting  itself  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  conformity 
which  exists  between  our  Articles  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  occa- 
sionally relieving  the  dryness  of  argument  by  practical  applica- 
tions; of  a  work,  in  fine,  adapted  to  the  leisure  and  inclination  of 
that  too  numerous  class  of  Christians,  who,  if  they  devote  to  these 
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subjects  an  hour  on  tlio  Sal)hatli  evening;,  cither  think  that  hour 
enough,  or  perhaps  can  afioid  no  more.  It  may  occasion  no  little 
surprise  to  some  of  our  readers,  to  be  inforniecl  tiiat  amongst  the 
coujitless  multitude  of  theological  books  which  arc  continually 
issuing  from  the  press,  no  such  work  as  we  have  described 
existed,  until  the  volume  appeared  whose  title  heads  this  article. 
VVe  have,  indeed,  met  with  a  single  exception — if  exception  it 
may  be  called — but  which  the  generality  of  our  readers  probably 
never  heard  of.  We  have  before  us  a  folio,  beating  the  title  of 
"  An  Exposition  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  designed  for  the  use  of  Families,  by  James  Boys,  Vicar 
of  Coggleshall,  in  Essex.  17l6."  It  is  written  in  a  style  which 
even  at  that  time  was  antiquated,  and  is  altogether  below  the 
standard  of  the  present  age,  although  probably  both  the  work  and 
its  pious  author  may  have  been  useful  in  their  day.  The  wants 
of  the  divinity  student,  or  of  the  mere  man  of  letters  and  leisure, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  abundantly  supplied.  At  the  head  of 
this  class  of  expositors  we  must  undoubtedly  rank  Bishop  Burnet. 
His  Scripture  testimonies  are  copious,  his  historical  accounts  of 
controversies  are  full,  without  being  tediously  minute;  his  state- 
ments of  opposing  arguments  are  fair,  and  his  style  easy  and  per- 
spicuous. V'enecr's  Exposition,  in  two  volumes,  may  be  read 
with  advantage,  as  an  introduction  to  Burnet,  from  whom  he 
often  borrows  largely,  as  may  be  seen  if  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare,  for  instance,  their  respective  expositions  of 
the  seventeenth  Article.  His  chief  defect  lies  in  duelling  upon 
controversies  of  his  time,  which  have  long  since  sunk  into  ob- 
livion. Archdeacon  Welchman's  "  Notes  upon  the  Articles" 
exhibit  a  useful  compendium  of  proofs  from  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.  Professor  Hey's  Divinity  Lectures,  read  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambiidge,  are  not  often  taken  up  by  any  except  the 
clerical  student,  by  whom  they  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
storehouse  of  theolosical  learning,  and  valuable  not  less  for  their 
moderation  and  candour,  than  for  the  mass  of  erudition  which  they 
place  under  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The  exposition  which  forms 
part  of  Tomline's  "  Elements  of  Theology,"  is  clear,  able,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended  by  its  author — "  the  use  of 
young  students  in  divinity."  It  is  not  unsuitable  for  the  educated 
general  reader;  but  still  it  left  vacant  the  hiatus  valdt  dejiendta  of 
the  theological  library.  This  chasm  Dr.  Waite  has  now  filled, 
and  tilled  it  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
will  do  good  service  to  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  period,  many  will  doubtless  be  of  opi- 
nion that  this  service  derives  additional  value  from  the  time  at 
which  it  has  been  rendered.     That  our  Church  has  any  thing  to 
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dread  from  a  late  important  measure,  or  from  any  measure  far 
more  important  than  that  was,  so  long  as  she  is  true  to  herself, 
Me  never  can  apprehend.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  us, that 
the  present  conjuncture  calls,  on  many  accounts,  for  more  than 
usual  exertions.  In  Ireland  especially,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  what  is  done  quietly  and  unpretendingly,  will  as  assuredly  suc- 
ceed as  failure  will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play. VVhen  the  heats  oi  political  contention  shall  subside,  and  be 
succeeded  by  a  season  favourable  to  reason  and  reflection,  if  those 
advantages  be  taken  of  the  opportunities  which  then  will  present 
themselves,  in  the  way  which  sagacity  may  suggest,  and  a  zeal 
according  to  knowledge  eHFectuate — we  may  hope  to  see  Pro- 
testantism extending  on  every  side,  and  the  blessings  of  industry, 
education,  order  and  domestic  happiness,  which  have  ever  fol- 
lowed in  her  train,  overspreading  a  land  now  devoted  to  igno- 
rance, outrage  and  barbarian  recklessness.  One  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  will  be  found  in  the 
circulation  of  books  suited  for  the  middle  classes,  (for  here  the 
grand  effort  should  be  made,)  which,  without  hurting  their  feel- 
ings, or  offending  their  just  and  natural  pride,  will  show  them 
what  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  really  are,  the  solid  grounds 
upon  which  they  rest,  and  the  irrefragable  arguments  adducible  in 
their  support.  It  strikes  us  that  the  volume  now  before  us  is 
well  suited  for  this  purpose. 

To  all  who  have  any  anxiety  on  this  subject,  we  recommend  a 
diligent  perusal  of  this  volume  of  Discourses,  in  which,  according 
to  our  judgment,  the  author  has  fully  attained  the  object  which 
he  had  m  view;  namely, 

"  to  impress  a  conviction  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  of  the  scriptural 
character  of  the  Articles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  important 
duties  with  which  the  belief  of  them  is  intimately  connected."  "  He 
does  not  presume  to  set  up  his  own  opinions  as  the  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  which  the  compilers 
have  set  him  so  eminent  an  example,  he  hopes  he  has  proved  that  every 
one  of  the  Articles  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  that  they  may  be  conscientiously  subscribed  by  every  clergy- 
man, and  ought  to  be  received  by  every  true  Churchman." — Author  s 
Vreface. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  extracts, 
which  we  do  not  doubt  will  excite  in  him  a  desire  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  work  from  which  they  are  taken. 

"  That  the  great  and  glorious  Being,  whose  unity  we  believe  and 
whose  perfections  we  adore,  has  deigned  to  reveal  himself  as  standing  in 
a  threefold  relation  to  us,  as  the  Father  who  has  made,  the  Son  who  has 
redeemed,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctifies  us — is  the  doctrine  of  our 
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Artitlo.  That  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  word  ol"  God,  I  trust  to  be 
nhlo  to  prove,  and  likewise  to  make  appear  that  a  sincere  belief  of  it  is  a 
source  of  the  highest  hope  and  consolation. 

"  I.  The  truth  of  this  distini;\iishiii!jj  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion may  be  demonstrated  by  tlie  three  following  arguments.  1.  That 
the  same  names  and  titles  of  divinity  are  applied  to  each  of  tbe  tbrce 
Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  llt)ly  (ihost,  by  the  sacred  writers  : 
U.  'I'hat  the  same  perlections,  attributes  and  works,  are  ascribed  to  them  : 
and  3.  That  tbe  same  religious  adoration  was  paid  by  the  Church  of 
old,  and  is  still  rccpiired  to  be  paid  to  each. 

"  1.  The  infinite  and  eternal  attributes  of  God,  *  the  Father,'  have 
already  been  demonstrated.  lie  has  been  proved  to  possess  everlasting 
existence  and  unlimited  power;  bis  presence  has  been  shown  to  be  uni- 
versal;  his  goodness  infinitely  beyond  our  thougbt  or  comprehension; 
his  knowledge  to  embrace  every  object  in  the  boundless  regions  of  time 
and  space.  Mis  wisdom  is  said  in  the  Scripture,  to  work  every  thing 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  he  is  '  the  king  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  God,'  to  whom  belong  '  power  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.'  Now  if  these  glorious  and  awful  attributes  can  with 
propriety  be  ascribed  to  any  other  pL'rsons,  they  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  partakers  of  the  same  divine  nature;  for  to  that  nature  alone  they 
belong,  nor  can  they  be  communicated  to  any  other.  This  is  the  point 
intended  to  be  established  in  tbe  Article. 

"  Were  wc  in  speaking  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  to  affirm  that  his  ex- 
istence was  from  everlasting,  his  power  infinite,  and  his  presence  univer- 
sal, we  should  be  guilty  of  blaspbemy;  because  we  should  attribute  to  a 
frail  and  fallible  mortal,  perfections  w^hieb  belong  only  to  the  eternal 
God:  we  should  exalt  ji  weak  and  dependent  creature  to  a  level  with 
the  supreme  and  incomprehensible  Creator.  Nor  would  tbe  blasphemy 
be  diminished,  though  this  monarch  were  conmiissioned  to  make  the  will 
of  Heaven  known  to  all  nations,  and  put  in  possession  of  a  dominion 
that  should  last  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  What  are  we  to  understand 
then,  when,  not  only  tbe  names  and  titles  of  tbe  Divinity,  but  bis  high 
and  holy  attributes  also,  are  ascribed  by  tbe  Prophets,  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  to  the  man  Christ  .lesus?  Are  the  sacred  writers  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  or  is  be  truly  and  pioperly  Divine  r 

"  Holy  men  of  God,  speaking  or  writing  on  so  momentous  a  subject 
as  the  incarnation  of  his  blessed  Son,  would  not  intentionally  use  expres- 
sions calculated  to  mislead ;  and  if  '  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  they  could  not  want  proper  words  to  express  their 
meaning.  When  such  men  ascribe,  then,  to  Jesus  Christ  the  names  and 
perfections  which  belong  to  the  ineftable  God  alone,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  to  Jesus  Christ  belong  '  the  honour  and  might,  tbe  ma- 
jesty and  dominion,'  which  are  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  him, 
'  wlio  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.' 

"  Listen  to  tbe  language  of  inspiration,  hear  in  what  terms  the  writers 
of  tbe  Old  Testament  speak  of  God,  the  Father,  and  compare  thera  with 
tbe  expressions  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Re- 
deemer: — '  In  the  beginning,'  says  the  sacred  historian,  '  God  created 
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the  liefivens  and  the  earth.'  '  In  the  beginning,'  says  the  inspired  Evan- 
gelist, '  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  JFurd  was 
God;  all  things  were  iriade  by  him.'  " — Disc.  II.  Art.  1,  Of  Faith  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  pp.  14 — 16. 

"  To  be  present  every  where  j  to  observe  all  things  that  are  doing  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  by  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  to  direct 
and  contronl  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  are  attributes  that  belong 
only  unto  God.  Hence  he  declares  unto  Moses,  '  In  all  places  where  I 
record  my  name,  there  will  I  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.'  The 
same  omnipresence  is  claimed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  similar  promise  is 
made  by  him  to  his  people  :  '  \^  heresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  Jesus  Christ  is 
said  also  to  rule  all  worlds  j  and  to  rule  all  worlds  he  must  be  present  in 
all  worlds.  He  is  represented  also  as  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  at  the  same  time  present  with  his  servants  in  their  trials  and  afflic- 
tions upon  earth.  iTiis  universal  presence  and  unbounded  dominion, 
asserted  by  the  sacred  writers  to  belong  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world_, 
must  incontestably  prove  him  to  be  truly  and  properly  divine. 

"  eternity,  or  an  existence  without  beginning  and  without  end,  is 
another  attribute  peculiar  to  the  Almighty.  *  From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting,' saj'^s  the  Psalmist,  '  thou  art  God.'  And  the  same  eternity  is 
attributed  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  both  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Isaiah 
styles  him  '  the  everlasting  Father.'  And  of  him  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  says,  '  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.'  His 
unchangeableness  he  contrasts  with  the  nuitability  of  all  created  things; 
they  shall  perish,  but  he  shall  endure;  and  whilst  all  created  beings  pass 
away,  'Jesus  Christ,'  he  declares,  '  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.' 

"  But  not  only  the  same  attributes,  the  same  works  arc  also  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  unto  God.  He  is  said  to  have  spread  the  heavens 
above  our  head,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet  :  *  for  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible.'  The  preservation  also  of  the  universe  is  in 
like  manner  attributed  to  the  Redeemer  :  '  for  he  upholdeth  all  things,' 
says  the  Apostle,  '  by  the  word  of  his  power,'  and  '  by  him  all  things 
consist.'  Now  creation,  the  Apostle  Paul  argues,  is  the  strongest  demon- 
stration of  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  and  they  who,  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  do  not  infer  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the 
Creator,  he  affirms  to  be  without  excuse.  The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  word  of  God,  cannot  be  controverted  ; 
foi'  he  is  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  governor  of  the  world  ;  to 
him  belongs  that  empire  which  knows  no  bounds  but  those  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  '  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.'  " — Und. 
pp.  19-21. 

"  II.  By  a  testimony  not  less  clear  and  decisive  may  the  personality 
and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  proved.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  dis- 
tinct in  person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  apparent  from  the  dis- 
tinct operations  attributed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures.     A  person  is  asepa- 
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liito  voluntary  ai^cnt.  '  The  acts  of  a  mind  prove  the  existence  of  ;» 
mind  ;  and  in  whatever  a  mind  resides  is  a  person.  The  seat  of  intel- 
lect is  a  person.'  The  acts  of  the  Spirit  of  Ciod,  therefore,  prove  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit  of  (iod.  He  comforts,  he  enlightens,  he  sanctifies 
his  people,  'i'he  Reilcemer  styles  him  the  Comforter.  lie  assures  his 
disciples  that  he  w  ill  send  him  to  them,  and  that  he  shall  testify  of  him. 
'I'he  apostles  also  represent  him  as  an  intelligent  agent,  speaking  and 
M  illing  his  own  purposes  ;  and  he  is  frctjucntly  dcscrihed  as  sending  his 
mes^enge^s,  as  teaching,  reminding,  or  re|)ioving  mankind,  as  grieved  at 
their  wickedness,  and  forsaking  them  for  their  sins.  These  representa- 
tions sufficiently  prove  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  power  or  operation 
of  the  Talhcr  or  the  Son,  l)ul  a  separate  volinitary  agent  ;  his  divinity  is 
demonstrated  by  the  same  arguments  as  those  by  which  that  of  our 
blessed  Hedccmcr  is  e.>tahli>he(l.  The  same  divine  names  and  titles  are 
given  to  him  by  the  sacred  writers  }  to  him  they  ascribe  the  same  infi- 
iiite  attributes  and  perfections;  and  they  represent  him  as  eipially, 
though  distinctly  engaged  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent and  mysterious  works  of  creation  and  redemj)tion." — llnd.  p.  22. 

"  The  difference  between  those  who  believe  and  those  who  deny  this 
important  doctrine,  is  not  merely  of  opinion,  but  of  condition  and  hopes. 
The  one  is  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;  the  other  is  at 
enmity  with  his  Maker.  The  one  enjoys  all  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption  ;  the  other  is  insensible  of  their  existence.  The 
one  has  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  (ihnst;  the  other  has  '  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  (ihost.'  The  one  has  all  the 
persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  united  in  promoting  his  peace  and 
salvation;  the  other  is  without  any  assured  interest  in  their  favour.  'Ihe 
hope  of  the  one  is  full  of  immortality;  clouds  and  darkness  overhang  the 
future  prospects  of  the  other." — Ibid.  pp.  25,  26. 

•'  To  be  styled  the  '  Son  of  God'  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  '  the  very  and 
eternal  God  ;'  for  what  difierence  of  nature  can  there  be  betwixt  a  father 
and  his  son?  If  this  term  were  applied  to  him,  indeed,  in  regard  to  his 
human  nature  alone,  it  would  only  prove  that  he  was  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  more  eminent  sense  than  other  men ;  but  St.  John  teaches  us, 
tliat  this  title  is  given  him  in  res|)ect  to  bis  divine  nature.  That  Evan- 
gelist begins  his  Gospel  with  a  precise  account  of  the  pre-existence  and 
flivinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  styles  '  the  Word.'  '  In  the  beginning,' 
he  says,  '  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  w  ith  God,  and  the  Word 
Avas  God;  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 
'rhese  solemn  wortls  fully  express  the  doctrine  of  the  first  proposition  of 
our  Article;  they  declare  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God  ;  they 
reveal  the  distinction  that  subsists  between  his  person  and  that  of  the 
Father,  and  they  imply  that  he  was  '  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Fatiier  ;'  for,  according  to  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  '  he  who  was 
always  a  Father,  had  always  a  Son  ;'  the  Father  could  not  be  eternal 
without  tlie  Son's  being  so  likewise  ;  neither  can  there  be  a  Son  without 
generation.     The  same   doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Prophet  Micah,  who 
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foretold  that  the  ruler  to  be  born  for  the  redemption  of  Israel,  should  be 
he,  '  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, /;•«/«  everlasting.'  St.  Paul 
also  declares,  that,  '  in  the  fulness  of  time,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made 
of  a  woman  ;'  so  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  before  he  was  made  of  a 
woman.  In  another  place  also,  he  assures  us,  that  '  he  was  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.'  Eternal 
generation  is,  indeed,  an  idea  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding  ; 
yet  if  we  presume  to  assign  a  time  for  the  '  going  forth'  of  tlie  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  and  set  limits  to  the  existence  of  him  who  is  '  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting,'  we  make  the  eternal  Son  of  God  a  creature, 
and  consequently  neither  entitled  to  the  worship  wliich  he  claims,  nor 
capable  of  effecting  the  salvation  for  which  he  was  sent." — Disc.  III. 
Art.  2,  Of  the  IVurd  or  Son  of  God,  SfC.,  pp.  30,  31. 

ii  tills  volume  should  fall  in  the  way  of  any  persons — young 
persons  especially — who  either  from  inadvertency,  thoughtless- 
ness, or  any  other  cause,  have  joined  in  the  assemblies  of  those 
who,  in  their  own  conceited  language,  are  "  people  who  think  for 
themselves,"  thereby  meaning  that  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
— we  earnestly  intreat  them  to  read — to  read  and  to  maturely 
consider — the  second  and  third  of  these  Discourses.  If  they  are 
really  desirous  of  finding  "  that  better  way,"  if  they  are  honestly 
endeavouring  to  think,  for  themselves,  their  own  good  sense  will 
inmiediately  point  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  being  informed  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  following  passage  from  Discourse  IV.  Article  3,  on 
Christ's  descent  into  hell,  deserves  attention  for  the  practical  use 
which  it  draws  from  an  obscure  and  doubtful  point  of  theology. 

"  A  reception  of  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  considered  as  essential  to 
salvation.  Yet  on  account  of  the  constant  profession  we  make  of  our 
belief  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  whenever  we  repeat  the  creed  in  the 
Church,  it  is  important  to  understand  clearly  what  we  mean.  Every 
thing  also  that  relates  to  the  Redeemer  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the 
heart  that  loves  hiui;  and  a  very  low  estimate  must  be  taken  of  that 
man's  religion  who  can  treat  any  action  of  so  glorious  a  benefactor  as  a 
matter  of  inditlerence.  But  though  an  error  on  this  point  may  not  be 
followed  by  any  pernicious  consequences,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
of  great  value  and  importance,  and  has  a  stronger  bearing  on  the  faith 
and  practice  of  Christians,  than  a  slight  consideration  of  the  subject  may 
lead  us  to  apprehend. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  shows  that  what  the  Son  of  God  undertook  for 
our  redemption,  he  has  completely  fulfilled.  He  w-as  to  satisfy  for  man- 
kind the  law  of  death  ;  he  was  to  undergo  that  punishment  to  which  the 
sin  of  Adam  had  subjected  all  bis  posterity.  Had  no  intimation  been 
given  of  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  his  body,  the  enemies  of  his  re- 
ligion might  have  said  that  his  death  was  but  a  trance,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion only  an  awaking  from  a  long  continued  sleep.  Now  we  are  assured 
that  his  dissolution  was  real;   his  body,  like  that  of  other  men,  returned 
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to  the  cartli  as  it  was,  and  liis  spirit  returned  to  Cod,  who  gave  it.  His 
rcsurreetictM,  therefore,  couUi  be  no  liehision,  but  will  remain  an  ever- 
lastini;  monument  ot  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  a  sure  foundation  of 
hope  and  eomfort  to  his  followers  through  all  generations. 

"  The  departure  of  his  soul  to  the  aboiles  of  the  blessed  proves  also  a 
truth  denied  by  some  aneient  hereties,  and  not  always  elearly  understood 
and  fully  assented  to  by  modern  Christians,  that  our  Redeemer  really 
had  a  liinnan  soul.  .Many  are  still  prone  to  eonsider  the  Saviour  oidy  as 
a  Divine  being,  and  to  imagine  that  the  eternal  Son  of  (iod  merely  ani- 
mated a  human  bodyj  and  thus  while  they  are  desirous  to  honour  the 
Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,  forget  the  consideration  that  is  (Uic 
to  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  '  But  the  right  faith  is,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and  Man.  God,  of  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  begotten  before  the  world ;  and  Man,  of  the  substance  of  his 
mother,  born  in  the  Morld ;  perfect  God,  and  perfect  ]Man;  of  a  reason- 
able soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting.'  And  this  doctrine  of  the  humanity 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  full  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  It  shows 
lis  that  our  Redeemer  was  a  being  subject  to  the  like  feelings  and  pas- 
sions as  ourselves  J  that  he  has  undergone  the  same  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, and  therefore  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  us  wlien  we  fall, 
and  to  succour  us  when  we  are  tempted.  It  proves  also  that  there  must 
be  something  of  a  sublime  and  immortal  nature  in  the  human  soul, 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  so  intimate  an  union  with  the  Son  of  God, 
and  teaches  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  communion  with  the 
Deity,  for  which  we  hence  learn  that  our  nature  is  fitted,  and  for  which 
it  was  so  manifestly  designed.  Were  we  as  deeply  impressed  with  this 
reflection  as  we  ought,  how  anxiously  should  we  endeavour  to  disengage 
ourselves  from  those  sensual  allurements  that  cliain  down  this  particle  of 
the  Divinity  within  us,  and  to  free  our  minds  from  the  perturbations  of 
earthly  passions,  which  so  intercept  and  interrupt  om-  communion  with 
our  God.'' — pp.  .j^,  55. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  Discourse  on  the  twenty-eighth  Article,  we 
have  a  summary  of  the  principal  arguments  against  Transubstan- 
tiation,  urged  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner;  but  so  untinged 
with  any  thing  like  illiberal  feeling,  so  free  from  all  controversial 
asperity,  that  the  most  rigid  Roman  Catholic  could  not  possibly 
find  in  them  the  slightest  reason  to  take  offence.  Indeed  this  cha- 
racter pervades  the  whole  work. 

"  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  often  highly  figurative,  but 
its  metaphors  are  in  general  easy  to  be  understood.  Our  Lord,  for  ex- 
ample, calls  himself  the  true  vine,  and  the  door  of  the  sheepfold  •  yet  no 
one  considers  him  as  a  door  or  a  tree:  so  in  the  Sacrament,  when  he 
commands  us  to  eat  his  body  and  blood,  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
think  he  means  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  his  real  body  and  blood. 
Yet  a  desire  to  increase  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  this  ordinance  has 
led  the  Romanists  into  this  error,  and  it  is  now  universally  believed 
amongst  them  that  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  actually 
changed  by  consecration  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     This  is 
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tlie  doctrine  of  Transubstanliation  concleiuned  in  the  Article,  which,  it 
says,  '  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions.' 

"  Strange  as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  it  has  been  received  by  men  of 
the  finest  understanding;  and  the  most  powerful  talents  have  been  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  transformation.  The 
most  ingenious  theories  have  been  invented,  and  the  most  subtle  logic 
employed  to  establish  that  which  is  immediately  disproved  by  our  senses. 
The  scriptural  authorities  urged  by  the  Romanists  in  its  favour  are  the 
words  used  by  our  Lord  : — '  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body  and  this  is  my 
blood;'  and  also  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  in  which  he  says,  '  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.' 

"  That  the  first  of  these  expressions  is  merely  a  figure  is  evident,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  was  then  living  and  addressing  his  disciples.  He 
could  not  take  his  body  in  his  hands,  nor  offer  them  his  blood  in  the 
cup,  for  it  had  not  yet  been  shed.  If  the  bread  which  he  brake  had  been 
changed,  he  would  have  had  two  bodies,  one  of  which  would  have  been 
instrumental  in  presenting  the  other  to  his  apostles.  Of  such  a  trans- 
formation they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea;  and  if  it 
took  not  place  in  this  first  sacrament,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe 
it  has  been  effected  in  any  other? 

"  It  is  doubted  by  many  eminent  divines,  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, whether  the  discourse  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  St.  John,  lias 
any  reference  to  the  Sacrament.  If  it  has,  and  the  vvords,  as  the  Papists 
contend,  are  to  be  taken  literally,  they  prove  that  our  Saviour's  body  is 
bread.  '  1  am  the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth  life  unto  the  world.'  But  bread,  they  maintain,  is  never  eaten  in 
the  Lord's  supper. 

"  Jesus  Christ  has  also  expressly  declared  that  nothing  corporeal  is 
intended  by  these  expressions,  but  that  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  '  The  words,'  he  says,  '  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life.'  So  little  foundation  is  there  in  Holy  Writ  for 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

"  The  Article  next  asserts  that  '  it  overthrows  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment.' It  does  this  by  confounding  the  outward  and  visible  sign  with 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Bread  and  wine  are  the  outward  sign 
in  the  Lord's  supper;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  the  invisible  ob- 
jects. Admit  transubstantiation,  and  the  bread  and  wine  continue  a 
sign  no  longer :  they  become  the  very  things  signified,  and  instead  of  a 
sacrament  we  have  a  sacrifice.  St.  Luke  also  states  that  our  Lord  com- 
manded his  disciples  '  to  do  this  in  rcniembrunce  of  him.'  To  eat  and 
drink  his  body  and  blood  in  remembrance  of  his  body  and  blood,  is  to 
use  him  who  is  present  in  memorial  of  himself  supposed  to  be  absent. 
This  abolishes  the  commemoration  intended  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently '  overthrows  the  nature  of  a  sacrament.' 

"  That  transubstantiation  should  give  '  occasion  to  many  super- 
stitions,' was  naturally  to  be  expected.     For  what  honour  can  be  too 
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ijicat  to  l)c  oftcrcd  to  a  crucified  Deity  immediately  present  to  tlie  senses ! 
\\'liat  clficacy  too  wondciiul  to  be  looked  tor  from  a  sacrifice  so  divine  ! 
The  Romanists  therefore  suppose  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  rentiers 
the  prayers  of  all  present  acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  con- 
secrated host  is  capable  of  procuring  benefits  both  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  It  is  imagined  to  have  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  ope- 
rate independently  of  the  heart  and  understanding.  Hence  they  not 
only  use  the  cons^ocratcd  wafer  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  but  kneel  before 
it,  as  in  the  presence  of  incarnate  Divinity.  Coiumuiiicants  are,  indeed, 
by  our  own  Church  commanded  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling;  but 
this  is  explained  in  the  Kubrick,  not  to  be  done  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ,  *  but  only  for  a  signification  of  our 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  of  Christ  therein 
given  to  all  worthy  receivers,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  profanation  and 
disorder.'  Kneeling  seems  to  be  the  posture  best  suited  to  those  who 
are  confessing  their  sins,  and  most  expressive  of  the  humility  and  grati- 
tude that  ought  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  partakers  of  a  sacred  ordinance. 

"  Transubstantiation  is  a  doctrine  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  It 
was  not  so  much  as  known  in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  800  years,  nor 
was  it  publicly  acknowledged  as  a  tenet  of  the  Church  of  Rome  until  it 
was  asserted  to  be  '  the  only  true  and  orthodox'  doctrine,  by  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  held  in  the  year  1215.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  Fathers,  and  St.  Augustine,  whom  the  Roman  Church  venerates 
more  than  them  all,  lays  down  this  rule  for  the  right  understanding  of 
Scripture.  '  If  the  speech,'  he  says,  '  be  a  precept  forbidding  some 
heinous  wickedness  or  crime,  or  commanding  us  to  do  good,  it  is  not 
figurative ;  but  if  it  seem  to  command  any  heinous  wickedness  or  crime, 
or  to  forbid  that  which  is  profitable  or  beneficial  to  others,  it  is  figurative. 
For  example,  *  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'  This  seems  to  command  a  heinous  wick- 
edness and  crime,  therefore  it  is  a  figure,  commanding  us  to  communi- 
cate of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  with  delight  and  advantage  to  lay 
up  in  our  memory  that  his  flesh  was  crucified  and  wounded  for  us.'  " — 
pp.  410—414. 

The  reader  is  now  able  to  judge  of  the  work  before  us  for 
himself.  We  shall  only  add,  that  if  from  these  specimens  he 
shall  be  induced  to  go  through  the  volume,  we  anticipate,  judging 
from  our  own  experience,  that  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  grati- 
fied and  instructed. 


Art,  VI. — Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinio7is  of  Jus- 
tin Martijr.      By  John,   Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Master  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge:  Deightons.     Lon- 
don: Rivingtons.      1829.     Svo.     pp.219.     7s.  OVi. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in   the  present  day  to  meet  with  per- 
sons, who,  by  the  help  of  a  slight  and  second-hand  acquaintance 
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with  the  treatises  of  Daille  and  Barbeyrac,  have  persuaded  them- 
selves without  further  examination,  that  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Christians  are  utterly  worthless,  and  calculated  rather  to  give 
support  to  error  than  to  throw  any  useful  light  on  Scripture,  or 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  They  have  been  told,  perhaps, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  appeals  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
for  a  proof,  that  those  peculiar  points  in  her  faith  and  practice, 
which  we  reprehend  as  the  corruptions  of  a  later  age,  were  in 
fact  the  tenets  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  have  been  invaria- 
bly maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  very  days  of 
the  Apostles  till  now :  and  being  firmly  persuaded  that  these 
tenets  are  contrary  to  Scripture,  and,  consequently,  false  and  per- 
nicious, they  cast  off  all  regard  to  the  authority  of  antiquity,  and 
look  not  merely  with  distrust,  but  with  aversion  and  disdain,  to 
the  opinions  of  men,  whom  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
consider  as  the  precursors  of  Popery,  and  the  corruptors  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  "  Give  us,"  they  say,  "  the  warrant  of 
Scripture ;  show  us  any  thing  plainly  revealed  therein,  and  we 
are  ready  to  embrace  it  with  unhesitating  faith;  but  tell  us  not  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  for  in  things  pertaining  to  God  we 
cannot  bow  to  any  human  authority — much  less  to  the  authority 
of  those  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  the  parents  of  error."  In 
this  way  of  groundless  assumption,  which  they  would  fain  have 
pass  for  cogent  argument,  some,  who  are  accounted  guides  by  the 
unlearned,  attempt  to  justify  their  prejudices,  or  to  veil  their  igno- 
rance. 

Now  when  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  we  ap- 
peal to  them  not  as  judges,  but  as  ivitiiesses.  In  the  first  place, 
we  appeal  to  them  as  "  witnesses  and  keepers  of  Holy  Writ ;"  and 
prove  from  their  testimony,  and  from  it  alone,  the  integrity  and 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  Suppose  we  had  no  proof 
from  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Christians  that,  from  the  very  first 
foundation  of  the  Church,  the  four  Gospels  which  we  now  re- 
ceive, and  none  but  those,  were  appealed  to,  as  the  inspired  works 
of  the  Evangelists,  whose  names  they  bear;  or  suppose  that  their 
evidence  had  leant  wholly  on  the  other  side,  that  they  had  men- 
tioned the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  seldom,  or  slightingly,  and 
had  quoted  with  approbation  and  deference  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes,  or  the  compilation  of  Marcion  ;  and,  that  they  had  left 
us  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  without  any  means  of  ascertaining  from 
their  testimony,  whether  they  received  as  inspired,  or  rejected  as 
spurious,  those  other  Apostolical  writings  which  complete  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  on  this 
hypothesis,  the  foundations  of  our  faith  would  be  utterly  removed, 
or  at  least,  that  our  present  Scriptures  could  form  no  secure  part 
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of  it?  Wore  no  other  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Christinri  Tathers,  tlicir  testnnoiiy  to  the  inte-irity  and  inspiration 
of  God's  \\  ritten  Word,  as  it  is  now  received  in  the  Chnrch,  v.onId 
lender  their  works  of  inestimable  value  ;  for  if  it  were  possible  to 
deprive  us  of  them,  we  shouhl  be  sorely  puzzled  to  separate  the 
chiiti  trom  ll)e  wheat,  to  distinguish  between  trntli  and  error,  and 
to  render  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  This  will,  on 
mature  consideration,  be  admitted  by  every  reflecting  mind.  But 
the  generalitv  of  persons  seem  hardly  to  be  conscious  in  how  ureal 
a  degree  their  faith  and  practice  is  supj)orted  by  the  tradition  of 
the  Church,  handed  down  to  us  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  clearly  traced  through  tlie  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  To  make  this  matter  plain  we  must  again  have  recourse 
to  supposition. 

Let  us  sujjpose,  then,  that  a  Christian  missionary  should  make 
Ins  way,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  to  some  country  in  Central 
Africa  yet  undiscovered,  and  wholly  cut  off  fiom  all  means  of 
intercourse  with  any  Christian  people:  that,  on  his  arrival  into 
this  country,  lie  should  faithfully  translate  the  entiie  Scriptures 
into  its  vernacular  language :  and  having  succeeded  in  convincing; 
the  nihabitants  that  this  book  was  the  inspned  Word  of  God,  and 
that  their  salvation  depended  on  their  embracing  its  doctrines,  and 
confornnng  to  its  rules,  he  was,  at  this  point  of  his  labours,  cut 
oft  by  disease,  before  he  had  had  time  to  form  the  people  into  a 
Christian  community;  thus  leaving  them  without  guidance  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  to  con- 
stitute a  church  for  themselves,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
government  and  discipline  of  other  churches,  and  without  any 
means  of  referring  for  direction  either  to  their  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, or  to  their  formularies  of  faith.  W  hen  we  consider  what 
infinite  varieties  of  opinion,  both  as  to  discipline  and  doctrine, 
prevail  among  those  who  are  possessed  of  these  auxiliary  liglits, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  believe,  that  a  people  in  the  situation  we 
have  just  supposed,  should  ever  be  able  to  arrive  at  anything  like 
unity  of  faith  or  piactice,  or  even  to  form  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
Christian  church.  Few  will  be  so  bold  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
apostolical  form  of  church  government  is  so  plainly  laid  down  in 
Scripture,  that  a  people  so  circumstanced  must  necessarily  find  it 
out,  or  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  and  of  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  observed,  are  all  so 
plainly  revealed,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  discover  them  ;  and  few 
will  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  deny,  that  they  would  almost  of  neces- 
sity fall  into  every  imaginable  kind  of  heresy  and  schism,  without  a 
hope  of  having  their  divisions  healed  and  their  errors  rectified^  till 
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they  became  acquainted  with  other  and  older  Christian  churches, 
and  learned  from  them  to  regulate  their  discipline,  to  reform  their 
rites,  and  to  interpret  Scripture  in  conformity  to  the  creeds  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Many  Christians  amongst  us,  in  denying  their  obligations  to  the 
ancient  Fathers,  and  asserting  their  own  sufficiency,  without  their 
aid,  to  extract  from  Scripture  alone  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us,  as  Christians,  to  believe  or  to  do,  act 
just  as  ignorantly,  or  just  as  dishonestly,  as  the  modern  Deist  does 
in  denying  his  obligations  to  Scripture,  and  asserting  the  suffi- 
ciency of  reason  alone  to  guide  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  all  our  duty  towards  him.  But,  after  all,  there  are  very  few 
(perhaps  we  should  rather  say  none  in  their  senses)  who  do  not 
habitually  seek  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  religious  tenets,  and  to 
show  that  their  views  of  Scripture  doctrine  are  sound  and  ortho- 
dox, by  appealing  to  the  public  formularies  of  their  church,  or  to 
the  authority  of  men  of  great  repute  for  piety  and  learning,  who 
have  openly  maintained  the  same  opinions.  For  as  the  Christian 
religion  was  delivered  to  the  world  perfect  and  complete  in  all  its 
parts  and  proportions,  by  those  to  whom  the  office  of  promul- 
gating it  was  divinely  committed,  it  follows,  that  whatsoever  is 
new  in  religion  must  of  necessity  be  false ;  and  this  conse(juence 
is  so  universally  perceived,  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  such 
enthusiasts  as  fancy  that  they  themselves  have  an  extraordinary 
divine  commission,  those  who  acknowledge  the  Written  Word  of 
God  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  are  no  less  anxious  than  the 
Romanist  to  prove  that  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the 
same  with  that  which  was  received  from  the  beginning.  And  this 
can  hardly  be  done,  (unless  men  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  take  it 
for  granted,)  in  any  other  way  than  by  tracing  it  upward  through 
the  Fathers  to  the  i^postles  themselves,  or  at  least,  to  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  them.  The  Romanist  has  added  what 
he  calls  the  Unwritten  Word  to  the  Written  Word  of  God ;  and 
he  cannot  be  confuted,  but  by  showing  that  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  appealed  to  Scripture,  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith,  and  that  those  traditions,  which  have  no  support  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  which  constitute  the  Unwritten  Word,  are  not,  as  it  is 
pretended,  of  apostolical  origin,  but  are  clearly  the  offspring  of 
far  later  ages;  and  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  historians  of  the  Church.  The 
Socinian,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  from  the  Written  Word,  and 
denies  almost  every  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation: 
the  Quaker  denies  that  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist were  instituted  by  Christ  for  the  perpetual  observance  of 
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Ills  proplo.  Tlir  IciK'ts  of  those  st'ctarios  ;iio  so  (liiimotriciillv 
oppost'ii  to  the  phiiii  words  of  Sciiptiiie,  thiit  it  in:jy  scciii  that  an 
appeal  to  Scripture  alone  is  requisite  for  tlieir  entire  confutation. 
\vt,  in  ilisputing  with  the  Socinian  or  the  Quaker,  every  one 
perceives  what  coniii  niation  is  added  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  by  proving,  that  from  the  ihiys  of  the  Apostles,  the 
doctrines  of  the  (.lodhead  of  Christ,  his  Incarnation  i\m\  Atotic- 
luent,  were  invariably  maintained  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Catholic  Church;  that  those  sacraments  were  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  sicnerally  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  tlie  observance  of  them  was  intermitted.  If 
all  the  Christian  writers  of  the  three  first  centuries  had  observed 
a  deep  silence  on  all  these  points,  if  in  the  entire  compass  of  their 
writings  we  could  find  no  trace  of  these  fundamental  doctrines, 
we  must  have  been  forced  to  abandon  them,  not  nierely  as  matters 
of  doubtful  disputation,  but  as  the  manifest  corruptions  of  a  later 
age,  which  had  attached  to  the  words  of  Scripture  a  sense  un- 
known  to  the  Apostles,  and  never  recognised  in  the  first  and 
purest  ages  of  Christianity. 

All  this  implies  not  the  smallest  defect  or  insufficiency  in  God's 
written  Word.  Every  pious  mind  will  join  with  gratitude  in  the 
rapturous  exclamation  of  Tertullian:  "  Adoro  Scripturas  pleni- 
tudinem."  What  makes  this  plenitude  of  Scripture,  as  an  entire 
and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  so  truly  wonderful  is  this, 
that  the  sacred  writers  never  had  it  in  their  minds  to  draw  up 
such  a  rule  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  Church  ;  but 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  wrote,  so  ordered  the  matter,  that 
though  the  separate  treatises  which  compose  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  were,  for  the  most  part,  occasionally  written, 
and  expressly  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  respectively  addressed,  yet  there  is 
nc>  necessary  point  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  of  faith  or  practice, 
which  is  not  someivhere  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  plainly 
deducible  from  it:  but  this  very  want  of  copiousness,  of  method, 
and  systematical  arrangement,  again  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should  have  recourse  for  guidance  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Christians,  and  above  all,  to  those  compendious  summaries  of 
Christian  doctrine,  those  tuttouj  hlayr^i;,  as  the  apostle  calls  them, 
which  were  unquestionably  drawn  up  for  the  instruction  of  their 
converts  by  the  direction  of  the  apostles  themselves. 

If  it  be  required  of  every  Christian  minister,  not  only  to  per- 
suade the  docile,  but"  to  convince  the  gainsayers ;"  if  every  scribe 
that  is  rightly  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  able, 
like  a  wealthy  householder,  to  produce  out  of  his  treasures  things 
new  and  old;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  Christian 
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Fathers — those  at  least  of  the  three  first  centuries — should  form 
an  indispensable  part  of  every  well  arranged  system  of  theological 
education ;  and  that  it  is  rather  more  to  be  desired,  that  those 
who  are  designed  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  should  acquire, 
during  their  residence  in  our  learned  universities,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers  and  historians  of  the  primitive  Church, 
than  that  they  should  attain  a  critical  skill  in  the  niceties  of  Greek 
metre,  and  dedicate  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
classical  taste.  It  was  by  their  profound  theological  learning,  by 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  venerable  remains  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  that  the  great  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  flourished  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Restoration* — men 
"  famous  in  their  generation,  men  of  renown" — secured  to  them- 
selves a  never-dying  name,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  purified  our 
national  Church  from  all  its  corruptions,  and  restored  it,  both  in 
discipline  and  doctrine,  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  apostolic  age.  Tlie  revival  of  those  studies,  which 
are  so  indispensable  to  sound  theology,  will,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded with  great  satisfaction  by  all  who  feel  a  true  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  national  Church,  and  who  know  how  important 
it  is,  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  office  of  inculcating 
and  maintaining  its  pure  doctrines  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  truth  and  error;  not  mistaking  for  Popery 
some  of  the  usages  and  tenets  of  the  primitive  church,  nor  taking 
for  Gospel  truth  the  crude  conjectures  and  unauthorised  conclu- 
sions of  certain  modern  half-dissenters,  who  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose  remotest  re- 
searches into  antiquity  hardly  extend  through  two  centuries,  and 
with  whom  the  opinions  of  Owen,  Howe,  and  Baxter,  M'eigh 
more  than  the  consentient  judgment  of  all  the  ancient  Fatliers  : 
and  if  such  a  revival  has  actually  taken  place, — if  the  students  of 
divinity  in  both  our  universities  have  had  their  attention  again 
directed  to  "the  old  paths,"  and  they  are  beginning  to  ask  "where 
is  the  good  way,  and  to  walk  therein ;"  if  the  Regius  Professors 
of  Divinity,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  offered  them- 
selves as  guides  in  this  long-deserted  track, — to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln belongs  the  exclusive  honour  of  having  given  the  first  impulse 
to  the  work,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  theology, 
which,  we  trust,  will  enable  the  divines  of  the  present  age  to  rival 
the  achievements  of  their  most  distinguished  predecessors,  and 
preserve  us  from  the  infidel  encroachments  of  German  neologism, 
and  the  insidious  approaches  of  modern  Popery. 

*  Those  most  learned  prelates,  Dr.  W.  Beveridgc  and  Dr.  Geo.  Bull,  tliougli  they 
were  not  consecrated  bishops  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  belong  to  this  period.  Be- 
vcridge  was  born,  A:D.  1636;  Bull,  1634. 
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Nt'aily  four  ypa's  liave  now  elapsed  since  Dr.  Kaye  presented 
to  tlie  public  liis  "  Judcsiastical  History  of  the  Second  and 
Tliird  Centuries,  illustrated  tVoni  the  Writings  of  Tertullian."  i\\ 
that  work,  which  contained  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author,  as  llegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  during  the  Lent  and  Kaster  terms  of 
ISC),  the  learned  Prelate  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Mosheim, 
filling  up  his  outline,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  the  w ritings  of  Tertullian  supplied,  and  examining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  in  'IVi tullian's  day,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  'rimty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  J'jigland. 
To  the  whole  was  prefixed  a  life  of  Tertullian,  in  which  all  that 
could  be  collected  of  him  was  ably  told,  with  a  general  account 
of  his  various  treatises,  distinguishing  those  which  were  written 
before  and  after  his  addicting  himself  to  the  schism  of  Montanus; 
and,  under  some  one  or  other  of  the  heads  into  which  the  work 
was  divided,  a  complete  analysis  was  given  of  all  Tertullian's 
writings,  interspersed  with  many  very  valuable  remarks  and  criti- 
cisms, and  evincing,  in  almost  every  page,  the  Bishop's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  autiior,  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  W  hen  the  liishop  of  Lincoln's  work 
on  Tertulliaii  lirst  made  its  appearance,  some  objections  were 
made  to  its  title,  and  some  to  the  too  great  technicality  of  its  ar- 
rangement—especially with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
almost  all  our  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  supported  by  quotations 
from  Tertullian.  It  is  dithcult,  perhaps,  for  a  divinity  professor 
to  make  his  lectures  generally  interesting.  If  it  C(ui  be  done,  we 
are  contident  that  those  who  now  fill  the  theological  chair  in  our 
ancient  universities  will  discover  the  secret.  Meanwhile,  with 
respect  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whilst  we  are  ready  to  admit, 
that  a  more  inviting  plan  might  have  been  thought  of  for  a  printed 
book,  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  a  better  method  could  have 
been  invented  for  a  course  of  public  lectures,  designed  almost 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  students  who  were 
candidates  for  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England.  Of  this,  at 
least,  we  are  sure,  that  many  years  must  pass  before  any  English 
student  in  divinity  will  attempt  to  go  through  the  works  of  Ter- 
tullian without  the  help  of  Dr.  Kaye's  Analysis;  and  that  the 
time  will  never  be  when  those  who  are  best  versed  in  the  produc- 
tions of  this  Father,  may  not  recur  with  pleasure  and  with  profit 
to  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centu- 
ries, illustrated  from  the  Writings  of  Tertullian." 

The  work  which  is  now  before  us  is  very  modestly  entitled 
'*  Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr." 
It  more  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title;  and  whilst  it  is  free 
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from  all  the  faults,  real  or  imaginary,  which  were  imputed  to  its 
pretiecessor,  it  abounds  in  all  its  excellencies  ;  everywhere  exhibit- 
ing the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  author, 
and  aflording  the  strongest  proofs  of  acute  discrimination,  sound 
learning,  and  solid  judgment.  It  contains,  as  we  are  informed  in 
a  short  advertisement,  the  substance  of  part  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Lent  term  of  18'21 — four  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  lectures  on  Tertullian — and  gives  us,  in  the  tirst  chapter, 
a  very  brief  account  of  St.  Justin's  life,  with  an  analysis  of  that 
portion  of  his  works  which  the  learned  prelate  considers  to  be 
genuine  ;  the  four  next  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  masterly 
exposition  of  Justin's  opinions  respecting  some  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  Christian  doctrine;  the  sixth  chapter  con- 
tains an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  time  of 
Justin  ;  the  next  a  short  enumeration  of  the  heresies  which  he  has 
mentioned  ;  the  eighth  an  examination  of  the  not  uninteresting 
question,  whether  Justin  quoted  the  Gospels  which  we  now  have; 
and  the  last,  some  illustrations  of  the  preceding  chapters  from  the 
writings  of  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Justin,  and  whose  works  are  appended 
to  his  in  the  Paris  edition  of  \()3(). 

Of  the  history  of  Justin  scarcely  more  is  known  than  that  he 
flouiished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  that  he  was 
born  at  Flavia  Neapolis  in  Samaria,  of  Gentile  parents  ;  and  tluit 
after  having  studied  the  tenets  of  the  different  philosophical  sects, 
and  attached  himself  in  succession  to  the  Stoics,  the  Peripatetics, 
tlic  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Platonists,  he  fmally  examined  into  the 
Christian  religion,  which  he  cordially  embraced,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.* 

Tiie  principal  works  of  Justin,  which  we  now  possess,  are  the 
two  Apologies  or  Defences  of  the  Christians,  and  his  Dialogues 
with  the  Jew  Trypho;  these,  indeed,  are  the  only  works,  going 
under  the  name  of  Justin,  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  admits  as 
genuine.  Of  the  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks,  which  the 
generality  of  ciitics  suppose  to  be  genuine,  the  learned  prelate 
expresses  his  doubts.  The  circumstances  which  induce  him  to 
suspect  the  spuriousness  of  this  treatise  are  certainly  minute;  yet 
some  of  them  are  not  without  their  weight.  We  should  hardly 
grant  that  the  difference  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  account, 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Hortatory  Address,  of  the  appearance 

*  Epiplianius,  Ilrer.  46,  states  that  Justin  sulTerec]  inartynlom  under  Adrian :  but 
tills  account,  as  the  Bisiiop  of  Lincoln  observes,  is  manifestly'  erroneous.  It  is  strange 
that  Dodwell  should  have  preferred  this  authority  to  that  of  Euscbius  and  Tatian. 
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to  Moses  from  tlio  Imniing  bush,  coiupaieci  with  the  account  given 
of  it  in  llie  l^ialogue  with  Trypho,  is  a  surticienl  ground  tor 
doubting  that  both  the  accounts  proceeded  from  the  same  author. 
One  great  object  of  the  Address  to  tlie  Greeks  was  to  assert  the 
Vuilif  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  author,  therefore,  confined  himself  to 
the  simple  assertion,  that  it  was  God  who  appeared  in  the  bush 
to  Moses  :  a  great  object  of  the  Diah)gue  with  Trypho,  was  to 
convince  tliat  Jew  of  the  Diviniti/  of  Christ;  and,  therefore,  he 
takes  great  pains  to  show  that  all  the  appearances  of  God  to  men, 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  made  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  human  nature,  and  came  into 
the  world  as  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Now  since  Justin  unquestionably 
believed  that  Jesus  Ciirist,  the  Son  of  God,  was  himself  God, 
might  he  not,  in  each  instance,  adapt  his  language  to  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  and  describe  the  wonder  of  the  burning 
bush  either  as  the  appearance  of  Christ,  or  the  appearance  of 
God?  Neither  do  we  attach  much  weight  to  the  observation, 
that  the  words  xvpioXoyslv  and  SioXoyB~iv  are  used  in  their  civil  sense 
by  the  author  of  the  Hortatory  Address,  and  in  tiieir  ecclesiastical 
sense  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho;  but  there  are  in  the  former 
of  these  treatises  other  dift'erences,  both  of  style  and  sentiment, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  pointed  out,  and  which,  we  con- 
ceive, fully  justify  iiis  hesitation  to  give  it  a  place  among  the 
undoubted  writings  of  Justin.     Such  are  the  marked  distinctions 
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between  Trojrjr*;;  and  drjixiovpyog  (words  which  Justin  uses  indiscri- 
minately) ;  and  the  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  polytheism, 
and  of  the  Septuagint  translation.  These  could  hardly  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  author.  The  Hortatory  Address,  if 
genuine,  would  prove  almost  to  demonstration — what  the  learned 
prelate  has  sufficiently  proved  without  it — that  however  Justin 
preferred  the  tenets  of  Platonism  to  the  opinions  entertained  by 
any  other  sect  of  Grecian  philosophy,  he  was  little  disposed  to 
borrow  his  theological  doctrines  from  Plato.  In  other  respects 
the  treatise  is  wholly  unimportant;  as  it  contains  no  notices  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  Church,  or  of  its  doctrines,  except  one 
rather  obscure  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.*  In  his  Tes- 
timonies of  the  Ante-nicene  Fathers  we  observe  that  Dr.  Burton 
has  twice  quoted,  as  the  work  of  Justin,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
and  that  on  one  of  them  he  has  commented  at  an  unusual  length, 
(pp.  47 — 53,)  from  which  we  infer  that,  whatever  suspicion  others 
may  entertain,  he  admits  its  genuineness.  It  is  so  different  in  style, 
and  so  superior  in   composition  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 

*  'O;  rcZ  GeoZ  iiwagj^^v  Xoj'Of ,  d^d^is-Tei;  ivvafjiBi,  tov  kclt  eixovtt  Kal  ofAonna-iv  ©sou  TrXas-- 
Bivra  dvaXttSaiv  avb^tivov,  riit  tSv  «f;^at'(wv  fi/t*af  wpoyovsov  avif^v^as  6E0«Cewc. — p.  36.  C. 
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Justin,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  however  ancient 
it  may  be,  he  has  no  claim  to  it. 

The  writings  of  Justiii  are  so  deficient  in  metliod,  and  so  full 
of  rambling  digressions,  that  it  is  a  business  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty to  attempt  to  give  a  clear  analysis  of  them.  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  author,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  executed  this  part  of  his  task  with 
great  success.  It  might  have  served  to  enhance  his  own  sagacity 
had  he  dwelt  more  largely  on  these  defects  ;  but  the  learned  pre- 
late, though  by  no  means  blind  to  them,  instead  of  exposing  them 
to  the  world  with  malicious  satisfaction,  has  preferred  to  imitate 
the  decent  reverence  of  the  pious  sons  of  the  patriarch,  in  casting 
a  covering  on  the  nakedness  of  his  father.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  all  the  faults  of  Justin,  which  force  us  to  admit  that  he 
is  not  always  a  perspicuous  reasoner,  nor  the  most  judicious  of 
Scripture  interpreters,  enough  will  still  remain  to  make  his 
writings  valued  and  consulted.  His  xApologies  would  be  highly 
interesting,  were  it  only  that  they  serve  to  show  us  by  what  argu- 
ments the  earlier  Christians  defended  th.eir  cause  against  tiieir 
adversaries.  The  Dialogues  with  Trypho  will  always  be  valuable 
till  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  are  overcome,  and  tliey  are  brought 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  their  Messiah  in  the  crucified  Jesus. 
We  would,  therefore,  lecommend  them  to  the  especial  notice  of 
those  who,  in  the  present  day,  are  disposed  to  enter  on  the  Jewish 
controversv.  Though  these  Dialogues  are  the  earliest  treatise 
extant  on  this  subject,  they  will  iind  that  Justin  has  anticipated 
almost  every  argument  of  importance  to  the  dispute;  and  from 
the  opinions  tlien  entertained  respecting  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Millennian  reign  of  Christ, 
they  may,  possibly,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  the 
notions,  which  liave  lately  been  advanced  on  those  obscure  sub- 
jects, are  not  quite  so  clearly  deduced  from  Scripture  as  the 
authors  of  them  seem  to  think. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the 
Dialogues  with  Trypho  in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  testimony,  which  the  writings  of  Justin  bear  to  the  opi- 
nions held  by  the  Church  in  his  day,  respecting  many  essential 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  both  interesting  and  important  in 
a  very  high  degree.  His  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  the  Logos,  the  Reason,  or  Word 
of  God,  is  so  clear  and  decisive,  that  even  the  Unitarians  them- 
selves have  not  ventured  to  deny  it.  They  have  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  evade  its  force,  by  maintaining  that  Justin  is  the  ^first 
Christian  writer  in  whom  these  opinions  are  to  be  found ;  and 
that  he  derived  them  neither  from  Scripture,  nor  from  Apostolical 
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tradltionp,  but  from  tlio  pliilos;ophical  writings  of  Plato.  The 
falsehood  of  the  lirst  braneh  of  this  Unitarian  argument  any  one 
may  see  who  will  consult  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ante- 
iiicene  Fathers  ;  the  groundlessness  of  the  second  is  most  satisfac- 
torily shown  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  work  before  us. 
"  No  sufficient  proof,"  as  the  learned  prelate  remarks,  "  has  yet 
been  produced  that  even  the  germ  of  these  doctrines  exists  in  the 
writings  of  Plato;"  and  Justin  is  so  far  from  borrowing  his  opi- 
nions, on  these  subjects,  from  that  philosopher,  that  he  repeatedly 
asserts  that  Plato  derived  from  Moses,  and  the  other  Jewish  pro- 
phets, whatever  right  notions  he  had  acquired  respecting  the 
l)ivine  nature.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  Justin  uniformly 
speaks  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Godhead  of  the 
Logos,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  not  introducing  novel  opi- 
nions into  the  Church ;  for  he  always  mentions  them  not  as  the 
opinions  of  the  few,  but  as  the  acknowledged  tenets  of  the  whole 
Christian  community.  There  is  a  passage,  indeed,  in  the  Dia- 
logue with  Trypho,  from  which  Dr.  Priestley  endeavoured  to  show, 
that,  by  Justin's  own  confession,  he  was  almost  singular  in  assert- 
ing these  doctrines  ;  and  not  only  singular,  but  so  obstinately 
bigoted  to  them,  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar sentiments,  "  even  though  the  majority  of  Christians  objected 
to  his  opinion."*  This  version  of  Dr.  Priestley's  is  neither  trans- 
lation nor  paraphrase,  but  a  downright  misrepresentation  of  Jus- 
tin's meaning.  The  passage,  though  various  translations  have 
been  given  of  it,  appears  to  us  to  be  attended  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Justin's  great  object  in  these  Dialogues  is  to  convince 
Trypho  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  "  that  he  existed,  as  the  Son 
of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  before  all  ages,  being  God,  and 
that  he  was  born  a  man  of  the  Virgin. "t  Trypho  tells  him  that 
this  doctrine  appears  to  him  perfectly  foolish ;  that  the  opinion  of 
those  was  more  worthy  of  credit  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  born 
a  mere  man,  and  chosen  and  anointed  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  as 
all  the  Jews  expected  him  to  be ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  utterly 
denies  that  Jesus  is  either  God,  or  Christ.  To  all  this  Justin 
replies,  that  even  though  he  could  not  prove  that  Jesus  pre-existed 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  himself  God,  &c.,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  since  there  were  some 
of  his  own  nation,  who,  whilst  they  believed  his  mere  humanity, 
still  acknowledged  him  as  their  Messiah.  "  For  there  are  so7ne," 
says  Justin, "  who  confess  that  he  is  the  Christ,  though  they  affirm 
that  he  was  a  man  born  of  men.     With  whom   I  do  not  agree  : 

*  Priestley's  Hist,  of  Early  Opinions,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

"t"  "Oti  Kot  ir^ouirtii^fiv  vlo;  rou  ttooitou  rZv  o^iwv,  0<of  S)V,  Koi  yEysnrat  ttvSpwTroj  5(a  t?c 
waffltvou.— -Dial.  c.  Trypli.  p.  267.  C. 
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neither,  indeed,  would  the  majority,  who  are  of  the  same  opinion 
with  me,  say  so."*  Here  there  can  be  no  question  that  Justin 
affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mere  humanity  was  held  by 
fetv,  in  comparison  with  those  who  tnaintained  liis  pre-existence 
as  God.  The  only  question  that  presents  any  difficulty  is  this — 
Who  are  these  some,  of  whom  Justin  speaks  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Ebionites — "  those  of  Jewish  race, 
who,"  as  he  had  told  Trypho  just  before,  "  said  that  they  believed 
in  him  (Jesus)  as  the  Messiah " — 01  utto  tov  yivovc,  tou  vjji^sTepov 
TTKTTeunv  KsyovTsg  stt)  tovtov  tov  XpKTTov — and,  therefore,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  Bishop  Bull's  reading  of  v^srlpou  ysvovg 
{your  race),  instead  of  rnj^srsgov  ysvovg  (our  race),  a  term  never 
applied  by  Justin  to  the  Christians,  and  which  hardly  could  be 
used,  without  gross  impropriety,  to  denote  a  conuiiunity  of  per- 
sons, who  were  gathered  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  It  is 
of  some  importance  to  show,  against  the  Unitarian,  that,  in  Jus- 
tin's age,  the  majority  of  the  Jeiuish  Christians  acknowledged  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  but  that  those  who  denied  this  doctrine  con- 
stituted but  a  very  small  minority,  will  remain  equally  certain, 
whether  we  suppose  him,  in  this  passage,  to  be  speaking  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  particular,  or  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
general. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  Justin  endeavours  to  explain  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father,  we  think  it  needless  to  enter  into  a  very  particular 
examination ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  we  hold  that  such  inquiries 
into  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Nature  are  never  very 
profitable,  and  not  always  innocent.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
everywhere  asserts  that  Christ  was  the  object  of  Divine  worship 
in  the  Church  ;  that,  in  perfect  conformity,  as  we  conceive,  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Evangelist,  (John,  i.  18,)  and  with  that  of 
our  Lord  himself,  (John,  v.  SI,  and  vi.  46,)  he  uniformly  main- 
tains, that  every  manifestation  of  God  to  men,  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  made  to  them  in  the  person  of  his  Son;  and  that 
he  represents  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  equally  entitled 
to  that  reverence  and  worship  which  is  due  to  God  only. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  first  Apology  (the  second  in  the 
Paris  edition)  in  which  this  last  tenet  is  expressly  asserted.  The 
first  of  these  passages,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  remarks,  has  been 

*  Kal  yaf  iltri  tivej,  od^iXoi,  'ixiyov,  Am  tou  ii/mtiTepov  (read,  with  Bishop  Bull,  vfJi£rifov) 
yevov;  ofxoXoyovvTH;  ajrov  p^pio-Tov  sTvat,  «v9pa)7rov  is  l^  dydpooTraiv  ysvo/xevzv  aTTO'pamfji.ivof  oT; 
ov  a-uvridsfxat'  ov^'  civ  'rrXiiaroi,  ravra  fJ.oi  ^o^aa-avrig,  ei'ttoiev.  — Dial.  c.  Tryph.  ]).  liGT.  D. 
Compare  Justin's  expression  here,  oTc  ov  a-uvTlBEfxat,  with  what  he  says  a  little  before  of 
the  Ebionites,  whom  he  describes  to  Trypho  as  "  those  of  liis  race  who  say  that  they 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ" — toutouj  ovk,  d'Tfo^e^o/xai — "  I  do  not  admit  these  to  be 
Christians."— See  British  Critic,  for  October,  1827,  pp,  288.  290. 
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alK'goil  l)v  llu"  RoMKin  Ciitliolics  to  prove,  tlial  in  the  earliest  times 
ot  the  Christian  Chin  eh  worship  was  paid  to  angels,  lie  niiglit 
have  gone  farther,  for  the  late  Dr.  Mihier,  titular  bishop  of  Cas- 
tabala,  alleged  it  to  prove,  that  in  Justin's  time  worship  was  paid 
to  the  departed  saints  ;  and  this  he  did  by  having  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  translating  the  words  TivsvixaTO  7rpO(p»]TJxov,  the  Pro- 
|)hetic  Spirit — the  title  which  Justin  always  uses  to  denote  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity — as  if  it  had  been  Trvsujaara  twv  ttjso^i^- 
tcov,  "  the  Spirits  of  the  Prophets"* — a  proceeding  which  leaves 
us  in  doubt  whether  most  to  marvel  at  his  temerity,  or  his  igno- 
rance. W  e  would  seriouslv  ask  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are 
disposed  to  appeal  to  this  passage  of  Justin,  whether  they  would 
desire  to  prove,  that,  in  ani/  age  of  the  Church,  the  same  worshij) 
was  ever  given  to  angels,  or  saints,  as  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity  ?  If  not,  Justin  is  alleged  to  no  purpose. 
The  passage,  on  many  accounts,  deserves  a  careful  examination. 
In  its  present  form  it  presents  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  has  suffered  a  violent  dislocation  of 
one  of  its  clauses;  but  on  comparing  it  with  a  parallel  passage, 
which  occurs  four  pages  afterwards,  and  with  another  passage  in 
the  Legation  of  Athenagoras,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
transposition  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  Jus- 
tin is  defending  the  Christians  against  the  charge  of  Atheism, 
which  was  brought  against  them  because  they  refused  to  worship 
the  heathen  deities.  "  With  respect,"  he  says,  "  to  such  reputed 
gods,  we  confess  that  we  are  godless  («-&=oi).  But  not  so  with 
respect  to  Him  who  is  the  inost  true  God,  the  Father  of  Justice 
and  Prudence,  and  all  the  other  virtues,  in  whom  is  no  mixture  of 
evil.  But  Him,  and  his  Son,  who  came  from  Him,  and  taught 
us  these  things,  [and  the  host  of  the  other  good  angels  who  follow 
Him  and  resemble  Him,]  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit,  we  worship 
and  adore,  honouring  them  rationally  and  truly."'!'  Some  com- 
mentators, as  Grabe,  suppose  Justin  to  have  meant,  that  the  Son 
of  God  communicated  the  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation  not 
only  to  us,  but  likewise  to  the  host  of  good  angels;  as  in  Eph. 
iii.  10.  Odiers,  as  the  Benedictine  Le  Nourry,  and  our  own 
Bishop  Bull,  suppose  him  to  have  meant,  that  the  Son  of  God 
communicated  to  us  these  truths,  of  which  Justin  had  just  been 
speaking  (viz.  that  the  heathen  deities  were  demons,  not  gods), 

*  End  of  Religious  Controversy.     Letter  XXXV. 

+  Ka'  oy.o\oyov;Aiv  t5v  toiovtoov  yofji.il^0fj.ivccv  ©Eav  aflsci  Eivar  aXX'  ol')(j,  tov  dXr,QecrTaTov, 
xai  narpoc  S'lxaiOff-uVDf  xai  ccu^fos-vnt;,  xa]  rZv  aWaiv  apBrZy,  aMSTri/y-itnov  re  Kama^  Qsov 
dxx'  Ixeivov  re,  Kal  tov  wap'  aiirou  vlov  IX&ovTa,  y.a.1  JiJa^avra  hf^ai;  ravra,  [xai  tov  rZv 
dWcDV  ETTO^uEvajy  Kal  i^ofjiOiQufxiicov  aya^Zv  dyyiXcuv  a-Tfarov]  'nvivfjt.a  TS  to  'npCK^mmlv  cteSo- 
fxi^a.  xaj  Trpoa-xuvoiJ^Ev,  Xo^m  nai  nXn^tla,  Tifx^VTBt,  Kal  irayrl  0ov\ofjt,evcii  /xaSraTv  if  iJtJa'- 
j^^HjUEV  d<pb6\(io(  TrapaJiJovTEf. — [).  56.  H.  C 
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and  also  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  host  of  good  angels. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  disposed  to  think,  "  that  Justin  had  in 
his  mind  the  glorified  state  of  Christ,  when  he  should  come  to 
judge  the  world  surrounded  by  the  host  of  heaven."  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  understand  how  he  proposes  to  arrange  the  passage 
so  as  to  elicit  this  sense  from  it,  and  to  make  the  words  "  and  the 
host  of  angels,"  equivalent  to  "  ^v^th  the  host  of  angels,"  unless  he 
would  bring  them  immediately  into  juxta-position  with  the  words 
"  who  came  from  Him."  But  then,  what  becomes  of  the  little 
clause  "  who  taught  us  these  things  ?" 

After  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  this  difficult  passage, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  to  any  of  the  foregoing  explanations,  the 
reading  which  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Ashton  in  his  edition  of  the 
Dialogues  with  Trypho.  He  thought  that  the  clause  (which  we 
have  enclosed  in  brackets)  respecting  the  host  of  good  angels, 
had,  through  the  negligence  of  the  transcriber,  suffered  transposi- 
tion, and  that  its  right  place  was  between  aAvjQsj'a  and  tjju-wvtsj.  It 
would  be  no  hard  matter  to  point  out  instances  of  more  violent 
dislocations  of  sentences,  even  in  modern  printed  books.  If  we 
adopt  Dr.  Ashton's  reading,  the  passage  will  stand  thus  :  "  Him, 
and  his  Son  who  came  from  Him,  and  taught  us  these  things,  and 
the  Prophetic  Spirit,  we  worship  and  adore,  rationally  and  truly; 
honouring,  also,  the  host  of  the  other  good  angels  who  follow 
Him,  and  resemble  Him,  and  teaching  every  one  who  is  willing 
to  learn,  as  we  ourselves  have  been  taught."  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  Justin  introduces  into  this  place  the  mention  of  the 
host  of  the  other  good  angels,  as  the  objects  of  reverence  among 
Christians;  for  he  had  just  before  been  speaking  of  the  apostate 
evil  angels,  whom  they  regarded  with  abhoirence,  as  the  authors 
of  idolatry  and  demon-worship.  But  that  he  did  not  consider 
them  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  worship  with  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — were  it  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
subject — is  demonstrably  certain  from  a  parallel  passage  in  this 
same  Apology,  where  he  expressly  says,  that  "  we  worship  Him 
who  is  the  Creator  of  this  universe,  holding  in  the  second  place 
Jesus  Christ,  our  instructor  in  these  things,  and  whom  we  believe 
to  be  the  Son  of  the  true  God ;  and  in  the  third  place  the  Pro- 
phetic Spirit:"* — thus  in  effect  asserting,  that  they,  and  they  only, 
were  then  regarded  as  the  objects  of  Christian  worship,  and  ren- 
dering it  highly  probable,  that,  in  the  passage  on  which  we  are 
now  commenting,  as  it  proceeded  from  his  pen,  the  mention  of 
the  good  angels  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  enumeration  of 

Tov  Jn/xioi/pj/ov  Tou^  ToU  wavToj  ireQ6/A,evoi .  .  .  tov  ^i^da-na'kov  re  rovrwv  •yevoy.iwv  hfMV. . . 
Itxrouv  jfpia-Tov. .  uUv  avrov  rov  ovraij  0eo»  /waS'o'vTEf,  xai  Iv  Isvri^a.  'xy^a  iy^ovTi;,  •nvivfA.i,  Tt 
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the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  the  following  passage  in  the  Legation  of  Athe- 
nagoras,  a  contemporary  of  Justin's,  in  which  the  same  order  of 
enumeration  occurs.  "  Who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  us  called 
Atheists  who  call  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son  God,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  showing  both  their  power  in  unity,  and  their  dis- 
tinction in  order?  And  our  theolouv  is  not  confined  to  these; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  also  a  multitude  of  angels  and  nnnister- 
ing  spirits,  whom  God,  the  Maker  and  Creator  of  the  world,  has 
by  his  own  \\\)rd  distributed  and  appointed  to  preside  over  tjje 
elements,  anil  the  Heavens,  and  the  world,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein,  and  to  preserve  them  in  order."*  Both  Justin  and 
Athenagoras  are  engaged  in  the  same  task  of  defending  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  charge  of  Atheism,  and  both  of  them  repel  the 
calunniy  by  showing  that  the  Christians  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  those  who  were  entitled  to  Divine  worship,  and  ho- 
noured those  who  were  entitled  to  honour  —  next  to  the  Supreme 
tn-unal  God  regarding  with  reverence  those  blessed  spirits  who 
minister  to  His  will,  and  are  inferior  in  dignity  and  power  to  Him 
alone. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  Justin's  opinions  respect- 
ing another  very  important  class  of  Christian  doctrines — Original 
Sin,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Grace,  Justification,  and  Predesti- 
nation. On  these  points,  which  are  discussed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  his  third  chapter,  Justin  has  been  no  less  unfortunate 
than  with  regard  to  his  notions  concerning  the  Divinity  of  the 
Logos,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  for  if  the  Unitarians  have 
complained  that  he  borrowed  his  opinions  on  these  subjects  from 
the  writings  of  Plato,  the  Calvinist  has  been  just  as  ready  to  assert 
that  his  notions  respecting  Grace,  and  Free-will,  &c.  were  cor- 
rupted by  a  most  unscriptural  mixture  of  Grecian  philosophy. 
"  Justin,"  says  Milner,  "  if  I  mistake  not,  was  the  first  sincere 
Christian  who  was  seduced  by  human  philosophy  to  adulterate  the 
Gospel,  though  in  a  small  degree  ...  In  the  last  page  of  his  Trypho 
there  is  a  phraseology  extremely  suspicious.  He  speaks  of  a  self- 
determining  power  in  man,  (aurs^ouVjov,)  and  uses  the  same  kind  of 
known  reasoning  on  the  obscure  subject  of  free-will,  as  has  been 
fashionable  since  the  days  of  Arminius.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  sincere  Christians  who  introduced  this  foreign  plant 

*  Tif  oix  ttv  airofrnrai  xlyoVTaf  deov  naTCpa.  »al  viov  6sov,  ual  7ivevfA,a  aytov,  JeixvuvTaf  avrSv 
xai  TKV  £V  hais-lt  ^vvafxiv,  xai  t^v  Iv  t?  td^ii  Jiai'pEo-iv,  aKOvFa^  a&Eou;  y.a'KovfXBVov^  ;  xal  oux 
£7rj  ToiJToij  TO  dioXoyixh  hf^SHv  'iG'Tarai  (xipo;,  dXKa  ttX^&oj  dyyiXtuv  xai  "Kinovpym  <J>ayU£v, 
Out  0  'jToirnfi^  xa]  S'rjy.tovpyoi  no/rfyiov  0eo;  ha.  Totj  Tispl  avTou  'hoyov  hheifAi  xai  Jiets^e  ire^i  t£ 
Ta  a-roi^iia  tivaij  xai  roh;  ovpatov^,  xai  tov  Koa-fAOV  xai  ru.  iv  alrii,  xai  rhv  toutidv  tura^iav. 
A\\n:i\i\g.  Lcgatio  pro  Clirisijaiiis,  p.  11.  A.  Justin  also  asserts  that  tlie  care  of  lucii  and 
of  the  universe  was  comniitticl  by  God  to  angels.     -Apol.  xi.  p.  14.  A. 
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into  Christian  ground."*  We  remember  somewhere  to  have  met 
with  the  very  candid  confession,  or  complaint,  of  a  Calvinistic 
divine,  "  omnes  patres  ante  Pelagium  Pelagiani  fuere — all  the 
fathers  before  Pelagius  were  Pelagians," — by  which  he  merely 
meant,  that  they  were  not  Calvinists.  The  assertion,  indeed,  is 
manifestly  false  ;  but  were  it  true,  great  would  be  the  presump- 
tion that  the  truth  lay  with  Pelagius  rather  than  with  Augustine ; 
and  if,  on  the  subject  of  free-will,  the  language  of  all  the  earlier 
Christian  fathers  approaches  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  Arminius 
than  to.  those  of  Calvin,  Justin  will  be  exonerated  from  the 
reproach,  however  softly  uttered,  of  introducing  a  foreign  plant 
into  Christian  ground,  and  the  Arminian  tendency  of  his  opinions 
will  present  no  great  drawback  from  his  other  acknowledged 
merits. 

In  reading  the  works  of  Justin,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
were  his  opinions  on  these  five  articles,  we  ought  in  all  fairness  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not  writing  expressly  on  these  subjects, 
that  his  sentiments  respecting  them  are  only  incidentally  delivered, 
and  that  in  his  days  the  Church  was  happily  unencumbered  with 
elaborate  systems  of  theology,  and  unacquainted  with  the  exact 
definitions  of  the  Schools.  We  must  not,  therefore,  weigh  his  ex- 
pressions in  too  nice  a  balance,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  from 
a  writer  so  circumstanced  that  extreme  caution  and  precision 
which  we  find  in  the  treatises  of  modern  polemics. 

God,  according  to  Justin,  created  man  a  rational  being,  with 
the  power  of  choosing  good  and  doing  right ;  and  from  this  capa- 
city of  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  he  infers  that  we  are  ac- 
countable creatures,  and  without  excuse  before  God  :t  that 
we,  the  whole  human  race,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, became  subject  to  death  and  to  the  seduction  of  the  serpent, 
and  not  merely  on  account  of  our  own  personal  offences  ;%  and 
are  now,  from  our  birth,  addicted  to  evil  habits  and  wicked 
customs.^  In  unison  with  this  view  of  man's  fallen  state,  he 
plainly  says,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God  to  en- 
lighten our  understandings,!!  to  incline  our  hearts  to  him,  and  to 
make  us  a  holy  priesthood  capable  of  offering  to  him   pure  and 

*  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

f  Ktti  T^v  ajp^w  vot^ov  xat  ^uvafjiivov  al^eitr^at  raXrib'i,  nal  sZ  wjaTTEiv,  to  yevef  to  avSfStf- 
irivov  TrfTToirmiv,  Si<n'  dva'rroXoymov  Bivcti  to™;  wSa-iv  av&ptaTrott  wajrt  to)  Bite.  Apol,  i.  p.  71, 
B.     Compare  what  he  says,  p.  38,  E.  and  p.  80,  E. 

t  See  the  dialogue  wi'th  Trypho,  p.  315,  D.  et  seq.,  where  he  argues,  that  Christ 

was   baptized,  not  because  he  stood  in  need  of  baptism,  &c.  and  then  he  goes  on— - 

wa-ntf  oiS'E  to  ytwn^mai  alrov  nal  a-rav^w^nvat,  if  Ivhhi  toutojv,  vTrifXUvev,  aXX'  uTrtf  tou 

j/EVOf?  Toij  TaJv  avS-gaJwaJV,  o  dm  rov  'A^afJi.  vm  davarov,  Koi  v'SavfiV  Tnv  TOu  oflCDf  EWEWTaiJCEi, 

,  vra^a  Tfiv  iJt'av  aWiav  inda-rov  avrSov  Trovn^ivo'afXBVov. 

§  'Ev  eS'Ecri  <})aijXoi;  nal  wcvijgai?  avar^ocfa~(  yeyQva.y,iv.     Apol.  i.  p.  94,  C. 

II  See  particularly  the  following  passages  in  the  Dialogue ;  they  are  strong  and  ex- 
plicit—p.  247,  A.   250,  C.   280,  B.  303,  A.   319,  B.   326,  E.   346,  E. 
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accrptablo  sacrifuos  tlnougli  .Itvsus  Christ.*    Hoarinji;  this  in  niinil, 
\vr  can  U>ok  wilhont    the   snuiUcst  snspicion  to  his  opinion,  that 
nnui    is  ontlucd   with   a  iVee-will  (aurs^ouo-jov'),  or,  as  Mr.  Mihior 
calls   it,   a  scU-detorniining  power — an  opinion  not  peculiar   to 
Justin,  but  maintainiHl  l)y  every  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers  with- 
out exception,  even  by  those  who  are  nu)st  explicit  on  the  neces- 
sity both  ot"  the   preventing   and   assisting  grace  of  Cod.     The 
truth  is,  that  when  they  ascribe  this  free-will   to  man,  this  power 
of  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  they  assert  it  not  in  the  Pela- 
gian sense,  as  excluding  the   necessity  of  Cod's  grace,  but  ni  op- 
position   as   well   to    those    heretics  who   held,  that  men  were   by 
ritttiire  unchangeably  good  or  bad,  as  to  those  wlw)  taught  that 
men  were  constrained  to  act  well  or  ill  by  inevitableyW/t;  and  in- 
viucil)le  iH'ccssifi/.     That  .lustin  was  not  "  t\\v  first  serious  Chris- 
tian' who  maintained  in    this   sense   the   freeiK)m  of  the    human 
will — a  doctrine  so  surely  grounded  on   Scripture,  that  it  rather 
seems  strange  that  any  serious  Christian  should  reganl    it   with 
suspicion — is  evident   from  the  following  passage  of  the  aposto- 
lical Ignatius  :  "  I  say  not  that  there  are  two  natures  of  men,  but 
that  one  and  the  saujc  man  may  at  one  time  be  Cod's,  at  another 
the  Devil's.     If  any  one  live  piously,  he  is  a  man  of  God  ;  if  he 
live  intpiously,  he  is  a  num  of  the  Devil,  not  by  nature,  but  made 
so  by  his  own  will."t     At  a  later  period,  in  the  fourth  century, 
we  shall  iind  this  doctrine  of  the  freeilom  of  the  human  will  con- 
stantly asserted  by  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  though,  at  the 
san)e  time,  they  invariably  maintain,  that  "  the  condition  of  man 
after  th.e  fall  of  Adam   is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn   and    prepare 
himself   by  his   own    natural    stiength    anil   good    works   to  laith 
and    calling    upon    Cod  ;"  and   that    we  have    no   power    to  do 
any  thing  acceptable  to  God  without  his  preventing  and  co-ope- 
rating  grace.      We    harcily   know   any  one   who   has  asserted   the 
doctrine  of  free-will  more  strongly  than  Macarius,  particularly  in 
his  Fifteenth  Homily;  and  yet  he  no  less   unequivocally  teaches, 
that  "  the  soul,  which  is  naked  and  destitute  of  the   communion 
of  the  Spirit,  and  under  the  dreadful  poverty  of  sin,  is  utterly  un- 
able, even  thougli  it  may  ilesire,  truly  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit  of  righteousness,  before  it  was  made   a  partaker  of  the 
Spirit."!     '^'i^'  s*^'*-'  '^'^j^'t-'t  of  Justin  and  the  other  Fathers  of  the 

*  St'!.- Dial.  i)|).  ;U.>,  .ill-,  riu- whole  |):i5.s!ige  is  far  ton  lonn  tn  traiisciil>e  ;  take 
this  spcciinC'i — Ta  pywaja  lixdna,  TiuTEtrTi  rx(  afxa^rla^  rtTtn/x^iei-fxivot,  wufOj^evTSf  Jia 
Tou  Xoyou  T?c  xXiieTEi'f  ainoZ   tt^;^i£faTixov  to  n'Xn&ivov  ysvoc  £<r/Miv  tov  Qeov. 

i"  Oi  ivx  4>tir£K  a\^exTracy  Xiyn,  dWa  tov  'iva  av^jauTTOv,  ttote  /ue»  0£ou,  ttotI  Se  SlaGoXou 
■ylilj-^cti.  idv  sia-Eei!  Tif .  av&jajTTo;  0£ou  IjrrjV  lav  Je  aVeS^  tij,  ay^^anro;  rou  JiaooXou,  ovx 
»iTo  T?f  ifu3-£a'f,  it'xx'  a.710  T?f  iavroii  yvi',u»?  jt/ojuevoj.      Igiiiit.  ad  Alarm's. 

t  *H  4'"X''  '"  y^y-*''  "*»  Efli""?  offo  Xftivx'Vi'af  wvEu/MOTOf,  xal  inri  T^v  htm  7rT»i)(iiav  T«f 
ifAafrUi  ova-a.,  tuUv  JuvaTai,  xav  6iXti,  tov  xagwov  toZ  -nviv/xaTCt  t?c  hxaios-uvot  i$  aXri^Sia; 
vtiitcai,  Trpo  TBf  ,u(TaX>i4.sa'C  ToD  wy£U((*aTcf.      JMacarius,  Huiuil.  .wiii.  p. 
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Church,  in  vindicating  the  free  agency  of  men,  was  to  convince  us 
that  we  are  accountable  beings  ;  not  to  rentier  us,  in  our  imagi- 
nations, independent  of  God's  grace,  but  to  teach  us,  that  we 
snail  be  wholly  without  excuse  if  we  presume  to  reject  it. 

On  the  doctrine  of  justification,  tlie  language  of  Justin  is  al- 
ways scriptural.     According  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

"  He  uniformly  assigns  the  merits  or  death  of  Christ  as  tlie  cause, 
and  faith  as  the  medium  hy  which  we  are  justified.  By  Christ's  stripes 
we  arc  healed;  by  his  stripes  all  are  hcalt'd  who  approach  tlie  Father 
through  him  ;  by  his  blood  all  who  believe  on  him  are  purified  ;  the 
Father  willed  that  he  should  bear  for  the  whole  human  race  the  curses 
due  to  all;  he  endured  the  servitude  even  of  the  cross  in  behalf  of  the 
various  races  of  men,  having  purchased  them  by  his  blood  and  the  mys- 
tery of  the  cross.  The  names  of  Helper  and  Redeemer  are  applied  to 
Christ :  though  with  :in  immediate  reference  to  the  power  of  casting 
out  daemons  in  his  name.  With  respect  to  the  medium  of  justification, 
it  is  asserted  that  men  are  purified  by  faith  through  J;he  blood  and 
death  of  Christ ;  and  that  Abraham  was  not  justified  by  circumcision, 
but  by  faith.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  the  benefits  arising  from 
Christ's  death,  repentance  and  a  renunciation  of  our  past  evil  habits 
are  necessary.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Justin,  in  interpi'«t- 
ing  Genesis  xlix.  10,  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  those,  who  have 
received  remission  of  sins  througl)  Christ,  his  garments.  We  may  not 
find  in  Justin  those  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  which  controversy  sub- 
sequently introduced  into  the  question  of  justification ;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  true  doctrine  is  there — that  man  is  justified  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  Christ  through  faith,  of  which  faith  a  holy  life  is  the 
fruit."'— pp.  76—78. 

We  had  intended  to  illustrate  the  opinions  of  Justin  in  the 
foregoing  doctrines  by  extracts  from  Ircnieus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  thus  to  give  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  less 
conversant  with  their  works  a  complete  view  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century,  from  Justin  to  Ter- 
tullian,  on  these  important  subjects.  But  we  have  forborne,  lest 
we  should  swell  this  article  to  too  great  a  bulk.  Their  opinions, 
though  always  scriptural,  are  frequently  expressed  without  that 
caution  and  limitation  which  are  now  considered  necessary  in 
treating  of  these  disputed  points.  For  example,  when  Irenjeus 
says,  that  "  man  is  justified  and  brought  near  to  God  by  good* 
works,"  his  language  is  open  to  misconstruction  :  but  so  is  that 
of  St.  Paul,  when  lie  says,  that  "  the  doers  of  the  Law  are  justi- 
fied before  God,"  (Rom.  ii.  13,)  and  that  of  St.  John,  "  he  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,"  (i.  3.  v.  7).  They  who  know 
how  to  reconcile  these  texts  with  Rom.  iii.  28,  will  find  no  diffi- 

*  "  liajc  per  quae  justificatur  homo,  ct  appro])inqucl  Deo,   liortatur  ct  admonct  ' 
Contra  Hseres.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  p.  248. 
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culty  in  inlcrprctins:;  in  a  sound  and  scriptural  sense  the  suspicious 
passages  in  tlio  wnlings  ol  the  I'alhcis. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  the  opinions  of 
Justin,  (and  we  may  add  of  all  the  Fathers  before  the  Pelagian 
controversy,)  were  undoubtedly  what  we  should  now  call  Arini- 
nian.  "  Tliis  only,"  he  says,  "  is  irreversibly  predetermined, 
that  they  who  choose  what  is  good  shall  be  duly  rewarded;  they 
who  choose  what  is  evil  duly  punished."*  This  we  know ;  but 
God's  secret  purpose  is  to  us  unknown  ;  and  therefore  instead 
of  speculating  about  it  and  dogmatizing  upon  it — an  employ- 
ment neither  wise  nor  pious — our  wisdom  is  "  to  receive  God's 
promises  in  sucii  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in 
Holy  Scripture;  and  in  our  doings,  to  follow  that  will  of  God 
which  is  exprcssli/  revealed  to  us  in  his  Word."  There  are  many 
j)ersons  now-a-days,  who,  though  they  know  as  little  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Calvin  as  they  know  of  those  of  Augustine,  very  absurdly 
call  themselves  Calvinists,  and  fancy  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  an 
irrespective  personal  election,  whilst  they  reject  Avith  abhorrence 
the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  To  us  these  doctrines  appear  ut- 
terly inseparable,  even  in  imagination.  What  Tertullian  said, 
with  reference  to  a  very  different  matter,  must  always  be  true  : 
"  The  preference  of  one  cannot  proceed  without  the  rejection  of 
others  ;  fu?'  there  can  be  no  election  without  reprobation."'^ 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  gives  a  very  full 
and  clear  statement  of  Justin's  opinions  respecting  Baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  It 
will  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what 
were  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  the  earlier  Christians,  with 
respect  to  these,  the  most  essential  of  all  our  religious  rites  and 
institutions.  Strange  notions  in  theology  seem  to  be  gaining 
ground  amongst  us.  With  respect  to  the  Sacraments,  the  faith 
of  our  own  Church,  and  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers,  is  branded 
with  the  names  of  novelty  and  heresy  :  and  with  respect  to  the 
Lord's  day — the  Sabbath,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it — there  are 
persons  who,  if  they  should  hear  you  deny  that  Christians  under 
the  Gospel  are  bound  to  observe  the  sabbatical  precepts  of  the 
Jewish  law  would  at  once  settle  it  in  their  own  minds,  that  you 
were  utterly  destitute  of  religious  seriousness.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain journal,  called  The  Record,  which  is  professedly  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Clmrch  of  England,  and  is  said  to  enjoy  the 

*  'aXX'  B]f/,a^iJi.£vriv  'fafA.h  aTra^aCarov  ravrnv  etvat,  to";  ra  x.a\a  BKXlyo/^ivoii;  Ta  a^ia, 
iTtirifxia,  Koi  roig  o/wciaj  ra  havna  ra  a^ia  iTri^a^a,     Apol.  i.  p.  81.  A. 

■f  "  I'raelatio  alterius  sine  alterius  contumelia  noii  potest  procedere,  quia  nee  electio 
sine  reprobatione."     Apologet.  c.  13.  p.  13. 
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almost  exclusive  patronage  of  those  churchmen  who  adhere  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  that  party,  and  on  that  account,  is 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  In  a  very  elaborate  article  which 
appeared  lately  in  its  columns  (Sept.  29,  1829),  the  editor  pointed 
out  "  some  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the  present  day,  which 
demand  the  peculiar  attention  of  its  living  members."  "  We  can- 
not but  think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  manner  in  which  the  detestable 
heresy  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  palliated  and  glossed  over,  and 
even  pandered  to,  by  many  of  those  who,  in  other  respects,  are 
justly  denominated  Evangelical  ministers,  is  an  evil  of  great  mag- 
nitude, calling  loudly  for  extirpation."  In  the  very  next  number 
there  appeared  an  equally  laboured  defence  of  these  offensive  ob- 
servations. "  We  at  once  admit,"  said  the  writer,  "  that  there 
are  some  passages  in  the  service  of  the  Church  which  appear  to 

give  support  to  this  heresy Nothing  human  is  perfect;  but 

let  not  the  imperfection  of  man  be  permitted  to  neutralize  the 
immutable  truth  of  God." 

It  may  be  said  that  such  remarks  as  these  are  totally  unworthy 
of  notice.  In  themselves  they  certainly  are  so  ;  but  if  they  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  any  portion  of  our  clergy — of  those  espe- 
cially who  profess  their  adherence  to  our  liturgy  and  articles  in 
their  plain  and  grammatical  sense — they  are  deserving  of  some 
attention.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  present 
state  of  our  Church,  that  many  of  her  sons  should  prefer  their 
own  crude  opinions  to  her  authoritative  voice,  and  deliberately 
censure  the  Fathers  and  Martyrs  of  our  Reformation,  the  framers 
of  our  apostolical  liturgy,  as  men  who  betrayed  the  truth  of  God, 
and  gave  their  support  to  a  "  detestable  heresy"  and  a  "  vain 
tradition."  Might  we  venture  to  suggest  to  these  persons,  that 
such  censures,  from  them,  are  in  the  highest  degree  indeco- 
rous and  offensive  :  that  it  is  by  almost  infinite  degrees  more 
probable,  that  they  themselves  should  be  mistaken  in  their  appre- 
hension of  the  subject,  than  that  the  venerable  Fathers  of  our 
Church  should,  in  a  point  of  such  vital  importance,  have  so 
wholly  departed  from  the  truth;  and  consequently,  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  and  more  pious  to  keep  a  modest  and  respectful 
silence,  than  by  openly  proclaiming  to  the  world  how  little  value 
they  set  on  the  authoritative  judgment  of  their  Church,  to  give 
her  enemies  too  fair  an  occasion  to  reproach  us  with  our  con- 
tempt of  order  and  our  want  of  unity. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  martyr, 
Justin,  respecting  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  principal 
passage  in  which  Justin  expressly  mentions  the  subject,  occurs 
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in   Iiis   fust  Apology,  (p.  93,  E.)  and   is  llins   tiansltitotl   by   the 
J3isliop  of  J^iiu'oln. 

"  '  As  many,'  lie  says,  '  as  are  persuaded  ;iiul  believe  that  what  we 
teach  is  true,  and  undertake  to  conform  their  lives  to  our  doctrine,  ave 
instructed  to  fast  and  pray,  and  entreat  from  (»od  the  remission  of  their 
past  sins,  we  lasting  and  prayini^  together  with  them.  They  are  then 
conducted  by  us  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  were  ourselves  regenerated.  For  they 
are  then  washed  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Justin 
then  alleges  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  regeneration.  John  iii.  3. 
Isa.  i.  16.  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  prophetic  of  Christian  bap- 
tism ;  and  states  that  tiie  Apostles  had  transmitted  both  tlie  mode  of 
performing  the  rite  and  the  reason  on  which  the  necessity  for  its  ob- 
servance rested.  '  Since,'  he  says,  '  at  our  first  birth  we  were  born 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent — in  order  that  we  may  not  remain 
the  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but  may  become  the  children 
of  choice  and  knowledge,  and  may  obtain  in  the  water  remission  of  the 
sins  which  we  have  connnitted,  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of 
the  universe  is  pronounced  over  him  who  wishes  to  be  regenerated, 
and  has  repented  of  his  sins,  &c." — pp.  83,  84. 

There  can  be  no  question  here  that  regeneration  is  connected 
M-ith  the  rite  of  Baptism,  that  Justin  speaks  of  persons  as  regene- 
rated by  Baptism,  and  that  he  is  speaking  exclusively  of  the  13ap- 
tism  of  adults;  neither  do  we  think  there  can  be  any  doubt,  tiiat 
in  his  opinion,  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  regeneration  was 
ordinarily  imparted  in  that  sacrament.  The  whole  difficulty  then 
relates  to  the  question  of  infant  baptism;  for  it  may  very  justly 
be  objected,  that  although  adult  persons,  having  in  themselves  the 
indispensable  pre-requisites  of  faith  and  repentance,  may  in  and 
by  Baptism  receive  this  regenerating  grace,  it  by  no  means  follow  s 
that  infants,  who  cannot  perform  these  conditions,  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  same  benefit.  The  objection  has  been  foreseen, 
and  answered  in  our  church  catechism;  but  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  inquire 
what  this  figurative  term,  regeneration,  means,  and  especially  in 
what  senses  it  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  l^estament. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  define  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word 
regeneration,  we  should  say  that  it  means  in  general  some  great 
change  for  the  better  eft'ected  in  us  by  the  power  and  o-race  of 
God;  and  that,  in  particular,  it  is  applied  to  three  separate  things: 
first,  to  that  happy  change  which  is  made  in  our  condition  and 
prospects,  when  we  are  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  translated  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  are  made  the  children  of  His  adoption,  and  acquire  a 
covenanted  title  to  all   the  spiritual  blessings  promised  in    the 
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Gospel  to  all  true  believers;  2dly,  that  it  denotes  that  illumi- 
nation of  the  understanding,  and  purifying  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  especial  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  which  we  are  made 
"  new  creatures,"  and  are  restored  to  that  image  of  the  Divine 
knowlediic  and  holiness  in  which  man  was  first  created;  and 
lastly,  that  it  signifies  that  great  and  final  change  which  shall  be 
effected  in  us  at  the  Resurrection,  when  this  mortal  nature  shall 
be  invested  with  immortality,  and  by  the  working  of  Christ's 
almighty  power,  "  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  made  like  His  glorious 
body."  This  is,  by  our  Lord  himself,  (in  Matt.  xix.  28,)  called 
"  the  regeneration,"  (jraXiyysvsa-loc,)  and  to  this  the  Apostle  alludes, 
when  he  says,  (l  Pet.  i.  3,)  that  "  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  hath  begotten  us  again  {a.va.ysvvr}(rot.;  r)ju-aj)  unto  a 
lively  hope  by  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 
But  of  this,  as  having  no  immediate  reference  to  Baptism,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  speak. 

It  is  in  the  first  sense,  with  respect  to  that  great  change  which 
is  made  in  our  condition  and  prospects,  when  by  our  Baptism  we 
obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  are  incorporated  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  obtain  a  new  relation  to  God,  as  the  children  of  his  adop- 
tion and  grace,  and  acquire  a  covenanted  title  to  all  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel, — that  we  understand   our   Saviour's   declaration, 
(John,  iii.  5,)  and  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  (Tit.  iii.  5,)  when  he 
expressly  calls  Baptism  "the  laver  of  regeneration:"  and  in  this 
sense  we  hold,  that  all  baptized  persons,  without  exception,  in- 
fants as  \\'ell  as  others,  are  undoubtedly  regenerate.      For  though 
the  pre-requisites  of  repentance  and  faith,  which  are  themselves 
the  initiatory  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  soul,  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  the   baptized  person  capable  of  those  larger 
measures  of  grace,  which  are  faithfully  promised  to  all  worthy 
receivers  of  that  sacrament,  yet  even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  re- 
ceived  in  mere  hypocrisy  and  from  the  most  unworthy  motives, 
(as  in  the  instance  of  Simon  Magus)  the  rite  of  Baptism  is  never 
renewed.     The  hypocritical   recipient  of  Baptism   may,   by  the 
just  censure  of  the  Church,  be  cut  oft'  from  its  communion,  and 
may  be  restored  to  it  again  on  the  public  profession  of  his  repent- 
ance  and  faith  in  Christ;  but  having  been  once  enrolled  in  the 
number  of  Christ's  followers,  and  sealed  and  marked  as  his  ser- 
vant and  soldier,  deserter  and  apostate  though  he  be,  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  allegiance,  he  is  admitted  again  into  the  ranks,  with- 
out any  renewal  of  the  baptismal  ceremony,  or  any  repetition  of 
his    baptismal   vows;    and   thenceforth,  provided  his  professions 
are  sincere,  acquires  a  full  interest  in  all  die  promises  which  are 
assured  to  us   by  Christ  in  that  sacrament.     In  this  sense,  and 
not  in  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  attached  to  the  terms. 
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IJaptisni  is  calk-d  the  "  seal"  (crcfpaylj),  or  the  mark  (^upctnTrig) '^ 
not  that  any  spiritual  impress  or  character  is  thus  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  soul,  but  that  the  baptized  person  is,  once  for  all,  marked 
and  set  apart  as  the  servant  of  Christ.     To  this  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion,  Cial.  vi.  17,  as  there  clearly  is  in  the   vXpoealypse, 
vii.  o,  where  the  angel  "  seals  the  servants  of  God  in  their  fore- 
heads."    Thus,  in   our  own   baptismal  office,  the  minister  says, 
'*  we  receive  this   person  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  that  hereafter 
he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucilied, 
and  manfully  to  light  under  his  banner  against  sin,  the  world  and 
the  devil,  and  to  continue   Christ's  faithful  soldier  and   servant 
unto  his  life's  end:"  and  thus  Chrysostome  interprets  the  matter; 
"  as  soldiers  have  a  certain  mark  (o-^paylj)  set  upon  them,  so  are 
the  faithful  marked  by  the  Spirit;  that  if  you  quit  the  ranks,  you 
may  be  distinguishable  by  all.     For  the  Jews  had  the  mark  of  cir- 
cumcision, but  we  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."*     Throughout  our 
baptismal  offices,  the  spiritual   regeneration  therein  mentioned  is 
always    accompanied    with    other  exegetical    expressions,  which 
linut  its  signification  to  that  new  relationship  which  we  acquire 
with  respect  to  God  on  our  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ  ;■!- 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show  that  any  theologian  of  note,  (even 
among  the   Roman   Catholics,   who  maintain  that  in  baptism  a 
certain  spiritual  character  is  impressed  on  the  soul,)  has   ever 
simply  confounded  baptismal  regeneration  with  that  regenerating 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  enlightened,  renewed, 
and   sanctified,  and  so  become  new  creatures  in  Christ.     It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  patience,  to  hear  some  pert  neo- 
phyte dogmatize  on  the  subject  of  regeneration,  limit  the  meaning 
of  the  term  exclusively  to  the  internal  operation  and  renewing 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  then,  in  the  sublimity  of  his  presump- 
tuous ignorance,  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  framers  of  our  re- 
formed liturgy,  as  the  authors  and  abettors  of  a  detestable  heresy. 
But  it  may  be  said,  if  baptismal  regeneration   mean  nothing 
more   than  our   being   admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
made  the  children  of  God's  adoption  and  grace;  though,  in  re- 
spect of  the  great  and  beneficial  change  in  our  condition,  it  may 

*   Ka^ atiTip   s'Tfo.Tiaora.K;  ir<ppay)i,   ovro)  xaj  to";  'sria-TciiV  to  -nrveii/ota  I'ZSTiTi&ETac  nay 
XEiwoTaxT^crjif,  xaraJuXof   ytvij  'sraa-iv.     'lov^a~oi  fxh  yap  ityov  e-<ppayi^a,  Thv  'sxfpiTou.rtv 
h/^iig  J'E  Tov  dp'paQaivct,  rou  'srvBvfji.aro;. — -Chrysost.  Hoiiiil.  iii.  in  2  Cor. 

t  Thus,  for  example,  in  tlie  prayer  for  the  newly-baplized  person  ;  "  We  yield  Thee 
hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  liath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  person 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  Jam  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate 
him  into  thy  Holy  Church:"  and  in  the  Catechism,  where  the  spiritual  grace  of  bap- 
tism is  defined  to  be  "  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,"  the  reason 
why  it  is  called  a  new  birth  is  iiinncdiately  added,  "for  being  by  nature  born  in  sin  and 
the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  thereby  made  the  children  of  grace." 
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well  be  called  regeneration,  yet  why  it  should  be  said  that  bap- 
tized persons  are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit,  is  not  so  easy  to  per- 
ceive. Simply  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
is  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  its  ministra- 
tions are  purely  spiritual;  upon  which  account  those  likewise 
who  are  ordained  to  the  priestly  office  are  said  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God; 
not  that  any  one  is  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that,  to  the  persons 
so  ordained,  are  imparted  the  gifts  of  supernatural  inspiration, 
but  only  that  they  receive  a  divine  commission  to  exercise  the 
spiritual  functions  of  their  office. 

In  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  general  nature  and 
effect  of  baptismal  regeneration,  we  are  fully  aware  that  to  many 
persons  we  shall  appear  to  have  confined  it  within  too  narrow 
limits,  and  to  have  reduced  the  spiritual  grace  of  that  sacrament 
too  low.  We  are  aware  that  many  passages  of  Scripture  may  be 
quoted,  in  which  baptized  persons  are  spoken  of,  as  being  "  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  their  minds/'  and  "  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise;"  that  the  Christian  Fathers,  in  strict  conformity 
with  Scripture,  and  with  their  own  experience,  speak  of  such  per- 
sons as  illuminated  {^MTi^o[/.evous),  describing  in  the  loftiest  terms 
the  wonderful  change  produced,  through  the  efficacy  of  that 
sacrament,  in  the  understanding,  the  will,  and  the  affections ;  and 
that  these  emphatic  expressions  cannot,  without  great  violence 
and  injury,  be  so  interpreted,  as  to  make  them  denote  nothing 
more  than  that  beneficial  change,  which  is  wrought  in  our  con- 
dition and  prospects,  when  we  are  received  by  Baptism  into  the 
fold  of  Christ's  Church.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny 
that  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  generality  of  baptized  persons  were  in  fact  forthwith 
enlightened,  renovated,  and  sanctified,  that  they  received  at  once 
the  largest  supplies  of  spiritual  grace,  and  were  made,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  new  creatures.  But  then  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  were  cases  of  adult  baptism.  Of  infant  baptism 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  Scripture.  To  say  that  in  our  Saviour's 
command  to  baptize  all  nations,  and  the  Apostles'  custom  to 
baptize  entire  households,  infants  are  necessarily  included,  is  to 
beg  the  question  too  palpably.  The  practice  is  best  defended  by 
the  analogy  of  circumcision  and  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the 
Church.  But  though,  on  the  ground  of  this  tradition,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  infants  is  of  apostolical  origin, 
and  prevailed  in  the  second  century,  yet  when  Justin  tells  us, 
"  this  laver  (of  baptism)  is  called  illumination,  because  the  minds 
of  those   who  have  learnt  these  things  (the  great  truths  of  the 
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Cliristinn  rclijiioii)  are  enlightened,"*  and  when  he  speaks  in  the 
same  passage  of  the  candidate  for  iiaplisni  "  repenting  of  his 
sins"  and  "  choosing  to  be  regenerated"  (IXo|xe'vcwav«ysvv>)-5^va»), 
we  are  sure  that  huignage  such  as  this  never  was  applied  to  in- 
fants; but  that  Baptism  was  so  called,  either  with  reference  to 
that  preparatory  course  of  instruction  by  which  the  minds  ot  the 
catechumens  were  enlightened,  or  because  Baptism  is  to  those 
who  worthily  receive  it,  the  entrance  into  a  state  of  spiritual  light 
ami  knowledge,  in  which  the  true  Christian  continually  "  goes 
on  towards  perfection."  To  multiply  passages  in  support  of  this 
opinion  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  our  own  time  and  our  reader's 
patience;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adducing  one 
example  from  the  Piedagogus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  "  When 
we  were  regenerated,"  he  says,  "  we  received  at  once  that  per- 
fection which  we  earnestly  desired,  for  we  were  enlightened,  that 
is  to  say,  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God."  He  then  gives 
an  account  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  of  whom  he  says,  that  "  he 
was  perfected  by  Baptism  only,  and  sanctified  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit;"  to  which  he  immediately  adds,  •'  the  very  same  thing 
happens  with  respect  to  us,  of  whom  the  Lord  was  made  a  pat- 
tern. Being  baptized,  we  are  illuminated;  being  illuminated 
we  are  made  sons;  being  made  sons  we  are  perfected;  being  per- 
fected we  are  made  immortal.  '  /  have  said  ye  are  gods,  and  all 
sons  of  the  Most  High.'  This  work  is  called  by  many  names, 
Grace,  Illumination,  "Perfection,  the  Laver.  It  is  called  the 
Laver,  because  by  it  we  wash  away  the  defilement  of  our  sins; 
Grace,  because  by  it  the  punishment  of  our  sins  is  remitted;  Il- 
lumination, because  by  it  that  holy  and  saving  light  is  discerned, 
that  is  to  say,  by  it  we  clearly  behold  the  Deity;  and  we  call  that 
Perfection  to  which  nothing  is  wanting.  We  alone,  on  our  tirst 
beginning  to  approach  the  confines  of  life,  are  already  perfect."t 
In  this  passage  the  learned  reader  will  discern  a  plain  allusion  to 
the  language  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  higher  Eleusinian 
mysteries;  and  no  one,  we  suppose,  will  contend  that  such  a 
change,  as  is  here  implied,  takes  place  in  the  mind  and  under- 

*  Apol.  i.  p.  94,  D. 

t  'Av«y£vvi)&£VT£;  yovv  eu^eikj  to  tIxeiov  d<7rei'^r!<fa.f^Bv,  ov  'inKSV  ItrwEuJojMEV.  l<pciiris-Siti- 
/itEV  yap'  TO  Je  EtTTiv  EWtyvaJvai  Tov  ©Eov.  .  .  TEXEiouTtti  $■£  TW  XotiTpw  fA,6va},  Kcti  TOu  Tiyivf^aroi; 
Tn  Ka^o^a  ayial^srai.  .  .TO  ^e  avro  cufjiSaiVii  rovro  xal  TTEpi  h/J-at,  wv  yiyoviv  vTroypa.<ph  o 
KCptcq'  Ba.'^Ti^o[x£'joi,  <|>a;Ti^ofiE9'tt  'pani^oixivoi,  vlo7rotov/^iS!a'  vlo'TroiOVfxivoi  n'keiovfx.i^a' 
Tt'KeioufAivoi,  a.'sra$ravart(o[Xi^a.  'Eyi),  <f»)(riv,  EtWa,  Qioi  ia-ri,  Koi  vioi  h-l'la-vov  waVTEf. 
XttXErrai  Se  'E7oXXap^£;  to  Ipyoy  touto  ;)^apic-/xa,  xa«  <fajTio-|ua,  xai  teXejov,  not  Xourpav. 
"KohTplv  /xh,  S'l'  oZ  Tag  afxaprictc  a'sroppu'ZB-TO/UE&a'  ■^apia-y.a.  Je,  a;  Ta  i'mi  to??  a,fxapTrifj,aa-tv 
B'CtrnifA.ia  aVitTat'  <pa,'Tt!rfA.a  Je,  Si'  oli  to  a-yiov  IxeTvo  <{>£{  to  a-airnpiov  IwolijrivlTai,  toutea-tiv 
J('  oS  TO  flETov  i^v'jo'moZfjt.iv  teXeiov  Je,  to  awpoa-hei  'pafxh.  .  .  fxovoi  Je  apa  oj  'Wpwrov  dp^i- 
fxevoi  tZv  i'paiv  -rr.q  t,air,i;,  We  TsXEiof. — Paedag.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  pp.  113,  114.  Edit.  Oxnn. 
Compare  wiili  lliis  llic  passage  in  Cypriiin's  epistle  to  Donatus  (the  first  in  the  Oxford 
edition)  beginning  "  Ego  cum  in  tenebris  atcjue  in  nocte  cffica  jacciem.'' 
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standing  of  baptized  infants.  The  term  regeneration,  as  con- 
nected with  baptism,  and  appHed  to  them,  must  therefore  be  re- 
stricted to  its  first  sense,  as  denoting  the  new  relation  which  they 
acquire  towards  God  through  Christ,  as  children  of  his  adoption 
and  grace,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

With  respect  to  the  Eucharist,  the  language  of  Justin  presents 
a  greater  difficulty;  for  his  expressions,  concerning  the  conse- 
crated elements,  if  they  are  strictly  taken,  can  neither  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  tenets  of  our  own  Church,  nor  with  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  was  then  the  custom,  as  we  learn  from  him, 
to  bring  the  new  ly  initiated  convert  into  the  Church,  that  he  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  united  prayers  of  his  fellow  Christians, 
and  might  communicate  with  them  in  the  holy  Eucharist;  ano- 
ther proof,  be  it  observed,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage  he  is  speaking  exclusively  of  adult  baptism. 
We  again  make  use  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  translation. 


"  After  we  have  thus  washed  him  who  has  expressed  his  conviction 
and  assented  to  our  doctrines,  we  take  him  to  the  place  where  those 
who  are  called  brethren  are  assembled;  in  order  that  we  may  offer  up 
prayers  in  common  for  ourselves  and  for  the  baptized  person,  and  for 
all  others  in  every  place,  that  having  learned  the  truth  we  may  be 
deemed  worthy  to  be  found  walking  in  good  works  and  keeping  the 
commandments,  so  that  we  may  attain  to  eternal  salvation.  Having 
ended  our  prayers  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss.  Bread  is  then 
brought  to  that  brother  who  presides,  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with 
water;  and  he  taking  them,  ^^ives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  the 
universe,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
employs  some  time  in  offering  up  thanks  to  him  for  having  deemed 
us  worthy  of  these  gifts.  The  pi"ayers  and  thanksgivings  being  ended, 
all  the  people  present  express  their  assent  by  saying,  Amen;  which, 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  answers  to  yivoiTO  in  the  Greek.  The  presi- 
dent having  given  thanks,  and  the  people  having  expressed  their  as- 
sent, they  who  are  called  by  us  Deacons  give  to  each  of  those  present 
a  portion  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  mixed  with  water,  over  which 
the  thanksgiving  was  pronounced,  and  carry  away  a  portion  to  those 
who  are  absent.  A'.d  this  food  is  called  among  us  ev^apior/a  :  of  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  partake  who  does  not  believe,  that  what  we  teach 
is  true,  and  has  not  been  washed  with  the  laver  (of  baptism)  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  unto  regeneration,  and  does  not  live  as  Christ  has 
enjoined.  For  we  do  not  receive  it  as  common  bread,  and  common 
drink  ;  but  in  the  same  manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  being 
made  flesh  through  the  word  of  God,  hath  both  flesh  and  blood  for 
our  salvation;  so  we  are  also  taught  that  the  food  over  which  thanks- 
giving has  been  pronounced  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  which  came  from 
him,  by  which  food,  undergoing  the  necessary  change,  our  flesh  and 
blood  are  nourished,  we  are  taught,  I  say,  that  this  food  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus.     For  the  Apostles,  in  the  memoirs 
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composed  by  tluMii,  \vliii]\  arc  callinl  Gospels,  have  declared  that  Jesus 
gave  him  this  injunction — that  having  taken  bread  and  given  thanks, 
he  said,  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  this  is  my  body ;  and  that  in  like 
manner  having  taken  the  cup  and  given  thanks,  he  said,  This  is  my 
blood;  and  that  he  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  them  alone." — 
pp.  8J — 87. 

In  this  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there  are 
several  points  deserving  of  notice.  We  learn  from  this  passage, 
compared  with  what  he  says  a  little  afterwards  respecting  the 
religious  observances  of  Sunday,  that,  in  Justin's  time,  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Church  were  always  concluded  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  water  was  always  mixed  with  the 
cucharistic  wine,  as  it  still  is  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church, 
aiul  always  was  in  every  church  under  heaven  till  the  period  of 
the  Ueformation  :*  that  the  deacons  conveyed  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  food  to  those  who  were  absent;  that  none  were  al- 
lowed to  partake  of  this  communion  except  baptized  believers, 
who  lived  as  Christ  enjoined;  and,  lastly,  that  the  eucharistic 
elements  were  believed  to  be  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God. 

The  Fathers,  however,  are  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense, 
when  they  speak  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Happily  they  have  not  left  this  point 
doubtful.  The  language  of  Justin,  when  he  says,  that  "  in  the 
same  manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  being  made  flesh 
through  the  w  ord  of  God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  so  we  are  also  taught,  that  the  food  over  which  thanksgiving 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  which  came  from 
him  ...  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus" — this 
language  is  evidently  not  meant  for  a  close  and  exact  comparison, 

*  Cj'prian  contends,  that  the  mixture  of  water  with  tlie  wine  is  indispensable;  that 
■without  it  the  sacrament  is  destroyed.  "  Aquas  iianique  populos  significare,  in  Apo- 
calypsi  scriptura  divina  dcclarat,  &c.  Quod  scilicet  perspiciinus  et  in  sacrainento 
calicis  contineri.  Nam  quia  nos  omnes  portabat  Cliristus,  qui  et  peccata  nostra  por- 
tnbat,  videmus  in  aqua  popuhim  intelligi,  in  vino  vero  ostendi  sanguincm  Christi. 
Quaado  antem  in  calice  vino  aqua  niiscetur,  Christo  populus  adunatur,  et  credentium 
plebs  ei  in  quern  crcdidit  copulatur  et  conjungitur.  Quae  copulatio  et  conjunctio  aquae 
et  villi  sic  niiscetur  in  caHce  Domini,  ut  coinmixtio  ilia  non  possit  ab  invicem  separari. 
In  sanciilicaiulo  calice  Domini,  ofterri  aqua  sola  non  potest,  quoniodo  nee  vinuin 
solum  potest  ;  nam  si  vinuni  taiitiim  quis  ofterat,  sanguis  Christi  incipit  esse  sine  nobis  : 
si  vero  aqua  sit  sola,  plebs  incipit  esse  sine  Christo  :  quaiido  autem  utrunique  niiscetur, 
et  aduuatione  confusa  sibi  invicem  copulatur,  tunc  sacraraeiitum  spiritale  et  cseleste 
perficitur." — Epist.  Ixiii.  pp.  InS,  15-1.  N.  B.  According  to  Cyprian,  the  people,  re- 
presented by  the  water,  were  in  the  eucharistic  cup,  in  the  very  same  sense  as  Christ, 
represented  by  the  wine,  was  in  the  cup  ;  i.  e.  figuratively.  He  finds  the  very  same 
mystery  in  the  bread,  into  the  composition  of  which  water  enters;  and  maintains,  that 
it  is  just  as  great  a  perversion  of  the  Eucharist  to  offer  wine  without  water,  as  meal 
without  water,  instead  of  bread.  He  concludes  the  Epistle  with  a  strong  exhortation 
to  Caecilian  "  in  Doiiiinico  calice  misoendo  et  otferendo,  cuslodire  tradltionis  Dominicte 
vcritatem." 
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but  is  a  very  loose  and  general  illustration  of  the  sacramental 
change,  in  virtue  of  which  the  eucharistic  elements  are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  are  no  longer  received  as  common  bread 
and  common  drink.  Justin's  meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  contemporary  Irenaeus; — he  is 
arguing  against  both  the  Jews  and  heretics,  that  they  could  not 
ofter  to  God  an  acceptable  sacrifice — the  Jews,  because  their 
hands  were  full  of  blood,  and  they  received  not  the  Word,  by 
whom  the  offering  is  made  to  God ;  the  heretics,  because  they 
denied  both  the  Father  and  the  Son — "  for  how,"  he  reasons, 
"  can  they  believe  that  the  bread  over  which  thanksgivings  are 
offered  is  the  body  of  their  Lord,  and  the  cup  the  cup  of  his 
blood,  if  they  do  not  confess  that  he  is  the  Son  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  that  is  to  say.  His  Word,  by  whom  the  tree  produces 
its  fruit,  the  fountains  flow,  and  the  earth  brings  forth  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."*'  He  then  proceeds 
to  ask,  ''  how  they  can  presume  to  deny,  that  that  flesh  which  is 
nourished  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  capable  of  immor- 
tality;" and  argues  that  the  Eucharist  itself  confirms  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection — "  For  as  that  bread  which  is  from  the  earth, 
when  it  has  received  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  common 
bread,  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  things,  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly ;  so  also  our  bodies,  when  they  have  jeceived  the 
Eucharist,  are  no  longer  corruptible,  but  have  the  hope  of  an 
eternal  resurrection/'f  Between  this  passage  and  that  of  Justin 
there  are  many  points  of  close  resemblance.  lu  both,  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  the  sacramental  bread,  after  consecration,  is  said 
to  be  no  longer  common  bread.  If  they  had  held  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  must  they  not  have  said,  it  was  no  longer 
bread?  They  never  suspected  that  the  substance  of  the  bread 
did  not  remain,  even  though  they  believed  that  it  was  made  the 
body  of  Christ.  Their  language,  take  it  how  you  will,  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  the  modern  tenet  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
taken  literally,  tallies  very  closely  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
Consubstantiation.  That  it  is  not  so  to  be  taken  may,  however, 
be  clearly  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  more  explicit  declara- 
tions of  other  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Tertullian. 

*  "  Quomodo  auteni  constabit  eis,  cum  panem  in  quo  gratiae  act?e  sunt,  corpus  esse 
Domini  sui,  et  calicera  sanguinis  ejus,  si  non  ipsum  fabricatoris  raundi  Filium  dicunt, 
id  est,  Verbum  ejus,  per  quod  lignum  fructificat,"  &c.  Contra  Haer.  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
p.  251. 

y  TISk;  tw  fa^na.  Xej/ous-iv  eij  ■^^a^av  ■^cii^m,  jtai  fji.h  fxniyiiv  T?f  ^4)?f,  t^v  cimo  too 

FXfx.aros  Tou  Kv^iov,   not   rou  a."fji.aroQ   auToD  -T^eipo/xivav  ; ait;  yaj   d'sro   y?;  d^ro{ 

'Br^og-\afA,0a.y6[A.ivoq  riiv  exxXna-iv  tou  &iov,  emin  xoivoj  «jtoj  Is-rh,  aXX'  tv^a^is-ria,  Ix,  Wo 
'sr^ayf^araiv  irvvEs-ritlima,  imiyiiov  ts  xetj  ovpavlou,  outmj  xai  ra  g-iifjiara  h/Jtrnv  fji.ireiKii.fji.Ba.- 
votra.  T?f  iv^ct^ia-rUi ,  fAmiTi  sTveti  tfi^a^ra,  rfiv  iKwi^a,  T?f  sif  «i«v*f  avets-Tariti;  'i^evra. 
Id.  §  5. 
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The  first  of  those  leathers  had  siuli  a  stroni>;  propensity  for  de- 
tecting; mysteries  anil  hiildeii  meanings  in  every  passa<;e  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  if  any  thing  like  the  doctrine  of  Transnbstantiation  had 
been  broached  in  liis  day,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  he  would 
have  delighted  to  expatiate  on  it,  and  that  it  would  have  met  us, 
in  some  sha|)e  or  other,  in  almost  every  page  of  his  writings.  But 
it  so  happens,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  where  he  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  he  has  taken  care  to  tell 
us,  that  it  is  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  only  in  an  alle- 
gorical and  spiritual  sense.  For  example,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  his  Pedagogue,  in  his  attempts  to  explain  away 
the  obvious  meaning  of  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  '2,  which  interfered  with  the 
point  which  he  had  in  hand,  (to  show  that  sincere  Christians  are 
always  represented  in  Scripture  as  babes,  or  childreu)  he  says, 
that  yaXa,  milk,  may  mean  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
^pwjji.ci,  meat,  faith,  which  is  more  than  hearing;  (for  the  text,  as 
he  says,  p.  118,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  after  the  Jewish  manner, 
i.  e.  literally,  but  figuratively — )  and  then  he  proceeds,  "  Our 
Lord  in  another  place,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  has  delivered 
this  doctrine  in  another  manner,  by  symbols;  saying,  *  Eat  my 
flesh,  and  drink  my  blood  ;'  evidently  speaking  a/legoricalh/  of  the 
drink  of  faith  and  of  the  promise."*  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
second  book  very  similar  to  this,  where  in  arguing  against  the 
Eucratites,  who  used  water  only  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, he  tells  them,  that  Christ  "  as  certainly  partook  of  wine"  (in 
instituting  this  rite)  "  as  he  partook  of  our  human  nature.  For 
he  blessed  the  wine,  saying, '  Take,  drink;  this  is  my  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  vine:'  r///ego;vc«//j/ representing  by  that  holy  juice 
of  gladness,  the  Word,  which  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins."t  Again,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Stromata,  he  interprets 
the  above  text  of  St.  Paul  in  the  same  figurative  manner :  "  li' 
the  Apostle,"  he  says,  "  calls  milk  the  food  of  children,  and  meat 
that  of  perfect  men,  milk  must  be  understood  to  signify  that  cate- 
chetical instruction  which  is  the  first  nurtui  e  of  the  soul ;  and 
meat,  the  epoptic  contemplation — the  very  tiesh  and  blood  of  the 
Word — that  is,  the  comprehension  of  the  Divine  power  and 
essence.  .  .  •  Thus  he  imparts  of  himself  to  those  who  spiritually 
partake  of  this  food.  .  .  .  For  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  Divine 


*  'AXXayo&t  ii  nal  o  ttvoio;  Iv  ra)  >iar'  'lajavvuv  (vayys\ici],  ETJfUJ?  l^'myKlv  Jio.  a-v/xBoXooV 
(pdyia-^B  fjiou  rag  s-d^Kai;,  EiWouV,  Kal  'wUa-^i  fA.ov  to  itifxa'  ha^ylq  T?f  •aria-Tltaq  xal  T?f 
IwayyiXiag  to   •aoTifjt.ov dWnyo^Sii. — Pa;dag.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  121. 

"t"  eS  ya^  TiTTE,  jMETEXaSEV  o'vou  xai  alroi;,  Kai  yd^  av^^aiwoi;  Kal  avrog,  xai  sv\oyt)a-ey  ye 
Tcv  ojyov,  il'Sriiv,  AafsTE,  ■nriETE"  toUto  fxov  Ec-Tiv  TO  ai/xa,  aifxa  Tijg  dfj-iSTtKov  Tov  Aoyof, 
Tov  -arEfi  'sroKXZv  Ixp^fo^wevov  £if  a^£9'<v  <i(UajT(i2i',  £i<J)fO(ryviif  Syiov  dWriyo^lH  vajJ-a. — Lib.  ii, 
c.  2.  p.  186. 
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Word  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence."*  It  would  be 
no  very  easy  matter  to  reconcile  these  opinions  of  Clement  with 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ;  and,  we  repeat,  that  if  he 
could  have  found  any  support,  however  slight,  for  such  a  mystery, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  in  the 
arcana  of  his  master  Pantajnus,  we  should  have  found  him  expa- 
tiating upon  it  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  whenever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  make  mention  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  language  of  TertuUian  is  still  more  explicit,  and  it  is 
always  the  same.  He  never  leaves  room  to  doubt  in  what  sense 
he  calls  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Thus,  in  his  treatise  De  Oratiotie,  which  is  a  commentary 
on  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  that  clause,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  he  remarks,  that  though  it  may  be  taken  literally  "  we 
may  rather  understand  it  in  a  spiritual  sense.  For  Christ  is  our 
bread,  because  Christ  is  life,  and  bread  is  life.  '  I,'  says  he,  '  am 
the  bread  of  life:'  and  a  little  above,  '  The  bread  is  the  Word  of 
the  living  God,  which  came  down  from  heaven.'  And  also  be- 
cause in  the  bread  his  body  (ceiisetur)  is  considered :  '  This  is  my 
body.'  In  asking,  therefore,  for  our  daily  bread,  we  pray  for  a 
perpetual  and  inseparable  union  with  the  body  of  Christ."'t' 
Again,  in  his  treatise  Adversiis  Judceos,  in  enumerating  the  pro- 
phecies which  foretold  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  he  quotes  Jer.  xi. 
19,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Venite,  mitta- 
miis  in  panem  ejus  lignum,  &,c.,  of  which  prophecy  "  Christ,"  he 
says,"  has  revealed  the  meaning,  calling  bread  his  body,  as  the 
prophet  before  had Jigurativeli/  called  his  body,  bread. "j:  In  the 
tract  De  Resurrectione  Cariiis  (c.  viii.  p.  330)  he  says,  that  in 
the  Eucharist  our  "Jiesh  is  fed  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
as  our  souls  are  nourished  by  God:"§  and  again,  (c.  xxxv.,)  in  a 
comment  on  John  vi.,  which  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  he 
says,  "  Christ,  therefore,  having  affirmed  that  it  was  the  Word  that 

*  Et  Toivw  TO  (M.EV  ya\a  raJv  vniawv,  to  |3fa)/-ta  Js  raJv  nXucev  t^o^-h  nr^li;  rou  dnToa-ToXou 
Bi^mai,  ydXa  fxh  h  Karnyns-K;,  oisvEi  'HT^irn  ^y;^??  r^o<^h,  vo-n^hcri'ra.c  BgUfxa.  Je,  h  itiTQ'anim 
Qeai^ia  a-a^Kti;  aurai  nai  aif/,a.  rotj  \oyou,  rovTiari,  KaTaXn-^tq  rng  BeUg  Suvd/n-Sax;  xai  ovo-laq. 
....  ouToif  yaj  savTou  fA-sraSi^aia-i  ro~g  'BTvlvy.a.TMcIirB^ov  Trig  Tciavr^i;  y.ira'KctjJLQa.yovs-i. 
^fooa-Eooj.  .  .  .  ^^Za-ii;  yd^  nal  txroa-iq  Tou  Qnov  Aoyov,  h  yvSis'iq  Eitti  T«f  Sews  ova-iaq — -Strom. 
V.  c.  10.  pp.  685,  686. 

-f  "  Quamquam  '  Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie,'  spirifaliter  potius  in- 
telligamus.  Christus  enira  panis  noster  est ;  quia  vita  Christiis,  et  vita  panis.  Ego 
sum,  inquit,  panis  vitae.  Et  paulo  supra  :  Panis  est  sertno  Dei  vivi,  qui  descendit  de 
cceHs.  'Jum  quod  et  corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetur:  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Itaque 
petendo  panem  quotidianum,  perpetuitatem  postulamus  in  Cliristo,  et  individuitatem  a. 
corpore  ejus." — De  Orat.  c.  vi.  pp.  151,  132. 

t  "  Sic  enim  Christus  revelavit,  panem  corpus  suum  appellans,  cujus  retro  corpus  in 
panem  Prophetes  figuravit."- — Adv.  Jud.  xi.  p.  196. 

§  "  Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Cliristi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  Deo  sagiuctur." — De 
Rcsurreclione  Carnis,  c.  viii.  p.  330,  B. 
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gave  life,  because  the  Word  is  spirit  and  life,  called  the  same 
Word  his  llesh;  for  the  Word  was  made  flesh;  and  it  is  therefore 
earnestly  to  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  life,  to  be  devoured  by 
hearing,  and  ruminated  by  the  understanding,  and  digested  by 
faith.''*  In  the  first  book  against  Marcion,  Christ,  he  says,  most 
highly  honoured  the  works  of  the  Creator  (whom  that  heretic 
blas|)liemed)  by  making  use  of  them  in  his  own  sacraments;  "  for 
he  did  not  reject  the  water  of  the  Creator,  in  wliich  he  washes  his 
disciples;  nor  the  oil,  with  which  he  anoints  them;  nor  the  union 
of  honey  and  milk,  with  which  he  nurses  them;  nor  the  bread, 
by  which  he  represents  his  own  body."t  In  the  third  book,  re- 
ferring, as  in  his  tract  against  the  Jews,  to  Jer.  xi.  19,  he  tells 
Marcion,  "  Even  in  i/our  gospel  God  has  revealed  what  he  here 
means  by  bread,  calling  it  his  body;  so  that  from  hence  you  may 
understand  tliat  he  has  applied  the  figure  of  his  body  to  bread," 
&c4  And  in  the  fourth  book,  still  more  explicitly,  he  says,  that 
the  eucharistic  bread  was  a  figure  of  our  Lord's  body  just  as  the 
paschal  lamb  was  a  figure  of  Him.  It  is  Tertullian's  object,  in 
this  book,  to  prove  against  Marcion,  that  Christ  was  sent  forth 
from  the  Creator,  the  God  of  Israel;  and  this  point  he  establishes 
by  showing,  that  the  prophecies  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  exactly  fulfilled  in  his  person.  Amongst  other  proofs  he 
mentions  the  Passover,  by  which,  he  says,  "  the  law  prefigured  his 
passion,"  and  which  Christ  himself  earnestly  desired  to  celebrate, 
before  he  was  led  forth  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  thus  ful- 
filled "  that  figure  of  his  salvific  blood."  In  the  very  same  sense, 
Christ,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  "  made  that  bread  which  he  took, 
and  distributed  to  the  disciples,  to  be  his  body,  saying,  '  This  is 
my  body,'  that  is,  a  figure  of  my  body."§ 

*  "  Itaquesermonem  constituens  vivificatorem,  quia  spiritus  et  vita  sermo,  eumdem 
etiara  camera  siiam  dixit;  quia  et  sermo  caro  erat  factus  ;  proinde  in  causani  vitag  ap- 
petendus,  et  devorandus  auditu,  et  rumiiiandus  intellectu,  et  fide  digerendus." — De 
Res.  Carn.  xxxvii.  p.  347,  C. 

-f-  "Sed  ille  quideni  usque  nunc  nee  aquam  reprobavit  Creatoris.qua  suos  abluit;  nee 
oleum,  quo  suos  ungit ;  nee  niellis  et  lactis  societatem,  qua  suos  infantat;  nee  panera, 
quo  ipsuin  corpus  suum  repraesentat ;  etiam  in  sacramentis  propriis  egens  mendicitati- 
bus  Creatoris." — c.  \w.  p.  372,  B. 

X  "  Hoc  lignum  et  Hiereraias  tibi  insinuat,  dicturis  praedicans  Judseis,  Venite,  mitta- 
mus  lignum  in  panem  ejus,  utique  in  corpus.  Sic  enim  Deus  in  evangelio  quoque 
vestro  revclavit,  panem  corpus  suum  appelhtns,  ut  et  liinc  jam  intelligas  corporis  sui 
figuram  pani  dedisse,  cujus  retro  corpus  in  panem  Prophetes  figuravil,  ipso  Domino  hoc 
sacramentura  postea  intcrpretaturo." — c.  six.  p.  408,  C. 

5  "  O  legis  destructorem,  qui  concupierat  etiam  Pascha  servare  !  Nimiruni  vervccina 
ilium  Judaica  delectaret?  An  ipse  erat,  qui  taiiqunm  victimam  adduci  habens,  et  tan- 
quam  ovis  coram  tondente  sic  os  non  aperturus,  figuram  sanguinis  sui  saiutaris  implere 

concupiscebat? Prolessus  itaque  se  concupiscentia  concupisse  edere  Pascha 

ut  suum  (indignuni  enim  ut  quid  alienuui  concupiscerel  Deus)  acceptura  panem,  et  dis- 
tributum  discipulis,  corpus  ilium  suum  fecit;  hoc  est  corpus  meum  dlcendo,  id  est, 
ligura  corporis  nici." — c.  xl.  p.  157,  D, 
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These  passages,  which  are  clear  and  unequivocal,  may  suffice 
to  shaw,  that  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  plainly  under- 
stood, that  Christ  spoke  allegorically  and  figuratively,  when  he 
called  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  His  body,  and  His 
blood.  To  those  who  wish  to  carry  the  inquiry  farther  we  would 
recommend  Bishop  Morton's  treatise  De  Eticharistia.  In  the 
whole  range  of  polemical  theology  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
mention  any  other  work  of  which  the  whole  argument  is  so  com- 
plete, so  convincing,  so  unanswerable.  No  person,  on  either  side 
of  the  question,  should  attempt  to  enter  on  this  branch  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  without  very  carefully  studying  this  work  of  Bishop  Mor- 
ton's; and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  he  who  should  take  the 
pains  to  translate  this  treatise  into  English,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  less  learned,  would,  perhaps,  render  a  greater  ser^^ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  he  could  hope  to  eftect  by  any 
original  lucubrations  of  his  own. 

In  what  manner  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  was  observed  by 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  is  an  inquiry  of  no  little 
interest.  The  scanty  notices  of  this  subject  to  be  collected  from 
their  writings  induce  a  suspicion,  that  the  religious  celebration  of 
this  day  was  regarded  by  them,  as  resting  rather  on  ecclesiastical 
tradition  than  on  any  Divine  precept.  They  seem  to  have  been 
utterly  strangers  to  the  opinion,  that  the  observances  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  were  transferred  in  the  Christian  church  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  either  by  Divine  authority,  or  Apostolical 
practice ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that,  even  from 
the  Apostles'  days,  this  day  was  kept  with  peculiar  sanctity  and 
honour,  as  a  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  in  commemoration  of  the 
work  of  creation,  which  he  began  thereon,  as  well  as  of  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  The  account  which  Justin  gives  of  the 
religious  observance  of  Sunday,  as  he  calls  it,  is  thus  translated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

*'  On  the  day  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembling  together  of  all 
who  dwell  in  the  cities  and  country  ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
and  die  Writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read  as  long  as  circumstances 
permit.  Then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the  president  delivers  a 
discourse,  in  which  he  admonishes  and  exhorts  (all  present)  to  the 
imitation  of  these  good  things.  Then  we  all  rise  together  and  pray ; 
and  as  we  before  said,  prayer  being  ended,  bread  and  wine  and  water 
are  brought,  and  the  president  offers  prayers  in  like  manner  and 
thanksgivings,  according  to  his  ability ;  and  the  people  express  their 
assent  by  saying  Amen  ;  and  the  distribution  of  that,  over  which  the 
thanksgiving  has  been  pronounced,  takes  place  to  each,  and  each  par- 
takes, and  a  portion  is  sent  to  the  absent  by  the  Deacons.     And  they 
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who  aro  wealthy,  and  choose,  give  as  much  as  they  respectively  deem 
fit  ;  and  whatever  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the  president,  who  suc- 
cours the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  through  sickness  or  any 
other  cause  are  in  want,  and  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers 
sojourning  among  us,  and  in  a  word  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need. 
But  we  meet  together  on  Sunday  because  it  is  the  first  day,  in  which 
God,  having  wrought  the  necessary  change  in  darkness  and  matter, 
made  the  world  :  and  on  this  day  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from 
the  dead.  For  he  was  crucified  on  the  day  before  that  of  Saturn  ;  and 
on  the  day  after  that  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Sun,  having 
appeared  to  the  apostles  and  disciples,  he  taught  them  the  things  which 
we  now  submit  to  your  consideration," — pp.  88,  89. 

"  We  learn"  (says  the  learned  prelate)  *'  moreover  from  the  passage 
above  recited,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  as  Justin  styles  it, 
the  *day  of  the  Sun,  the  brethren  met  together  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  worship;  and  he  assigns  as  the  reason  for  the  selection  of 
that  particular  day,  that  on  it  God  began  the  work  of  Creation,  and 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  So  long  as  the  converts  to  the  Gospel 
were  principally  of  Jewish  origin,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as 
they  attended  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  frequented  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  so  they  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  holding,  however, 
meetings  for  religious  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  comme- 
moration of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  was  quickly  followed  by  the  controversy 
respecting  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Mosaic  ritual — a  controversy 
carried  on,  as  we  collect  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
great  bitterness  ;  one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  converts, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  believed  that  the  injunctions  of  the  cere- 
monial law  were  no  longer  obligatory,  soon  ceased  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath;  some  even  went  the  length,  as  Justin  informs  us,  of  attaching 
criminality  to  the  observance,  as  bespeaking  a  species  of  return  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism.  Bearing,  however,  in  mind  that  one  reason 
assigned  by  Moses  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  was,  that  on 

*  "The  reader  will  observe  that  Justin  calls  the  first  day  of  the  week  h  tou  h'Kiov  hf^ipa, 
and  the  last  h  y.(oviw.  Dion  Cassius,  in  Pompeio,  c.  6,  says  that  the  Romans  derived 
the  practice  of  asbigning  the  names  of  the  planets  toditferent  days  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  it  had  become  in  a  certain  degree  national  auioiig  them,  xai  Wo  koX  touto 
o<fiVi  Trarpov  rpoVov  riva  eittiv.  Whether  the  Egyptians,  having  received  the  computa- 
tion of  time  by  weeks  from  the  Jews,  a|)plied  the  names  of  the  seven  heaveidy  bodies, 
then  known  to  be  immediately  connected  with  our  system,  to  the  days  of  the  week  ;  or 
whether  their  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  first  led  them  to  compute  time  by 
periods  of  seven  days,  may  be  doubtful;  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  computation 
was  made  subservient  to  tlie  purposes  of  astrology.  Dion  has  recorded  two  explana- 
tions of  the  manner  in  wiiich  the  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies  came  to  be  assigned  to 
the  different  days.  The  early  Christians,  if  of  Jewish  extraction,  retained,  if  of  Gen- 
tile, adopted  the  Scriptural  computation  by  weeks  ;  and  finding  the  astronomical  or 
astrological  names  of  liie  days  of  the  week  generally  received  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  their  Apologies  addressed  to  the  heathen  naturally  used  those  names.  Sei- 
dell, in  the  13th  and  following  Chapters  of  the  third  Book  of  his  work,  De  Jure  Natu- 
ral!, &c.  which  we  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  those,  who,  whatever  be  the  side 
they  espouse,  shall  hereafter  engage  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  collected  all  that  can  be  found  on  this  not  uninteresting  subject." — pp.  94,  9d. 
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the  seventh  day  God  rested  from  the  work  of  creation,  they  added 
to  the  original  reason  for  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week — the 
commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection — another,  that  on  that  day  God 
commenced  the  work  of  creation.  Thus  far,  and  thus  far  only,  can  it 
in  my  opinion  be  truly  said,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  :  at  first  it  was  observed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sabbath,  and  with  a  reference  only  to  the  resurrection." — pp. 
94—97. 

If  to  the  above  account  of  Justin's  we  add  from  Tertullian,  that 
Sunday  was  dedicated  to  joy — that  it  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
festivity,"*  we  shall  have  collected  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject which  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century  aftbrd.  Their 
writings  supply  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  Lord's  day  was 
observed  by  them,  in  obedience  to  any  positive  divine  precept 
enjoining  it;  or  that  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  or  of  one 
day  in  seven,  was  enjoined  to  our  first  parents,  and  through  them 
to  all  mankind  ;  or  that  the  sabbatical  constitutions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  of  any  force  at  all  in  the  Christian  church ;  but  they  fur- 
nish abundant  proofs  of  their  opinion  that  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  was  given  to  the  Jews  only;  that  it  was  not  observed  by 
the  Patriarchs  before  the  Law;  that  it  was  utterly  abrogated, 
together  with  the  other  ceremonial  appointments  of  the  Law,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  newer  and  better  covenant;  and  that  the 
observance  of  it  indicated  a  reprehensible  desire  of  returning  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism. 

Those  who  maintain  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
contend,  that  when  God  had  completed  the  work  of  his  creation, 
he  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  and  appointed  it  to 
be  kept  as  a  day  of  holy  rest  by  Adam  and  all  his  posterity ;  and 
they  say,  that  in  the  command,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy,"t  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  original  institution 
in  Gen.  ii.  3.  The  whole  of  this  argument  proceeds  on  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  has  no  support  from  Scripture.  That 
God  blessed  that  day  on  which  he  rested  from  the  labour  of 
creation  is  certain — he  made  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  festival  in 
heaven,  "  when  the  morning-stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy;"];  but  that  he  appointed  every  succeeding 
seventh  day  to  be  observed  thenceforth  by  Adam  and  his  de- 
scendants, can  neither  be  proved  from  Scripture,  nor  gathered 
from  it  in  the  way  of  probable  inference;  for  there  is  not  in 

*  "  iEque  si  diem  Soils  laelitiae  indulgeraus,"  &c. — Apologet.  xvi.  p.  16,  B.  "  Alii 
plane,  hunmuius,  Soleni  Christianum  Deura  ajstimant,  quod  innotuerit  ad  orientis  partem 
facere  nos  precationem,  vel  die  Soils  laetltiam  curare." — Ad  Nat.  c.  xiil.  p.  50,  A. 
"  Die  Doiuiiiico  jejunium  nefas  duciiuus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare." — De  Corona,  c.  ill. 

p.  102,  A. 

f  Exod.  XX.  8.  i  Job,  xxxviii.  7. 
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Scripture  the  faintest  hint,  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed  by 
7\ihini,  or  Abel,  or  Scth,  or  Enoch,  or  Noah,  or  Melchizedek,  or 
Abraham,  or  any  saint  or  patriarch  from  the  creation  to  the 
Exodus.  But,  we  are  told,  it  is  implied  in  the  Sinaitic  precept, 
"  Kemenil>tr  tjie  Sabbath-day,"  that  an  injunction  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy  had  been  already  given  prior  to  the  delivery  of  this 
coniinanilinent;  and  it  is  (juietly  taken  for  granted,  that  this  prior 
injunction  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  comprised  in  the  simple 
enunciation  of  the  fact,  that  God,  having  iinished  the  creation  in 
six  days,  "  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that 
in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and 
made."  To  this  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer,  that  the  emphatic 
word  "  Benieinher"  might  be  intended  oidy  to  draw  attention 
more  strongly  to  the  fourth  connnandment,  which  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  i)recepts  of  their 
Law.  lint,  in  truth,  the  injunction  to  observe  the  Sabbath  was 
given  to  the  Israelites  before  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  Sinai. 
The  statute  and  the  ordinance  which  God  made  for  them  in 
Marah,*  were,  according  to  the  n)Ost  ancient  and  universal  tra- 
dition of  the  Jews,  the  two  precepts,  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbatii 
and  to  honour  their  parents  ;  in  the  repetition  of  the  Decalogue, 
Avhich  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  these  two 
precepts,  and  these  only,  are  therefore  enforced  by  the  additional 
injunction—"  Keep  the  Sabbath-day,  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother;  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee."f  The  fact 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  the  Israelites 
before  they  came  to  Sinai,  rests  not,  however,  on  any  rabbinical 
tradition,  but  is  plainly  asserted  by  Moses  himself,  who  tells  us,J 
that  when  the  people  "  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which 
is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,"  the  Lord  rained  down  bread  for 
them  from  heaven,  giving  them  day  by  day  a  supply  sufficient  for 
their  daily  sustenance,  but  on  the  sixth  day  a  double  portion. 
When  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  reported  this  remarkable 
occurrence  to  Moses,  he  informed  them,  that  God  had  given  them 
this  double  measure  in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  morrow, 
as  a  holy  Sabbath,  as  the  Lord  had  enjoined  them ;  and  though 
the  manna  which  fell  on  other  days  could  not  be  reserved  till  the 
following  morning,  he  bade  them  lay  by  a  portion  of  what  they 
gathered  on  the  sixth  day  for  their  sustenance  on  the  seventh, 
with  an  assurance,  that  as  no  manna  would  fall  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  portion  kept  for  that  day  should  be  sweet  and  fit  for  food ; 
and  when  some  of  the  people,  still  unbelieving,  went  out  on  the 
seventh  day,  as  usual,  to  gather,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 

*  Exod.  XV.  25.  t  Deut.  v.  12.  16.  i  Exod.  xvi.  22—30. 
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long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws?  See, 
for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth 
you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days :  abide  ye  every  man 
in  his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day. 
So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 

From  this  plain  narrative  it  appears,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
given  to  the  Israelites  (and  given  to  them  for  the  first  time,  as  an 
institution  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted)  whilst  they 
were  encamped  in  the  station  between  Elim  and  Sinai ;  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  story  we  may  discover  a  very  sufficient  reason 
^vhy  the  emphatic  word  remember  was  prefixed  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue.  The  Jews,  who,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  may  be  admitted  to  be  the  best  interpreters  of  their  own 
law,  uniformly  maintained  that  the  Sabbath,  like  circumcision, 
was  given  exclusively  to  them,  as  the  sign*  of  the  covenant  which 
God  had  made  with  them ;  that  it  belonged  in  no  sense  to  the 
Gentiles;  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  even  for  the  proselytes  of  the 
gate  to  observe  it.  When  that  covenant,  of  which  the  Sabbath 
was  a  sign,  was  abrogated,  the  Sabbath  itself  was  of  course  abro- 
gated with  it.  This  is  confessed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  seventh-day  sabbath,  is  transferred  in  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  We  ask,  by  what  authority? 
and  are  much  mistaken,  if  an  examination  of  all  the  texts  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Lord's 
day,  is  mentioned,  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  divine  or  apos- 
tolical precept  enjoining  its  observance,  nor  any  certain  evidence 
from  Scripture  that  it  was  in  fact  so  observed  in  the  time  of  the 
-Apostles. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  conduct  of  our  Lord, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  was  born  under  the  Law,  was  very  re- 
markable. We  learn  from  many  passages  in  the  Gospels,  that 
"  it  was  his  custom"  to  frequent  the  public  worship  of  the  Syna- 
gogue on  the  Sabbath  days;  but,  in  all  other  instances,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Sabbatical 
laws  with  studied  disrespect.  The  diseases  which  he  miraculously 
cured  were  all  chronical;  but  he  encouraged  the  sick  to  come  to 
him  to  be  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  though  they  might  just  as  well 
have  waited  till  the  morrow;  and  if  they  lay  on  couches,  he  com- 
manded them  in  every  instance  to  carry  them  away.  Thus  too 
he  justified  his  disciples  in  gathering  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  satisfy  their  hunger,  though  their  doing  so  was  unques- 
tionably a  breach  of  the  Sabbath :  and  this  he  did  for  two  very 
important  reasons;  first,  to  show  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath;"  and  secondly,  that  he, 
*  Exod.  xxxi.  1'^— 17.     Compare  Ezek.  xx.  12.  20. 
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tlio  Son  of  Man.  as  "  l^ord  of  the  Sabbath,"  had  the  same  powci 
to  al)i(jgale  it  as  he  had  at  lirst  to  connnanil  its  observance. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  thongh  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  enforced  and  enhnged 
the  other  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  he  never  enjoined  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Sabbath  on  his  disciples,  nor  gave  them  the  slightest 
intimation  that  he  designed  the  observation  of  it,  under  any  niodi- 
tications,  to  be  continued  in  his  Church.  Accordingly  we  shall 
search  the  Scripturis  in  vain,  either  for  any  apostolical  precept 
apponiting  the  iirst  tlay  of  the  week,  to  be  observed  in  the  place  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  for  any  unequivocal  proof  that  the  first 
Christians  so  observed  it. 

There  are  only  three,   or  at  most  four,  places  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  mentioned,  after  our   Lord's 
Ascension;  and  oidy  one  of  these  from  which  it  can  be  certainly 
inferred  that  the  disciples  met  on  that  day  for  the  purposes  of 
public  worship.     The  two  lirst  passages  are  John  ,\x.  19,  and, 
perhaps,  v.  '2(),  which  merely  tell  us,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  the  disciples  were   assembled  with  closed  doors  for  fear  of 
the  Jews.     From  these  texts  alone  we  could  not  with  any  safety 
conclude  that  the  disciples  met  together  for  any  religious   pur- 
poses.    The  next  passage  is  Acts  xx.  7.     "  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul 
preached  unto  them."     All  that  St.  Luke  here  tells  us  plainly  is, 
that  on  a  particular  occasion  the  Christians  of  Troas  met  together 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  and  to  hear 
St.  Paul  preacii.     This  is  the  only  place  in  Scripture  in  wliich 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  in  any  way  connected  with  any  acts  of 
public  worship,  and  he  who  would  certainly  infer  from  this  soli- 
tary instance,  that  the  first  day  of  every  week  was  consecrated  by 
the  Apostles  to  religious  purposes,  must  be  far  gone  in  the  art  of 
drawing  universal  conclusions  from  particular  premises.     From 
]  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  we  learn  that  St.  Paul  had  given  orders  to  the 
Churches  of  Galatia  and  Corinth  to  make  collections  for  the  poor 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  and  Rev.  i.  10,  St.  John  tells  us, 
"  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day."     This  is  all  the  positive 
information  which  the  Scriptures  aiibrd  respecting  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

The  want  of  all  apostolical  precept,  either  enjoining  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day  in  lieu  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or 
directing  in  what  manner  and  for  what  purposes  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  great 
importance  which  the  Mosaic  Law  attached  to  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances of  divine  worship  made  it  more  necessary  for  the 
Apostles  to  notice  these  points,  especially  in  their  addresses  to 
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their  Jewish  converts.  But  neither  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, nor  in  any  of  the  exhortations  to  the  practical  duties  of 
Christianity,  with  which  most  of  his  Epistles  are  concluded,  has 
St.  Paul  once  mentioned  this  subject;  neither  did  the  Apostles, 
in  their  council  at  Jerusalem,  think  proper  to  include  tbe  mention 
of  the  Lord's  Day  among  those  things  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Gentiles  to  observe. 

Such  is  the  profound  silence  of  Scripture  on  this  head,  that, 
except  from  the  uniform  tradition  and  practice  of  the  Church 
(which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  is  our  best  guide  to 
Scripture  truth)  we  could  not  certainly  have  known,  that  the 
Apostles  set  apart  the  first  day  of  every  week  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  worship,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor.  These,  Justin  informs  us,  were  the  ends 
for  which  Christians  assembled  on  the  Lord's  Day.  His  account 
is  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  Scripture,  but  it  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  justifies  us  in  infer- 
ring, from  the  scattered  notices  of  this  subject  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was 
consecrated  by  the  Apostles  themselves  to  these  pious  and  cha- 
ritable uses.  If,  to  this  account,  we  add  the  testimony  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  that  Sunday  was  dedicated  by  Christians  to  festivity  and 
joy,  we  shall  have  collected  nearly  all  that  can  be  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord's  Day  was  celebrated  in  the  primitive 
Church.  This  much,  however,  is  certain;  that  as  there  is  no 
divine  or  apostolical  precept  enjoining  the  mode  in  which  the 
Lord's  Day  ought  to  be  observed,  we  can  follow  no  better  guide 
than  the  tradition  and  usage  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Much, 
therefore,  is  left  to  the  authority  of  every  particular  Church,  in 
defining  the  circumstances  of  the  public  worship  on  that  day;  and 
something  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  private  Christian,  in 
deciding  in  what  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day  shoidd  be  spent 
after  the  public  worship  is  ended.  The  reasonableness  of  devot- 
ing this  day  to  God's  service  is  so  evident,  and  its  conduciveness 
to  our  spiritual  improvement  is  so  undeniable,  that  every  good 
man  will  use  his  liberty  in  this  respect  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and,  rather  than  sive  offence  even  to  his  weaker  brethren,  will 
carefully  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  to  the  very 
prejudices  of  his  fellow  Christians. 

The  opinion  that  the  Lord's  Day  should  be  observed  by  Chris- 
tians with  sabbatical  strictness,  and  that  all  the  precepts  com- 
manding the  observation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  transferred 
by  God  himself  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  Christian 
Church,  was  first  broached  in  this  country  about  the  year  1594, 
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by  J)r.  liouiul,  a  puritan  divine,  aiul  ever  since  that  time  has 
luul  many  ♦ollowers.  To  wliat  a  length  this  man  and  his  fana- 
tical adherents  carried  their  notions  the  following  passage  may 
show. 

"  They  were  so  lianly,"  says  Collier,  "  as  to  say,  '  That  to  do  any  ser- 
vile work  or  business  on  the  Lord's  Day,  w^as  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill  a 
niaUj  or  to  commit  adultery  .  .  .  That  to  throw  a  bowl  on  the  Lord's  Day 
was  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill  a  man  .  .  .  That  to  make  a  feast,  or  dress  a 
wedding-dinner  in  the  same,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  for  a  father  to  take  a 
knife  and  cut  his  child's  throat  .  .  .  And  that  to  ring  more  bells  than  one 
on  the  Lord's  Day  was  as  great  a  sin  as  to  commit  a  murder.'  "* 

How  dilFerent  was  the  feeling  of  our  Reformers  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  act  5  and  ()  Edward  VI.  c.  3,  which  was 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  holidays  to  be  observed  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  other  acts  which  were  subsequently 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  for  the  better 
ordering  of  lawful  Sunday  sports,  which  had  been  immemorially 
used,  but  had  fallen  into  great  disorder,  and  gave  occasion  to 
much  riot  and  profaneness. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  by-gone  days,  when 
Christians,  as  in  Tertullian's  time,  devoted  their  Sundays  to  joy, 
none  were  permitted  to  partake  of  the  common  sports  who  had 
not  been  partakers  of  the  common  worship. 

We  have  been  so  long  occupied  in  examining  the  evidence  of 
Justin,  respecting  the  religious  observances  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  that  we  must  here  conclude 
our  remarks.  To  complete  the  series  of  the  Fathers  of  this  cen- 
tury, from  Justin  to  Tertullian  (the  first  and  the  last  whose  wri- 
tings the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  undertaken  to  illustrate)  Irenaeus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  all  that  now  remain.  Whether 
the  very  learned  prelate  has  any  design  of  illustrating  their  works, 
or  whether  his  more  important  avocations  will  prevent  his  accom- 
plishing this  arduous  task,  we  are  altogether  ignorant ;  but  we 
know  of  no  divine  who  has  more  fully  proved  that  he  possesses 
the  varied  learning,  the  candid  judgment,  and  the  sound  discre- 
tion— all  of  which  would  be  indispensably  required  in  him  who 
should  attempt  to  analyze  and  to  elucidate  the  profound  and 
gnostic  writings  of  the  disciple  of  Pantasnus. 

*  Ecclesiastical  Historj',  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  book  vii.  p.  644.  He  quotes  Hej^iin,  Hist. 
Presbyt.  lib.  x.  for  these  examples  ot"  Puritanical  theology. 
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1828.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.     3  vols.      12mo. 
Cadell  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London  : 

1829.  ]/.  lis.  Qd. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  as  a 
very  ingenious  and  lively  traveller,  and  the  work  now  before  us 
will  strengthen  and  perpetuate  his  title  to  that  appellation.  His 
disquisitions  on  politics  and  morals  will  be  approved  by  some 
and  blamed  by  others,  but  his  narrative  must  be  universally  enter- 
taining; so  entertaining,  indeed,  that  most  readers  will  grumble 
at  the  repeated  interruptions  which  it  experiences  from  graver  and 
more  questionable  matter.  His  Travels  in  North  America  might 
furnish  ample  materials,  and  a  fair  excuse,  for  an  essay  upon  the 
Western  World.  But  at  the  present  moment  we  are  not  prepared 
for  an  investigation  of  this  nature.  We  propose  to  let  Captain 
Hall  speak  for  himself;  and  he  speaks  so  well,  that  we  cannot 
cater  better  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  our  friends  than 
by  allowing  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words.  The  object 
for  which  he  sought  the  American  shore  is  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

"  In  former  days,  I  confess,  I  was  not  very  well  disposed  to  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  a  feeling  shared  with  all  my  companions  on  board,  and  probably 
also  with  most  of  ray  superiors.  But  as  the  duties  of  a  varied  service,  in 
after  years,  threw  me  far  from  the  source  at  which  these  national  antipa- 
thies had  been  imbibed,  they  appeared  gradually  to  dissipate  themselves, 
in  proportion  as  my  acquaintance  with  other  countries  was  extended,  and 
I  had  learned  to  think  better  of  mankind  in  general.  Thus,  in  process 
of  time,  I  came  to  view  with  regret  the  prevalence  in  others  of  those 
hostile  sentiments  1  had  myself  relinquished.  My  next  anxiety  naturally 
was,  to  persuade  others  that  there  really  were  no  just  grounds  for  the 
mutual  hostility  so  manifestly  existing  between  America  and  England. 
To  speak  more  correctly,  I  could  not  help  believing,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  differences  in  the  geographical  and  political  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  there  must  still  be  so  many  circumstances  in  which  they  agreed, 
that  if  the  merits  of  both  were  respectively  explained,  there  would  spring 
up  more  cordiality  between  them  ;  a  state  of  things  which  I  took  it  for 
granted  must  be  advantageous  to  both  countries. 

"  These  speculative  views  were  further  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
Americans  I  met  with  from  time  to  time,  all  of  whom  gave  the  most 
animating  and  unqualified  praise  to  their  country  and  its  institutions ; 
accompanied,  invariably,  by  vehement  denunciations  against  the  whole 
race  of  travellers,  whose  statements  they  represented  as  being,  wif.hout 
exception,  false  and  slanderous,  and,  consequently,  as  doing  their  country 
no  justice.  So  much,  indeed,  was  I  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  that,  from  a  desire  to  think  well  of  the  country,  I  avoided 
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rcinrmi;  any  of  the  Travels  in  question,  and  rather  chose  to  form  my  opi- 
nions mainly  from  the  accounts  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

"  At  length,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  interval  of  ])rofessional  leisure,  I 
resolved  to  investigate  this  interesting  subject  for  myself;  for  I  found 
very  few  people  in  England  of  my  way  of  thinking.  Accordingly  I  set 
out  for  America,  with  the  confident  expectation,  not  only  of  finding 
ample  materials  for  justifying  these  favourable  impressions  adopted  from 
the  .\mericans,  but  of  being  able,  by  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  to  soften  in  some  degree  the  asperity  of  that  ill-will,  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  existence,  and  which  was  looked  upon  by 
many  persons  in  both  countries  as  a  serious  international  evil. 

"  Probably,  therefore,  there  seldom  was  a  traveller  who  visited  a 
foreign  land  in  a  more  kindly  spirit.  I  was  really  desirous  of  seeing 
every  thing,  relating  to  the  people,  country,  and  institutions,  in  the  most 
favourable  light ;  and  was  resolved  to  use  my  best  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent to  my  countrymen  what  was  good,  in  colours  which  might  incline 
them  to  think  the  Americans  more  worthy  of  regard  and  confidence  than 
they  generally  were  esteemed  in  England.  It  was  also  part  of  my  pro- 
ject, if  possible,  to  convince  the  Americans  themselves  that  the  English 
were  willing  to  think  well  of  them,  and  were  sincerely  anxious  to  be  on 
good  terms,  if  they  could  only  see  just  grounds  for  a  change  of  senti- 
ment. Such  were  the  hopes  and  wishes  with  which  I  landed  in  Ame- 
rica."— vol.  i.  pp.  3 — 5. 

These  hopes  and  wishes  were  not  accomplished;  and  Captain 
Hall's  three  volumes  must  be  read  in  order  to  understand  the 
grounds  of  his  disappointment.  Whether  those  grounds  are  or  are 
not  sufficient,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  refrain  from  discussing. 
But  it  strikes  us  that  a  different  result  might  have  been  attained, 
if  the  inquirer  had  put  Britain  entirely  out  of  tiie  question,  and 
confined  himself  to  making  acquaintance  with  America.  The 
great  cause  of  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the  two  countries  is 
the  habit  of  comparing  themselves  constantly  with  each  other. 
Nothing  can  spring  from  such  irritating  contrasts  but  mutual  and 
inveterate  dislike.  And  they  who  desire  to  diminish  national 
antipathies,  which  are  unworthy  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations, 
should  set  about  it  by  exhorting  each  party  to  rest  contented  with 
their  own  lot,  and  to  look  upon  the  other  as  connected  with  them 
by  origin,  language,  and  religion,  but  in  political  principles  and 
practices  utterly  and  irreversibly  unlike. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  New  York  we  have  the  following 
description  of  moving  a  house. 

"  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see,  during  my  stay  at  New  York,  the 
curious  process  of  moving  a  house  bodily  along  the  ground,  an  operation, 
as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  that  place.  The  merit  of  this  curious 
adaptation  of  well  known  mechanical  operations  belongs  to  Mr.  Simeon 
Brown,  who  has  very  kindly  explained  the  whole  process  to  me,  and  by 
bis  permission  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  it. 
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-  "  Every  one  has  heard  of  moving  wooden  houses  ;  but  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  brick  dvveUing  is  an  exploit  of  a  diflerent  nature.  I  shall 
describe  simply  what  I  saw,  and  then  tell  how  the  details  were  managed. 
In  a  street  which  required  to  be  widened  there  stood  two  houses  much 
in  the  way,  their  front  being  twelve  feet  too  far  forward.  These  houses, 
therefore,  must  either  have  been  taken  down,  or  shifted  back.  Mr. 
Brown  undertook  to  execute  the  less  destructive  process.  They  were 
both  of  brick,  and  built  together,  one  being  forty  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  front ;  the  other  thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  twenty-two  feet 
front.  They  were  of  the  same  height,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-tvvo  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  eves,  above  which  stood  the  roof  and  two  large 
stacks  of  brick  chimneys;  the  whole  forming  a  solid  block  of  building, 
having  two  rows,  of  six  windows  each,  along  a  front  of  forty-seven  feet 
by  twenty-tvvo.  This  was  actually  moved  in  a  compact  body,  without 
injury,  twelve  feet  back  from  the  street.  I  watched  the  progress  of  the 
preparations  on  the  25th  of  May  with  great  interest;  but  unfortunately, 
just  as  the  men  were  proceeding  to  the  actual  business  of  moving  the 
screws,  I  was  obliged  to  run  off  to  keep  an  appointment  with  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  ;  and  when  I  came  back,  three  or  four  hours  afterwards, 
the  workmen  had  gone  away  after  moving  the  buildings  thirty  inches; 
which  fact  I  ascertained  by  measurements  of  my  own.  On  the  next 
day,  with  equal  perversity  of  fate,  I  was  again  called  off  to  join  a  party 
going  to  New  Jersey;  and  on  my  return  two  days  afterwards,  I  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  work  completed.  The  houses  were  now  exactly 
nine  feet  and  a  half  from  the  position  in  which  I  had  left  them  a  few  days 
before."— vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39. 

"  Such  is  the  security  of  these  operations,  that  no  furniture  is  ever 
removed  from  the  houses  so  transported.  The  inhabitants,  I  am  told, 
move  out  and  in  as  if  nothing  were  going  on.  This,  however,  I  did  not 
see. 

"  Mr.  Brown  was  once  employed  to  remove  a  house  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a  sloping  ground  ;  and,  as  no  additional  impulse  from 
screws  was  here  required,  he  resolved  to  ease  the  building  down,  as  sai- 
lors call  it,  by  means  of  a  tackle.  Unfortunately,  about  the  middle  of 
the  operation,  the  strop  of  one  of  the  blocks  broke,  and  the  operator,  who 
was  standing  on  the  lower  side  of  the  building,  was  horrified  by  the  appa- 
rition of  the  house  under  weigh,  and  smoking  by  its  friction,  right  down 
upon  him.  AVith  that  vigorous  presence  of  mind  which  is  compounded 
of  thorough  knowledge  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action,  and  without  which  courageis  often  useless,  he  dashed  a  crow- 
bar, which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  into  a  hole  acci- 
dentally left  in  one  of  the  ways,  and  leaping  on  one  side,  watched  the 
result.  The  momentum  of  the  enormous  moving  body  was  so  great,  that 
it  fairly  drove  the  iron  bar,  like  a  cutting  instrument,  for  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  fibres  of  the  timber.  The  main  point,  however, 
was  gained,  by  the  house  being  arrested  in  its  progress  down  the  hill ; 
and  the  able  engineer,  like  an  officer  who  has  shown  himself  fertile  in 
resource,  reaped  more  credit  from  the  successful  application  of  a  remedy 
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to  :\n  evil  not  nntici]);ite(l,  than  if  all  lia<l   gone  smoothly  from  the  com- 
nicncLincnt.' — vol.  i.  pp.  4;->,  -1-1. 

The  account  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing  on  tlio  Hudson 
River,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  New  York,  is  highly 
important.  But  we  have  room  for  the  general  result  only,  and 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  rest  less  interest- 
ing details. 

"  I  have  yet  seen  nothing  ni  any  part  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  pri- 
sons which  appeared  to  be  better  managed  than  this  establishment.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  bring  people  who  arc  well  disposed  under  the  influence 
of  strict  discipline  ;  but  wlien  the  j),nties  to  be  wrought  upon  are  wicked 
and  turbulent  by  nature,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  the 
difficulty  is  considerably  augmented.  This  problem,  however,  has  been, 
I  think,  pretty  nearly  solved  in  America. 

''  I  had  been  told,  in  a  general  way,  that  several  hundred  convicts 
were  employed  at  this  spot,  in  the  construction  of  a  prison  in  which  they 
themselves  were  eventually  to  be  confined ;  but  I  could  scarcely  credit 
the  accounts  which  described  the  degree  of  order  and  subordination  main- 
tained amongst  a  set  of  the  most  hardened  ruffians  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Accordingly,  although  prepared  in  some  degree,  my  astonishment  was 
great  when  I  approached  the  spot,  and  saw  only  two  sentinels  pacing 
along  the  height,  from  whence  1  looked  down  upon  two  hundred  con- 
victs at  work.  Some  of  these  were  labouring  in  a  large  marble  quarry, 
others  in  long  wooden  sheds  surrounding  the  spot,  and  some  were  engaged 
at  various  parts  of  the  new  prison,  an  extensive  stone  building  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  about  one-third  of  which  had  been  finished  and 
fiiade  habitable. 

"  Captain  Lynds,  the  superintendant,  for  whom  we  had  brought  a 
letter,  joined  us  on  the  edge  of  the  clift",  and  begged  us  to  walk  down, 
that  we  might  see  what  was  going  on,  and  judge,  by  personal  inspection, 
whether  or  not  the  accounts  we  had  heard  were  exaggerated. 

"  There  was  an  air  of  confident  authority  about  aW  the  ai-rangements 
of  this  place  which  gave  us  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  though  we  were 
walking  about  unarmed  amongst  cut-throats  and  villains  of  all  sorts. 
There  was  something  extremely  imposing  in  the  profound  silence  with 
which  every  part  of  the  work  of  these  people  was  performed.  During 
several  hours  that  we  continued  amongst  them,  we  did  not  hear  even  a 
whisper,  nor  could  we  detect  in  a  single  instance  an  exchange  of  looks 
among  the  convicts,  or  what  was  still  more  curious,  a  sidelong  glance  at 
the  strangers.  Silence  in  fact  is  the  essential,  or  I  may  call  it  the  vital 
principle  of  this  singular  discipline.  When  to  this  are  added  unceasing 
labour  during  certain  appointed  hours,  rigorous  seclusion  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  absolute  sohtude  all  night,  there  appears  to  be  formed 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  combinations  of  moral  machinery  that  has 
ever  perhaps  been  seen  in  action." — vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 53. 

Among  the  constant  annoyances  to  which  the  travellers  are 
exposed,  and  which  are  mentioned,  perhaps,  somewhat  oftener 
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than  necessary,  we  find  an  amnsing  notice  of  the  seU'-landatory 
habits  of  the  people. 

'^  At  this  early  stage  of  the  journey^  I  find  from  my  notes  that  the 
most  striking  circumstance  in  the  American  character,  which  had  come 
under  our  notice,  was  the  constant  habit  of  praising  themselves,  their 
institutions,  and  their  country,  either  in  dowin-ight  terms,  or  by  some 
would-be  indirect  allusions,  which  were  still  more  tormenting.  I  make 
use  of  this  sharp-edged  word,  because  it  really  was  exceedingly  teasing, 
when  we  were  quite  willing  and  ready  to  praise  all  that  was  good,  and 
also  to  see  every  thing,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  the  fairest  light,  to  be 
called  upon  so  frequently  to  admit  the  justice  of  such  exaggerations.  It 
is  considered,  I  believe,  all  over  the  world,  as  bad  manners  for  a  man  to 
praise  himself  or  his  family.  Now,  to  praise  one's  country  appears,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  next  degree  of  bad  taste. 

"  It  was  curious  to  see  with  what  vigilant  adroitness  the  Americans 
availed  themselves  of  every  little  circumstance  to  give  effect  to  this  self- 
laudatory  practice.  I  happened  one  day  to  mention  to  a  lady,  that  I  had 
been  amused  by  observing  how  much  more  the  drivers  of  the  stages 
managed  their  horses  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  touch  of  the  whip. 
Upon  which  she  replied,  '  Oh  yes,  sir,  the  circumstance  you  relate  is 
very  interesting,  as  it  shows  both  intelligence  in  the  men,  and  sagacity 
in  the  animals.'  This  was  pretty  well ;  but  I  merely  smiled  and  said 
nothing,  being  somewhat  tickled  by  this  amiable  interchange  of  human 
wisdom  and  brute  sagacity.  The  lady's  suspicions,  however,  instantly 
took  fire  on  seeing  the  expression  of  my  countenance,  and  she  answered 
my  smile -by  saying,  '  Nay,  sir,  do  you  not  think  the  people  in  America, 
upon  the  whole,  particularly  intelligent  ?' 

"  Thus  it  ever  was,  in  great  things  as  well  as  in  small,  on  gi'ave  or 
ludicrous  occasions  ;  they  were  eternally  on  the  defensive,  and  gave  us  to 
understand  that  they  suspected  us  of  a  design  to  find  fault,  at  times  when 
nothing  on  earth  was  farther  from  our  thoughts." — vol.  i.  pp.  109,  1 10. 

The  description  of  the  newly-settled  territory,  through  which 
the  Captain  passed  on  his  road  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  is 
in  his  best  and  most  graphic  style. 

"  The  country  during  this  day's  journey,  though  not  quite  so  recently 
settled  as  some  we  had  seen  before,  presented  nearly  the  same  mixture  of 
wide  oceans  of  impervious  looking  forests,  dotted  over,  here  and  there, 
with  patches  of  cleared  land  under  every  stage  of  the  agricultural  process. 
Some  of  the  fields  were  sown  with  wheat,  above  which  could  be  seen 
numerous  ugly  stumps  of  old  trees  ;  others  allowed  to  lie  in  grass, 
guarded,  as  it  were,  by  a  set  of  gigantic  black  monsters,  the  girdled, 
scorched,  and  withered  rerhnants  of  the  ancient  woods.  Many  farms 
were  still  covered  with  a  most  inextricable  and  confused  mass  of  pros- 
trate trunks,  branches  of  trees,  piles  of  split  logs,  and  of  squared  timbers, 
planks,  shingles,  great  stacks  of  fuel ;  and  often,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
could  be  detected,  a  half-smothered  log-hut  without  windows  or  furni- 
ture, but  well  stocked  with  people.  At  other  places  we  came  upon 
ploughs,  always  drawn  by  oxen,  making  their  sturdy  way  amongst  the 
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stumps  like  a  ship  navit^afiiig  (lir()uj;li  coral  reefs,  a  difficult  and  tiresome 
oj)cratioii.  Ottcii,  too,  without  niudi  warning,  we  came  in  sight  ot  busy 
villages,  ornamented  with  tall  white  spires,  topping  above  towers  in  which 
the  ta.-ite  of  the  villagers  had  ])laeed  green  \  enetiaii  blinds  3  and  at  the 
summit  of  all,  handsome  gilt  vveather-coeks,  glittering  and  crowing,  as  it 
seemed,  in  triumph  over  the  poor  forest. 

"  '  Driver !'  1  called  out  upon  one  occasion,  *  what  is  the  name  of  this 
village?' 

"  '  Caniillus,  sir.' 

"  *  And  what  is  that  great  building  ?' 

"  '  That  is  the  seminary — the  polytechnic' 

"  '  And  that  great  stone  house  ?' 

"  *  Oh,  that  is  the  wool-factory.' 

"  In  short,  an  Englishman  might  fancy  himself  in  the  vale  of  Stroud. 
But,  mark  the  difference  : — at  the  next  crack  of  the  whip — hocus,  pocus  ! 
— all  is  changed.  lie  looks  out  of  the  window—  rubs  his  eyes,  and  dis- 
covers that  he  is  again  in  the  depths  of  the  wood  at  the  other  extremity 
of  civilized  society,  with  the  world  just  beginning  to  bud  in  the  shape  of 
a  smoky  log-hut,  ten  feet  by  twelve,  filled  with  dirty-faced  children, 
squatted  round  a  hardy-looking  female,  cooking  victuals  for  a  tired 
woodsman  seated  at  his  door,  reading,  with  suitable  glee,  in  the  Demo- 
cratical  Journal  of  New  York,  an  account  of  Mr.  Canning's  campaign 
against  the  Ultra-Tories  of  the  old  country." — vol.  i.  pp.  135,  13G. 

At  Canandaioua  we  have  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  affairs  of  New  York,  which  we  recommend  to  the  serious 
attentions  of  those  churchmen,  whether  British  or  American,  who 
are  shocked  at  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church. 

"  On  Sunday  we  attended  the  afternoon  service  in  the  Episcopalian 
Church.  In  America,  the  clergymen  are  chosen  by  their  congregations, 
and  may  be  dismissed  at  pleasure  3  a  practice  which  has  some  good,  and 
some  bad  effects.  But  it  is  not  of  Church  discipline  I  mean  to  speak 
just  now.  The  gentleman,  who  preached  on  the  day  in  question,  was  in 
the  unpleasant  predicament  just  alluded  to.  After  three  years'  service 
his  parishioners,  it  seems,  became  tired  of  him  3  and  though  no  cause  was 
assigned,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  congregation  intimated  to  him  that 
they  had  no  fmther  occasion  for  his  services.  On  this  day,  accordingly,  he 
was  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon.  Much  interest  was  naturally  excited 
to  know  in  what  temper  he  would  make  his  adieu.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  whom  1  heard  speaking  of  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  been  rather  hardly  dealt  with,  since  he  had  zealously  and  faithfully 
performed  all  the  duties  of  his  station.  No  one  seemed  to  know  in  the 
least  what  line  he  was  about  to  take  5  for  be  had  the  unusual  good  sense 
to  keep  his  ovvn  counsel.  His  opponents,  if  they  had  really  no  charge 
against  their  pastor,  may  have  been  a  little  uneasy  ;  and  his  friends,  I 
could  easily  discover,  were  very  anxious.  I  happened  to  be  living 
amongst  his  well-wishers,  and  naturally  floated  along  with  the  tide 
which  bore  me,  and  became  quite  a  party  man — no  very  unconunon  case 
— without  knowing  anything  of  the  matter. 
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"  The  text,  which  was  pithy  and  rather  angry,  gave  us  some  alarm, 
and  we  expected  to  hear  the  rattling  of  a  severe  storm  over  our  heads. 
The  judicious  preacher,  howevei',  disappointed  his  enemies,  and  gratified 
his  friends  J  for  while  there  was  just  enough  in  the  text  to  show  that  he 
felt  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  the  discourse  itself  breathed  nothing  but 
the  truest  Christian  charity.  By  not  even  mentioning  the  word  forgive- 
ness, he  studiously  avoided  showing  that  he  was  conscious  of  being 
injured  ;  thus  leaving  any  reproachful  inferences  to  be  drawn  in  secret 
by  those  who  knew  the  truth,  whatever  that  might  be.  It  struck  me 
that  his  congregation,  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  having  taste  and  dis- 
cretion enough,  and  I  may  add  humility,  not  to  set  up  a  whining  justifi- 
cation when  no  specific  charge  was  made,  ought  to  have  voted  him  into 
the  pulpit  again. 

"  His  salary  had  been  500  dollars,  or  about  100  guineas  a-year,  and 
upon  this  fortune  he  had  of  course  married.  He  was  now  left,  however, 
without  one  dollar  of  income,  and  without  a  church.  In  any  other 
country  such  a  contingency  in  a  man's  affairs  would  be  disastrous  indeed  3 
but  in  America,  where  the  field  is  comparatively  unoccupied,  a  man  of 
his  stamp  is  quite  sure,  I  was  told,  to  get  employment  again,  almost 
immediately,  in  some  line  or  other. 

"  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  I  had  the  means  of  studying  the 
history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  in  America,  though  well 
worthy  of  attention.  In  the  meantime,  we  had  abundant  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  respect  paid  to  the  subject  of  religion  ;  for  scarcely  a 
single  village,  however  small,  was  without  a  church.  It  was  hinted  to 
me,  indeed,  slily,  that  these  churches  were  built  as  money  speculations, 
and  were  not  erected  by  the  villagers  themselves.  But  this, -supposing  it 
to  be  true,  confirms,  I  think,  instead  of  weakening  the  position  j  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  speculators  in  church-seats  must  reckon  upon  a  congre- 
gation ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  steady  religious  sentiment  prevalent 
amongst  the  population,  these  adventurers  would  be  sure  to  lose  their 
money. — Take  it  either  way,  it  is  clear  that  good  must  be  the  result." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 151. 

Previously  to  taking  leave  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Captain  Hall 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  particulars  respecting  it. 

"  Lockport  is  celebrated  over  the  United  States  as  the  site  of  a  double 
set  of  canal  locks,  admirably  executed,  side  by  side,  five  in  each,  one  for 
boats  going  up,  the  other  for  those  coming  down  the  canal.  The  ori- 
ginal level  of  the  rocky  table-land  about  Lockport  is  somewhat,  though 
not  much,  higher  than  the  surface  of  lake  Erie,  from  which  it  is  distant, 
by  the  line  of  the  canal,  about  thirty  miles.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  having  such  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  as  lake  Erie  for  a 
feeder  to  the  canal,  it  became  necessary  to  cut  down  the  top  of  the  ridge 
on  which  Lockport  stands,  to  bring  the  canal  level  somewhat  below  that 
of  the  lake.  For  this  purpose  a  magnificent  excavation,  called  the  Deep 
Cutting,  several  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet,  was   made  through  a  compact  horizontal   limestone  stratum  —  a 
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work  ot  great  expense  and  labour,  and  liighly  creditable  to  all  parties 
coneeined. 

"  The  Erie  Canal  is  'MVS  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide  at  the  suiFace, 
28  at  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  'J'here  are  H3  locks  of  masonry,  each  90 
feet  long  by  I.")  wide.  The  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above  the  Hudson  at 
Albany  is  about  fiSo  feet ;  but  the  lockage  up  and  down  on  the  whole 
voyage  is  G(}'2  feet. 

"  This  great  work,  which  was  connnenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1817, 
was  completed  in  eight  years  and  four  months,  and  cost  about  nine  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  millions  sterling. 
A  considerable  sum  has  been  since  expended  annually  in  repairing  occa- 
sional breaclies,  and  in  rendering  various  parts  more  substantial  than  was 
ihonglit  necessary  at  first.  These  expenses  were  always  calculated  upon  ; 
but  it  was  considered  an  object  of  primary  importance  in  eveiy  point  of 
view,  to  open  the  canal,  from  end  to  end,  and  bring  it  into  actual  use  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  even  though  some  parts  of  it  might  not  have  been 
completed  with  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  The  result  showed  the 
wisdom  of  this  proceeding,  as  the  receipts  from  the  tolls  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  anticipated  amount ;  and  accordingly  have  furnished  the 
canal  commissioners  with  adequate  means  for  bringing  the  whole  into 
the  proper  condition.  Property  of  every  kind  has  risen  in  value,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  countiy  through  which  the 
canal  passes,  and  a  vast  increase,  both  of  exports  and  imports,  has  taken 
place  in  those  sections  of  the  state  which  lie  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  lakes,  all  tending  to  increase  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  State 
of  New  York." — vol.  i.  pp.  172 — 174. 

We  pass  over  the  description  of  Niagara  and  its  wonders  as  old 
and  well-known  fiiends,  and  confine  our  extracts  from  the  Cana- 
dian portion  of  the  town  to  an  interesting  account  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  an  Indian  tribe,  and  to  some  very  important  information 
respecting  the  emigrants  recently  located  in  the  Upper  Province. 

"  On  our  way  to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  we  made  a  turn  off  the  road,  to  visit  a  village 
recently  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Credit,  and  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  of  Mississaguas. 

"  Till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  these  Lidians  were  known 
in  tliat  part  of  Canada  as  the  most  profligate,  drunken,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed, irreclaimable  of  savages.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  state  of  wretch- 
edness, that  the  total  and  speedy  extinction  of  the  whole  tribe  seemed 
inevitable.  All  this  was  attributed  to  other  causes  than  poverty ;  for 
the  annual  distribution  of  goods  to  the  tribe,  either  as  a  bounty  from  the 
crown,  or  as  a  consideration  for  lands  which  they  had  ceded,  was  most 
ample  ;  whilst  their  neighbourhood  to  populous  settlements  insured  them 
a  ready  market  for  their  game  or  fish,  if  they  had  been  industriously  dis- 
posed. They  owned  also  a  fine  tract  of  land,  reserved  for  their  exclusive 
use.  But  it  seems  they  were  lost  in  a  state  of  continual  intoxication, 
brought  on  by  drinking  the  vilest  kind  of  spirits,  obtained  by  bartering  the 
clothes  and  other  articles  annually  served  out  to  them  by  government. 
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"  Such  a  state  of  things,  of  course,  attracted  much  atteution,  and 
many  plans  were  suggested  for  ameliorating  their  condition  ;  but  none 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  these  miserable  objects,  till,  about  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  then  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  domesticating  these  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Credit,  'the  ground,  accordingly,  was  soon  cleared,  commodious  houses 
were  built,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  clothes,  and  other  things, 
given  to  the  new  settlers.  These  wretched  people  were  induced  to  take 
this  step  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  a  missionary  of  the  name  of  Jones, 
whose  mother  was  a  Mississagua,  and  his  father  a  white  man.  Jones,  it 
appears,  had  fallen  in  with  some  persons  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
who,  with  the  zeal  and  sagacity  by  which  they  are  so  much  distinguished, 
had  imparted  to  him  not  only  strong  religious  feelings,  but  had  taught 
him  to  see  how  usefully  he  might  be  employed  in  reclaiming  his  Indian 
brethren  from  the  degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen.  It  happened, 
fortunately,  that  just  at  the  moment,  owing  to  some  circumstances 
which  I  forget,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  influence 
amongst  the  tribe  in  question  5  and  his  own  virtuous  eftbrts  being  oppor- 
tunely seconded  by  the  government,  the  result,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
was  wonderful. 

"  From  living  more  like  hogs  than  men,  these  Mississaguas  had 
acquired,  when  we  saw  them,  many  domestic  habits.  They  had  all  neat 
houses,  made  use  of  beds,  tables  and  chairs,  and  were  perfectly  clean  in 
their  persons,  instead  of  being  plastered  over  with  paint  and  grease. 
They  were,  also,  tolerably  well  dressed,  and  were  desciibed  as  being  in- 
dustrious, orderly,  and,  above  all,  sober.  Most  of  the  children,  and  a 
few  of  the  older  Indians,  could  read  English}  facts  which  we  ascertained 
by  visiting  their  school}  and  1  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  curious. 
The  whole  tribe  profess  Christianity,  attend  divine  service  regularly, 
and,  vvhat  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  their  conduct  is  said  to  be  in  cha- 
racter with  their  profession.  Instead  of  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  pre- 
carious livelihood,  they  now  cultivate  the  ground;  and  in  place  of  gal- 
loping oft'  to  the  whisky  shop  with  their  earnings,  lay  them  up  to  purchase 
comforts,  and  to  educate  and  clothe  their  children.  Such  at  least  were 
the  accounts  given  to  us. 

"  We  examined  the  village  minutely,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
the  schoolmaster,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  person  to  whose  exertions 
so  much  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  is  due.  The  number  of 
Indians  at  the  Credit  village  is  only  215  }  but  the  great  point  gained,  is 
the  fact  of  reformation  being  possible.  The  same  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion to  improve  are  extending  rapidly,  I  am  told,  amongst  the  other 
tribes  connected  with  the  Mississaguas,  and  chiefly  amongst  the  Chip- 
pewas  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  those  of  Rice  Lake. 

"  I  had  frequent  opportunities  afterwards,  during  the  journey,  of  con- 
versing with  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  I  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  faint  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  any 
permanent  improvement  being  possible  in  the  condition  of  these  poor 
people.  When  I  described  what  I  had  seen  at  this  village,  the  persons  I 
spoke  to  could  not  deny,  they  said,  that  by  the  care  of  government,  and 
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especially  of  (li>lntoic<.to(l  and  zealous  people,  williiitj;  to  take  personal 
trouble  in  teaching  tlicni  tlie  arts  of  civil  life,  tliey  may  be  brought,  aji- 
parently,  to  a  considerable  state  of  civilization  ;  but  that,  sooner  or  later, 
ihev  are  always  found  to  relapse,  when  the  hand  that  guides  them  is 
witlubaun. 

"  I  confess  I  am  unwilling  to  adopt  so  discouraging  a  notion;  and  I 
still  think,  after  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  Indians  might  be  reclaimed.  This,  however,  can  be  accom- 
])lishcd,  as  I  conceive,  only  by  allowing  them  to  niinglc  with  the  whites, 
to  possess  individual  property,  as  well  as  political  rights,  and  thence  they 
might  come,  in  time,  to  understand  the  practical  value  of  religious  and 
lucral  duties;  obligations  which  are  manifestly  useless  to  such  people,  or 
to  anv  people,  when  preached  merely  in  the  abstract." — vol.i.  pp.257 — 
2GI.' 

The  result  of  Captain  Hall's  inquiries  respecting  emigration  is, 
tliat  to  the  poor  labouring  man  it  has  proved,  and  will  generally 
prove,  a  great  blessing ;  but  he  does  not  recommend  a  settlement 
in  the  Bush  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  accounts  of  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  which  have  been  made  by  the  latter  are  among 
the  most  curious  portions  of  the  work.  A  lialf-pay  officer,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children,  and  nothing  to  live  upon  but  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  borrows  £'2.00,  expends  half  the  sum  in  implements 
of  husbandry,  &c.,  and  sets  sail  from  Bristol. 

"  '  We  sailed  on  the  od  of  May,  1819,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  to 
Quebec,  and  some  detention  afterwards  in  getting  up  the  country,  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Cobourg,  in  the  district  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
19th  of  July.  The  whole  of  my  expenses,  for  voyage,  provisions,  and  all 
other  travelling  charges,  amounted  to  ^£100  :  8s.,  so  that  on  my  arrival  I 
had  a  very  small  sum  left.  However,  my  quarter's  pay  came  round,  I 
W'as  in  a  cheap  country,  and,  moreover,  found  a  most  warm  and  hospit- 
able reception  in  the  house  of  my  old  and  esteemed  friend.  As  a  new 
township  on  the  Rice  Lake  was  about  being  surveyed,  and  I  had  not 
means  to  purchase  a  cleared  farm  near  my  friend,  I  determined  to  wait 
till  the  survey  was  finished,  and  try  the  Bush  —  as  the  woods  here  are 
called.  This  was  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year.  I  then 
obtained  the  grant  of  land  my  rank  in  the  naval  service  entitled  me  to. 
In  February,  1820,  I  contracted  with  two  men  to  put  me  up  a  log-house, 
twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty,  and  thirteen  logs,  or  as  many  feet  high ;  to 
roof  it  with  shingles,  and  to  board  up  the  gable  ends;  and  to  clear  off 
one  acre  about  the  house,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  falling  on  it,  for  all 
■which  I  paid  them  100  dollars.  This  shell  of  a  building  had  merely  a 
doorway  cut  out  of  the  middle;  and  when  my  friend  and  the  clergyman 
of  Hamilton  drove  out  in  a  single  sleigh  with  me,  to  see  it,  and  we  took 
our  dinner  at  one  end  and  our  horse  at  the  other,  on  a  miserably  cold 
day  in  the  month  of  March,  it  looked  wretched  enough;  but  as  it  was 
the  first  but  one,  so  it  was  the  last  in  the  township.  Whilst  the  snow 
and  ice  Were  good,  I  moved  all  my  effects,  got  boards  sufficient  to  finish 
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my  house,  and  a  six  months'  stock  of  provisions  out;  and  on  the  8th  of 
May  took  my  family  into  their  pile  of  logs  in  a  Canadian  forest. 

"  '  I  will  own,  for  a  time  our  situation  appalled  me,  and  to  my  then 
unformed  judgment  in  Bush  matters,  it  seemed  a  hopeless  struggle;  but 
I  was  out  with  my  family,  and  as  I  did  not  want  for  energy,  I  set  to 
work  in  earnest.  To  two  Americans  1  let  a  job  to  chop  four  acres  and  a 
half,  at  six  dollars  an  acre ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  man  whom  I  had 
occasionally  employed  at  home  followed  me  out,  and  came  to  hire. 
During  the  course  of  the  summer,  he  felled  and  chopped  up  three  acres 
more :  my  cleared  acre  I  i)lanted  with  potatoes,  a  little  corn,  and  turnips : 
my  stock  consisted  of  a  cow  and  yoke  of  steers  three  years  old,  with  the 
management  of  which  I  was  totally  unacquainted  when  I  bought  them  ; 
but  if  a  man  will  give  his  mind  to  any  common  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
not  think  it  a  hardship,  it  is  surprising  what  he  may  do,  as  in  this  case 
after  a  few  days  1  found  no  difficulty. 

"  '•  1  was  now  anxious  to  get  my  house  made  habitable  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  carpenter  being  employed  not  far  off,  I  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  to  put  in  the  windows  and  door;  but  finding  that  he  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  my  situation,  I  determined  to  do  it  myself,  and  thus  was 
forced  to  learn  the  business  of  a  carpenter.  This  I  considered  no  hard- 
ship, as  I  had  always  been  fond  of  tlie  use  of  tools,  and  had,  previous  to 
my  leaving  England,  taken  several  lessons  in  turning.  During  the  sum- 
mer, I  got  my  house  chinked,  or  filled  the  interstices  between  the  logs 
with  pieces  of  wood  to  make  the  inside  flush  or  smooth,  and  to  prevent 
the  mud  used  as  plaster  on  the  outside  from  coming  through.  I  then 
put  in  the  windows  and  door,  laid  the  floors,  and  partitioned  off  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  into  two  good  rooms;  on  wet  days  employed  my 
man  to  dig  a  cellar  under  the  house ;  in  short,  before  the  winter,  I  had 
made  the  log-house  comfortable  within,  and,  with  the  addition  of  some 
white-wash,  smart  without. 

"  '  In  August  we  cut  some  coarse  grass  in  a  beaver  meadow  close  by, 
sprinkling  salt  through  the  little  stack  as  we  made  it;  after  this  we  log- 
ged up  and  cleared  three  acres  of  the  land  I  had  chopped,  and  by  the 
latter  end  of  September  had  it  sown  with  wheat ;  the  logging,  though 
heavy,  I  did  with  my  hired  man  and  steers,  and  before  the  winter,  had 
it  fenced  with  rails.  Here,  it  may  be  remarked,  I  did  not  get  much  land 
cleared,  but  by  doing  little,  and  that  partly  with  my  own  hands,  I 
gained  experience;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  gentlemen  settling  in 
Canada  with  small  means,  to  commence  clearing  slowly,  and  with  as 
little  expense  as  possible. 

"  '  In  the  fall,  or  autumn,  I  put  up  a  log-kitchen,  and  a  shed  for  my 
cattle;  during  the  winter,  I  employed  my  man  in  chopping  three  acres 
more,  in  which  I  now  and  then  assisted  him,  and  soon  became  very  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  axe,  felling  the  trees  to  the  most  advantage  to 
assist  their  burning,  and  to  save  trouble  in  logging.  With  my  beaver- 
meadow  hay,  and  the  fir  tops  of  the  fallen  trees,  my  cattle  were  kept  fat 
all  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  three  acres  more  were  cleared,  fenced,  and 
cropped  with  corn,  potatoes  and  turnips ;  and  where  log-heaps  had 
been  burnt,  the  ashes   were  hoed   oft",   and  planted  with   melons  and 
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cucumbers i  a  small  patch  «as  tcnccd  oil  for  a  luuscry,  and  apple-seeds 
sown,  trees  wliich  are  now  ten  and  twelve  feet  liij^h.  1  also  put  out 
several  ot'tlie  wild  phim-trecs  of  tlie  country,  which  now  bear  abundance 
of  fine  iVuit.  From  this  time  about  five  acres  yearly  have  been  added  to 
my  farm,  takinjjj  !j;rcat  care,  in  clearing  olF  my  land,  never  to  destroy  a 
log  that  would  make  rails,  by  wliich  means  the  fence  always  came  ofl 
the  field  cleared  ;  and  although  they  are  small  — from  four  to  six  acres — 
the  fences  are  all  six  feet  or  nine  rails  high.  Here  I  will  remark,  it  is  a 
great  fault  to  split  rails  small,  an  error  that  most  new  settlers  persist  in. 
In  the  si)ring  of  IS'JL?,  my  attention  was  turned  to  making  a  flower  and 
kitchen  garden.  Round  the  latter  I  made  a  straight  fence  with  cedar 
posts,  and  thirteen  rails  high,  which  is  at  this  day  stocked  with  every 
kind  of  fruit  tree  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  flourish  beyond 
my  expectation.  My  stock  of  animals  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and 
to  my  other  stock  I  have  added  horses  and  sheep,  with  poultry  of  all 
kinds. 

"  '  In  the  year  182.")  I  had  repaid  the  money  1  borrowed,  by  leaving 
back  a  small  part  of  my  half-pay  every  quarter,  and  had  received  a  deed 
for  GOO  acres  of  my  land,  on  which  I  had  performed  the  settlement 
duty,  which  cost  me  ^'30.  My  farm  is  now  increased  to  thirty-six  acres. 
1  have  the  deed  for  the  remaining  200  acres  of  my  land ;  also  deeds  for 
town  and  park  lots  in  the  rapidly-settling  town  of  Peterborough ;  and, 
as  my  family  have  increased  to  six,  and  are  growing  up,  I  am  just  now 
about  building  a  frame-house,  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-six  in  the  clear, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  commodious  kitchen  behind,  the  timber  and 
shingles  for  which  I  have  bought  by  disposing  of  a  mare,  after  using  her 
for  five  years,  and  breeding  a  pair  of  horses  from  her.  With  my  own 
exertions — being  able  to  do  most  of  the  carpenter's  work  inside — and 
about  ij'lOO,  I  expect  to  get  it  finished. 

"  '  Some  of  my  first  chopped  land  is  now  nearly  clear  of  stumps.  I 
am  planting  out  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  raised  from  the  seed  sown  by 
myself;  have  a  good  barn  and  stable,  with  various  other  offices;  in 
short,  feel  that  I  have  surmounted  every  difficulty.  A  town  is  growing 
up  near  me,  roads  are  improving,  bridges  are  built;  one  of  the  best 
mills  in  the  province  is  just  finished  at  Peterborough,  another  within 
three  miles  of  me.  Boards,  and  all  descriptions  of  lumber,  are  cheap — 
about  five  dollars  1000  feet,  four  saw  mills  being  in  operation.  Stores, 
a  tannery,  distillery,  and  many  other  useful  businesses,  are  established,  or 
on  the  eve  of  being  so,  at  Peterborough;  on  the  road  to  which,  through 
Otanabee,  the  Land  Company,  the  clergy,  and  some  private  individuals, 
have  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  province  for  sale,  at  from  7s.  6d.  to 
10.S.  per  acre.  The  price  of  land  generally,  except  on  the  roads,  is  about 
OS.  per  acre. 

"  '  I  was  the  first  settler  in  the  township,  and  almost  before  a  tree 
was  cut  down  ;  now  there  are  nearly  2000  acres  cleared,  and  125  fami- 
lies, consisting  of  500  souls.  On  parallel  lines,  at  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  roads,  of  from  thirty-three  to  sixty-six  feet 
Avide,  are  cut  and  cleared  out  by  the  parties  owning  the  land  all  through 
the  township,  wliich  will  ultimately  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  are  so 
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now  to  those  settlers  near  them.  They  have  been  much  cavilled  at,  and 
found  fault  with,  by  land  speculators,  and  persons  having  large  grants; 
but  I  never  yet  heard  an  actual  settler  complain  of  them.  One  great 
objection  urged  against  them  was,  that  a  second  growth  of  trees  would 
spring  up  along  these  cleared  avenues  or  roads,  and  be  worse  than  that 
removed  ;  but,  from  strict  observation,  I  find  this  fallacious,  as  the  second 
growth  is  always  a  different  wood,  generally  poplar,  cherry,  elder,  &c., 
with  sprouts  from  some  of  the  old  stumps,  and  so  thick  that  they  cannot 
come  to  any  size ;  while  every  year  there  is  destroying,  by  slow  but  sure 
means,  stumps  that  will  take  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  get  rid  of. 

"  '  I  have  now  given  an  indifferent  sketch  of  my  settlement  in  the 
woods,  from  which,  I  think,  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  a  person  not 
brought  up  to  labour,  and  under  many  disadvantageous  circumstances — 
such  as  going  far  back  in  a  settlement,  want  of  roads,  bridges,  mills  and 
society,  and  having  a  sum  of  money  to  repay— still  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  a  good  heart,  and  an  industrious  turn,  a  gentleman  of  small 
income  may  better  his  situation.  And  I  certainly  will  say,  that  any 
person  with  the  same  means,  and  who  will  turn  his  hand  to  anything  he 
can  that  is  not  dishonourable,  will  do  well  to  follow  the  same  course; 
and  I  think  that  such  will  not  injure  their  country  by  leaving  it.  For 
example,  while  in  England,  on  half-pay,  nearly  all  my  income  went  for 
food  ;  here  it  nearly  all  goes  for  clothing  of  British  manufacture.  My 
family  is  supported  with  respectability  and  comfort,  having  abundance  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  within  my  farm,  and  my  pay  enabling  me  to 
supply  all  other  requisites.  Here  we  can  keep  the  door  of  hospitality 
open,  without  inconvenience,  and  find  leisure  to  visit  our  friends,  and 
enjoy  ourselves  in  a  pleasant  way,  keeping  a  pair  of  good  horses,  sleighs, 
&c.  &c.'  "—vol.  i.  pp.  326—333. 

We  intended  to  confine  our  extracts  to  these  serious  matters ; 
but  there  is  one  little  story  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  of 
the  n-^anner  in  which  he  continues  to  entertain  his  readers  by  lively 
descriptions  of  trifling  occurrences,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  transcribing  it. 

"  A  little  before  sunset,  when  still  six  or  eight  miles  from  our  sleep- 
ing place,  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  found  ourselves  most  unex- 
pectedly in  one  of  the  prettiest  little  valleys  of  America.  A  dark-coloured, 
sleepy-looking  stream  of  water,  called  La  Riviere  Rouge,  the  drainings, 
probably,  of  some  marsh,  was  flowing  very  slowly  past,  in  tortuous 
bends,  through  a  meadow  which  was  confined  by  steep  banks  of  red 
earth,  bristled  at  top  with  underwood,  out  of  which,  a  little  removed 
from  the  brink,  rose  groups  or  clusters  of  straight-stemmed  pines,  as  far 
up  and  down  the  glen  as  its  windings  would  admit  of  our  seeing. 

"  The  western  part  of  the  valley  was  dropping  fast  into  shade  as  the 
sun  went  down ;  while  the  opposite  side  was  still  lighted  up,  except  at 
two  or  three  places  where  the  shadows,  having  crossed  the  stream,  \yere 
beginning  to  creep  up  the  bank.  Accordingly,  as  far  as  masses  of  light 
and  shade,  and  variety  of  tints  and  forms  went,  the  conditions  of  the 
picturesque  were  Hbcrally  supplied.     But  a  painter,  who,  like  a  farmer. 
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is  sclilom  (juitc  satisfied  with  tlic  gilts  of  nature  as  they  conic  to  his 
hand,  inii;ht  po>sil)ly  have  wislicd  to  superadd  a  bridf^c  as  a  feature  to 
the  hmdscape ;  and  so  certainly  did  we,  though  from  a  cause  uncon- 
nected witii  the  fine  arts.  The  water,  we  found  to  our  dismay,  was  too 
tieep  to  ford  ;  and  as  lliere-iippearcd  to  be  no  ferry-boat,  we  were  placed 
in  a  most  awkward  dilemma. 

"  On  reaching  the  spot  where  a  bridge  once  stood,  but  stood  no 
longer,  we  observed  a  little  boy,  paddling  in  a  canoe  not  twice  bis  own 
length,  very  busily  engaged  in  transporting  a  most  unwilling  horse  across 
the  river.  \\'e  had  some  intercut  in  this  matter,  and  watched  the  young 
captain's  proceedings  attentively.  He  first  carried  over  the  rider,  with 
the  saddle  and  bridle,  in  his  nut-shell  vessel  j  then  returned  to  make  a 
rope  fast  to  the  horse's  bead;  after  which  he  paddled  himself  back  again 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where  be  tugged  away  manfully  at  the  line,  while 
his  companion,  another  little  urchin  about  ten  years  of  age,  brought  up 
the  rear,  hallooing  and  driving  the  terrified  steed  into  the  flood. 

"  I  must  say  I  did  not  much  admire  this  sort  of  navigation,  which 
looked  more  like  playing  at  ships  than  real  service;  but  as  there  vvas  no 
better  to  be  had,  we  plucked  up  what  courage  we  could  muster,  and 
trusted  ourselves,  one  at  a  time,  in  our  gallant  young  commodore's 
rickety  bark,  and  all  reached  the  other  side  in  safety.  The  next  job  was 
to  ferry  the  baggage  over;  and  this  effected,  the  horse  was  towed  across, 
secundum  artem,  by  the  nose — an  operation  of  some  delicacy  both  to 
actors  and  spectators.  Lastly  came  the  transportation  of  the  waggon, 
and  here  all  my  seamanship  served  only  to  show  the  hazard  incurred  of 
losing  the  whole  conveyance.  If  the  rope,  which  was  what  we  call  at 
sea  inch-and-a-half  line,  or  ratlin  stuff,  but  old  and  much  worn,  had 
given  way,  as  1  fully  expected  it  would,  when  the  waggon  was  half 
channel  over,  and  nothing  in  sight  but  four  or  five  inches  of  the  railing 
above  the  water,  we  must  have  bivouac'd  where  we  were  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rouge,  or  Roosh,  as  it  is  called,  which,  however  picturesque,  was 
not  exactly  the  place  we  should  have  selected  for  our  night's  quarters. 

"  Fortunately  we  succeeded  in  dragging  the  carriage  across,  and  when 
the  fore  wheels  fairly  touched  the  bank,  I  thought,  of  course,  that  all 
our  difficulties  were  over.  But  the  united  strength  of  all  the  party,  males 
and  females,  young  and  old,  combined,  could  not  budge  it  more  than  a 
foot  out  of  the  water.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done,  had  we 
not  spied,  near  the  landing  place,  a  fathom  or  two  of  chain,  one  end  of 
which  our  active  little  commanding  officer  soon  tied  to  the  carriage,  and 
the  horse  being  hitched,  as  the  Americans  term  it,  to  the  other,  we  drew 
it  triumphantly  to  land,  with  a  cheer  which  made  the  forest  ring  again." 
— vol.  i.  pp.  2G8— 271. 

We  must  now  proceed  with  our  gallant  sailor  into  the  troubled 
sea  of  American  politics.  His  account  of  the  never-ending,  still- 
beginning  elections  and  canvassings,  tallies  with  what  has  been 
stated  elsewhere  upon  the  same  subject. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Albany,  we  went  frequently  into  company, 
especially  to  dinners  and  to  evening  parties^  both  large  and  small^  which 
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afibrded  us  the  most  agreeable  opportunities  of  seeing  and  judging  of 
the  state  of  domestic  society  j  one  feature  of  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  meets  a  stranger's  observation  in  every  quarter  of  that  wide 
country.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  party — not  to  call  it  politics — or  rather, 
to  define  it  more  correctly,  the  spi'rit  of  electioneering,  which  seems  to 
enter  as  an  essential  ingredient  into  the  composition  of  every  thing. 

"  The  most  strilving  peculiarity  of  this  spirit,  in  contradi->tinction  to 
what  we  see  in  England,  is,  that  its  efforts  are  directed  more  exclusively 
to  the  means,  than  to  any  useful  end.  The  Americans,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  are  infinitely  more  occupied  about  bringing  in  a  given  candidate, 
than  they  are  about  the  advancement  of  those  measures  of  which  he  is 
conceived  to  be  the  supporter.  They  do  occasionally  advert  to  these  pro- 
spective measures,  in  their  canvassing  arguments  in  defence  of  their  own 
friends,  or  in  attacks  upon  the  other  party;  but  always,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  more  as  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  as  motives  to  excite  the  furious 
acrimony  of  party  spirit,  than  as  distinct  or  sound  anticipations  of  the 
line  of  policy  which  their  candidate,  or  his  antagonist,  was  likely  to 
follow.  The  intrigues,  the  canvassings  for  votes,  all  the  machinery  ot 
newspaper  abuse  and  praise,  the  speeches  and  manoeuvres  in  the  legisla- 
ture, at  the  bar,  by  the  fireside,  and  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
country  from  end  to  end,  without  intermission,  form  integral  parts  of 
the  business — apparently  far  more  important  than  the  candidate's  wishes 
—  his  promises — or  even  than  his  character  and  fitness  for  the  office. 

"  All  these  things,  generally  speaking,  it  would  seem,  are  subordinate 
considerations;  so  completely  are  men's  minds  swallowed  up  in  the 
technical  details  of  the  election.  They  discuss  the  chances  of  this  or  (hat 
state,  town,  or  parish,  or  district,  going  with  or  against  their  friend. 
They  overwhelm  one  another  with  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  forms  of 
argument — authorities.  They  analyse  every  sentence  uttered  by  any 
man,  dead  or  alive,  who  possesses,  or  ever  did  possess,  influence  ;  not, 
it  must  be  observed,  to  come  at  any  better  knowledge  of  the  candidate's 
pretensions  as  a  public  man,  but  merely  to  discover  how  far  the  weight 
of  such  testimony  is  likely  to  be  thrown  into  their  own  scale,  or  that  of 
the  opposite  party. 

"  The  election  of  the  President,  being  one  affecting  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  respective  candidates  for  that  office  were  made  the  butts  at 
which  all  political  shafts  were  aimed,  and  to  which  every  other  election 
was  rendered  subservient,  not  indirectly,  but  by  straight  and  obvious 
means.  It  was  of  no  importance,  apparently,  whether  the  choice  to  be 
made  at  any  given  election  were  that  of  a  governor,  a  member  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State— or  whether  it  were  that  of  a 
constable  of  the  obscure  ward  of  an  obscure  town — it  was  all  the  same. 
The  candidates  seldom,  if  ever,  that  I  could  see,  even  professed  to  take 
their  chief  ground  as  the  fittest  men  for  the  vacant  office— this  was  often 
hardly  thought  of— as  they  stood  forward  simply  as  Adams  men  or  Jack- 
son men — these  being  the  names,  it  is  right  to  mention,  of  the  two 
gentlemen  aiming  at  the  Presidency.  Although  the  party  principles  of 
these  candidates  for  any  office,  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  election, 
could  not— nine  cases  in  ten— afford   any  index  to  their  capacity  for 
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filliiit;  tlic  stulion  to  wliicli  tliey  aspired,  their  elianee  ot  success  was 
IreiUKMitly  made  to  liinge  upon  that  matter  exehisivcly.  Thus  the  man 
who  could  bring  most  votes  to  that  side  of  this  grand,  all-absorbing 
I'residcntial  cpiestion  which  happened  to  have  the  ascen(hincy  lor  the 
time  being,  was  sure  to  gain  the  day,  whether  he  were  or  were  not  the 
best  suited  to  fill  the  particular  vacancy. 

"  More  or  less  this  interference  of  Presidential  politics  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  obtained  in  every  part  of  America  which  I  visited.  There 
were  exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  tlicse  were  so  rare,  that  the  tone  I  have 
been  describing  was  assuredly  the  predominant  one  everywhere.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  candidates  for  office,  instead  of  being  the 
principals,  were  generally  mere  puppets — men  ot  straw — abstract  beings, 
serving  the  purpose  of  rallying  points  to  the  voters  from  whence  they 
might  carry  on  tlieir  main  attack  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ulterior  object, 
which  after  all  was  equally  immaterial  in  itself,  but  which  served  for  the 
tirae  being  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  people  as  completely  as  if  it 
were  of  real  consequence  to  them.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  Pre- 
sidential contests  in  America  resemble  those  field  sports  in  which  the 
capture  of  the  game  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  pleasures  of  its  pur- 
suit."— vol.  ii.  p.  59 — 62. 

On  the  practice  of  drinking  drams,  and  the  misery  and  pau- 
perism which  are  produced  by  it,  we  have  the  following  remarks : 

"  In  all  other  countries  with  which  I  have  any  acquaintance,  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  vulgar  •  and  though, 
undoubtedly,  the  evil  it  causes  may  be  severe  enough,  it  certainly  is  not, 
upon  the  whole,  any  where  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  journey,  such  ample  means  of  judging  of  these 
effects  lay  on  every  hand,  that  I  speak  of  them  with  great  confidence 
when  I  say,  that  a  deeper  curse  never  afflicted  any  nation.  The  evil  is 
manifested  in  almost  every  walk  of  life,  contaminates  all  it  touches,  and 
at  last  finds  its  consummation  in  the  alms-house,  the  penitentiary,  or 
the  insane  institution  ;  so  that,  while  it  threatens  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  every  thing  good  in  America — political  and  domestic — it  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  worse  than  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  negro  slavery,  because 
apparently  more  irremediable.  Dram  drinking  has  been  quaintly  called 
the  natural  child  and  the  boon  companion  of  democracy 3  and  is  proba- 
bly not  less  hurtful  to  health  of  body,  than  that  system  of  government 
appears  to  be  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  the  sober-minded  part  of  the  American  popu- 
lation, who  are  fully  alive  to  the  enormity  of  this  growing  and  frightful 
evil,  are  making  great  efiforts  to  check  its  progress.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  confess,  that  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  in  conversation,  nor  seen  in 
print,  nor  observed  any  thing  myself  in  passing  through  the  country, 
which  promises  the  least  alleviation  to  this  grievous  mischief,  of  which 
the  origin  and  continuance,  I  suspect,  lie  somewhat  deeper  than  any 
American  is  willing  to  carry  his  probe.  The  habit,  according  to  my 
view  of  the  matter,  is  interwoven  in  the  very  structure  of  that  political 
society  which  the  Americans  not  only  defend,  but  uphold  as  the  very 
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wisest  that  lias  ever  been  devised,  or  ever  put  in  practice,  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  At  present,  however,  my  object  is  to  deal  chiefly  with 
the  fact,  though  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  a  country  where  all 
effective  power  is  placed — not  indirectly  and  for  a  time,  but  directly, 
universally,  and  permanently — in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  class  of  the  community,  the  characteristic  habits  of  that  class 
must  of  necessity  predominate,  in  spite  of  every  conceivable  device  re- 
commended and  adopted  by  the  wise  and  the  good  men  of  the  nation. 

"  That  1  am  not  overstating  the  facts  of  this  case,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  First  Report  of  the  "  American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance,'  established  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of 
January,   1826:  — 

*'  '  The  evils  arising  from  an  improper  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
have  become  so  extensive  and  desolating,  as  to  call  for  the  immediate, 
vigorous,  and  persevering  efforts  of  every  philanthropist,  patriot,  and 
Christian.  The  number  of  lives  annually  destroyed  by  this  vice  in  our 
own  country  is  thought  to  be  more  than  thirty  thousand;  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  diseased,  distressed,  and  impoverished  by  it,  to 
be  more  than  two  hundred  thousand;  many  of  them  are  not  only  useless, 
but  a  burden  and  a  nuisance  to  society. 

"  '  These  liquors,  it  is  calculated,  cost  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
annually,  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  pauperism  occa- 
sioned by  an  improper  use  of  them,  (taking  the  commonwealth  of  INfas- 
sachusetts  as  an  example,)  costs  them  upwards  of  twelve  millions  of 
dollars.' — p.  8. 

"  The  society  is  in  hopes,  that  by  '  some  system  of  instruction  and 
action,  a  change  may  be  brought  about  in  public  sentiment  and  practice 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  thus  an  end  be  put  to 
that  wide-spreading  intemperance  which  has  already  caused  such  deso- 
lation in  every  part  of  our  country,  and  which  threatens  destruction  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  growing  and  mighty  republic' — p.  4. 

"  The  same  Report  contains  many  very  curious  extracts  from  official 
and  other  documents,  all  bearing  more  or  less  testimony  to  the  enormity 
of  this  evil,  but  which  are  too  long  to  extract.  The  following  para- 
graphs, however,  are  so  remarkable  in  themselves,  independently  of 
their  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  I  think  it  right  to  give  them  a 
place  without  abridgment. 

"'The  number  of  paupers  received  into  the  alms-house  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1823,  was  4908  expenses  in  dollars  144,557 

in  1824  5251  198,000 

in  1825  4394  201,000 

in  1826  4272  129,383 

Total  in  four  years    18,825  expenses  672,940 

"  *  The  alms-house  at  New  York,  and  the   penitentiary  connected 

with  it,  has  about  2000  inmates  constantly,  at  the  annual  cost  of  about 

a  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Nearly  all  these  people  are  addicted  to 

intemperance. 

"  '  From  a  Report  made  to  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1821 , 
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by  a  coniinittcc,  it  appears  tliat  tlic  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  that 
state  has  cost  thcni,  from  1799  to  1S2(),  720,547  doUars — average 
annual  expense,  'A(],[i27  dollars.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  7000  pau- 
pers,  wliose  su|)port  costs  the  state  3G0,000  dollars.  From  a  Report 
made  to  the  legislature  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  year  1822,  it 
a|)pears  that  there  were  then  G89G  permanent,  and  22,111  temporary 
paupers,  whose  support  cost  that  year  470,582  dollars. 

"  '  liy  means  of  these  data  we  estimate  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
United  States  at  two  hundred  thousand,  whose  support  costs  annually 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  We  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  managers  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who,  in  one  of  their  Reports,  say,  "  in  the  production  of  crime  and  pau- 
periNUi,  ardent  spirits  may  justly  be  called  the  cause  of  causes."  * — First 
Annual  Report  of  the  .American  Temperance  Society,  printed  at  Andover, 
1828,  pages  04  and  (55. 

*'  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  those  writers  and  orators — on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — who  are  so  prompt  at  every  moment  to  visit  with 
unmitigated  censure  the  operation  of  the  English  Poor  Law  system, 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  some  of  these  things.  The  abuses  of 
the  Poor  Laws  are  no  doubt  often  grievous  ;  and  certainly  I  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  the  champion  of  such  departures  from  their  ori- 
ginal intention.  That  sort  of  argument,  indeed,  which  derives  its  merit 
from  recrimination,  like  the  celebrated  dispute  touching  the  relative 
colour  of  the  pot  and  kettle,  may  not  always  elicit  important  truths,  but 
may  sometimes  do  good,  by  making  inconsiderate  people  think  and 
inquire,  before  they  speak." — pp.  83 — 88. 

The  account  of  the  celebrated  preacher,  Dr.  Channing,  and  of 
the  progress  of  his  opinions,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

"  As  our  object  on  arriving  at  any  place  was  always  to  see,  as  soon  as 
possible,  whatever  was  most  remarkable,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
a  friend's  convoy  to  one  of  the  Unitarian  churches,  on  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  October,  when  a  celebrated  champion  of  these  doc- 
trines was  to  preach. 

"  A  considerable  change,  it  appears,  had  taken  place  at  Boston,  of 
late  years,  in  the  religious  tenets  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Unitarianism, 
or,  as  I  find  it  called  in  their  own  publications,  Liberal  Christianity, 
had  made  great  advances,  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  this  distinguished 
person. 

"  The  pastor  had  just  returned  to  his  flock  after  an  absence  of  some 
months,  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  review,  in  a  rapid  manner, 
the  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature,  of  the  doctrines  he 
so  powerfully  advocates.  He  struck  me  as  being  in  many  respects  a  very 
remarkable  preacher,  particularly  in  the  quietness  or  repose  of  his  man- 
ner. How  far  this  proceeded  from  the  simplicity  of  his  thoughts,  or 
from  the  unaffected  plainness  of  his  language,  I  cannot  exactly  say;  but 
the  power  which  it  gave  him  of  introducing,  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
occasional  passages  of  great  force  and  richness  of  expression,  was  one  of 
which  he  availed  himself  with  much  skill.     It  was  manifest,  indeed,  that 
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the  influence  be  held,  or  appeared  to  hold,  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
was  derived  mainly  from  their  reliance  on  his  sincerity,  whatever  some 
of  them  might  have  thought  of  his  doctrines.  The  tone  of  his  voice 
was  familiar,  though  by  no  means  vulgar  5  on  the  contrary^,  it  might 
almost  be  called  musical,  and  was  certainly  very  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
but  whether  this  arose  from  the  sounds  themselves,  or  from  the  eloquent 
arrangement  of  the  words,  I  never  thought  of  inquiring,  as  I  was  car- 
ried along  irresistibly  by  the  smooth  current  of  his  eloquence. 

"  He  began  by  greeting  his  friends  with  great  suavity  of  address  j 
and  if  there  did  appear  a  little  touch  of  vanity  in  the  implied  importance 
which  he  attached  to  all  that  concerned  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  flock, 
it  partook  not  in  the  slightest  degree  of  arrogance,  but  was  very  allow- 
able, considering  the  real  influence  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Indeed, 
from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  should  think  he  rather  fell  short  than 
exceeded  the  limits  to  which  he  might  have  safely  gone,  when  speaking 
to  his  congregation  of  the  feelings,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  which  rose 
in  his  mind  on  returning  to  his  wonted  duties,  with  health  somewhat 
repaired,  but  not  restored.  At  first,  this  familiarity  of  tone,  and  almost 
colloquial  simplicity  of  expression,  sounded  so  strangely  from  the  pulpit, 
that  the  impression  was  not  altogether  favourable,  but  there  soon 
appeared  so  nmch  real  kindness  in  all  he 'said,  that  even  we,  though 
strangers,  were  not  untouched  by  it. 

"  He  then  gradually  embarked  on  the  great  ocean  of  religious  contro- 
versy, but  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  we  scarcely  knew  we  were 
at  sea  till  we  discovered  that  no  land  was  in  sight.  After  assuring  us 
that  he  had  been  called  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  though  in  truth  he 
was  a  man  of  peace,  and  a  hater  of  all  disputation,  he  described,  with 
singular  effect,  the  impression  left  on  his  mind,  one  day  recently,  by 
hearing  a  discourse  in  a  country  church  where  narrow  views  of  mental 
liberty  had  been  inculcated.  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  poetical 
than  the  contrast  which  he  drew  between  the  confined  doctrines  he  had 
heard  within  the  walls,  and  what  he  eloquently  called  the  free  beauties 
of  thought  and  of  nature  without. 

"  By  the  time  the  preacher  reached  this  part  of  his  discourse,  our  cu- 
riosity was  much  excited,  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  felt  thoroughly  caught, 
and  almost  prepared  to  go  along  with  him  into  any  region  he  pleased  to 
carry  me. 

"  He  next  gave  us  an  account  of  his  share  in  the  progress  of  the  con- 
troversies to  which  he  alluded,  and  explained  again  and  again  to  us,  in 
a  variety  of  different  shapes,  that  his  great  end  in  advocating  the  Unita- 
rian, or  Liberal  doctrines,  was  to  set  the  human  mind  entirely  free  on 
religious  subjects,  without  any  reference,  he  earnestly  assured  us,  to  one 
sect  more  than  to  another,  but  purely  to  the  end  that  there  might  be, 
in  the  world  at  large,  the  fullest  measure  of  intellectual  independence 
of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  which,  however,  he  ascribed  no  especial  illuminating 
powers,  but  constantly  implied,  that  every  man  was  to  judge  for  himself 
as  to  the  degree  and  value  of  the  light  shed  by  Revelation.  Reason  and 
conscience,  according  to  his  view   of  the  matter,  ought  to  be  our  sole 
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e;iii(lcs  (liiougli  life,  and  the  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  atonement  was  not, 
as  tai  as  1  could  discover,  even  once  alluded  to,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  it  aside.  He  earnestly  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  Scriptures,  nor  upon  hiui,  their  pastor,  nor  upon  any  other 
guides,  human  or  divine,  if  1  understood  him  correctly,  but  solely  upon 
the  independent  ertbrts  of  their  own  minds.  Our  Saviour,  as  '  the  first 
of  the  Sons  of  God,'  he  held  up  as  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation ; 
but  ilie  indispcnsal)lc  necessity  of  his  vicarious  sacrifice  was  clearly 
denied. 

"  The  Christian  religion,  he  told  us,  as  first  preached  by  the  Apostles, 
was  well  suited  to  those  early  times;  but,  according  to  him,  it  soon 
became  corrupted,  and  was  never  afterwards  purified,  even  at  the  Refor- 
mation. Much,  therefore,  still  remained  to  be  done ;  and  one  step  in 
this  great  work,  he  led  us  to  infer,  was  actually  in  progress  before  us, 
in  the  extension  of  Unitarianism. 

"  As  it  is  quite  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
controversy,  1  have  merely  mentioned,  as  impartially  as  possible,  what 
seem  to  be  the  leading  points  of  a  doctrine  which  has  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  country, 
and  is  rapidly  spreading  itself  over  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  Under  their  ban- 
ners, indeed,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  there  are  collected  men 
of  the  most  eminent  piety,  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  service  of  religion, 
who,  I  am  well  convinced,  from  all  I  saw  and  heard,  are  as  zealously 
bent  on  defending  the  sacred  cause  intrusted  to  their  hands,  as  any  body 
of  men  in  the  world.  I  make  this  assertion  respecting  the  American 
Clergy  without  lescrvation  of  any  kind;  for  it  is  my  firm  belief,  after 
the  most  attentive  observation  and  inquiry,  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  cause  alluded  to  will  not  be  neglected." — p.  112 — 116. 

The  manufacturing  progress  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States,  form  a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry  and  speculation ; 
and  Captain  Hall's  account  of  the  American  Manchester  fully 
deserves  to  be  extracted. 

"  On  the  12th  of  October,  we  made  an  expedition  from  Boston  to  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  New  England,  or,  I  suppose,  in 
America,  at  Lowell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack.  This  river  had 
been  allowed  to  dash  unheeded  over  the  Falls  in  that  neighbourhood, 
from  all  time,  until  the  recent  war  gave  a  new  direction  to  industry, 
and  diverted  capital  heretofore  employed  in  commerce  or  in  agriculture, 
into  the  channel  of  manufactures.  A  few  years  ago,  the  spot  which  we 
now  saw  covered  with  huge  cotton  mills,  smiling  villages,  canals,  roads, 
and  bridges,  was  a  mere  wilderness,  and,  if  not  quite  solitary,  was 
inhabited  only  by  painted  savages.  Under  the  convoy  of  a  friendly 
guide,  who  allowed  us  to  examine  not  only  what  we  pleased,  but  how 
we  pleased,  we  investigated  these  extensive  works  very  carefully. 

"  The  stuffs  manufactured  at  Lowell,  mostly  of  a  coarse  description, 
are  woven  entirely  by  power  looms,  and  are  intended,  I  was  told,  chiefly 
for  home  consumption.     Every  thing  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,   but  the 
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people  work  only  from  daylight  to  tiark,  having  half  an  hour  to  hreak- 
i'ast  and  as  long  for  dinner.  The  whole  discipline^  ventilation,  and  other 
arrangementSj  appeared  to  be  excellent;  of  which  the  best  proof  was  the 
healthy  and  cheerful  look  of  the  girls,  all  of  whom,  by  the  way,  were 
trigged  out  with  much  neatness  and  simplicity,  and  wore  high  tortoise- 
shell  combs  at  the  back  of  their  heads.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the 
most  exemplary  purity  of  conduct  existed  universally  amongst  these 
merry  damsels — a  class  of  persons  not  always,  it  is  said^  in  some  other 
countries,  the  best  patterns  of  moral  excellence.  The  state  of  society, 
indeed,  readily  explains  this  superiority :  in  a  country  where  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  are  so  easy,  every  girl  who  behaves  well  is  so  sure 
of  being  soon  married.  In  this  expectation  they  all  contrive,  it  seems, 
to  save  a  considerable  portion  of  their  wages ;  and  the  moment  the 
favoured  swain  has  attained  the  rank  of  earning  a  dollar  a  day,  the  couple 
are  proclaimed  in  church  next  Sunday,  to  a  certainty.  The  fortune, 
such  as  it  is,  thus  comes  with  the  bride;  at  least  she  brings  enough  to 
buy  the  clothes,  furniture,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  an  outfit. 

"  Generally,  however,  these  good  folks,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  the  community,  do  not  think  of  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment of  their  own  at  first,  but  live  at  boarding-houses.  This  apparently 
comfortless  mode  of  life  is  undoubtedly  far  the  most  economical ;  besides 
which,  it  saves  the  mistress  of  the  family  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
domestic  drudgery,  always  unavoidably  great  in  a  country  where  menial 
service  is  held  to  be  disgraceful.  What  happens  when  a  parcel  of  young- 
sters make  their  appearance,  I  forgot  to  inquire;  but  before  that  comes 
about  to  any  great  extent,  the  parties  have  probably  risen  in  the  world; 
— for  every  thing  in  America  relating  to  population  seems  to  be  carried 
irresistibly  forward  by  a  spring-tide  of  certain  prosperity.  There  is 
plenty  of  room — plenty  of  food — and  plenty  of  employment;  so  that,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  moderate  share  of  diligence,  the  young  couple  may 
swell  their  establishment  to  any  extent  they  please,  without  those  doubts 
and  fears,  those  anxious  misgivings,  which  attend  the  setting  out  of 
children  in  older  and  more  thickly-peopled  countries!  In  America,  an 
urchin,  before  he  is  much  bigger  than  a  cotton  bobbin,  is  turned  to  some 
use.  By  and  by,  when  he  gets  tired  of  school,  he  turns  mutineer,  buys 
an  axe,  and  scampers  off  to  the  western  forests,  where  he  squats  down 
on  the  fiist  piece  of  land  which  pleases  him.  He  forthwith  marries, 
and  rears  up  a  nest-full  of  children,  who  in  due  course  of  time  play  a 
similar  round  of  independent  pranks,  and  reap  the  same  roving  sort  of 
success,  in  the  same  broad  world  which  is  all  before  them,  where  to 
choose  their  place  of  unquiet  rest. 

^ "  On  the  13th  October,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened 
by  the  bell  which  tolled  the  people  to  their  work,  and  on  looking  from 
the  window,  saw  the  whole  space  between  the  '  Factories'  and  the  village 
speckled  over  with  girls,  nicely  dressed,  and  glittering  with  bright  shawls 
and  showy-coloured  gowns,  and  gay  bonnets,  all  streaming  along  to 
their  business,  with  an  air  of  lightness,  and  an  elasticity  of  step,  imply- 
ing an  obvious  desire  to  get  to  their  work." — pp.  134 — 137. 
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The  sentiments  of  Captain  Hall  npon  the  state  of  the  Aniciican 
Navv,  are  given  to  ns  wlien  lie  visits  the  arsenal  at  Boston. 

"  In  the  Navy  yard  vvc  saw  two  linc-of-battlc  ships,  one  frigate,  and 
one  sloop  of  war,  on  tlie  stacks ;  all  ready  to  be  put  into  the  water  at  a 
month  or  six  weeks'  notice.  The  frames  of  these  fine  ships  were  of  live 
oak,  as  well  as  the  keels,  transoms,  and  other  essential  large  timbers, 
including  the  beams  before  and  abaft  the  masts;  the  rest  was  white  oak. 
The  liiic-of-battle  ships  were  about  the  size  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Ganges, 
but  without  poops.  A  dry  dock,  which  when  completed  is  to  be  210 
feet  long,  is  in  progress,  under  the  management  of  a  skilful  engineer 
whom  I  liad  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  on  the  spot.  With  that  absence 
of  all  idle  concealments  which  1  found  every  where  in  America,  this 
gentleman  produced  his  plans  before  me,  and  we  discussed  together  the 
pros  and  cons  of  such  matters,  as  if  the  whole  were  merely  an  abstract 
question  of  scientific  engineering, — to  the  entire  oblivion  of  national 
rivalries.     Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  agreeable  than  such  confidence. 

"  While  we  were  chatting  away  in  this  familiar  style,  we  were  joined 
by  the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  station,  an  old  and  valued  friend 
of  mine,  with  whom  1  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  other  countries, 
such  as  no  circumstances  of  peace  or  war,  I  trust,  will  ever  diminish. 

"  Tiie  naval  othcers  of  America  form,  necessarily,  as  it  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  a  class  somewhat  more  distinct  than  any  other  from  the 
rest  of  the  comnuniity  ;  for  they  are  the  only  persons  in  the  country 
whose  whole  lives  are  passed  in  permanent  habits  of  subordination.  In 
fact,  they  are  almost  the  only  men  by  whom  the  practical  value  of  those 
inequalities  in  rank,  which  the  rest  of  the  American  world  deride,  are 
admitted  to  be  important.  Every  one,  I  suppose,  is  aware,  that  a  ship 
of  war  whose  discipline  is  not  strict,  especially  in  those  branches  of  it 
which  consist  in  keeping  up  strong  lines  of  distinction  amongst  the 
officers,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  worse  than  useless;  for,  instead 
of  being  able  to  do  the  country  honour,  she  cannot  fail  to  bring  it  into 
disgrace,  at  moments  of  trial.  Of  the  truth  of  these  principles  all  parties 
in  America  are  so  well  aware,  that  any  tampering  with  naval  discipline, 
whatever  may  be  done  in  the  army,  has  not  been  seriously  thought  of; 
consequently,  a  very  rigid  system — probably  not  too  rigid,  but  still  a 
very  strict  system — continues  to  be  observed  in  their  ships  of  war.  Tiie 
efiect  even  of  this,  indeed,  would  be  inconsiderable  upon  persons  exposed 
to  it  only  for  a  time;  but  when  applied  to  t^-e  whole  life,  it  must  of 
necessity  give  a  distinguishing  character  to  the  whole  class  subjected  to 
its  influence. 

"  I  have  reason,  indeed,  to  believe,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that 
the  American  discipline,  especially  as  applied  to  officers,  is  more  stern 
than  in  the  British  navy,  and  for  a  reason  which,  I  think,  will  be  ad- 
mitted the  instant  it  is  stated.  With  us,  the  supply  of  officers  comes 
from  a  society  not  only  familiar  with  the  theory  of  ranks,  if  I  may  say 
so,  but  practically  acquainted  with  those  artificial  distinctions  in  autho- 
rity, the  acknowledgment  of  which  forms  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a 
fleet.     Consequently,  whether  it  be  at  first  starting,  or  in  after  years  of 
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professional  life,  naval  officers  with  us  meet  witli  nothing,  in  their  inter- 
course with  general  society  on  shore,  to  weaken  the  habit  of  subordina- 
tion taught  on  board  ship.  The  details  of  obedience  may  be  different 
afloat  and  on  shore— just  as  the  duties  are  essentially  different — but  the 
principle  of  paying  respect  to  the  distinctions  of  rank,  without  any 
attendant  feeling  of  degradation,  is  thus  quite  easily  kept  up  amongst 
English  officers,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  whether  they  be  on  tlie  water 
or  on  land.  But  a  young  American  officer,  when  he  comes  on  shore  to 
visit  his  friends,  and  goes  to  the  back  woods,  or  front  woods,  or  any 
where,  indeed,  will  hear  more  in  one  day  to  interfere  with  his  lessons  of 
dutiful  subordination,  than  he  may  be  able  to  recover  in  a  year  of  sea 
service.  Unless,  therefore,  the  system  of  discipline  on  board  be  not  only 
very  strict,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  escape  from  its  rules, 
the  whole  machinery  would  fall  to  pieces.  Democracy,  in  short,  with 
its  sturdy  equality,  will  hardly  do  afloat! 

"  I  heard  a  story  at  Washington,  which  is  in  point  to  this  argument. 
A  midshipman  of  an  American  ship  of  war,  having  offended  in  some  way 
or  other  against  the  rules  of  the  service,  fell,  of  course,  under  his  cap- 
tain's (Hspleasure,  and  was  reprimanded  accordingly.  The  youth,  how- 
ever, not  liking  this  exercise  of  authority,  announced  his  intention  of 
'  appealing  to  the  people;'  which  determination  was  forthwith  reported 
to  head-quarters.  By  return  of  post  an  order  came  down  to  say,  that 
Mr.  So-and-so,  being  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  had  a  perfect  right  to 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  this 
matter  without  official  entanglement,  his  discharge  from  the  navy  was 
enclosed. 

"  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  wishing  to  enter  the 
navy;  and  these  gentlemen  are  also  exposed  afterwards  to  frequent  and 
rigorous  examinations;  by  which  means  incompetent  persons  are  ex- 
cluded. Be  the  causes,  however,  as  they  may,  1  can  only  state,  that 
the  American  naval  officers  are  pleasant  persons  to  associate  with ;  and 
I  reflect  with  great  pleasure  on  the  many  professional  acquaintances  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  in  that  and  other  countries.  I  also  look 
forward  with  equal  confidence  to  meeting  them  again,  being  well  assured, 
that  whatever  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  may  be — as  national  foes  or 
as  national  allies,  or  merely  as  private  friends — I  shall  have  thorough- 
bred officers  and  gentlemen  to  co-operate  or  contend  with." — pp.  145  — 
149. 

A  succinct  and  useful  history  of  what  is  termed  in  the  United 
States  '  the  Presidential  question,'  concludes  with  the  following 
important  observations: — 

"  Such  then  is  the  structure  of  the  American  constitution,  in  its  two 
most  important  particulars — the  Legislature  and  Executive.  As  to  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  how  far  the  changes  which  have 
already  been  made  both  in  the  constitution  itself,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  states  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  choosing  a  president,  are  wise  or 
unwise,  the  ablest  American  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion.  Indeed 
most  parties  admit   that  this  branch  of  the  constitution  is  open  to  im- 
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piovcmcnt.  '  The  election  of  a  siiprenic  executive  niaj^istrate  for  a 
wliole  nation,'  says  a  hit;h  authority,  '  affects  so  many  interests,  addresses 
itsclt  so  stronj^ly  to  jiopuhu-  passions,  and  holds  out  such  powerful  temp- 
tations to  ambition,  that  it  necessarily  becomes  a  strong  trial  to  public 
virtue,  and  even  ha/ardons  to  tlie  public  tranquillity.' 

"  In  short,  the  most  important  clement  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
American  Government,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  or  that  which  all 
writers  agree  is  the  most  dangerous  to  tamper  with,  is  by  no  means  well 
fixed  in  its  place.  It  underwent  a  change,  as  I  have  already  stated,  so 
recently  as  1804,  by  the  twelfth  amendment  of  the  constitution  j  and  as 
that  alteration  has  not  led  to  the  practical  improvements  anticipated,  the 
propriety  of  a  further  change  is  now  one  of  the  most  common  topics  of 
discussion.  From  all  I  could  hear,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  choice  of  the  president  will  ere  long  be  made  by  a  general 
ticket  over  the  whole  Union,  without  the  intervention  of  any  specific 
body  of  electors  chosen  in  the  states  respectively.  After  which,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  abridge  the  period  of  holding  the  office,  and  not  to 
allow  of  any  re-election — both  favourite  projects  at  present." — pp.  2G4, 
265. 

A  debate  in  Congress  is  reported  in  the  author's  very  best 
manner. 

"  The  motion  seemed  appropriate  to  the  day,  8th  of  January,  the  an- 
niversary of  that  victory  ;  and  there  is  no  saying  how  far  such  a  pro- 
posal might  have  been  received,  had  it  been  left  purely  to  his  own  merits. 
But  this  was  not  the  course  of  any  American  debate  which  it  was  my 
foitune  to  hear. 

"  A  gentleman,  who  was  standing  by  me,  asked  what  I  thought  of  the 
suggestion  ;  to  which  I  answered,  that  there  could  be  nothing  more  rea- 
sonable, and  begged  to  ask  in  my  turn,  if  he  thought  there  could  be  any 
objection  started  in  the  House. 

"  '  Wait  a  little  while,'  said  he,  '  and  you'll  seej  for,'  he  continued, 
'  yon  know  the  whole  depends  upon  the  presidential  politics  of  the 
House?' 

"  I  said  1  did  not  know. 

"  '  Surely,'  he  replied,  'you  are  aware  that  GeneralJackson  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency; — now,  if  this  motion  succeeds,  it  will  be 
what  is  called  "  a  sign  of  the  times,"  and,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress goes,  will  help  on  one  side  the  grand  object  of  all  men's  thoughts 
at  this  moment.  But  you  will  see  ere  long,  that  the  Adams  party  will, 
in  some  way  or  other,  entangle  this  question,  and  prevent  its  getting 
through  the  House.  They  are  in  a  minority,  it  is  true 3  but  you  are 
aware  how  much  torment  the  weaker  party  can  always  give  the  stronger, 
if  they  set  about  it  systematically.  Indeed,'  he  observed,  '  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  this  little  matter,  which  the  good  sense  of  the  House,  if  it 
were  fairly  taken,  would  discuss  and  settle  in  ten  minutes,  may  not,  un- 
der the  fiery  influence  of  party  spirit,  last  as  many  days  ;  for  there  is  no 
knowing  beforehand  whether  a  debate  with  us  is  to  last  a  day,  or  a 
week,  or  even  a  month.     So  I  beg  you  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  one.' 
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"  The  proposer  of  the  measure  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  that,  as 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  adoption,  he  begged  to  propose  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Alston,  of  Boston,  as  the  artist  who  ought  to  execute  the  work, 
not  only  from  his  being  the  most  skilful  painter  in  the  country,  but 
from  his  being  a  native  of  the  same  State  with  GeneralJackson,  namely, 
Tennessee. 

"  I  had  no  notion  that  the  debate  would  run  oft'  upon  this  point,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  named  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  artist  in 
America,  Besides  which,  there  was  some  address,  I  was  told,  in  having 
pointed  out  an  artist  residing  in  the  North,  to  perform  the  service;  a 
degree  of  consideration  which  it  was  thought  would  conciliate  the  mem- 
bers from  that  quarter,  who  were  mostly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams. 

"  These  small  shot,  however,  failed  to  hit  their  mark,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  observations  of  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Eastern 
States,  which  I  extract  from  the  debate,  as  given  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, cliiefly  to  show  their  rambling  style  of  discussion. 

"  '  He  said  he  should  not  have  risen,  had  not  the  resolution  moved 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  designated  the  name 
of  the  artist  to  be  employed.  When  it  was  recollected  that  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, the  gentleman  who  had  executed  the  paintings  now  in  the  Ro- 
tundo,  was  a  native  of  the  State  which  he  represented  on  that  floor,  he 
trusted  his  honourable  friend  would  excuse  him  if  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  no  course  ought  to  be  pursued,  in  this  stage  of  the  business, 
which  went  to  exclude  the  employment  of  that  venerable  and  patriotic 
individual  in  executing  any  paintings  that  might  be  ordered.  If  the 
artist  to  whom  the  gentleman  had  alluded,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
State  with  the  hero  of  our  second  war,  the  artist  he  himself  had  named 
had  been  an  actor  in  his  own  person  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He 
had  been  a  prisoner,  and  had  sufiiered  severely  in  that  contest ;  and  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  him,  from 
the  manner  in  which  his  paintings  had  at  first  been  displayed.  They 
were  placed  in  a  small  and  obscure  room,  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
artist  had  the  mortification  to  know,  that  the  most  unkind  and  most  un- 
feeling strictures  had  there  been  passed  upon  them,  in  consequence  of 
this  their  disadvantageous  location.  His  fame  had  suffered,  his  feelings 
had  suffered,  and  all  his  friends  who  knew  the  circumstances,  had  suf- 
fered with  him.  It  was  with  pride  and  pleasure,  he  said,  that  he  had 
witnessed  their  removal  to  a  situation  more  Avorthy  of  their  excellence, 
and  he  had  witnessed  the  tears  of  joy  glistening  in  his  venerable  eyes, 
under  the  consciousness  that,  at  last,  justice  had  been  done  him.  He 
admitted,  very  willingly,  the  high  merit  of  Mr.  Alston  ;  but,  if  Congress 
should  conclude,  in  this  matter,  to  depart  fi'om  the  class  of  our  revolu- 
tionary worthies,  thei'e  were  other  native  artists,  besides  Mr.  Alston, 
who  would  desire  not  to  be  precluded  from  a  chance  of  employment. 
He  therefore  moved  the  following  amendment: — To  strike  out  the  name 
of  "  Washington  Alston,"  and  to  insert  the  words  "  some  suitable 
artist. 

"  The  debate  for  some  time  turned  on  the  merits  of  (his  amendment, 
though  it  wandered  every  now  and  then  into  the  ])residential  question, 
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and  its  innumerable  ramifications,  many  ot  which  were  nearly  unintelli- 
gible to  a  strani::er.  At  lenj;th  another  Eastern  State  member  rose,  and 
cast  anionf;st  the  disputants  a  new  apple  of  discord,  or  rather  a  new  sort 
of  mystification  and  discursive  eloquence.  He  said,  '  that  while  he  did 
not  refuse  to  do  homage  to  the  great  and  acknowledged  merit  of  Mr. 
Alston,  he  wished  to  suggest  a  further  amendment  of  the  resolution, 
Avhich  was, — "  That  it  miglit  be  made  to  embrace  the  battles  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  iMonmouth,  Prince  'I'own,  and  the  attack  on  Quebec.'" 

"  This  proposal,  whether  it  were  seriously  intended  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  or  not,  was  followed  by  one  obviously  meant  as  a 
bitter  jest  against  one  of  the  parties  in  the  House.  In  the  State  for 
which  the  member  who  spoke  last  was  the  representative,  it  appears 
there  had  been,  during  the  late  war  with  England,  a  disposition  ex- 
pressed by  some  persons  for  opening  pacific  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  or  in  some  way  thwarting  the  measures  of  government.  A 
meeting,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  was  accord- 
ingly assembled,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The 
gentleman  who  now  rose,  therefore  proposed  to  amend  the  amended 
amendment,  by  moving,  *  That  another  painting  be  placed  alongside  that 
of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  representing  this  meeting,  which  was  in 
full  session  at  the  same  time.' 

"  Several  members  now  made  speeches,  and  most  of  them  so  entirely 
wide  of  the  mark,  that,  I  venture  to  say,  any  one  coming  into  the 
House,  and  listening  for  half  an  hour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  form 
a  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  topic  under  discussion. 

"  Things  were  at  last  getting  very  heavy,  when  a  little  more  spirit 
was  thiown  into  the  debate,  by  some  one  making  a  proposal  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  honours  proposed.  '  I  have  often  thought,'  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  House,  '  that  our  naval  victories  were 
entitled  to  some  notice,  as  well  as  the  military  exploits  of  the  army,  and 
that  Congress  could  not  better  occupy  several  of  the  vacant  panels  in  the 
Rotundo,  than  by  filling  them  with  some  of  the  chivalrous  triumphs  of 
the  navy,  that  had  conferred  so  much  honour  and  glory  on  the  country. 
I  hope,  therefore,  the  navy  will  not  be  altogether  forgotten  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  the  House  w^ill  agree  to  ado])t  an  amendment  I  shall  ofi'er, 
in  the  following  words  : — "  That  the  resolution  embrace  such  of  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress  should  be  selected  for  national  commemoration."  ' 

"  I  naturally  felt  some  professional  interest  in  this  part  of  the  debate, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  disappointed  when  a  member  got  up  and  pro- 
posed an  adjournment,  although  it  was  only  two  o'clock.  The  motion 
was  lost — Ayes  91 3  Noes  92.  But  the  hour  allotted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  resolutions  having  expired,  it  was  necessary,  before  resuming 
the  debate,  to  move  that  the  rule  restricting  this  time  be  for  this  day 
suspended.  The  question  being  taken,  the  Ayes  were  122,  the  Noes  76; 
and  as  the  majority  did  not  amount  to  two-thirds,  the  motion  was  lost^ 
and  the  House  adjourned. 

"  The  same  subject  was  taken  up  next  day  at  noon,  and  discussed  for 
four  hours )  during  which  time  several  new  amendments  were  proposed, 
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including  all  the  important  battles  that  had  been  fought  in  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  I  had  never  heard  the  names  before.  The  object  of 
the  members  on  both  sides  seemed  to  be  merely  to  thwart,  by  every 
means,  the  wishes  of  their  political  antagonists,  and  to  wear  one  another 
out  by  persevering  opposition.  This  tenacity  of  purpose  on  trifles,  is  a 
game  which  can  be  played  by  any  one,  and  at  all  times,  as  there  is  never 
a  w^ant  of  opportunity  for  provocation.  Indeed,  every  man  who  has  had 
to  transact  real  business,  must  have  found  that,  even  when  both  parties 
really  wish  to  have  a  matter  settled,  there  must  generally  be  some  com- 
promise— some  mutual  concession — something  of  what  is  familiarly 
called  '  giving  and  taking,'  in  order  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  the  very  nature  of  our  being,  and  the  boundless  complication  in 
our  interests.  But  when  a  deliberative  body  come  to  discuss  a  question 
in  a  spirit  of  avowed  misunderstanding,  without  the  smallest  wish  to  agree, 
the  result,  as  far  as  actual  work  is  concerned,  may  easily  be  conceived. 
Yet  I  defy  any  imagination,  however  active,  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  rambling  and  irritating  nature  of  a  debate  in  Congress,  without 
actually  attending  the  House  of  Representatives."— vol.  iii.  pp.  50 — 57. 
"  Eventually  the  original  motion  came  to  be  considered,  after  all  the 
amendments  had  been  demolished  one  after  another.  It  likewise  was 
lost  by  103  against  98,  which  I  was  surprised  at,  as  the  Jackson  party, 
the  opposition,  who  brought  it  forward,  had  a  clear  majority  in  the 
House.  But  the  subject  had  been  so  completely  mystified  and  over- 
loaded with  extraneous  matter  during  the  debate,  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  disentangling  it  from  these  burdens;  and  their  darling  objects, 
procrastination  and  speech-making,  being  accomplished,  the  original 
point,  which  went  to  make  it  a  pure  electioneering  question,  was  soon 
entirely  lost  sight  of." — p.  59. 

When  the  course  of  our  traveller's  tour  leads  him  into  the 
great  slave-holding  States,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  he  makes 
particular  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  United 
States  had  been  stated  in  the  first  volume. 

"  The  numbers  of  the   free  and  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  are  given  in  Watterston's  tables,  page  7,  as  follows:  — 
Whites  and  all  othei"  free  persons,  estimated  to  the 

1st  of  January,  1828 9,510,.307 

Slaves  at  the  same  date 1,838,155 

Total  population    .     .      .     .- 11,348,402 

which  shows  that  the   slaves  form   very  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  the 
whole."— p.  139. 

The  distinguishing  feature  between  American  and  British 
slaves  is,  that  the  former  increase  with  great  rapidity,  while  the 
latter  are  either  nearly  stationary,  or  decreasing.  Captain  Hall's 
remarks  upon  the  question  respecting  slavery  in  general,  as  well 
as  upon  the  state  and  prospectsof  the  American  slaves  in  particu- 
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lur,  ai(>  sensible;  but  they  hold  out  little  or  no  hope  of  a  speedy 
abolition. 

"  The  gentlcuicii  of  the  South  sometimes  assert,  that  the  slave  popu- 
lation are  rather  happier  than  the  labouring  classes  in  the  northern  parts 
of  iheir  own  Union,  and  much  better  oft'  than  the  peasantry  of  England. 
'I'herc  is  no  gocid  purpose  served  by  advancing  such  pretensions.  They 
are  apt  to  excite  irritation,  sometimes  ridicule  5  and  while  they  retard  the 
cause  of  improvement,  substantiate  nothing  in  the  argument,  except  the 
loss  of  temper.  It  signifies  little  to  talk  of  the  poor  laws  of  England,  or 
the  pauperism  in  the  great  cities  on  the  American  coast ;  for,  after  all,  such 
allusions  apply  to  a  small  portion  only  of  the  labouring  classes;  whereas, 
in  a  slave-holding  country,  the  whole  working  population  are  included  in 
this  humiliating  description.  For,  as  I  before  observed,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  slave  is  merely  a  pauper — and  a  very  thankless  pauper  too.  Must 
he  not  be  supported — and  is  he  not  in  fact  supported  by  others?  Does 
not  his  situation  superadd  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  ill-administered 
poor  laws,  many  collateral  evils  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
nature  of  slavery  ?  Have  not  ignorance,  irreligion,  falsehood,  dishonesty 
in  dealing,  and  laziness,  become  nearly  as  characteristic  of  the  slave,  as 
the  colour  of  his  skin  ?  And  when  these  caste  marks,  as  they  may  almost 
be  called,  are  common  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  population  of 
the  States  in  question,  it  is  certainly  not  quite  fair  to  place  them  on  a 
level  with  the  free  New  Englanders  of  America,  or  the  bold  peasantry  of 
Great  Britain !  That  the  slaves,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  better  fed 
than  many  individual  poor  families  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ireland,  may 
be  true;  but  this  holds  as  well  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  the  fact  proves 
no  more  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other,  for  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
both  cattle  and  slaves  are  fed  with  the  same  view — the  mere  mainte- 
nance of  their  physical  force. 

"  I  have  not  only  heard  this  doctrine  insisted  upon  in  company — that 
the  slaves  are  better  off  than  the  freemen  alluded  to — but  I  have  seen  it 
maintained  in  grave  legislative  resolutions.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
nothing  appeared  to  me  so  indiscreet,  or  more  thoroughly  fraught,  unin- 
tentionally perhaps,  with  satire  upon  the  whole  system  of  public  affairs  in 
that  country. 

"  So  long  as  men,  women,  and  children  are  kept  in  ignorance,  under 
the  positive  mandate  of  the  law — and  are  driven  to  the  fields  to  work 
like  cattle — so  long  as  husbands  and  wives,  and  mothers  and  children, 
are  liable  to  be  sold,  and  actually  are  sold  every  day,  to  separate  masters 
— and  so  long  as  no  slave  can  select  his  place  of  residence,  his  task- 
master, or  his  occupation,  or  can  give  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  or 
legally  hold  any  property,  or  exercise,  by  inherent  birthright,  any  of  the 
other  functions  of  a  reasonable  creatine — it  certainly  is  very  impolitic, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  gentlemen  of  a  country  where  the  popu- 
lation are  so  circumstanced,  to  force  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  such 
comparisons.  The  cause  of  the  planters  of  the  South  may  have,  and  I 
really  think  has,  excellent  ground  to  stand  upon,  if  they  would  but  keep 
to  it  steadily.     But   the  slave-holders   weaken  the  whole  foundation   of 
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their  reasoning  by  such  hollow  pretences,  as  no  reasonable  person,  even 
amongst  themselves,  can  seriously  maintain." — vol.  iii.  pp.  182 — 184. 

"  One  of  the  results  which  actual  observation  has  left  on  my  mind  is, 
that  there  are  few  situations  in  life  where  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling  can 
exert  himself  to  better  purpose  than  in  the  management  of  slaves.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  thinking  unkindly  of  slave-holders,  an  acquaintance 
with  their  proceedings  has  taught  me  to  respect  many  of  them  in  the 
highest  degree  3  and  nothing,  during  my  recent  journey,  gave  me  more 
satisfaction  than  the  conclusion  to  which  I  was  gradually  brought,  that 
the  planters  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  generally  speaking,  have 
a  sincere  desire  to  manage  their  estates  with  the  least  possible  severity. 
I  do  not  say  that  undue  severity  is  nowhere  exercised;  but  the  discipline, 
taken  upon  the  average,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  not  more  strict  than  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  degree  of  authority,  without 
which  the  vvhole  frame-work  of  society  in  that  quarter  would  be  blown 
to  atoms.  The  first  and  inevitable  result  of  any  such  explosion,  would 
be  the  destruction  of  great  part  of  the  blacks,  and  the  great  additional 
misery  of  those  who  survived  the  revolt. 

"  The  evils  of  slavery  are,  indeed,  manifold.  Take  a  catalogue  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  and  having  inverted  them  all,  you  get  a  list  of  the 
curses  of  bondage.  It  is  twice  cursed,  alas !  for  it  aft'ects  both  parties, 
the  master  and  the  slave.  The  slave,  in  bad  hands,  is  rendered  a  liar 
and  a  thief,  as  a  matter  of  course;  he  is  often  systematically  kept  in 
ignorance  of  all  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  from  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion to  the  commonest  maxims  of  morality; — he  is  sometimes  treated 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  like  them,  only  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidental  character  of  his  proprietor.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  our  nature  a  mysterious  kind  of  reaction,  which  takes  place  in 
all  circumstances,  from  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressors,  the  result  of 
Avhicli  is,  that  no  man  can  degrade  another  without,  in  some  degree,  de- 
grading himself.  In  Turkey,  for  example,  where  the  women  are  sys- 
tematically debased — what  are  the  men?  I  have  the  less  scruple  in 
taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  it  is  one,  which  though  not 
quite  new  to  me,  was  brought  to  my  notice  on  many  occasions  by  the 
planters  themselves,  who,  almost  without  exception,  admitted  to  me  with 
perfect  frankness,  that  there  was  more  or  less  of  a  deleterious  eft'ect  pro- 
duced on  their  own  character  by  the  mifortimate  circumstances  insepa- 
rable from  their  situation.  They  are  compelled,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  maintain  a  system,  often  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
volting to  their  better  nature.  Like  officers  on  service,  they  are  forced 
on  many  occasions  to  repress  their  best  feelings,  and  act  with  a  stern- 
ness of  purpose,  which,  though  every  way  painful  to  them,  cannot  be 
relaxed  for  one  instant." — vol.  iii.  pp.  227 — 229. 

"  The  idle  things  I  have  heard  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  people 
who  had  not  seen  a  dozen  black  men  in  their  lives,  have  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  a  pompous  fellow  who  pretended  to  be  a  great  sailor,  till 
being  once  cross-tjuestioned  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  a  gale  of  wind,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  take  in  the  main-topsail, — *  O,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I 
would  man  the  tacks  and  sheets — let  all  fly — and  so  disarm  the  gale  of 
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its  fury  !'  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  fashion  that  many  wcll-mcaning  people 
hope  to  disarm  this  hard  slavery  tempest  of  its  terrors,  hy  the  mere  use 
of  terms  which,  in  truth,  have  not  the  smallest  application  to  the  subject. 

"  The  planters,  who  are  men  of  business,  and  know  better  how  to 
treat  the  ([ucstion,  set  about  things  in  a  more  workman-like  style.  Tiieir 
first  step  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  negro;  to  feed  and  clothe 
him  better — take  better  care  of  him  in  sickness — and  encourage  him,  by 
various  ways,  to  work  cheerfully.  The  lash,  it  is  true,  nnist  still,  I  fear, 
be  used ;  but  it  may  be  handled  with  more  method,  and  less  passion. 
These  tilings,  properly  brought  about,  beget  generous  sympathies  in 
both  ])arties ;  for  here,  too,  the  reaction  I  spoke  of  formerly,  soon  shows 
itself — tiie  slave  works  not  only  more,  but  to  better  purpose,  and  as  the 
master  feels  it  his  interest,  it  soon  becomes  his  pleasure  to  extend  the 
system  fuithcr — which  again  leads  to  fresh  advantages,  and  fresh  re- 
actions, all  of  the  same  salutary  description. 

"  The  effect  of  better  treatment  raises  the  character  of  the  slave,  by 
giving  him  better  habits,  and  thence  invests  him,  not  exactly  with  a 
positive  or  acknowledged  right  to  such  indulgencics,  but  certainly  with  a 
tacit  or  virtual  claim  to  them.  This  is  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
improvement 3  because  the  slave  will  now  try,  by  good  conduct,  to  con- 
firm the  favours  he  has  gained,  and  to  draw  them  into  established 
usages.  The  master's  profit,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  arising 
out  of  this  introduction  of  something  like  a  generous  motive  amongst  his 
dependents,  I  have  the  very  best  authority  for  saying,  is  in  most  cases 
indubitable.  If  experience  proves  that  such  consequences  follow  kind 
treatment,  and  that  human  nature  is  not  dissimilar  in  the  case  of  the 
blacks  from  what  it  is  in  every  other,  these  advantages,  which  at  first 
may  be  only  casual,  or  contingent  upon  the  personal  character  of  a  few 
masters,  must  in  time  become  the  usage  over  the  plantations  generally. 
Thus  one  more  step  being  gained,  fresh  improvements  in  slave  discipline — 
taking  that  word  in  its  widest  sense — would  then  gradually  creep  in  un- 
der the  management  of  wise  and  benevolent  persons,  whose  example 
would,  of  course,  be  imitated,  if  the  results  were  productive.  This  pro- 
gress, 1  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  is  now  in  actual  operation  in  many 
parts  of  America.  Better  domestic  habits  are  daily  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  negroes,  slowly  but  surely.  More  intelligence,  better  morals, 
and  more  correct  religious  feelings  and  knowledge,  are  also  steadily  making 
their  way  amongst  that  unfortunate  race  of  human  beings ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance, I  am  told,  have  these  improvements  taken  place  without  additional 
profit,  and  additional  security,  to  the  master." — vol.  iii.  pp.  234 — 237. 

"  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  observe,  on  more  than  one  plantation, 
several  excellent  modifications  of  slave  discipline,  and  at  first  I  felt 
grieved  to  see  their  utility  confined  to  insulated  spots.  But  I  learned  in 
time  to  understand  why  it  was  best  to  keep  things  quiet,  until  the  expe- 
riments in  question,  though  very  plausible  in  appearance,  had  been  tried 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  *  Then,  but  not  till  then,'  said  my 
friends,  '  if  these  things  really  be  good,  they  will  gradually  creep  along, 
and  be  generally  adopted  by  our  brother  slave-holders.' " — p.  240. 

"  Much  is  said  in  the  South  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  irksome  and 
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persevering  exertions  of  the  abolitionists  both  in  America  and  abroad ; 
yet  I  question  greatly  if  the  evil  arising  from  such  attempts  at  inter- 
ference be  in  fact  considerable.  In  many  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  they 
have  done  good,  by  compelling  the  slave-holders  to  look  about  them,  and 
to  disentangle  themselves  from  some  awkward  accusations,  originally, 
perhaps,  but  too  well  founded.  In  many  instances,  certainly,  the  charges 
made  have  been  utterly  false:  while,  in  others,  the  accusations  have  been 
so  true,  that  the  planters  have  been  in  a  manner  forced  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies.  In  some  instances,  too,  of  which  I  heard  more  than 
once,  the  planters  have  actually  come  to  a  knowledge  of  abuses  existing 
on  their  own  property,  of  which  they  had  no  suspicion,  till  roused  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  by  a  wish  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  some  of  these 
very  attacks. 

"  In  concluding  this  important  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that,  as 
far  as  I  could  investigate  the  matter,  the  slave  system  of  America  seems 
to  be  in  as  good  a  condition — that  is  to  say,  in  as  fair  a  train  for  ame- 
lioration— as  the  nature  of  so  dreadful  a  state  of  things  admits  of.  With 
respect  to  external  interference,  the  planters  will  probably  not  be  the 
worse  for  an  occasional  hint,  even  though  it  be  rude  and  unpalatable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  abolitionists  must  make  up  their  minds  to  suffer 
great,  and  almost  constant  disappointments.  Between  the  two,  impartial 
and  cool-headed  men,  who,  without  any  particular  views,  sincerely  wish 
well  to  their  fellow-creatures — black  as  well  as  white — planters  as  well 
as  slaves — will  confine  their  hopes,  and  their  exertions,  to  what  they 
know  is  practicable,  consistently  with  justice  to  all  parties,  and  the  laws 
of  common  sense." — vol.  iii.  pp.  246,  247. 

But  we  must  not  borrow  further  from  these  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive pages.  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  many  other  passages 
may  be  found  quite  as  worthy  of  notice  as  those  which  we  have 
selected.  The  accounts  of  the  cotton  plantations,  of  the  pine 
barrens,  of  the  Indian  game  at  ball,  of  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans,  and  of  the  voyage  up  that  river  by  steam,  are  given  in 
Captain  Hall's  best  manner.  All  these,  however,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  work  itself;  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  some 
brief  remarks  upon  the  general  execution  of  it,  and  upon  its 
results. 

There  is  one  considerable  fault,  which  runs  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  three  volumes — a  want  of  condensation.  The  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  communicated  by  Captain  Hall,  might 
be  communicated  almost  always  in  fewer  words  than  he  has  used ; 
and  sundry  trite  remarks  upon  the  duties  of  a  traveller  are  re- 
peated more  than  once.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  America,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  on  the  latter 
head  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  In  every  state,  and 
almost  in  every  town,  Captain  Hall  forms  acquaintances  and 
friendships  with  abundance  of  delightful  people.  And  yet  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  general  effect  of  Transatlantic  laws, 
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ciisloins  and  institutions,  he  condciuns  tlioni  en  masse  as  produc- 
tive of  tlio  gravest  and  most  universal  mischief.  The  only  mode 
in  which  we  can  reconcile  these  apparently  opposite  opinions,  is 
by  supposin<i  that  he  has  refrained  from  noticing  much  that  was 
objectionahle  in  Ann'rican  society. 

His  strictures  upon  politics  are  also  somewhat  questionable. 
Captain  Hall  cannot  be  less  partial  to  a  democracy  than  we  are. 
7\ud  we  need  say  no  more  of  our  loyalty  and  churchmanship,  than 
that  we  hope  and  believe  they  are  as  warm  and  sincere  as  his. 
lUit  we  doubt  whether  he  has  argued  these  important  subjects  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  establish  his  own  opinions,  or  to 
make  converts  of  those  who  differ  from  him.  It  was  hinted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  that  he  was  somewhat  too  fond  of  making 
comparisons  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  With 
a  view  to  making  peace  between  them  this  is  injudicious;  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  just  estimate  of  their  constitutions,  it  is  incon- 
clusive. Such  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  it  is  unreasonable  to  condemn  the  institutions  of  the  one 
because  they  would  not  suit  the  other.  The  political  situation 
of  America  can  never  be  truly  ascertained  by  calculating  the 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Nothing  but  expe- 
rience can  enable  men  to  speak,  positively,  respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  a  system  so  unlike  every  thing  else  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  world.  And  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  speculating 
upon  probabilities,  our  speculations  should  be  founded,  not  upon 
European  practice,  but  upon  the  general  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. In  short,  such  inquiries  ought  to  be  as  profound  as  the  saga- 
city of  man  can  make  them,  and  then  in  all  probability  theyVill  fail 
of  success.  Superficial  examination  will  more  surely  be  disap- 
pointed, but  may  console  itself  by  reflecting  that  it  is  disappointed 
at  much  less  expense.  The  Americans  repeatedly  told  Captain 
Hall,  that  he  did  not  understand  their  public  character.  In  this, 
we  believe,  they  were  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  true 
estimate  of  it.  But  they  had  a  plausible  pretence  for  charging 
him  with  ignorance,  because  he  rested  his  main  objection  to  what 
he  saw  in  the  new  country,  upon  the  injurious  effects  which  such 
things  must  produce  in  the  old.  How  justly  he  thinks,  and  how 
forcibly  he  argues,  respecting  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts, 
with  which  we  close  our  review.  All  we  have  meant  to  say  in  the 
foregoing  strictures  is,  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  unanswer- 
able as  it  must  always  be  in  Europe,  is  not  strictly  or  logically 
applicable  to  America. 

"  '  At  all  events,'  said  the  American,  '  I  am  sure  you  will  admit,  that 
if  we  are  without  loyalty,  in  your  sense  of  it,  we  are  greatly  better  off 
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than  you,  in  having  freed  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  an  Established 
Church!' 

"  '  As  I  don't  much  like  comparisons,'  was  ray  answer,  '  I  wish 
rather  that  you  had  put  your  questions  about  the  Church  as  you  did 
about  loyalty.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  of  what  use  is  your  Established  Church?' 

"  '  It  is  infinitely  useful,'  I  replied,  '  in  preserving  the  purity  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  in  cveiy  coun- 
try; — and  it  is  useful  in  alliance  with  the  state,  in  maintaining  the  pm'ity 
of  political  practice  j — while,  in  private  life,  it  is  no  less  efficacious  in 
giving  confidence  and  uniformity  to  virtue,  and  true  dignity  to  manners.' 

"  My  friend  opened  his  eyes,  stared,  but  said  nothing.  Although  he 
looked  quite  incredulous,  I  went  on. 

"  '  The  Established  Church,  by  its  numbers,  its  wealth  and  its  dis- 
cipline has  acquired  great  power.  1  do  not  speak  of  the  churchmen 
only  you  must  understand,  but  include  in  the  term  that  immense  mass 
of  the  community,  who,  being  as  much  in  earnest  as  any  churchmen 
can  possibly  be,  co-operate  with  them,  heart  and  hand,  in  preserving  the 
Protestant  religion  in  its  purity.  They  are  far  too  large  a  body,  and  too 
much  scattered,  to  be  influenced  by  any  sudden  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
therefore  they  go  on  with  a  degree  of  regularity  eminently  conducive  to 
right-mindedness  in  religious  matters,  not  only  as  they  are  themselves 
affected,  but  as  the  whole  community  is  affected.  These  influential 
members  of  the  Church,  indeed,  are  so  thickly  distributed,  and  as  it 
were  dovetailed  into  the  framework  of  our  social  body,  that  society  at 
large  cannot  move  unless  the  Church  goes  along  with  it.' 

"  '  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well  for  your  Church  of  England  people — 
but  what  say  the  dissenters?' 

"  '  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  as  much  benefited  by  the  Esta- 
blishment as  any  other  members  of  the  community.' 

"  '  How  can  that  possibly  be?' 

"  '  In  this  way.  You  will  grant  me  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
the  dissenters  that  religion  should  be  steadily  and  powerfully  encouraged, 
or,  if  I  am  not  using  a  word  too  familiar  for  the  occasion,  should  be 
made  the  permanent  fashion  of  society;  by  which  1  mean,  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  descend  from  its  proper  station,  or  be  considered  in 
any  light  but  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  our  duties.  Now,  I 
conceive  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church  applies  here  with  great 
force,  and  affords  as  it  were  a  defence  to  the  general  cause  of  religion, 
similar  to  what  the  ocean  does  to  the  island  in  which  we  live.  Besides 
which,  the  Church  not  only  exhibits  a  magnificent  example  of  religious 
doctrine,  but  furnishes  a  model  of  clerical  manners  and  learning,  which 
in  practice  —  I  beg  you  to  observe  most  particularly — is  tacitly  admitted 
to  be  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  service  of  such  a  cause,  that  no 
sectarian  has  any  chance  of  success,  unless  more  or  less  he  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  adopt  the  habits  of  this  great  pattern.  I  can  say  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  after  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  instance  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  amongst  whom 
there  will  be  found  such  exemplary  purity  of  manners  and  of  conduct  in 
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all  respects,  as  in  that  of  our  clergy.  Exceptions  will  and  must  occur  as 
long  as  our  nature  is  imperfect.  But  whether  the  character  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  the  clergy  in  general  be  caused  by  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  or  spring  from  their  intL'rests,  or  be  created  and  continued  by 
long  habit,  such  is  the  fact.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
greater  blessing  which  England  enjoys  than  that  of  having  so  many  men, 
whose  conduct  and  attainments  are  undoubtedly  far  above  the  average, 
established  as  permanent  residents  all  over  the  country.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  he,  '  this  looks  very  fine;  but  again  I  ask,  what  do  the 
sectarians  themselves  say?' 

"  '  I  do  not  know,'  1  replied,  '  what  they  say ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  assert  that  every  sensible  man  amongst  them  knows  right 
well,  that  if  the  Established  Church  were  gone,  they  must  go  too.  Any 
political  tempest  that  should  shake  the  Establishment,  might,  in  the  first 
instance,  tear  the  sectarians  to  pieces.  The  sectarians,  therefore,  of 
every  denomination,  are  very  wise  to  accept,  and  are  happy  to  enjoy,  her 
noble  shelter  in  the  meantime.  They  have  also,  I  am  well  convinced, 
much  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship ;  for  there  must  be  at 
heart  the  deepest  sympathy  between  them.  They  are  rooted  in  one 
common  earth,  and  although  their  altitude  may,  to  appearance,  be  some- 
what difl'erent,  they  all  lift  their  heads  to  one  common  sky.' 

"  '  This  I  can  partly  understand,'  he  said;  '  but  what  possible  good 
can  arise  from  the  union  of  Church  and  State?  Is  not  the  expense  of 
the  Establishment  a  very  great  weight  to  the  country?' 

"  '  Surely  it  is;  but  so  is  the  ballast  to  a  ship  ;  and  without  it  she 
would  upset.  To  spread  canvass  alone  is  not  to  sail  fast,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  the  way  to  ensure  the  object  of  the  voyage.  And  so  it  is 
with  governments.  Both  statesmen  and  seamen  must  have  something 
unseen  to  counterpoise  their  external  exertions;  otherwise  they  inevita- 
bly run  adrift,  and  mar  the  fairest  opportunities  of  advancing  the  public 
service.'  "—vol.  iii.  pp.  398—402. 

"  '  In  this  sense  the  Church  may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of  the  fly- 
wheel in  a  great  engine.  By  its  ponderous  inertia,  it  prevents  'the 
machinery  from  flying  forwards  upon  any  sudden  accession  to  the  im- 
pelling power;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  the  nation  begins  to  grow 
languid  or  indifl'erent  to  its  duties,  the  same  irresistible  momentum 
carries  on  the  movement  with  admirable  uniformity — so  that  the  whole 
proceeds  with  smoothness  and  consistency,  in  spite  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  force  applied,  or  of  those  in  the  work  to  be  performed.  Statesmen 
of  extraordinary  talents  do  sometimes  rise  up,  and  carry  all  before  them 
so  completely  for  a  little  while,  that  casual  observers  might,  upon  these 
occasions,  fancy  the  Church  tottered,  or  that  its  influence  was  essentially 
lessened.  But  the  tide  of  opinion,  which  has  only  ebbed  a  little,  is  sure 
to  make  again,  and,  as  it  flows,  to  bear  back  the  country  with  it — sim- 
ply because  those  principles,  which  direct  the  stupendous  authority 
alluded  to,  are  integral  parts  of  the  national  character,  and,  I  may  add, 
of  our  nature  itself.  They  have  been  collected  together  from  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  and  they  are  embodied  wntli  us  in  that  particular  form 
which  seems  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  religion 
inculcates.'  "—pp.  403,  404. 
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•'  '  To  borrow  one  more  illustration  from  the  sea,  I  should  say,  that 
the  Established  Church  may  be  comparer]  to  the  rudder,  and  the  country, 
with  its  multifarious  arrangements  of  society,  to  the  ship.  Nothing  on 
board — below  or  aloft— tall  masts,  spreading  sails,  angry  cannon,  the 
ungovernable  elements,  or  still  more  contentious  crew,  can  be  turned  to 
proper  account  if  the  helm  be  neglected.  So  it  is  with  the  regular, 
almost  unseen  instrumentality  of  theCdiurch  in  State  affairs;  and  such  is 
the  nuitnal  advantage  between  it  and  the  country.'  "—pp.  405,  406. 


Art.  VII I. —  The  Correspondence  and  Diary  oj  Philip  Doddridge, 
D.D.  illustrative  of  various  Particulars  in  his  Life  hitherto 
iinknoxon ;  with  Notices  of  many  of  his  Contemporaries ;  and  a 
Sketch  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Histori/  of  the  Times  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited,  from  the  Original  MSS.,  by  his  Great-Grand- 
son,  John  Doddridge  Humphreys,  Esq.  London:  Colburn 
and  Bentley.     2  vols.    8vo. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  aware  of  the 
annoyance  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  by  imprudent  sons  or 
daughters  ;  and  a  long-sighted  parent  also  feels  that  grandchildren 
may,  by  possibility,  bring  dishonour  upon  his  grey  hairs.  But 
there  are  few  who  look  far  enough  into  futurity  to  discern  what 
may  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  century  by  the  indiscretion  of 
a  oreat-grandson.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  the  editor  of  the 
work  before  us  stands  towards  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  the  wound 
which  has  been  inflicted  by  a  pious  hand  upon  the  memory  of  a 
respected  ancestor,  is  enough  to  put  every  man  upon  his  guard 
against  the  effects  of  a  meddling,  busy-body  spirit,  entering  into 
possession  even  of  his  remotest  descendants. 

It  happens  that  Dr.  Doddridge  deserves  and  enjoys  a  very 
uncommon  reputation.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  Non-conform- 
ists who,  during  the  long  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
have  established  a  permanent  theological  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try. His  devotional  and  practical  works,  although  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Puritans,  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  are 
much  and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  his  Family  Expositor  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  libiary.  There  is  no  disposition  in  any 
quarter  to  depreciate  the  character  or  the  remains  of  such  a  man. 
But  we  cannot  understand  how  that  character  is  to  be  raised  by 
presenting  the  public  with  the  manifold  follies  contained  in  Mr. 
Humphreys's  volumes.  The  advocates  for  Dr.  Doddridge  may 
plead  in  his  defence,  that  most  of  the  absurdities  brought  to  light 
by  his  great-grandson  were  perpetrated  in  early  youth.  And  there 
is  much  weight  in  the  plea.  In  fact,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  case,  were  it  possible  to  explain  why  copies  of  such  childish 
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prodiirfions  should  have  heoii  taken  and  prcsorv»^(.l.  As  a  record 
of  all  tlic  silly  things  which  a  young  man  saiil  and  did,  the  work 
is  one  of  those  detestable  panders  to  the  gossiping  appetite  of  tlie 
day,  against  which  grave  persons  of  all  classes  would  »lo  well  to 
j>rotest.  As  a  mirror  w  hie  li  reflects  many  peculiar  features  of  tlu^ 
Noncontormist  countenance,  both  in  former  ages  and  in  our  own, 
some  little  interest  attaches  to  the  publication,  though  the  result 
of  it  will  be  very  difterent  from  that  which  is  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Humphreys.  We  shall  jiresent  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens 
first  of  the  polite  and  facetious,  and  secondly,  of  what  may  perhaps 
be  termed  the  Ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  correspondence. 

The  Table  of  Contents  prepares  the  reader  for  something  out 
of  the  connnon  wav.  The  seventh  letter,  addressed  to  a  young 
lady,  is  said  to  be  "  more  amusing  than  important."  "  Some 
account  of  the  Divinity  course  at  Kibworth,"  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  epistle  to  a  second  young  lady,  in  which  the  youtliful 
preacher  "  sportively  assumes  the  filial  relation,  and  with  due 
gravity  afi'ects  to  entreat  her  advice  on  some  singular  points  of 
etiquette  ;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  confession  more  frank  than  ears 
maternal  are  wont  to  receive."  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Banks  on  private 
devotion  is  succeeded  by  another  to  Miss  Farrington,  in  which  he 
"  tenderly  upbraids  her  silence,  and  relates  the  incident  of  having 
composed  verses  in  a  dream."  To  Miss  Hannah  Clark  the  Doc- 
tor is  "  tender  and  pathetic."  In  short,  he  is  by  fits  "  sportive 
and  affectionate;"  "  affectionate  and  pious;"  "  polite  and  friendly;" 
"  tender  and  respectful ;"  "  tender,  candid,  and  deliberate ;" 
"  polite  and  pious;"  "  laconic,  but  circumstantial  ;"  "  kind,  but 
firm  ;"  "  direct  and  forcible,"  and  "  ironical  within  the  verge  of 
friendship."  Whatever  Dr.  Doddridge  and  his  letters  may  be, 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  descendant  may  be  ascertained  from 
these  samples  of  his  handywork.  "  It  is  affectations."  But  we 
must  draw-  the  curtain,  and  introduce  our  vouno:  Nonconformist 
mniister  in  'propria  persona. 

To  Mrs.  Rebecca  Roberts. 

April?,  1722. 
"  Madam, 

"  I  am  charmed  with  the  honour  you  do  rae  in  making  me  your 
correspondent.  I  have  just  been  reading  over  your  letter  for  the  twen- 
tieth time ;  and  I  profess,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a  compliment, 
that  it  is  written  with  so  much  gaiety,  wit,  and  good-nature,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  make  you  the  acknowledgments  it  deserves.  I  am 
now  setting  myself  to  scribble  something  in  return  ;  but  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  come  up  to  your  spirit,  either  in  writing  or  conversation,  I  shall 
lay  aside  all  pretension  to  wit  and  humour,  and  think  myself  very  happy 
if  I  can  talk  common  sense. 

"  My  dear  mamma  has  so  much   personal  merit,  and  has  always 
treated  me  with  so  much  goodness,  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  not  be 
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very  much  concerned  to  hear  she  has  been  indisposed.  But  really, 
madam,  you  take  the  readiest  way  to  comfort  me  in  my  affliction ;  and 
I  cannot  so  heartily  lament  the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Farrington  herself, 
now  it  has  laid  a  foundation  for  a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Roberts. 
I  assure  you,  madam,  that  as  Sancho  Pancha  said  to  the  duchess,  who 
once  drew  back,  '  I  stick  like  a  bur;'  and  as  for  the  future,  I  shall 
always  pay  my  respects  to  my  mamma  and  iny  aunt  at  the  same  time  ; 
so  I  hope,  whenever  she  favours  her  son  with  a  line,  or  ratlier  we  will 
say  with  a  hundred  lines,  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  enter  into  articles 
with  her,  and  allow  myself  to  converse  with  her  one  hour  in  a  day 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  then  I  fancy  she  will  be  contented. 
However,  madam,  I  will  try  the  method  you  propose,  and  in  a  few 
days  you  shall  be  informed  of  the  success. 

"  Your  rules  of  behaviour  are  certainly  very  judicious.  But  the 
business  of  kissing  wants  a  little  further  explanation.  You  tell  me  the 
ladies  have  resigned  their  claim  to  formal  kisses  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  visits.  But  I  suppose  they  still  allow  of  extemporary  kissing  ; 
which  you  know  a  man  may  be  led  into  by  a  thousand  circumstances 
which  he  does  not  foresee.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  pretty 
amusement  is  entirely  banished  out  of  the  polite  world,  because,  as  the 
Apostle  says  in  another  case,  even  nature  itself  teaches  it.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  ask  my  aunt,  whether  she  has 
not  been  kissed  within  this  fortnight ;  but  I  hope  I  may  rely  on  her 
advice,  and  that  she  will  not  deceive  me  in  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say,  I  look  upon  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  enjoyments  of  life,  with  a  becoming  moderation  and 
indifference.  Perhaps,  madam,  I  could  give  you  such  instances  of  my 
abstinence  as  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end !  I  will  assure  you, 
aunt,  which  is  a  most  amazing  thing,  I  have  not  kissed  a  woman 
since  Monday,  July  10th,  1721,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  yet 
I  have  had  strong  temptations  both  from  within  and  from  witliout.  I 
have  just  been  drinking  tea  with  a  very  pretty  lady  who  is  about  my 
age.  Her  temper  and  conversation  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  mine, 
and  we  have  had  her  in  the  house  about  five  weeks.  My  own  con- 
science upbraids  me  with  a  neglect  of  a  thousand  precious  opportimi- 
ties  that  may  never  return.  But  then  I  consider,  that  it  may  be  a  pre- 
judice to  my  future  usefulness,  and  help  me  into  farther  irregularities 
(not  to  say,  that  she  has  never  discovered  any  inclination  of  that  nature), 
and  so  1  refrain.  But  to-morrow  I  am  to  wait  upon  her  to  a  village 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kibworth,  and  I  am  sensible  it  will  be  a 
trying  time.  However,  I  shall  endeavour  to  fortify  my  mind  against 
the  temptations  of  the  way  by  a  very  careful  perusal  of  your  letter,  and 
my  mamma's  of  the  31st  of  October. 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  that  it  is  but  three  weeks  to  the  beginning  of 
our  vacation  ;  for  I  long  to  see  you,  and  my  relations  at  Bethnal  Green, 
with  an  impatience  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I  wish,  madam,  I 
could  fix  the  day  when  I  am  first  to  wait  on  you,  that  you  might  take 
care  to  be  undressed  to  receive  me.  You  know  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  extremely  out  of  countenance  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  suit  of  clothes, 
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especially  wlicn  an  agreeable  lady  appears  in  them.  I  am  sensible  this 
is  a  weakness  that  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  oiifrht  to  endeavour  to 
conquer,  if  he  expects  his  labours  should  meet  with  any  success,  and 
accordiiijily  I  have  been  using  the  means.  The  lady  whom  I  men- 
tioned above  is  very  decent  all  the  week,  but,  according  to  our  country 
fashion,  dresses  best  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  so  1  spend  an  hour  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  looking  u])on  a  sort  of  habit  which  they  call  a  brocade, 
which  she  generally  wears  on  that  day.  But  1  have  still  some  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  seeing  yoii  dressed,  and  I  hope  you  will  mercifully 
provide  a^'ainst  them.  I  am  charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  spending 
another  day  with  my  cousin  Robson  ;  but  then  you  tell  me  I  must 
furnish  myself  with  something  to  make  my  company  agreeable.  Alas! 
mad.ni),  you  quite  mistake  my  abilities.  My  modesty  and  other 
imperfections  instruct  me  to  be  on  the  obscure  side  ;  and  at  best  you 
know  there  is  very  little  gallantry  to  be  expected  from  a  scholar.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  many  observations  upon  the 
female  world;  but  1  am  ready  to  imagine,  from  the  little  I  have  seen, 
that  a  man  may  have  read  all  Aristotle's  works,  except  his  Masterpiece, 
and  all  Plato's,  but  his  pun  upon  kissing,  and  yet  not  be  at  all  fit  to 
entertain  a  room  full  of  ladies.  However,  there  is  a  book  called  the 
Lady's  Cabinet  Opened,  and  another  Callipaedia,  which,  it  seems,  they 
are  extremely  fond  of;  and  I  design  to  set  apart  a  whole  week  before 
the  vacation  for  the  perusal  of  them.  But  I  am  afraid  they  will  not 
carry  me  completely  through  ;  and  so  I  think  to  wait  upon  you  and 
mamma  the  first  week  that  I  come  to  town  ;  then,  madam,  you  will  fix 
the  time  of  my  meeting  with  my  cousins,  and  give  me  some  instructions 
how  to  entertain  them  ;  which  will  be  received  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  observance  by.      Madam, 

Your  most  dutiful  Nephew, 

and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

P.  Doddridge. 

"  P.S.  My  homily  upon  Love  is  not  yet  finished  ;  so  far  from  that, 
it  is  not  yet  begun.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  would  not  favour  me 
with  your  thoughts  upon  a  subject  to  which  it  is  impossible  you  shoidd 
be  a  stranger.  I  am  forced  to  go  about  it  without  any  manner  of 
female  assistance,  and  so  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  but  little  of  it. 
However,  I  shall  go  to  w-ork  in  a  few  days,  and  hope  when  I  come  to 
London  that  it  will  be  ready  to  kiss  your  fair  hands.  My  humble  duty 
to  mamma  ;  service  to  my  sister  and  cousin  Robson.  You  tell  me  they 
have  been  nearer  Death  than  Marriage.  Poor  ladies !  I  am  extremely 
glad  they  are  recovered ;  and  hoj)e  that  they  were  spared  in  mercy  to 
the  rising  generation.  I  remember  1  viewed  their  eyes  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  could  not  discover  any  danger  of  death  to  them- 
selves, though  thei'e  might  be  a  great  deal  to  those  that  gazed  at  them 
without  very  philosophical  precaution.  When  I  see  them  again  I  will 
take  them  under  more  exact  examination.  Li  the  meantime,  madam, 
take  care  of  your  own  eyes,  which  seem  calculated  to  do  a  world  of 
mischief." — vol  i.  pp.  107 — 111. 

There  is  another  letter  much  to  the  same  effect  in  the  second 
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volume,  and  it  is  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  this  part  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  life.  A  matrimonial  engagement  with  Miss 
Catharine  Freeman  had  been  recently  broken  off  by  the  lady,  who 
was  "  most  unreasonably  jealous"  of  his  attention  to  a  certain 
Miss  Jennings,  The  Doctor  and  his  Great-Grandson  affirm  that 
the  latter  attachment  was  purely  platonic;  and  the  follownig 
letter  (vol.  ii.  pp.  130,  131.)  is  introduced  as  a  proof,  we  presume, 
of  this  fact. 

"  To  Miss  Jennings. 

June  23tli,  1?26. 
"  My  dear, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  in  the  main  I  thank  you  for 
it.  But  I  believe  you  may  easily  see  by  my  looks  that  I  thought  there 
was  a  little  too  much  severity  in  it.  For  my  own  part  I  admire  you 
so  much,  and  love  you  so  dearly,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  find 
fault  with  me  without  some  discomposure  and  uneasiness.  However, 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  bear  the  trouble  of  hearing  of  our  faults,  as  it 
may  be  the  means  of  engaging  us  to  correct  them. 

"  As  for  kissing,  I  frankly  acknowledge  there  is  something  very  im- 
pertinent in  it  occasionally,  that  is,  when  it  recurs  too  frequently, 
(though,  when  you  called  it  a  mean  thing,  there  was  an  air  of  gravity 
and  superiority,  which  would  have  looked  much  more  graceful  in 
mamma!)  But  you  abundantly  atone  for  it  in  blushing  while  you  read 
this.  However,  I  plainly  tell  you,  that  you  are  so  pretty,  and  I  am  so 
fond,  that  I  must  and  will  have  a  kiss  now  and  then ;  nor  is  there  any 
way  of  curing  me  of  the  inclination,  but  by  putting  on  a  very  demure 
face  when  you  have  no  provocation,  except  you  complain  of  being  too 
much  beloved,  and  then  indeed  it  will  be  a  most  friendly  remedy.  Yet, 
as  fond  of  that  genteel  amusement  as  you  may  imagine  me,  I  never  lan- 
guish for  the  kiss  of  a  frowning  fair!  I  conclude  this  important  head, 
with  begging  that  my  dear  little  girl  would  soon  be  as  indulgent  in  her 
grants,  as  I  am  moderate  in  my  demands. 

"  By  the  by,  I  have  a  pepper-corn  of  advice  for  you  ;  and  that  is,  that 
you  go  to  bed  sooner  than  you  commonly  do.  This  may  have  a  good 
influence  both  on  your  health  and  your  temper;  for  I  have  frequently 
observed,  that  about  forty  minutes  after  eight  the  dear  little  infant 
begins  to  grow  pettish  for  want  of  sleep,  and  can  hardly  persuade  her- 
self to  bestow  one  smile  upon  her  humble  servant,  who  perhaps  for  the 
former  part  of  the  day  has  been  her  happy  favourite. 

P.  Doddridge." 

But  enough  of  kissing,  let  us  turn  to  Nonconformity.  The  ex- 
traordinary merits  of  popular  election  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  and  the  absence  of  all  intrigue,  jealousy,  or  other 
worldly  motives, may  be  satisfactorily  established  from  the  following 
portions  of  Doddridge's  confidential  correspondence  with  his 
friends  and  advisers.  He  was  invited  when  a  very  young  man  to 
settle  at  Coventry  as  assistant  to  a  Mr.  Warren.  The  breaking 
off  of  the  negotiation  is  related  in  the  following  terms. 
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"  To  Mr.  Clahk. 

Mav  25,  1728. 
"  Ri:v.  Sir, 

"  1  have  rcaivcd  your  letter,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  concur  with  mc  in  your  sentiments  with  relation  to  Coventry.  I 
still  think,  that  if  the  people  had  heen  all  of  one  mind,  it  would  have 
been  as  agreeable  a  settlement  as  I  could  have  desired  ;  but  Providence 
had  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  I  have  determined  for  Kibworth,  and 
liope  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  choice  when  you  hear  the  reasons 
for  it. 

"  There  are  some  people  at  Coventry  of  considerable  interest,  and 
very  active,  that  are  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  have  always  been 
very  desirous  that  he  should  assist  Mr.  Warren.  I  was  told  by  several 
considerable  persons  that  lie  had  now  given  up  this  project,  perceiving 
that  the  main  body  of  tlie  congregation  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
to  fall  in  with  it;  but  they  have  since  taken  up  a  new  scheme,  by 
which  they  hoi)e  to  carry  their  point ;  which  is,  that  none  should  be 
concerned  in  the  choice  of  an  assistant  but  those  that  subscribe  twenty 
shillings  a  year.  It  is  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  people  upon  whom 
the  salary  principally  depends,  will  never  be  persuaded  to  consent  to 
this  ;  and  if  they  should,  it  is  at  least  an  equal  chance  that  Mr.  Smith 
would  not  be  chosen  upon  these  terms ;  but  I  perceived  it  would  be 
some  time  before  the  affair  was  determined,  so  that  I  thought  I  could 
not  honoural)ly  keep  the  Kibworth  people  any  longer  in  suspense." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  234,  235, 

The  conduct  of  Doddridge  in  this,  and,  indeed,  on  all  similar 
occasions  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  proper.  But  the  little 
flock  of  conscientious  dissenters  were  actuated  by  motives  which 
we  do  not  care  to  name.  Nor  is  this  a  singular  instance  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Nonconformist  congregations  were  supposed, 
or  we  might  perhaps  say,  known  to  act. 

"  To  iHE  Rev.  Samuel  Clark. 
«' Reverend  Sir,  Jan.  21,   1728. 

"  I  may  well  be  ashamed  to  think  how  long  I  have  delayed  an- 
swering your  last,  by  Mr.  Auther,  which  was  equally  kind  and  in- 
structive, but  I  have  an  apology  which  is  more  weighty  than  I  could 
have  wished.  I  never  went  through  a  greater  variety  of  perplexing 
events  in  my  life  than  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  month.  I  have 
not  time  to  give  you  a  particular  history  of  them,  which  would  easily 
fill  several  sheets;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  that  I  should,  as  I  am 
not  without  some  hope  of  seeing  you  at  St.  Albans  in  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  so  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you,  in  a  general  way,  that  I 
was  sent  for  to  Nottingham  by  the  Independent  church  there,  and  while 
I  was  making  them  a  visit  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
affair,  I  had  a  proposal  privately  offered  me  of  a  settlement  with  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Whitlock,  at  the  great  raeetiHg,  on  terms  which,  I 
thought,  would  have  been  a  means  of  uniting  the  breaches  amongst 
them,  which  are  now  grown  widei  than  e\er.     In  these  eircumslanecs, 
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by  Mr.  Some's  advice,  I  declined  the  invitation  from  Mr.  Bateson's 
church,  which  I  should  not  indeed  have  accepted,  had  no  such  pro- 
posal been  made  from  the  others ;  but  the  thing  now  rests  in  an  entire 
silence,  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  by  some  who  are  my  very  good 
friends,  that  the  overture  from  the  other  congregation  was  made  with  a 
politic  design  of  preventing  my  fixing  with  Mr.  Bateson,  which  would 
probably  have  drawn  off"  some  considerable  persons  from  them. 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  very  disinterested  and 
friendly  part  in  the  whole  affair,  but  am  very  uncertain  how  it  will 
end. 

"  It  is  my  happiness  to  be  very  easy  at  home,  my  friends  and  my 
books  give  me  such  agreeable  entertainments  as  leave  me  but  little  to 
wish  for  as  to  this  world,  except  the  enjoyment  of  your  company  and 
of  such  a  wife  as  Mrs.  Clark.  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  I  rejoice  in  the 
thought  of  your  happiness,  and  most  heartily  wish  its  continuance, 
being  with  sincerest  respect  and  affection. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Philip  Doddridge." — vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  suspicions  of  the  writer  were  on  this 
occasion  unfounded,  and  perhaps  they  were.  But  his  observa- 
tions acquaint  us  with  the  opinion  entertained  among  dissenting 
ministers  themselves,  respecting  the  method  of  their  appointment. 
A  letter  from  the  Doctor  Samuel  Clark  of  St.  Albans,  Dod- 
dridge's great  friend  and  instructor,  may  serve  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  still  clearer  light. 

"  I  understand  that  you  have  been  appointed  to  preach  at  Notting- 
ham, and  that  before  you  came  the  body  of  the  people  were  for  Mr. 
Hughes.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  he  has  met  with  such  ill  treatment,  and 
that  attempts  are  made  to  blast  his  character  by  a  forged  letter,  in  the 
name  of  several  of  the  ministers  at  London,  which  occasioned  an  ap- 
plication to  me  for  his  true  character,  when  I  did  him  justice.  It 
gives  a  sad  prospect  when  such  methods  are  made  use  of  in  the  choice 
of  ministers.  I  assure  myself,  from  the  part  you  have  done  upon  other 
occasions,  that  you  will  employ  all  your  interest  and  influence  for  the 
promoting  of  peace  and  union." — vol.  ii.  p.  438,  439. 

We  find  in  the  sequel  that  Dr.  Clark's  information  proved  in- 
correct. His  experience  however  had  taught  him  to  credit  the 
scandalous  tale  which  has  been  quoted,  and  doubtless  there  have 
been  instances  to  justify  his  credulity. 

At  p.  4.50  of  vol.  ii.  we  have  an  example  of  political  interference 
in  the  call  of  a  disseiiting  teacher. 

"  The  affairs  of  Northampton  are  undetermined.  Mr,  Tingey 
seemed  inclined  to  return  to  them  after  he  had  left  them,  and  concealed 
his  dismission  for  some  time,  but  that  is  a  great  secret.  I  am  well 
assured,  but  was   much   surprised  to  hear,  that    my  Lord  Malifax's 
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ri'seiitmoiit  of  llic  part  wliicli  Mr.  Tiiii^oy  aclod  in  tlio  last  election  at 
Noriliamplon,  was  at  tlic  bottom  of  his  removal,  and  tinned  the  scales. 
So  strani;ely  are  the  most  distant  events  connected." 

Poor  Doddriilgo  liad  other  troubles  to  encounter,  besides  those 
arisinj;  from  Miss  Kitty's  jealousy.  Miss  Jennings's  pettishness,  or 
the  cabals  of  the  various  congregations  with  whom  he  entered  into 
correspondence,  lie  was  condcmni-d  by  the  Calvinists  for  his 
moderation;  and  a  most  orthodox  clerk  at  Kettering  absented  him- 
self from  chapel  when  Doddridge  preached,  lest  his  ears  shotdd 
be  polluted  by  the  sound  of  some  of  "  good  old  Mr.  Baxter's 
divinity."  On  another  occasion  the  wise  men  of  W  arc  declined 
inviting  him  to  be  their  pastor,  because  he  used  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
On  some  other  occasion  it  is  reported  that  his  sermon  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  "  Do,  do,  do :" — tlie  very  anti- 
podes it  woulil  ajipear  to  the  preacher,  who,  not  many  years  ago 
preached  in  Doddridge's  town,  Northampton,  (alas!  from  the 
pulpit  of  a  Church,)  and  having  asked  with  the  afilViglited  jailer, 
"  \\  hat  shall  1  do  to  be  saved?"  answered,  "  Do!  why,  do 
nothing." 

In  short,  Doddridge's  good  sense,  moderation,  Christian  charity, 
and  zeal,  woidd  have  made  him  a  valuable  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  if  he  had  not  been  born  a  Nonconformist.  The  volumes 
before  us,  ridiculous  as  they  are,  must  tend  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  principal  personage  concerned  in  the  opinion  of  every 
candid  reader.  We  find  that  he  was  imperfectly  educated,  egre- 
giously  flattered,  and  eminently  successful,  yet  was  he  a  modest, 
laborious  man,  truly  devoted  to  God  and  godliness;  and  only  to 
be  pitied  for  being  the  progenitor  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  deemed 
it  expedient  to  publish  his  love-letters,  and  i'or  being  mixed  up 
with  the  vidgarity,  intolerance,  and  intrigues  of  the  Dissenters. 


Art.  IX. — A  Charge  delivered  in  July,  1829,  at  Stoke.^leij, 
Thirslc,  a)td  Malton,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Jrchdeaco/iry  of 
Cleveland;  and  printed  at  their  request.  By  the  Ven.  and 
Rev.  Leveson  Venables  Vernon,  M.A.     Stokesley. 

^lu.  Vernon  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  this  Charge  to 
the  subject  of  the  Clergi/  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  and  the 
Institution  cannot  be  more  satisfactorily  ascertained  than  from 
his  perspicuous  and  forcible  exposition  of  it. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  in  order  that  the  Clergy,  like  the  brethren  at 
Tliessalonica,  may  '  walk  honestly  towards  them  that  are  without  and 
have  lack  of  nothing  :'  a  Society  has  been  recently  instituted,  whose 
object  is  to  facilitate  and  encourage  a  system  of  insurance  among  them. 


Vernon's  Charge.  I^'o 

wiiicli,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  small  annual  payment,  will  secure  to  theru 
a  certain  provision  against  tlie  accidents  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  It  is 
denominated  the  Clergy  Mutual  Jssurancc  Society,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  patronage  of  all  our  Bishops,  as  well  as  aided  by  their  subscrip- 
tions 5  the  advantages  which  it  oflers  to  a  Clergyman  whose  income  is 
small,  will  be  best  explained  by  considering  them  under  two  heads:  — 
first,  with  respect  to  himself;  an<l  secondly,  with  respect  to  his  family. 
With  respect  to  himself,  he  is  liable  to  be  disabled  from  the  performance 
of  his  duty  by  sickness;  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  for  a  time  he  may 
obtain  assistance  from  his  friends  and  neighbours  .  but  if  its  duration 
be  unfortunately  prolonged,  they  cannot  continue  it  without  too  much 
neglecting  their  own  duties  :  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  engage  some 
one  who  looks  for  remuneration  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  spare  for  this 
purpose  out  of  an  income  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  his  ordi- 
nary needs.  If  any  one  be  alarmed  at  such  a  prospect,  as  doubtless  he 
reasonably  may,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  :  by  paying  a  certain  annual 
sum  to  the  Society,  he  will  be  relieved  from  any  apprehensions  on  this 
subject.  For  instance,  by  the  payment  of  £1  9*.  6(/.  every  year,  from 
his  first  entrance  into  orders,  he  may  ensure  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
£52  during  the  whole  continuance  of  his  illness  as  far  as  his  seventieth 
year  :  after  which  other  regulations  offer  him  similar  advantages.  But 
when  that  period  arrives,  which  the  Psalmist  considered  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  life,  other  anxieties  arise ;  unless  God  has  blessed 
him  with  a  vigour  unnatural  to  his  years,  the  veteran  soldier  of  Christ 
may  feel  that  his  strength  is  wasted,  and  his  activity  has  passed  away, 
and  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  exertions  which  once  were  only  a  light 
labour  to  him,  while  the  full  tide  of  health  flowed  through  his  youthful 
veins.  He  may  feel  the  sad  conviction  that  his  performance  of  the  Ser- 
vice is  becoming  painful  both  to  himself  and  to  his  flock  ;  that  the  indis- 
tinctness of  his  utterance,  or  the  feebleness  of  his  voice,  is  destroying  his 
usefulness  in  the  pulpit ;  that,  in  short,  his  increasing  infirmities  disa- 
ble him  from  attending  as  much  as  he  could  wish  to  the  duties  of  his 
parish,  and  consequently  he  may  desire  to  resign  a  situation,  the  func- 
tions of  which  he  cannot  satisfactorily  discharge  ;  but  how  can  he  afford 
it  ?  the  living  may  not  supply  a  sufficient  provision  for  him,  if  a  salary 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  it  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate  ;  or  if  he  chance 
himself  to  be  a  curate,  he  is  left  destitute  of  all  resource  for  the  future. 
He  who  wishes  to  secure  himself  from  the  disagreeable  and  perplexing 
contingency  which  I  have  described,  may  guard  against  it  by  an  assur- 
ance :  if,  for  instance,  he  pays  £1  \\s.  6d.  annually,  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £52  a  year,  after  the  age  of 
seventy  ;  and  what  if  God  should  take  him  away  before  that  period 
arrives — he  has  the  consolation  on  his  death-bed  of  reflecting,  that  he 
has  been  contributing  to  the  relief  of  his  aged  brethren,  as  they  would 
done  to  his,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  advantages  offered  to  the  clergy, 
by  the  scheme  of  mutual  assurance  ;  those  advantages  which  relate  more 
immediately  to  their  families.  The  apprehension  of  leaving  a  wife  or 
children  behind,  without  any  means  of  support,  or  at  least,  with  means 
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vfi  V  iiuulcquutc  to  their  Dccessities,  must  wring  the  heart  ot  luany  an 
anxious  parent :  however  much  he  may  resolve  to  save  out  of  his  small 
incDMie  by  painful  self-denial,  yet,  after  all,  the  precarious  tenure  by 
wliicli  we  hold  our  lives  must  make  success  uncertain  ;  but  even  should 
he  ultimately  succeed  in  securing  a  certain  provision  for  them,  success 
may  have  been  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost  :  if  an  excess  of  solicitude, 
which  it  is  easier  to  reprehend  than  to  restrain,  prevents  him  from  ex- 
emplifying the  liberality  which  it  is  his  business  to  inculcate  j  if  the 
sway  of  domestic  aflection  closes  the  hand  which  charity  calls  upon  hioi 
to  open  ;  if  his  usefulness  is  curtailed,  and  his  influence  impaired,  and 
his  mini>lry  less  regarded  from  these  causes,  the  private  advantage  will 
doubtless  have  been  purchased  too  dear,  at  the  expense  of  detriment  to 
the  church  of  C'hrist.  But  suppose  the  object  attained  ;  suppose  that  a 
provision  is  secured  for  tlie  widow  or  the  orphan  ;  yet  when  the  day  ar- 
rives which  must  reduce  them  to  that  desolate  condition,  it  may  be  se- 
riously diminislied  by  the  heavy  charges  incidental  to  their  removal  from 
a  place  which  is  no  longer  their  home  ;  and  perhaps  the  expense  of  a 
long  sickness  and  a  sad  funeral  is  to  be  defrayed  :  and  then  there  is  the 
charge  for  dilapidations  ;  a  charge  which  ought  indeed,  both  in  pru- 
dence and  in  justice,  to  be  kept  low  by  constant  attention  to  repairs  : 
but  sometimes  this  is  forgotten,  and  sometimes  the  necessity  is  unno- 
ticed and  unknown,  till  the  valuer  brings  his  estimate.  He  who  wishes 
to  save  his  family  from  these  Inconveniences,  at  a  time  when  he  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  assist  them  personally,  may  ensure  jU/.  at  his  death,  by 
the  annual  payment  of  about  1/.  from  his  first  entrance  into  orders;  or 
any  multiple  of  aO/.  at  the  same  rate,  as  far  as  500/.  During  his  life- 
time the  principal  embarrassments  that  affect  a  clergyman,  with  respect 
to  his  family,  are  the  education  of  his  children,  the  means  of  setting  his 
sons  forward  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  their 
entrance  into  most  professions,  and  creditable  branches  of  business,  and 
of  providing  something  in  the  shape  of  dowry  for  his  daughters  :  these 
are  heavy  burthens  upon  a  small  life  income,  and  may  occasion  consi- 
derable distress  in  various  ways,  if  no  fund  is  reserved  for  such  purposes  : 
here  then  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  steps  in  to  his  assistance,  and 
offers  no  small  advantages  to  a  provident  father  : — for  instance,  the  pay- 
ment of  about  18/.  at  once,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  a  guinea  and  a  half,  entitles  the  child  to  an  endowment  of  50/. 
at  the  age  of  twenty  one  ;  a  premium  somewhat  higher  entitles  him  to 
the  same  sum  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  assurance  may  be  effected  by 
any  of  the  child's  friends,  or  relations,  who  are  interested  in  its  behalf 
as  well  as  by  the  parents  ;  and  it  is  a  very  liberal  rule  of  the  Institution, 
that  if  a  person  dies  having  endowed  a  child,  and  no  one  is  willing  to 
continue  to  pay  the  annual  premiums,  all  the  annual  premiums  which  may 
have  been  paid  for  the  endowment  will  be  returned  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  if  living,  at  the  time  the  endow-ment  would  have  become  due. 
"  So  far  all  the  benefits  which  I  have  detailed  depend  solely  upon  the 
system  of  Mutual  Assurance,  and  are  regulated  by  calculation,  and  re- 
comraended  by  motives  of  prudence  ;  and  doubtless  there  are  many  to 
whom  such  facilities  of  escaping  from  some  of  the  sorest  ills  that  beset 
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their  path  throvigh  life  will  be  acceptable  in  a  high  degree  :  but  are  they 
the  only  persons  interested  ?  are  they  who  still  cannot  afford  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  terms  excluded  from  the  Society  ?  or  are  their  wealthier 
brethren  unconcerned  in  its  establishment,  because  they  need  not  its 
assistance  ?  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  occupy  your 
attention  so  long  with  its  details,  if  that  had  been  the  case ;  but  associ- 
ated as  we  are  in  the  same  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  brethren  in  the 
same  family  of  Christ's  Church,  surely  we  are  linked  together  by  stronger 
ties  than  prudence :  to  use  the  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  all  '  Mem- 
bers of  one  body,'  and  should  '  have  care  one  for  another,'  and  '  whether 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  Avith  it.' — (1  Corinthians,  xii.  26.) 
And  if  it  is  expected  of  all  vvho  are  rich  in  this  M'orld,  that  they  be 
ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute,  much  more  is  it  incumbent  upon 
those  who  are  Ministers  of  Christ  to  aid  their  brethren  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

"  The  views  of  the  Society  upon  this  subject  I  will  give  in  their  own 
words  : — '  As  the  intent  of  this  Society  is  to  comprehend  within  itself 
Assured  Members  y)'OOT  all  classes  of  the  Clergy,  and  as  only  those  in 
better  circumstances  may  be  enabled  to  make  full  provision  by  adequate 
Assurances,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  distinct  Fund  by  means  of  Legacies, 
Donations,  and  annual  Voluntary  Subscriptions,  to  be  called  "  the  Fund 
in  aid,"  so  that  Clergy  with  small  incomes  and  large  families,  may  be 
assisted  in  making  their  Assurances ;  and  be  provided,  as  well  as  their 
Wives,  Widows,  and  Children,  with  other  advantages  when  occasion 
may  require.'  Tlius  then  the  gates  of  charity  are  thrown  open  to  all — 
to  some  as  contributors — to  others  as  receivers  :  but  it  is  a  charity  sub- 
servient to  prudence  ;  it  is  a  charity  which  gives  no  encouragement  to 
thoughtlessness  or  extravagance,  nor  hurts  the  feelings  of  any  to  whom 
its  advantages  are  extended  5  it  is  a  charity  which,  co-operating  with  a 
little  timely  care,  will  relieve  many  of  the  servants  of  Christ  from  that 
distressing  thought  for  the  morrow  which  their  Master  forbids  : — for  he 
who  has  adopted  the  precautions  which  a  wise  foresight  dictates,  may 
trust  his  affairs  to  Providence  with  cheerfulness  and  confidence  j  and 
though  evil  days  may  arrive  unforeseen,  yet  it  will  be  suflScient  to  groan 
under  them  when  the  storm  bursts ;  for  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof:  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  will  run  his  race  with  greater 
alacrity  and  finish  his  course  with  greater  joy,  when  free  from  the  load 
of  apprehensions  with  which  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  cares  of 
a  family,  so  often  clog  the  heart." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Archdeacon  Vernon's  benevolent  wishes 
may  be  accomplished  ;  and  that  the  Clergy  in  general  may  be 
convinced  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  the  system  which  he  so 
ably  explains  and  recommends. 
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Dn.  &  Ch.  of  Sarum. 
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Brimsticld,  Zx.  unth  } 
Cianham,  J?.  .  .  S 
Ncwcastlp-uudor-  I 
I-yiie,  St.  Ueorge'3,  C.  S 
Swindon,  R,       ... 

%iclj.|Co\3catri.'. 

Uttoxeter,  V.      ... 

Vicnrial  Stall  in  Cath.  ) 

Church  of     .     .     .  j 

Winkworth,  J'.        .     . 

Hincoliu 

Barkston,  R.      .     .     . 

Probendal  Stall  in  the  ) 
Cath.  Church  of     .  J 
Iloggeston,  R.    .     .     . 
Leicester,  St.  Martin,  V. 
Norton-by-Twycross,  R. 
Upton  All  Saints,  V.    . 

Llangwinor,  C.   .     .     . 
Llantwd  Vaird,  C.  .     . 

Barmer,  C.  .  •  • 
Bexvvell,  R.  .     .     . 

Burgh  Castle,  R.  . 
Charsfield,  P.  C.  . 
Crimplesham,  P.  C. 

Burrough,  R. 

Creeling,  All  Saints,  R. 

St. 

St. 

Fakenham,  R 
Filningham,  R.  . 
Great  Saxham,  R. 
Hackford,  R.      . 
Horhani,  R.  ■ 
Houghton-in-the- 

Hole,  V.  .     .     .     . 
Irstead,  JR.  ni(h 

Barton  Turf,  V. 
New  Buckenham,  C 
Preston,  St.  Mary,  V. 
Thetford,  Sf.  Peter,   R 


A.11  Saints,  R.  1 
t.  Mary,  R.  > 
t.  Olavc,  R.  ) 


(jloucester 

Stafford  . 
Cjloucestcr 


Stafford  . 
Lichfield 
Derby    . 

Lincoln  . 

Lincoln  . 

Bucks  . 
Leicester 
Leicester 
Lincoln  . 


Glamorgan. 
Glamorgan. 


Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 
Norwich 
Suffolk  . 
Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 


Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 


Trefetrcd. 


Wm.  Moore  .     . 

J.  IL  Cotterill     . 
Samuel  Raymond 

C.  v.  Broughton 
T.  G.  Parr     .     . 

E.  S.  Remington 


lien.  Cleveland 


) 


Rev.  E.  Sniedley 

Rich.  Grape,  M.A. 

Hon.  H.D.  Erskine 

Hon.  Alfred  Curzon 

H.  Massingberd 


W.  Llewellen 
H.  J.  Thomas 


E.  John  Senkler 
John  n.  Sparke 
Charles  Green 
Wm.  Browne 
Houghton  Spencer 

Fra.  E.  Arden  .  < 
John  Briggs  .     . 


J.  B.  Sams,  jun 
Edward  Frere 
Thomas  Mills 
Philip  Gurdon 
W.  B.  Mack  . 

Strick.  E.  Neville 

John  Gunn    .     . 

J.  F.  Franklin  . 
W.  H.  Shelford  . 
J.  Swot'de      .     . 


Patron. 


Mrs.  Pitt. 

P.  C.  of  Newcastle. 
Rev.  W.  Romney. 

D.  &  Cns. of  Windsor. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
Dean  of  Lincoln. 

Preb.  of  N.  Grantham, 
in  Cath.  Church  of 
Sarum. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Worcester  CoU.OxOn. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Sir  W.  Ingleby,  Bart. 


Lord  Vernon. 

D.  &  C.  of  Gloucester. 


T.  Kerslake,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
W^.  Jennens,  E-^q. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 
W.  Repton,  Esq.  and 
Rev.  F.  E.  Arden. 

Eton  College. 

Duke  of  Grafton. 

Right  Hon.. I. H.  Frere. 

Trustees. 

T.  T.  Gurdon,  Esq. 

Rev.  W^  Mack. 

Marq.  Cholmondeley. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Parishioners. 
Emanuel  Coll.  Camb. 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 
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Preferment. 


Shilton,  V.     .     . 


Barnwell,  R.  .  .  . 
Sulgrave,  V.  .  ■  .  . 
Wadenhoe,  R.    .     .     . 


North  Newington,   V. 

with  Little  Knoyle 

C 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 
Rushall,  R.   .     .     . 


i 


^t.  3Datiiti'0. 

Llandnydd, P.  C.   . 
Astley,  R.      ... 


Oxford    . 


Northampton 
Northampton 
Northampton 


Wilts      .  . 

Salisbury  . 

Salisbury  . 

Wilts      .  . 


Cardigan 


Worcester  . 


Preferred. 


Arthur  Neate 


R.  Moore  Boultbee 
Wm.  Harding     . 
John  Shillibeer  . 


J.  S.  Stockwell  i 

Edward  Berens  . 
W.S.Goddard,D.D. 
E.  H.  G.  Williams 


C.  Griffith 


W.  H.  Havergal  \ 


Patron. 


Rev.  T.  Neate. 


Lord  Montague. 
Rev.  W.  Harding. 
Robert  Roberts,  Esq. 


Preb.  of  Beminster, 
Secunda  in  theCath . 
Church. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Bp.  of  Sarum,  by  lapse. 


Pr.  of  Llandnydd  in 
Coll  Ch.  of  Brecon. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Cookes, 
and  G.Magnay,  Esq- 


Burrow,  E.  J.  B.B.  to  be  Joint  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  vice  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell, 
resigned. 


Gt'l!,  Philip,  to  be  Minister  of  St.  John's, 
Derby. 

Rashleisli,  G.  Gumming,  to  a  Fellow- 
ship of  Winchester  College. 


CHAPLAINSHIPS. 


Baring,  Frederick,  to  be  Domestic 
Chapl.  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Braham,  W.  H.  S.  to  he  Cliaplain  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Carver,  James,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Champnes,  Charles,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence. 

Fancourt,  W.  L.  D.  I),  to  be  Chaplain 
to  the  Borouiih  Gaol  of  Leicester. 


Norton,  W.  A.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Crewe. 

Powell,  William  Frederick,  to  be  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  II.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Sussex. 

Simpson,  Jolm  Holt,  to  be  Chaplain  to 
His  Majesty's  Govenuncnt  in  St.  Michael's 
and  the  Azore  Islands. 

West,  Joseph,  M..'\.  to  be  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  Radcliife  Infirmary,  Ox- 
fordshire. 


Bayly,  W.  G.  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Midhurst  School. 

Bird,  Charles,  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Leominster  Grammar  School. 

Duningliam,  John,  to  the  Head  Master- 
ship of  Cuckfield  Grammar  School. 


SCHOOLS. 

Kidd,  Thomas,  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Noruicb  Gramniar  School. 

Newbold,  F.  S.  to  the  Head  IMaster- 
ship  of  Macclesfield  Grammar  Schuol. 

Valpy,  Francis,  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Readin"  School. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The  King  lins  been  pleased   to  pvcsont  vaciiiit  hy   llie  lianspurlntioii  of  tlio  Rev. 

the  Rev.  Iluherf  Janiiosoii  to  tlic  Clitiicli  Dr.  \V.  Fleming   to  llie  Cliurch  and  Pa- 

nnil  Parish  of  Westrutlior,  in  the  IVesby-  rish  of  Old  Kilpalrick. 
tery  of  Lander  and  County   of  Berwick, 


ORDAINED 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  Oct.  4. 


DEACONS. 

Edw.  Pickering  Williams,  B. A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Belts,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Roger  Smith,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge. 

Edward  William  Batchelor,  B.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Selh  Bergc  Pluramer,  B.A.  University 
College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Roberts.  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Francis  Wurre,  B.A.  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

James  Hutchinson,  B.A.  St.  John'sCoi- 
lege,  Oxford. 

William  Marriott  Leir,  B.A.  and  S.C.L. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Digby  Scrrell,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

George  Bodlcy  Warren,  B.A.  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford. 

John  Joulson,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford. 

John  Dixon  Hales,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Hayes,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Edward  Kennawsy,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Alexander  Webber,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Smith  Bower,  13. A.  Jesus  Coll. 
Cambridge. 

ELY. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Chapel  of  tlie 
Palace,  Nov.  8. 

DEACONS. 

Richard  Foley,  M.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


W.  H.  Shelford,  M.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

\V.  B.  Colbeck,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

T.  Burnett  Stuart,  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert  Barrick,  M.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Edward  A  Smedley,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Abel  Chapman,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Tliomas  Riddell,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  John  Myers,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Hodgson,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Edward  Peacock,  B.  A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Potter,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wodehouse  Berney  A.  Raven,  B.A.  ) 
from  the  Bishop  of  Norwicli.  J 

rniESTs. 

Henry  Arlett,  M.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Farley  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Cor- 
pus Cliristi  College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Bates,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Richard  Taylor,  B.A.  Queen's  College. 

William  Keeling,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

EXETER. 

At    a    Private   Ordination   by    the    Lord 
Bishop  in  the  Chapel  of  his   Palace, 


Oct.  25. 


DEACONS. 


John  Symon  Avery,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

John  CIcrke,  B.A. 

J.  C.  Crowley,  B.A.  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 
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R.  S.  Hawker,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

George  Innes,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Ley,  M.A.  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

J.  H.  Stockham,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Wellington,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

J.  S.  Cookesley,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

F.  Parker,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

PUIESTS. 

G.  F.  Arthur,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

R.  F.  Bradstock,  M.A.  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

W.  Farwell,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

John  Hiiyshe,  M.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford. 

£.  Pole,  B.A.  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

J.  Fisher  Turner,  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

J.  S.  Frobisher,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

W.  Morshead,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

LINCOLN. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  Buckden, 
September  20. 

DEACONS. 

James  L.  Brown,  B.A.  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Vicesimus  Knox  Child,  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Danvers  Clarke,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  B.  Lancaster,  B.A.  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

Charles  Del  me  Radcliffe,  B.A.  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge. 

George  A.  Robinson,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Wriotliesley  Russell, 
M.A.  Trinity  College. 

George  W.  Straton,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Matthew  Carrier  Tompson,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Oxford. 

Robert  H.  Webb,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Whitworth,  B.A.  Christ  Coll. 

Alleyne  H.  Barker,  B.A.  Christ  Coll 
from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 

Charles  Parker,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  ) 
from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  ^ 
NO.  XIII. — JAN.   1830.  R 


PRIESTS. 

Norris  Cogswell,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  H.  Dawson,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Hull,  B.A.  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

Alexander  Manning,  B.A.  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Maude,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Frederick  Morgan,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

R.  Broome  Pinnigcr,  M.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Rogers,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Charles  Pratt  Terrot,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cornelius  Thompson,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

J.  Deane  Waite,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thomas  Woodruff,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  Oxford. 

NORWICH. 

At  a  General  Ordination  in  the  Cathedral 
Church,  Sept.  27. 

DEACONS. 

W,  Joiin  Aislabie,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Milles  Astley,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

James  Goodwin,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Giinn,  M.A.  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

John  Hodgson,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
ford, 

G.  H.  Hely  Hutchinson,  M.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Deadley  Monney,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Francis  Morse,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edmund  Pepys  Nottidge,  S.C.L.  Tri- 
nity Hall,  Cambridge. 

George  Piatt,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

W.  Sprigge,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Francis  Steward,  B.A.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Augustus  J.  Tharp,  B.A.  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas  Walpole,  B.A.  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

Robert  Whiting,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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George  lirewbtcr,  St   Eiliiimurs  Hull, 

Oxfl.ul. 

Kilrtiird  Everard  Blencowc,  B.A.  St. 
Alban's  Hull,  Oxford. 

IMIIESTS. 

John  Alexander  BluckeU,  B.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford, 

Edward  Millard,  B.A.  Exeler  College, 
Oxford. 

James  Miller  l^rown,  B..'\.  Queen's 
College,  Caiiibridfie. 


\V.  F.  Audiand,  RI.A.  Chaplain  on  the 
Old  Foundation  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

In  the  Cathedral  Church,  on  Sunday, 

Nov.  1. 

DEACONS. 

Chailes  Egerton  Dukenfield,  B.A.  Mag- 
dalen Hull,  Oxford. 

G.Ri-.'.B.A.  St. Peter's  Coll.  Camb.  > 


Lionel  Buller,  1\I.A.   Fellow  of  King's  By  LeL  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  $ 
College,  Cambridge. 

William    Chaplin,  B.A.   Queen's  Col-  priests. 

lege,  Canitiridge.  Edward  Dudley,   B.A.  Worcester  Col- 

T.Jennintis  Cooper, B.A. Corpus Christi  lege,  Oxford. 

College,  Cambridge.  W.  Harding,  B.A.  University    College, 

Edwani   Frere,   B.A.  Trinity    College,  Oxford. 

Cambridge.  James  Ilorwood  Harrison,  B.A.  Merton 

T.    Edward   Hankinson,   B.A.   Corpus  College,  Oxford. 

Christi  College,  Cambridge.  W.  D.  Pliiipot,  B.A.  Lincoln  College, 

Richard    Hart,    B.A.   Trinity    College,  Oxford. 
Dublin.  John  Gunn,  M.A.  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
George   Hogg,    B..\.    Corpus    Christi  ford. 
College,  Cambridge.  W.  Cope,  B.X.  Corpus  Christi  College, 

Joini  IMininings  Johnson,  B.A.  Queen's  Cambridge. 
College,  Cambridge 


William  Pratt,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

F.  George  Rawlings,  B.A.  Emniaimel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Bradlield  Sanders,  B.A.  St.Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

OXFORD. 


SALISBURY. 

By   the   Lord   Bishop,    in   the  Episcopal 

Palace,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  11. 

DEACONS. 

Walter    Ashfordby    Trenchard,    B.A. 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

W.'Wyndham   Tatum,    B.A.    Queen's 


By  the  Lord   Bishop,    Oct.  4,  at   Christ  ^"'l''*?'„'  ^.'i'""''''     .     .  „  ,,  ^ 

Cliurch  Bowlaig,  B.A.  Jesus  College,   Ox- 

ford. 
DEACONS.  Samuel  Smith,  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 

Philip   Henry  Vind,  B.A.  Student  of  Cambridge. 
Christ  Church, "Oxford.  Matthew  Gibson,  E.A.Trinity  College, 

James   Beauchamp,  B.A.    Clare   Hall,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge.  John  Matthews,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
George     Chester,     B.A.    Tabedar    of  lege,  Cambridge. 


Queen's  College. 

Thomas  Barton  Hill,  B.A.  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

Henrv  Vaughan,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 


PRf ESTS. 

W.  Thomas  Wyld,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

G.  Colebrook  Jordati,  M.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

Philip  Poore,    B.A.   Queen's  College, 


Arthur  Neete,   B.A.   Trinity   College,  Oxford. 

Oxford.  Joseph  Neate  Walsh,  M.A.  St.  John's 

Charles  Palairet,  M.A.  Michel  Fellow  College,  Oxford. 

of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Henry  Browne,  M.A.  Lincoln  College, 

Joseph  Askew,  M,A.  Queen's  College,  Oxford.^ 

Oxford,  (Old  Foundation.)  G.  Sweet  Escott,  B.A.  Lincoln  College, 

Geo.  Riggs,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  Queen's  Oxford. 

College,  (Old  Foundation.)  James    Fitzmaurice,    B.A.    St.    John's 

Joseph  Corpe,  B.A.  Chaplain  of  New  College,  Cambridge. 

College,  Oxford.  Mason  Anderson,  Literate. 
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DECEASED. 


Prcfenin'iit. 


Fledborough,   R.  and] 
Thorney,  V. 


Christ  Church,   Nezv- 
gule  Street,  V.  and 
St.  Leonard,  Foster 
Lane,  R.      ... 

St.   Sepulchre,    Snow-  ) 
hill,  V.     .     .     .     .S 


2Durljam* 

Embleton,  V. 


(L(llinclje0tcc. 

Archd.  of  Winchester,  "^ 
V.  Andover,  with  I 
Foscott,  C.  and  V 
Hursley,  V.  with  I 
Otterbourne,  C      .  ) 

[y//soFell.  of  Winches- 
ter Coll.  and  Trea- 
surer of  Cath.  Ch.  of 
Wells,  the  latter  in 
the  patronage  of  the 
Bp.  of  B.  &  Wells] 


IBatlj  anD  mzM. 

Hinton  Blewett,  R. 
South  Bradon,  Sin.  R. 
Yatton,    V.   with  \ 

Kenn,  C.       ...  J 
Winford,  R.  .     ...     . 


Notts 


Northumb, 


Hants 


Somerset 
Somerset 

Somerset 

Somerset 


Deceased. 


Pairoi 


Middlesex 


Middlesex  . 


John  Penrose 


\ 


Sam.  Crowther 


(  R.  D.  Shackle-  ) 
I      ford,  D.  D.    S 


G.Dixwell  Grimes 


Gilb.  Heathcote  S 


Geo.  Johnson 
Robert  Watson  . 

Tho.  Wickham    \ 

J.W.W.Horlock 


r2 


Earl  iNIanners. 
Geo.  Neville,  Esq. 


Governors  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hosp.  & 
Dn  &Ch.  of  West- 
minster, the  former 
last  presented. 

St.  John's  Coll.  Oxf. 


MertonColl.  Oxford. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
Winchester  Coll. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bt. 


Rev.  G.  Johnson. 
Earl  of  Egremont. 
Preb.    of    Yatton    in 
Cath.  Ch.  of  Wells. 
Worcester  Coll .  Oxon. 
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Liverpool,   St.   Peter, 
1st   R.  and 
St.  Nich.  C.  .    . 
—  St.  Peter,  2d  R. 


CljICl)C0tCl\ 

Barlavington,  R. 
Egdcan,    R.    and 
llardliam,    R.    . 


Steeple  Morden,  V.  . 
Tyd,  St.  Giles,  R.  .     . 

(Ecctec. 

Lanreath,     R.    and     ^ 
Morvall,  V.   .    .     .S 
Tamerton  Foliot,    V. 
Veryan,  V.     .     .     .     . 

Lassington,  R.  .     .     . 

Eyton,  C 

Pembridge,  R.  .  .  . 
Pencombe,  R.  .  .  . 
Peterchurch,  V.  .     .     . 

Kniver,  C 

Broughton,  R.    .     .     . 

Covenham,StBarth,il.  | 
a«c?  Winceby,  J?,    .y 

Fletton,  R 

Foston,    R.  and  "^ 

Leicester,  St.  Mar-  \ 
tin,  V.      .     .     .     .) 

Se  als,  R.       .     .     .     , 


Lancast. 
Lancast. 


Sussex 


S.  Rensliaw    . 
R.H.Roughsedge 


! 


Patron. 


Corp.  of  Liverpool. 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cornwall 

Devon    . 
Cornwall 


Robert  Watson  \  iF-ail  of  Egremont. 

<   Sir  C.  F.  Goring,  Bt. 


Charles  Reynell 
F.  H.  Daubeny  . 


S.  Puddicombe 

John  Raynor 
Jer.  Trist  .     . 


Gloucester  .      J.  B.  Cheston 


Hereford 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Hereford 


.T.  Williams    . 
John  Guard  . 
J.  Glasse 
Henry  Davies 


Staffordshire      Henry  Davies 


Lincoln  . 
Lincoln  . 
Hunts.    . 

Leicester 

Leicester 


D.  C.  Burton  . 
John  Fretwell  .  J 
J.  Jackson  Lowe 

E.T.Vaughan    j 

Wm.  Gresley 


New  Coll.  Oxford. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


John  BuUer,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Dean  &  Chapter. 


Sir  W.  Guise,  Bart. 


Vicar  of  Eye. 
Corpus  Ch.  Coll.  Oxf. 

Guy's  Hospital. 


Trustees. 


Richard  Burton,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Fretwell. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Earl  of  Carysfoot. 

T.  H.  Lamb,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Rev.  W.  Gresley. 
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Preferment. 


Beyton,  R 

Burgh  Castle,  R.  and  ^ 

Santon,  R.  and  S 
Thetford,St.Peter's,R.  ) 

St.  Cuthb.  R.  S 

Bexwell,   R.  and         } 

Crimplesham,  V.  .  5 
Little  Brandon,  R.and} 

NewBuckenham,  C.  } 

Eustone,    V.  and         } 
Great  Tew,  V.  .     .] 


Bechingstoke,  R.  and 

Huish,  jR.   . 
Box,  V.    .     . 
Burcot,  R.     . 


id-i 


North  Newington,  V. 

wU^LittleKnoyle,C. 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Church  of 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Church  of 

Llansadurmen,R.a'«Y/(  } 
Llangharm,  V.  .     .  ji 

CL(llorce0tec* 

White-lady-Ashton,  V. 


Suffolk    . 
Suffolk     . 

Norfolk   . 

Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 

Oxford    . 

Wilts      . 

Wilts      . 
Berks     . 

Wiits      . 

Salisbury 
Salisbury 


\ 


Pati 


Thomas  Fenton 
H.C.  Manning  . 

F.  H.  Daubeny  . 
John  France 

Samuel  Nash 


Charles  Mayo  .  \ 

J.  W.  W.  Horlock 
S.  Baker,  B.C.L. 

Tho.  Wickham   i 

John  Guard   . 
Tho,  Wickham   . 


Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Corpor.  of  Thetford. 

Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

F.  R.  Reynolds,  Esq. 
Parishioners. 


C.  D.  Lee,  Esq. 
G.  F.  Straiten,  Esq. 


J.  W.  Heneage,  Esq. 
Tr.of  Froxfield  Almsh. 
Rev.J.W.W.Horlock. 
J.  Baker,  Esq. 
Preben.  of  Beminster, 
secunda  in  Cath.Ch. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


Caermarthen    John  Williams    .   :Rev.  T.  Watkins. 


Worcester 


J.  B.  Cheston 


I 


1 


B.  Johnson,  Esq.    as 

Trustee  for  R.Berke- 

ley,Esq.aRom.Cath. 


Name. 

Bew,  Dr 

Bloor,  Matthew 

Carter,  John    

Crowe,  Henry 

Dalton,  Thomas 

Dandridge,JohnStrange,jmi. 

Leigh,  George 

Neakis,  Charles 

Nicholas,  George,  LL.D.  . . 
Smith,  Francis  Grosvenor  . . 
Smitii,  Hely  Hutchinson .... 
Trevetban,  Thomas 

Thomason  Thomas  T \ 

Watkins,  T 

Woodward,  Fra.  Blake,  B.A. 


Appointment.  County. 

Havant Hants. 

Late  Curate  of  Over  and  Pnlford    Chester. 

Formerly  Head  Mast,  of  the  Gram.  School  Lincoln. 

Huish    ; Wilts. 

Stanstead Essex, 

Rettendon    Essex. 

Middiewich Cheshire. 

Ryde    I.  of  Wight. 

Master  of  Ealing  School. 

Maidstone     Kent. 

Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Row Middlesex. 

Helston    Cornwall. 

Senior  Cliapl.  to  the  Hon.  E.  1.  Company, 
at  Mauritius,  on  his  return  to  England. 

Pennoyre Brecon. 

Balliol" College Oxford. 


(     '24G    *) 


iMARIUED. 

Aiiislic,  Rev.  Gilberf,  D.D.,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  Emilv,  second 
daughter  of  \V.  C.  Marsh,  Esci.  of  Park  Hall,  Essex. 

Barnwell,  Rev.  Charles,  Rector  of  Milelmiii,  Norfolk,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Wimlhani,  Esq.  of  Cromer  Hall. 

Benson,  H.  B.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Heckin{;ton,  county  of  Lincoln,  to  Mary  Catherine, 
onlv  chilli  of  the  late  S.  Harrokl,  Esq.  of  Utterby  House,  same  county. 

Brahaui,  Rev.  \V.  H.Spencer,  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Vicar  of 
Willesborouuh,  Kent,  to  Martlia,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  Martin,  Esq.,  of  God- 
nianchester,  I  hints. 

Budd,  R.  V.  H.,  Chaplain  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  Sec,  to  Jane,  relict  of  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Allix,  late  Hector  of  Great  Warley,  Essex. 

Bull,  Rev.  Edward,  filth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bull,  rector  of  Tattington,  near  Ips- 
wich, and  Penllow,  Essex,  to  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Bultcel,  Rev.  Henry  Bellenden,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  to  Eleanor,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  I\Ir.  Sadler,  of  Oxford. 

Cann,  Rev.  W.,  of  Cratlicld  Mcarage,  to  Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Heneage  Robinson,  Rector  of  Thwaite. 

Firmin,  Rev.  Robert,  Rector  of  Fringinghoe,  to  Sarah  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
M.  ])odd,  Esq.,  of  Romford. 

Gould,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  of  Christ's  College,  only  son  of  Colonel  Gould,  of  Bur}', 
to  Mary  Anna  Penelope,  elder  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Heigham,  of  Hunslon  Hall. 

Harris,  Rev.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  to  Charlotte  Ann,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  CoUyer,  of  Hackford  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Henslowe,  Rev.  Edward  Pering,  B.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  the 
Royal  Artillery  at  Woolwich,  to  Honora  Mary  Georgina,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Vassall. 

Howell,  Rees,  Vicar  of  Lancarvan,  to  Harriet  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
'Williams,  Master  of  Cowhridge  School,  and  Prebendary  of  LandalF. 

Kendall,  Rev.  \V.  Cliarles,  Vicar  of  Swinderby,  Lincolnshire,  to  Albina,  eldest 
daughter  of  Pvichard  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Newark. 

Layton,  Rev.  Charles,  Rector  of  Bequia  and  the  Grenades,  and  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Layton,  Vicar  of  Chigwell,  Essex,  to  Mary  Christian,  only  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  G.  Maynard. 

Law,  Rev.  Robert  V.,  third  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  Sidney  Doro- 
thea, daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Davidson. 

Lillistone,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Baisham,  to  Adelaide,  younger  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Image,  Rector  of  Whepstead. 

Mayo,  James,  M.A.,  of  Wimborne  Minster,  Vicar  of  Avebury,  Wilts. 

Montagu,  Rev.  Horatio,  to  Anne  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Wood,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  British  Legation,  at  Berne, 
in  Switzerland. 

Miller,  M.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Scarborough  and  late  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  to  Eliza 
Slibbert,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  William  Belcomb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  City  of 
York. 

Parry,  Rev.  William  Henry,  Rector  of  Holt  in  Norfolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cory, 
Master  of  Emmanuel  College. 

Roberts,  B.  A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Monmoutlishiie,  and  of  Nash,  same 
county,  to  Frances  yVnne,  daughter  of  J.  Breynton,  Esq.,  of  Haunch  Hall,  Staffordshire. 

Rookes,  Charles,  Rector  of  Teffont,  Wilts,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Rudsdell,  R.N. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Charter  House,  Hinton,  near  Bath,  to 
Anna  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Brooke,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Brooke,  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 
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Steward,  J.,  appointed  to  St.  Cliiistoplier's,  West  Indies,  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  the 
Jate  J.  Shrinipton,  Esq. 

Stone,  Rev.  VVilliani,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  and  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  ftliddlesex,  to  Louisa  Toogood,  only  daughter  of  the  late  George  William 
Downing,  Esq. 

Sunderliind,  Rev.  Charles,  Curate  of  Gedney,  to  Mar3%  only  daughter  of  W.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  of  Lutton,  Lincolnshire. 

1  ilbrook,  Rev.  S.,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Freckenham,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Peter 
House,  Caiijbiid^e,  to  Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  John  Ayling,  Esq.,  of  Tilling- 
ton,  Sussex,  at  Tiliington,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Townsend. 

Tyndall,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Rector  of  Holten,  Oxon,  and  Vicar  of  Woodburn,  Bucks,  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sullivan,  of  Richings  Lodge,  Bucks. 

Wharton,  T.,  Head  Master  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  St.  John's  Wood,  to  Miss 
Soilleux,  of  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park. 

Whitbread,  C.  S.,  of  Boyton  Rectory,  Wiltshire,  to  Charlotte  Matilda,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Josselyn,  Esq.,  otSproughton  House,  Suffolk. 

Wilson,  D.,  Jun.,  of  Worton,  Oxfordshire,  to  Lucy  Sarah  Atkins,  of  Chipping 
Norton. 

Wodehouse,  Rev.  N.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Wodehouse,  Esq.,  of  Sennowe, 
Norfolk,  to  Georgina,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Capel,  Vicar  of 
Watford. 

Young,  C.  N.,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  to  Anne  Catharine,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  Travis,  of  Scarborough. 


(     C4S      ) 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE    UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFOKl). 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOnS   IN   DIVINITY. 

October  29. 

llcv.  George  Proclor,  Worcester  Coll. 
Principal  of  Elizabeth  Coll.  Guernsey'. 

December  1. 

In  full  Convocation,  by  Diploniii,  upon 
the  Hon.  and  Ilight  Rev.  Ricliard  Bagot, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  formerly  of  Christ 
Church,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  Coll. 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOE  IN  DIVINITY. 

December  10. 

Rev.  W.  Young  Churchill  Hunt,  Exeter 
College,  by  accumulation. 

DOCTOnS  IN  CIVIL   LAW. 

October  15. 

Rev.  Llewelyn  Leweliin,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Piincipal  of  St. 
David's  Coll.  Lampeter,  S.  VV.  and  Preb. 
of  St.  David's. 

Rev.  Charles  Burton,  Magdalen  Hall. 

November  26. 

Rev.  William  Michael  Lally,  St.  John's 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Dec.  17. 

William  Morgan,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

October  15. 

Rev.M.  H.  G.  Buckle,  Fell.of  Wadiiam 
College. 

William  Jacobson,  Fell,  of  Exeter  Coll. 

October  22. 

William  Cripps,  'J'rinity  College. 
Rev.  Thomas  Harding,  Worcester  Coll. 
Rev.  John  HHrding,  Worcester  College. 


Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  Pembroke  Coll. 

Rev.  Cyrill  William  Page,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

William  John  Blake,  Ciirist  Church. 

Rev.  T.  Wotton  Barlow,  VVadham  Coll. 

Rev.  T.  Arthur  Powys,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

Rev.  T.  Lagdcn  Ramsdcn,  St.  John's 
College. 

Thuraaa  Walpole,  Balliol  College. 

October  29. 

Rev.  Edward  Browne  Everard,  Balliol 

College. 

W.  Provis  Trelawny  Wickham,  Balliol 
College. 

Rev.  E.  HazleriggBateraan,  Balliol  Coll. 

Rev.  Philip  Guille,  Pembroke  College. 

Edward  Gillam  White,  Lincoln  Coll. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Earley  Bennett,  Christ  Ch. 

Rev.  Arthur  Roberts,  Oriel  College. 

Hon.  Lowther  J.  Barringlon,  Oriel  Coll. 

November  4. 

Rev.  Patrick  Murray  Smythe,  Chr.  Ch. 
John  Day,  Exeter  College. 

November  12. 

Rev. R.  William  Bosanquet,Ba!liol Coll. 

Rev.  John  Forster  Alleync,  Balliol  Coll. 

Rev.  E.  Beduchamp  St.  John,  St.  Alban 
Hall. 

Joseph  Trotman,  Worcester  College. 

Rev.  William  Leslie,  Lincoln  College, 

Rev.  Matthew  Getley,  Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  John  Goulter  Dowling,  Wadhani 
College. 

November  19. 

Hairy  Dent  Goring,  Magdalen  College, 
Grand  Con)pounder. 

Rev.  J.  Champneys  Minchin,  Fellow  of 
New  College. 
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November  26. 

Rev.   Joseph    Saville    Robert    Evaus, 
Queen's  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Henry  Reynolds,  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll. 

Rev.    John  Turner    Colman    Fawcett, 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 
December  8. 

Rev.  James  Mackell,  Brazennose  Coll. 

Cecil  Wray,  Brazennose  College. 

December  10. 

Rev.  George  Ferris  W.  Mortimer  Mi- 
chel, Scholar  of  Queen's  College. 

Jervis  John  Jervis,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Burlton,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Thomas  Cottle,  Pembroke  College. 

Rev.  George  Robert  Kensit,  Pembroke 
College. 

Dec.  17. 

Evan  Owen  Hughes,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  H.  W.  G.  Arrasirong,  St.  John's 
College. 

Samuel  Richard  Bosarquet,  Christ  Ch. 
College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Seard,  Magdalen  Hall. 

BACHELORS   IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

October  14. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Burton,  Bachelor  in 
Civil  Law,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  incorporated  as  a  Member 
of  Magdalen  Hall. 

November  4. 

John  Gregor}',  Balliol  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

November  12. 
Rev.   Frederick   Gooch,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls. 

November  19. 

Rev.  William  Michael  Lally,  St.  John's 
College,  incorporated  from  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  Grand  Compounder. 

December  3. 

William  Morgan,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  by  commutation. 

December  10. 

Rev.  T.  F.  A.  P.  Hodges,  Fellow  of 
New  College. 

BACHELOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

December  10. 

Rev.  James  Norris,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 


BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

October  15. 
Lewis  Tomlinson,  Wadham  College. 

October  22. 

W.  Frederick  Radcliffe,  Queen's  Coll. 

Rev.  George  Mason,   Brazennose  Coll. 

Rev.   Richard  John  Beadon,  Queen's 
College. 

.John  Richardson,  Scholar  of  Queen's 
College. 

George  Pigott,  Trinity  College. 

Moses  Mitchell,  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Rawlings,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Charies  Childers,  Christ  Church. 

G.  Andrew  Jacob,  Scholar  of  Worcester 
College. 

October  29. 

Philip  Augustus  Browne,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

William  Coleman,  Queen's  College. 

William  Piercy  Austin,  Exeter  College. 

Thomas  M'Calraont,  Worcester  College, 
incorporated  from  Trinity  Coll.  Dublin. 

November  4. 
Thomas  Keramis,  Brazennose  College. 
Geoi^e  Taylor,  Exeter  College. 

November  12. 

Henry  TufFnell,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Dixon,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

George  Richards,  All  Souls  College. 

Henry  Thomas  WoHey,  Queen's  Coll. 

George  Hill  Clifton,  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester College. 

Robert  Poole,  Exeter  College. 

W.  Henry  Newbolt,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Rice  Price,  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Edward  Payne,  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Nauember  19. 

George  Lloyd,  St.  Mary  Hall,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Thomas  Denman  Whatley,  Michel  Ex- 
hibitioner, Queen's  College. 

Robert  Dyer,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

Thomas  Drewett  Brown,  Worcester 
College. 

Sydenham  Pidsley,  Worcester  College. 

Henry  Wybrow,  Worcester  College. 

Bonamy  Price,  Worcester  College. 

Frederick  Joseph  Foxton,  Pembroke 
College. 
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Ridiard  Dclliiiiiy,  Peniliroke  CoIIckc. 
John  Aitluir  IIitIhtI,  L'nivirsiiv  Coll, 
Kil^uird  C'ailvoii,  Kxi'ter  ("ollcjji-. 
Thomas  Iiiglis  Stewart,  Exeter  College. 
William  Bailey,  New  College. 

November  26. 

John  Nelhortoii  Edwards,  Worcester 
College,  Grand  Compoiinder. 

Thomas 'I'lirnix all,  Qitvi  ii's  College, 

William  Dod.  xMa-daleii  Hall. 

William  Duke,  fliaiidalen  Hall. 

Williuni  (jould,  Halliol  Colleije, 

George  l^unhar  Hoiigliloii,  Worcester 
College. 

George  Eaton,  Brasenose  Collejre. 

Towii!.lH'nd  Brooke,  Ikasenose  Coll. 

George  Clavton,  Christ  Church. 

John  Williuni  Chambers,  Sf.  John's 
College. 

George  Cajsar  Hawkins,  Oriel  College. 

Rohert  Hennel  Flower, 'J'rinity  Collei;e. 

John  Francis  Richard  Hill,  Trinity 
College. 

Richard  Forster,  Exeter  College. 

Dec.  3. 

Nathaniel  Bond,  Oriel  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Richard  Rob.  Jas.  MThcrson,  Queen's 
College,  Grand  Conipouiitlcr.        » 

John  Daniel  IJoyd,  Queen's  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

William  iMaubey,  Queen's  College. 

James  Hursey  .Balliol  College. 

Henry  Blissett,  Balliol  College. 

William  Hunt,  Wadham  College. 

Albert  Mangles,  Postmaster  of  INIerton. 

Henry  Hughes,  Trinity  Colk-gc. 

Henry  Deane,  Exeter  College. 

Dec.  10. 

John  Pearce  Pearce,  Queen's  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

John  IMeynell,  Brasenose  Coll.  Grand 
Compounder. 

Oliver  Onnerod,  Brasenose  College. 

Temple  Hillyard,  Brasenose  College. 

Brisco  Owen,  Scholar  of  Jesus  College. 

Robert  Blagden,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College, 

Edward  Phillott,  Scliolar  of  Pembroke 
College. 

Herbert  Johnson,  Stholar  of  Wadham 
College. 

Frederick  Foyster  Langslon,  St.  John's 
College. 

George  Cuddington  Bethune,  Trinilv 
College. 

Edward  Stewart,  Oriel  College. 

Hugh  Poison,  Exeter  College. 


Edward  Knight,  Exeter  College. 
Chailes  Kodd,   ICxeter  Cc'llege. 
Andrew  Saunders,    I'.xeter  College. 
Frederick  Bulley,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Dec.  17. 

John  Edward  Exeter  Spink,  Wadham 
College,   Grand  ('ompounder. 

A.  F.  B.  St.  Leger,  Brasenose  College, 
Graml  Compoinider. 

Joseph  T.  loye,  Quern's  College. 

Thomas  jrnh.ir(K,   Queen's  College. 

John  P.  Simond,  St.  Edunind's  Hall. 

George  Thompson,   IMagdalen  Hall. 

William  North,  Jesus  College. 

William  Williams,  Jesus  College. 

Edward  Davies,  Jesus  College. 

William  Dyer,  Jesus  College. 

Charles  Croft,  Scholar  of  University 
College. 

George  Glinn  Ponsoidjy,  University 
College. 

John  Christopher  Pack,  Christ  Church 
College. 

John  Young,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

C.  F.  B.  Wood,  Scholar  of  Pembr^oke 
College. 

Nathaniel  Constantine  Strickland,  Lin- 
coln College. 

William  Drake,  Lincoln  College. 

H.  Holingworth  Pearson,  Lincoln  Coll. 

John  .).  Vaughan,  Mcrton  College. 

E.  T.  B.  Twisleton,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College. 

Benjamin  Barming,  Trinity  College. 

John  Francis  Stuart,  Trinity  College. 


MISCELLANEOUS   UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Ocl.  3. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams,  B,  A.,  Scholar 
of  Jesus  College,  was  elected  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

Oct.  8. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  was  nominated  V^ice  Chancellor 
the  second  time,  by  letters  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  approved  by 
Convocation;  and  at  the  same  tin)e  the 
Vice  Chancellor  nominated  as  his  Pro 
Vice  Chancellors,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hall, 
Master  of  Pembroke  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jen- 
k^lis,  Master  of  Balliol;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rowley,  Master  of  University  ;  and  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Principal  of  Brasenose. 
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Oct.  M. 

The  iioiuination  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Kay, 
M.A,,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  as  a 
Public  Examiner  in  DiscipUnis  Mathemati- 
cis  et  Physicis,  was  approved  in  Convoca- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Field,  M.A.,  Michel 
Fellow  of  Queen's;  and  the  Rev.  James 
Garbett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  were 
nominated  Public  Examiners  ;  the  former 
in  DiscipUnis  Mathematicis  et  Physicis,  the 
latter  in  Liieris  Humanioribus. 

Oct.  SO. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Hansell,  M.A.,  Scholar 
of  Uliiversit3'  College,  on  Sir  Simon  Ben- 
net's  Foundation,  has  been  elected  Fellow 
on  the  same  foundation. 

Nov.  3. 

The  nomination  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Riggs, 
M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  to  be  Public 
Examiner  in  DiscipUnis  Mathematicis  et 
Physicis,  has  been  approved  in  Convoca- 
tion. 

Nov.  10. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Gooch,  Norman 
Hilton  Macdonald,  John  Robert  Kenyon, 
Students  in  Civil  Law;  Edward  Hulse, 
Esq.  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Christ 
Church  ;  and  Francis  Knyvett  Leighton, 
Esq.  Demy  of  Magdalen  ;  were  admitted 
Actual  Fellows  of  All  Souls'  College;  and 
Brooke  William  Robert  Boolhby,  Esq. 
B.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  was  ad- 
mitted Probationary  Fellow  of  All  Souls'. 

Same  day  Mr.  Clement  Madeley  New- 
bold,  B.  A.  of  Brasenose  College,  was 
elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

Nov.  19.       ■ 

Mr.  Richard  Payne  was  admitted  a 
Founder's  Kin  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Nov.  26. 

In  Convocation  the  nomination  of  the 
following  persons  to  enter  upon  the  office 
of  Select  Preacher,  at  Michaelmas,  1830, 
was  unanimously  approved  : — 

Rev.  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth, 
D.  D.  Warden  of  New  College. 

Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  D.D.  Provost  of 
Oriel  College. 

Rev.  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.  D.  of  Oriel 
College. 

Rev.  George  John  Majendie,  B.  D. 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  John  Miller,  M.  A.  of  Worcester 
College. 


Mr.  James  Roydon  Hughes  was  ad- 
mitted Actual  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Nov.  30. 

Herman  Merrivale,  B.A.  was  admitted 
an  Actual  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. — 
Same  day  Charles  Marriott,  Commoner  of 
Exeter  College;  Stephen  Charles  Denni- 
son.  Commoner  of  Balliol  College;  and 
Edward  Elder,  were  elected  Scholars  of 
Balliol  College.  Charles  Marriott  was 
also  elected  Exhibitioner  on  the  Founda- 
tion of  Mrs.  Headlani ;  and  John  Cooke 
Exhibitioner  on  the  Foundation  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  in  the  same  College. 

Dec.  3. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Sewell  was  admitted 
Actual  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Dec.  0. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackstone  Williams  was 
admitted  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Dec.  10, 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Thomas,  M.  A.  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  on 
the  Foundation  of  Sir  John  Phillipps, 
Bart. ;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Francis 
Thomas  was  elected  Scholar  on  the  same 
Foundation. 

Dec.  13. 

The  Rev,  \Villiam  Aire}',  M.A.  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 

The  Rev.  George  Cumraing  Rashleigh, 
TvLA.  Fellow  of  New  College,  has  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Wijichester  College. 

Mr.  James  Parker  Deane,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  has  been  admitted  to  one 
of  the  12  Law  Fellowships  in  that  Society. 

The  following  Noblemen  are  entered  at 
Christ  Church: — Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord 
Conyers  Osborne,  Lord  de  Table3%  Lord 
Boscawen,  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and 
Hon.  G.  F.  R.  Harris. 


The  following  notice   has   been  issued  by 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity: 
"  Christ  Church,  Nov.  30. 

"  The  Regius  Profess(M'  of  Divinity  will 
begin  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Wednes- 
day, the  10th  of  February,  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  Christ  Church. 

"  These  Lectures  are  intended  for  Stu- 
dents in  Divinity  from  three  to  seven  years 
standing  in  the  University. 

"  The  Professor  requests  those  who  de- 
sire to  attend,  to  call  in  person  and  deli- 
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vcr  in  tlieir  names  to  liini  biforeliand, 
witli  a  written  reconiinendatioii,  eitlier 
from  the  Uovcnior  of  tlie  College,  or  from 
tlieir  tutor." 

rUBLIC   EXAMINATIONS. 

Michaelmas  Term ,  1 8  '29 . 

The  names  of  the  eandidates  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  rublic  r.xuininalions  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  were  ailinittcd  by  the 
Public  Examiners  into  the  three  classes  of 
Liter.c  Humatiiores  et  Disciplimr  Matbema- 
iicte  et  I'biiiictf  respectively,  accorclinf;  lo 
the  alpliii helical  arrangement  in  each  class, 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  are  as  follow: 

In  the  First  Class  of  Literae  Humaniores: 

Bazcley,  Thos.  Tyson,  Queen's  Coll. 
Eden,  Charles  Page,  Oriil  College. 
.Tohnson,  Herbert,  Wadliaiu  College. 
Ormcrod,  Thomas  J.,  Brascnose  Coll. 
Price,   lioiuuny,  Worcester  College. 
Twisleton,  Edward  Turner  Boyd,  Tri- 
nity College. 

In  the  First  Class  of  Discip.  Mathemat.  et 
Phys. 
Morris,  Robert,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Price  Bonamy,  Worcester  College. 
Smythe,  Wm.  Barlow,  Corpus   Christ! 

College, 
Whatley,  Thos  Dennian,  Queen's  Coll. 

In  the  Second  Class  of  Lit.  Hum. 

Briscoe,  Frederick,  Christ  Church  Coll, 
Bridge,  Thomas  Finch  Hobday,    Christ 

Church. 
Hughes,  Henry,  Trinity  College. 
Humphreys,  Salusbury,  Brasenose  Coll. 
Karslake,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Mangles,  Albert,  Merton  College. 
St.  Leger,   Anthony    Francis    Butler, 

Brasenose  College. 
Whatley,  Thos.  Dennian,  Queen's  Coll. 
Young,*  John,  Corpus  Christ!  College. 

Ill  the  Second  Class  of  Discip.  Mathemat. 
et  Phys. 
Briscoe,  Fred.  Christ  Church. 
Bridge,  Thos.  Finch  Hobday,  Ch.  Ch. 
Karslake,  Wm.  Oriel  College. 


In  the  Third  Class  of  Lit.  Huui. 

Ashe,   Edward,  Balliol  College. 

Briscoe,  Uicliard,  Jesus  College. 

Bailey,  Frederick,  Magdalen  College. 

Chaiiibers,  John,  St.  John's  College. 

Digweed,  .lohn  .Tames,  Pembroke  Coll. 

Drake,   William,   Lincoln  College. 

Dunnage,  Jauies .Arthur, Brasenose  Coll. 

Fartjuhar,    Walter   M.,  Christ  Church 
College. 

Freeman,  Thomas,  Brasenose  College. 

Gould,  William,   Balliol  College. 

Hillvard.  Temple,  Brascnose  College. 

Jluiit,  William,  Wadham  College. 

Karslake,  William,  Oriel  College. 

Langston,  Frederick  Fogstcr,  St.  John's 
College. 

Lysons,  Saumcl,  Exeter  College. 

North,  William,  Jesus  College. 

Owen,  Briscoe,  Jesus  College. 

Parker,  Edward,  Oriel  College. 

Phillott,  Edward,  Pembroke  College. 

Stevens,  James,  St.  John's  College. 

Stewart,  Edward,  Oriel  College. 

Toye,  Joseph  Theophilus, 

Vaudray,  Daniel,  Brasenose  College. 

Whiiford,  Robert  Wells,  St.  Edmund's 
Hall. 

Wood,  Charles  Frederick  Bryan,  Pem- 
broke College. 


Examiners  in 
Lit.  Hum. 


R,  D.  Hampden, 
D.  Veysie, 
J.  L.  Richards, 
'^J.  Carr, 
J.  Garbett, 
R.  Mitchell. 


Examiners 
Discip.  Mathc 


C  W.  Kay, 
'"    .    .?A.P.  Sau 
^"'^'•^G.Riggs. 


Saunders, 


The  number  of  the  fourth  class,  namely, 
of  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  their 
degree,  but  not  deserving  of  any  honour- 
able distinction,  was  95. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELOR   IN   DIVINITY. 

Nov.  18. 
Rev.  W.  Bootle  Guest,  Catharine  Hall. 
Dec.  9. 

Rev.  Richard  Lowe,  St.  John's  Coll. 
(Comp.) 

Rev.  John  Evans,  St.  John's  College, 
(Comp.) 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 
Oct.  11. 

Rev.  Henry  Browne,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Oct.  28. 

John  Clarke  Russell,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 
J.  A.  Maynard,  Pembroke  College. 
J.  Houghton,  Pembroke  College,  Com- 
pounder. 

Rev.  W.  Pochin  Larken,  Jesus  Coll. 

Nav.  18. 

Rev.  William  Hill  Tucker,  Fellow  of 
King's  College. 

John  Shapland  Stock,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 

John  Deedes,  Trinity  College. 

Robert  John  Bartlett,  St.  John's  Coll. 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Henry  Pratt,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 

Rev.  Henry  Crane  Brice,  Christ  Coll. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hopper,    Christ  College, 
Compounder. 

Edward  Raikes  Edgar,  Downing  Coll. 

Dec.  9. 

John  Price,  St.  John's  College. 
Edward  Sneyd,  Christ  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Nov.  18. 

Thomas  Wilkinson  Hill,  Trinity  Hall. 
Richard  Croft  Charner,  Trinity  Hall. 

.Dec.  9. 

Herbert  Charles  Jenner,  Trinity  Hall. 
John  Bury  Dasent,  Trinity  Hall. 

LICENTIATE  IN  PHYSIC. 

Dec.  9. 

William  Gurdou  Peene,  Trinity  Coll. 
Compounder. 


BACHELORS  OF    ARTS. 

Oct.  10. 

Rev.  William  John  Aialabie,  Trinity  Coll. 
Thomas  Boodle,  Trinity  Coll. 
Benjamin  Thomas  Williams,  Clare  Hall. 
Williaiii  Perkins,  Pembroke  Coll. 
Abel  Chapman,  Queen's  Coil. 
W.  Charles  Holder,  Emman.  Coll.  (comp.) 
Vicessimus  Knox  Child,  Sidney  Coll. 

Oct.  29. 

Christie  Innes  Falconer,  Trinity  Coll. 
John  Langton,  Trinity  Coll. 
Edward  Hayes,  St.  John's  College. 

Wm.  Turner,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  was  admitted  ad  eundem. 

Nov.  18. 

R.  Tetlow  Robinson,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Evan  James,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Thos.  Burroughs,  Christ  Coll. 

Dec.  16. 
Daniel  Dod  Sampson,  Trinity  Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Oct.  10.  (being  the  first  day  of  Term.') 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
University  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing  : 

PROCTORS. 

Rev.  Henry  Kirby,  M.A.  Clare  Hall. 
Rev.  Edward  John  Ash,  M.A.  Christ's 
College. 

TAXORS. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hodgson,  M.A.  St.  Peter's 
College. 

Rev.  Henry  Howarth,  M.A.  St.  John's 
College. 

MODERATORS. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hanson,  M.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege. 

Joshua  King,  Esq.  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 
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SCnVTATOKS. 

Rev.  William  Oiics,  M.  A.  Caius  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Thomas  Rlusgrave,  M.A.  Trinity 
College. 

Oct.  II. 

The  fallowing  genllonieu  were  appointoil 
the  Caput  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

The  Vice-Chancellor. 

Ditinitu. — Rev.  Joseph  Proctor,  D.U. 
Master  of  Catharine  Hail. 

Jjiu'.— Wm.  Frere,  Esq.  LL.D.  Master 
of  Downing  Colleiii'. 

PInisic. — John  Tlio.  Woodhouse,  RI.D. 
Cains  College. 

Sen.  Aon  Ucgeiit. — Rev.  Thomas  Shel- 
ford,  B.D.  Corpus  Chri^ti  College. 

Sen.  Regent. — Rev.  John  Gib-ion,  M.A. 
Sidney  College. 

Oct.  19. 

A  Grace  to  the  following  effect  passed 
the  Senate : — 

"  To  coniirni  the  Regulations  proposed 
by  Syndics  appointed  by  Grace,  iMay  27, 
1829,"  to  consider  what  alterations  it  is 
€.i;pcdieiit  to  in:ike  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  "  Previous  Examination." 
"  To  appoint  Mr.  Bowstead  of  Corpus 
Chrisli  College,  i\Ir.  Miller  of  Si.  .John's 
College,  Professor  llenslow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Mr.  Cape  of  Clare  Hall,  Mr. 
Power  of  Trinity  Ilall,  Mr.  Myers  of  Tri- 
nity Hall,  Mr.  Graham  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Baines  of  Christ's  College, 
Examiners  of  the  Questionists  in  January, 
1830." 

Oct.  29. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cape,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Downing  College,  were 
appointed  Pro-Proctors. 

Oct.  31. 

The  Rev.  John  Fred.  Isaacson,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  and  Tutor  of 
King's  College,  was  appointed  an  Exa- 
miner for  Writers  in  the  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  Thorpe,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College. 

Nov.  -K 

The  Rev.  William  Chafy,  D.D.  Master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  was  elected 
Vicc-Chancellor  of  this  University  for  the 
cusuing  year. 

Nov.  ii. 

James  Bunch,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Emma- 
nuel College,  was  elected  a  Foundation 
Fellow  of  that  Society. 


Nov.  18. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Lodington,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  Clare  Hall,  the  Rev.  Kdw.  Baines, 
M.A.  Follow  of  Christ's  (College,  the  Rev. 
.Tohn  Gibson,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Sidney 
College,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Isaacson, 
M.  A.  Fellow  ol'  St.  John's  College,  were 
appointed  Examiners  for  the  Classical  Tri- 
pos, 1830.  Same  day  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
f^odington,  the  Rev.  Fidward  Baines,  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  Paley,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  (College,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  were 
appointed  Examiners  of  the  Junior  Sophs 
in  the  ensuing  Lent  'I'erm. 

Dec.  9. 

A  Grace  to  the  following  effect  passed 
the  Senate : — 

'l"o  appoint  the  \' ice-Chancellor  and  the 
other  Trustees  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Professor  Henslow,  Mr.  Peacock  of  Tri- 
nity, Mr.  Hildyard  of  Trinity  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Garnons  of  Sidney  College,  a  Syn- 
dicate to  consider  of  tlie  best  means  of  re- 
moving the  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  report 
to  the  Senate  before  the  Division  of  tlie 
next  Terra. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Lord  St.  John, 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  Hon.  Adam  Duncan 
(eldest  son  of  Lord  Duncan),  and  Sir 
Jacob  Preston,  Bt.  have  been  admitted  of 
Trinity  College. 

The  following  communication  has  been 
made  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  : — 

"  Sidney  Lodge,  Nov.  25. 

"  The  Vice-Chancellor  begs  to  inform 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  he  has 
directed  all  the  designs,  plans  and  esti- 
mates, which  he  has  received  for  the  New 
Library  and  other  Public  Buildings,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Public  Library  for  general 
inspection." 

The  Syndicate  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  arrangements  concerning  the  "  Old 
Court  lately  purchased  of  King's  College," 
have  reported  to  the  Senate  — 

"  That  they  unanimously  agree  to  re- 
conunend  Mr.  Cockerell's  Design  (No.  1) 
for  the  New  Library  and  other  Public 
Buildings,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  upon 
the  whole,  best  adapted  to  answer  the 
purposes  which  the  University  have  in 
conten)plation.'' 


Mr,  Lewis  William  Sampson,  of  King's 
College,  has  been  admitted  a  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 
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The  Rev.  William  Caru"*,  B.A.,  Tlionuis 
■Williamson  Peile,  B.A.,  Charles  Perry, 
B.A.,  and  James  Prince  Lee,  B.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  have  been  elected  Fel- 
lows of  that  Society, 

The  Rev.  W.  M,  Heaid,  INI.A.  of  Tri- 
nitj'  College  has  been  appointed  Chaplain 
of  that  Society,  in  place  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Stevenson,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  E.  A,  S(nedley,  M.A,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  has  been  also  appointed 
Chaplain  of  that  Socielv,  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  N.  W.  Gibson,  m!A. 

Francis  Minoch  Randcll,  B.  A.  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  is  elected  a  Travelling 
Bachelor  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late 
Mr,  Worts, 


There  will  be  Congregations  on  the  fol- 
lowing days  of  the  ensuing  Lent  Term  : — ■ 
Saturday. ..  .iM^.  2o,    (A..    B.    Com- 
mencement,) at  ten. 
Wednesday .  .Feb.  10,  at  eleven. 
Friday    . .  .  .Feb.  26,  at  eleven, 
Wednesday  . .  Mar.  10,  at  eleven. 

Friday    Mar.  26,   (A.  M.   Incep- 

tors,)  at  ten. 
Friday    ...  .Apr.  2,  (end  of  Term,)  at 
ten. 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Re- 
sident Members  of  the  University  at  the 
division  of  Michaelmas  Term  : — 

In  Commons.  In  Lodgings. 

Trinity 435  206 

St.  John's 313  185 

Queen's    151  103 

Corpus  Christi..      94  17 

St,  Peter's    93  33 

Caius    87  27 

Christ's     83  15 

Emmanuel    82  12 

Catharine  Hall..      81  48 

Jesus     63  6 

Magdalen     51  3 

Pembroke     ....      51  6 

Clare  Hall    ....      48  0 

Sidney      42  8 

Trinity  Hall 40  1 

King's 40  0 

Downing 17  3 


Total 


1771 


673 


signify  their  intention  of  offering  them- 
selves on  or  before  the  31st  of  December, 
in  a  Latin  Epistle,  to  be  presented  to  the 
several  Electors,  who  are  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  the  Public  Orator,  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Mr,  Graham  of  Christ's 
College,  and  Mr.  Isaacson  of  St.  John's 
College, 


PRIZES, 

SEATONIAN  PRIZE. 

[The  Rents  of  an  Estate  of  £40  per 
annum,  for  the  best  English  Poem  on  a 
Sacred  Subject ;— to  receive  £100  if  the 
Examiners  consider  it  entitled  to  distin- 
guished commmendation.] 

Subject :— "  The  finding  of  Moses." 
Adjudged  to 
Rev.   John    Howard    Marsden,    M.  A. 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 


Pitt  Scholarship. — An  examination  of 
Candidates  for  the  Sch.olarship  upon  this 
Foundation,  lately  held  by  B.  H.  Ken- 
nedy, B.  A.  of  St.  John's  College,  will 
commence  on  Monday,  25th  of  January, 
1830.     The  Candidates  are  required  to 


^uhjfds  for  t^f  rusutng  ¥cav. 

KORRISIAy  I'RIZE. 

[A  Prize   of  £12  to  the  Author  of  the 
best  Prose  Essay  on  a  Sacred  Subject.] 
Subject: — 

"  The  Christian  Religion  the  last  Revela- 
tion to  be  expected  of  the  Will  of  God." 

CHANCELLOR'S  GOLD  MEDAL. 

[For  the  best  English  Poem  by  a  Resi- 
dent Undergraduate  —  English  Heroic 
Verse.] 

Subject : — "  Byzantium." 

N.B.  These  Exercises  are  to  be  sent  ii» 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before 
March  31,  1830,  and  are  not  to  exceed 
200  lines  in  length. 

MEMBERS'   PRIZES. 

[Four  Prizes  of  Fifteen  Guineas  each  ; 
two  are  open  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  not 
of  sufficient  stanfliug  to  take  their  M.A. 
degrees ;  the  other  tuo  to  all  Undergradu- 
ates who  have  not  resided  less  than  seven 
years.] 

Subject  (for  the  Bachelors)  : — 

"  Quanlum  momenti,  ad  itudium  rei  Theo- 
logiccE  promovendum,  habeat  literarum  hu- 
maniorum  cultus  ?'' 

Subject  (for  the  Under  graduates)  : — 
"  Que  sit  forma  itoKiniai;  ad  GrcFcitB  re- 
nascentis  statum  optimi  accommodata  ?" 

N.B.  These  Exercises  are  to  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  April  30,  1830. 
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[Tlirce  Ciold  JMoilals,  of  Five  Guiiieiis 
each,  to  llircc  Undergraduates.  1.  For 
the  best  Greek  Ode  in  imitation  of  Sap- 
p)io.  2.  For  tlic  best  Latin  Ode  in  imi- 
tation of  Horace.  3.  For  the  best  Greek 
and  Liitin  Kpigrams,  the  foiiiier  aflcr  the 
manner  of  llie  Antliolocia,  tlie  latter  after 
the  model  of  Martial.] 

Subject  lor  the 
Greek  Ode,  "  Ihissi  Ltius." 
Latin  Ode,  "  Ci'imtc." 
Greek  K|)igram,  "  ^grescit  medendo." 
Latin  Epigram,  "  Spattis  inclusiis  iiiiquis." 

N.B.  These  Exercises  are  to  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  April  30,  1830.  The  Greek 
Ode  is  not  to  exceed  twent^'-five,  and  the 
Latin  Ode  thirty  stanzas. 


PORSOy  VNIVBIISITr  PRIZK. 

[The  Dividends  of  £iOO  Navy  5  per 
cent,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
Greek  Books,  to  be  given  to  an  Under- 
graduate yearly,  at  the  commencement,  as 
a  Prize  for  Greek  Verses.] 
Subject : — 

"  Bomenand  Juliet,"  Act.  2,  Scene  2. 
Beginning,  "  lie  jests  at  scars,"  &c. 
And  ending,  "  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet." 

N.B.  The  metre  to  be  Tragicum  lara- 
bicum.Trimctrum,  Acatalecticuiii.  These 
Exercises  are  to  be  accentuated  and  ac- 
companied by  a  literal  Latin  prose  version, 
and  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  April  30, 
1830.  Any  Candidate  is  at  liberty  to 
send  in  his  Exercise  printed  or  litho- 
graphed. 
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Art.  I. — Sermons.     By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  oi' 

Rugby   School,   and   late   Fellow   of  Oriel   College,  Oxford. 

London:  Rivingtons.  1829-  8vo.  pp.402.  lOs.  6d. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers,  that,  in  an  early 
period  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  sprung  up  among  tiie  sages, 
and  the  disputers  of  this  world,  a  school  of  philosophy,  known 
by  the  title  of  Eclectic.  The  professors  of  this  sect  (if  sect  it 
might  be  called)  proclaimed  that  their  very  soul  was  weary  of  the 
eternal  wranglings  which  then  disgraced  the  name  of  })hilosophy, — 
that  they  abominated  the  slavish  subjection  in  which  societies 
were  held  to  the  name  of  their  original  dictators, — that  they  be- 
held with  anguish  and  disniay  the  havoc  which  the  genius  of  scep- 
ticism was  making  in  the  degenerate  ranks  of  the  established  fra- 
ternities of  wisdom, — and  that  it  was  high  time  to  see  whether  the 
various  disputants  had  not,  among  them,  torn  Truth  to  pieces, 
each  retaining  some  bleeding  joint  or  member  in  their  possession, 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  captivating  than  the  candour  and 
sincerity  which  these  views  seemed  to  imply.  A  principle  of  im- 
partial and  liberal  selection  could  hardly  fail,  it  was  presumed,  to 
place  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  institutes  of  every  other  class  of 
thinkers,  within  the  reach  of  honest  and  laborious  inquiry:  and  so 
powerful  were  the  seductions  of  this  reformation,  that  Christianity 
itself  was  unable  to  refuse  the  offer  of  its  alliance.  The  charms 
of  free  inquiry  were  found  to  be  irresistible  by  several  among 
the  Christian  sages,  who,  although  they  were  Presbyters  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  could  never  prevail  on  themselves  to  abandon 
the  cloak  of  the  philosopher. 

At  last,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  appeared  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas,  the  most  illustrious  doctor  of  the  new  school.  His 
genius  appears  to  have  been  adventurous  and  comprehensive.     He 
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was  not  roiiliiit  witli  < ollriliiiLi,  I'u)!!!  among  the  lubhisii  of  other 
.svslenis,  tlie  seattereil  limbs  and  frau:ments  of  truth,  iu  the  vain 
hope  of  "  moulding  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness 
and  perfection."  The  heaven-taught*  man  adopted  a  method  of 
in(oni|>araljly  greater  boldness  and  ingeimity.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  all  the  philosophical  and  religious  systems  then  extant  in 
the  known  world, — from  the  monsters  and  prodigies  of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  superstitions,  to  the  heavenly  form  of  the  Christian 
levehilion  itself, — and  to  have  tossed  them  all,  as  it  were,  into  one 
vast  anil  nnslic  caiddron,  in  the  persuasion  that,  byhelpot  a  pow- 
erful and  transcendent  alchemy,  he  could  extract  from  the  com- 
pound the  pure  uniform  essence  of  truth;  each  ingredient — the 
(iospol  not  t^cepteil — depositing  a  certain  capul  morhnuji  of  error 
and  absurility!  The  result  of  this  unhallowed  experiment  is  but 
too  well  known.  Inhere  arose  from  this  "  charmed  pot"  a  swarm 
of  mischievous  and  "  artiiicial  sprites,"  which,  for  ages  after, 
luuuiled  the  Christian  Clunch,  and  of  which  some,  to  this  hour, 
perhaps,  are  feebly  lingering  in  the  rear  of  that  darkness,  which 
has  lon<>-  been  retiring  before  the  light  of  modern  civilization  and 
intelligence. 

Our  readers  will  very  probably  ask,  what  on  earth  have  the 
history  and  the  eftects  of  the  Ivlcctic  Philosophy  to  do  with  the 
Sermons  of  J)r.  Arnold,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Archi- 
didasculusof  Rugby  School?  To  this  question  we  can  only  reply, 
by  stating,  tliat  in  our  progress  through  this  volume,  there  came 
across  ns,  as  we  imagined,  certain  breathings  of  the  same  liberal 
spirit  which  lirst  animated  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  We  fan- 
cied that  we  could  sometimes  perceive  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  deal  with  certain  existing  varieties  of  system  and  opinion,  by 
tumbling  them  all  into  the  Eclectic  cauldron,  and  there  submit- 
ting them  to  a  process  somewhat  resembling  the  Armiionian  ana- 
lysis :  all  this,  too,  in  a  full  reliance  of  the  operator  on  his  own 
dexterity  and  science;  and  in  the  firm  persuasion  that,  when  the 
earthy  and  worthless  sediment  should  be  precipitated,  the  pure 
and  genuine  principles  of  Christian  unity  and  holiness  woidd  be 
extricated  from  all  pernicious  and  degrading  combinations  !  These 
notions  and  apprehensions  did,  we  confess,  at  times,  potently 
assail  us,  while  engaged  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Arnold;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  we,  at  last,  found  ourselves  absorbed  in 
somewhat  comfortless  and  dismal  speculation  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  original  Eclectic  school,  and  its  eventual  influence  on  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible.  And  the  whole  history  of  that  fatal  attempt  to 
f^ncretize  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  with  the  elements  of 
hilosophy  and  vain  deceit,  seemed  to  furnish,  throughout,  a  tre- 
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niendous  commentary  on  this  text, — that  schemes,  which  begin 
with  the  most  ardent  profession  of  liberality,  and  candour,  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  are  often  found  to  end  in  portentous  con- 
fusion, and  desperate  corruption  of  the  truth! 

So  much  for  our  reveries  on  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  ancient 
times!  Having  said  thus  much,  however,  we  are  bound  not  to  lose 

^  .         .  ... 

another  moment  in  proclaiming,  that  the  misgivmgs  which,  now 
and  then,  came  over  us,  during  our  examination  of  these  Sermons, 
was  never  occasioned  by  the  preacher's  want  of  faithfulness  in 
setting  forth  the  essential  and  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The 
genius  of  the  Eclectic  sect  is  not  suffered  by  him  to  rush  in  upon 
this  sacred  precinct.  In  this  department  of  his  duty  he  is  uncom- 
promising, even  to  severity.  There  is  here  no  insidious  attempt 
to  dilute  or  adulterate  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  reader  to  open  the  volume  without  finding  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  teacher,  prepared  for  a  fearless  conflict 
with  the  "  strong  man,"  who  fortifies  himself  in  the  carnal  and 
worldly  heart:  and  anxious,  in  the  strength  of  his  Master,  to 
wrestle  with  the  intruder  till  he  has  chained  and  spoiled  him.  It 
will,  further,  be  found,  that  here  is  no  "ostentation  vain  of  fleshly 
arm;"  no  ambitious  display  of  those  literary  resources  with  which 
an  accomplished  scholar  may  legitimately  arm  himself  for  an  en- 
counter with  the  adversaries  of  the  Living  God.  The  champion 
appears,  indeed,  almost  to  prefer  going  forth,  like  the  son  of 
Jesse,  with  his  sling  and  his  pebble,  and  purposely  to  cast  away 
all  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  from  his  spiritual  warfare.  He 
professes,  in  his  preface,  that  his  object  has  been  to  grapple  at 
once  with  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  his  hearer;  and 
that,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  has  abjured  all  pretensions  on 
the  score  of  style,  and  this  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  chargeable 
with  homeliness  and  defect  of  skill.  Points  of  criticism,  or  diffi- 
cult questions  of  theology,  he  has  deliberately  avoided.  The  dis- 
courses, he  tells  us,  "  are  directly  practical;"  and  adds,  that  "  it 
has  been  his  endeavour,  in  all  of  them,  to  enforce  what  may  be 
called  peculiarly  Christian  practice — that  is,  such  a  perfection  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  should  inspire  to 
the  enlightened  understandings  and  willing  hearts  of  those  whom 
Christ  redeemed,  and  who  are  now  no  longer  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace." — Preface,  p.  iv. 

In  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  it  will  appear  that  the 
preacher  has  set  before  his  congregation  a  very  lofty  standard  of 
Christian  morals.  He  faithfully  and  urgently  presses  upon  their 
attention  how  grievously  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  generally 
fall  below  the  measure  of  a  perfect  man — below  the  stature,  and 
the  strength,  and  the  fulness  of  a  Christian  :  anil  in  doing  this  he 
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is.  iiiMimsliou.ihlv,  Uillilliiiu;  «»iii;  of  the  liisl  duties  of  a  prcuclier 
of  Cliiistian  liighteousiiess.  Nevertheless,  while  wc  render  the 
amplest  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  this 
j)ait  of  his  oflire,  we  crave  permission  to  exjiress  our  doubts  whe- 
liier  his  anxiety  to  be  f'uuiid  faithful  in  this  matter,  has  always 
been  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  discretion.  For  ourselves, 
we  nuist  avow,  that  we  have  frequently  risen  from  his  statements 
with  feelings  widely  dilVerent  from  those  with  which  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Bible.  The  devout  and  attentive  study  of  the 
Scriptures  can  never  fail  to  leave  us  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
found humility  and  self-abasement;  but  this  lowliness  of  heart  is 
al\\avs,  more  or  less,  accompanied  and  relieved  by  a  sense  of  hea- 
venly animation  and  energy.  The  hones  tchich  are  hroketi,  never- 
theless rejoice.  But  the  general  result  of  Dr.  Arnold's  repre- 
sentations struck,  us  as  being,  in  this  respect,  occasionally,  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  mild 
and  tender  spirit  of  the  Saviour  seemed  frequently  to  be  wanting. 
The  preacher  is  honestly  intent  on  breaking  the  proud  and 
worldly  spirit,  but  sometimes  appears  to  forget  that  he  may  be 
crushing  the  bruised  reed.  While  he  is  labouring  to  consign  us 
to  the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom,  he  little  suspects,  perhaps, 
that  his  style  of  preaching  too  often  gendereth  unto  bondage,  Tiie 
contrast  between  Christian  perfection,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  Christian  world,  is  so  formidably  represented,  and  insisted 
upon  with  such  incessant  urgency,  as  often  to  send  a  deadly  de- 
jection into  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  and  well  nigh  to  blight 
our  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

That  the  portion  of  any  Christian  community  which  appears  to 
be  animated  by  a  deep  and  vital  sense  of  their  religion,  is  de- 
plorably limited,  no  faithful  preacher  will  attempt  to  disguise. 
Nevertheless,  we  venture,  without  scruple,  to  question  the  expe- 
diency of  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  this  appalling  fact.  The 
consideration  is  absolutely  overpowering  when  brought  out,  as  it 
frequently  is  by  Dr.  Arnold,  into  such  menacing  and  terrible 
relief. 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  affords,  as  we  conceive,  but  little 
countenance  to  this  iteration.  When  asked  if  few  should  be  saved, 
his  reply  was — St  live  to  enter  in  at  the  at  rait  gate;  an  answer 
evidently  designed  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  every  individual 
Christian.  And  if  he  were  at  this  moment  present  among  us,  and 
we  were  to  point  to  the  multitude  of  his  iniquitous  and  ungodly 
followers,  and  to  inquire  of  him — Lord  what  shall  these  men  do  ? 
He  would  probably  say  to  us,  as  he  did  to  the  inquisitive  Apostle, 
what  is  that  to  thee,—folloio  thou  me.  While  we  are  climbing 
the  steep  and  narrow  way,  it  is  perhaps  safer  for  us  to  avert  our 
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eyes,  for   the  most  part,  from  those  mysterious  and  ajiparently 
austere  dispensations,   the  depths   of  which  might  peradventure 
make  our  heads  dizzy,  and  our  hearts  faint.     This  habit  of  difH- 
dence  and  caution  is  entirely  congenial  with  the  moderate  spirit 
of  the  Enghsh  church ;  and  we  were,  accordingly,  concerned   to 
find  in  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Arnold,  indications  and  traces  of  ano- 
ther school,  with  which  that  caution  has  found  but  little  grace. 
Preachers,  we  know,  there  are,  who  have  brought  themselves  to 
contemplate,  not  merely  with  lowly  resignation,  but  almost  with 
arrogant  complacency,  the  probable  consignment  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  to  eternal  perdition ;  till,  at  last,  in  the  drunkemiess 
of  spiritual   pride,  they  have  been   ready  to  join  with  Owen  in 
calling  on  "  the  Heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein"  to  curse  the 
faithless  and  the  reprobate.     And  the  i-esult  of  all  this  is, — on  the 
part  of  the  humble  and  tender-spirited,  a  desponding  sense  of  the 
littleness  of  the  Christian  flock, — in  those  of  harder  natures,  an 
unfeeling  exultation  in  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  few  —  and, 
lastly,  in  the  vast  residue,  a  reckless  and  audacious  confidence  in 
their  own  strength.     The  view  of  their  own  overwhelming  num- 
bers gives  boldness  to  the  children  of  disobedience ;  till,  at  last, 
they  loudly  spurn  at  a  system  of  Moral  Government,  which,  they 
are  incessantly  told,  is  to  be  glorified  in  the  destruction  of  all  but 
a  diminutive  and  favoured  remnant.     We  submit,  therefore,  that 
the  more  hopeful  method  is,  for  the  preacher  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  closely  to  the  conscience  of  each  individual ; 
to  urge  him  to  perseverance  in  the  rugged  and  narrow  path ;   but 
not  to  press  him,  as  is  frequently  done,  almost  above  mcasine  and 
beyond  strength,  with  the   fearful  contemplation,  that  all  but  a 
very  little  company  are  hastening  along  the  broad  road  that  leadeth 
to  destruction  !     Treatment  like  this  has  often  a  tendency  either 
to  break  the  spirit,  or  desperately  to  exasperate  and  harden  it. 

Our  deep  and  cordial  respect  for  the  piety  of  Dr.  Arnold  has 
added  poignancy  to  the  regret  with  which  we  further  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  remark,  that  he  has  occasionally  fallen  into  an  appli- 
cation of  the  language  of  Scripture,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  at 
least  productive  of  confusion ;  and  which,  moreover,  tends  to 
deepen  the  gloom  that  sometimes  hangs  over  his  doctrine.  Is  it, 
lor  instance,  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  with  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  to  describe  as  children  oj  wrath,  all 
those  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  are  living  in  dis- 
regard or  violation  of  their  holy  profession  ?*  We  were  bj/  nature, 
says  the  Apostle,  addressing  the  whole  Ephesian  church  col 
lectively,  children  of  lurath,  even  as  others;  implying  manifestly 
that  they  were  children  of  wrath  no  longer.     "  Being  by  nature 
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born  in  sin"  (says  our  Catechism)  "  and  l/ic  cliiUhai  oj  wrath, 
wo   arc   hereby"   (that  is,  by  tlie   inward    and    spiritual    ^raco  ot" 
ba|)tism)   "  made  the  children  of  grace."     Can  it,  then,  be  pro- 
perly said  of  any  one  who  has  received  that  grace,  that  he  is  a 
i/iild  of'  width  in   the  sense  contemplated  by  the  Apostle,  and, 
after  him,  by  our  own  church  .'      Persons  there   undoubtedly  may 
be,  and  too  iVequently  arc,  in  the  visible  Church,  who  "  in  regard 
of  their  inward  disposition  of  mind,  yea,  of  external  conversation, 
yea,  even  of  some  parts  of  their  very  profession,  are,  most  worthily, 
both  hateful  in  the  sight  of  (Jod  himself,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sounder  part  of  the  visible  Church,  most  execrable."*     But  even 
of  the  veriest  miscreant,  on  whom  the  waters  of  regeneration  have 
been  poured,  to  all  appearance,  utterly  in  vain, — even  of  such  one 
we  are  scarcely  warranted  to  declare  tirat  he  is  a  chi/d  of  wrath, 
but  rather  that,  at  every  moment  of  his  life,  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  linallv  becoming  so.     Of  a  sinner,  who  dies  and  makes 
no  sign,  we  might,  perhaps,  venture  to  pronounce,  that  he  expned, 
as  he  was  born,  under  the  burden  of  that  wrath  which   the  first 
transgression  brought  upon  mankind,  aggravated  sevenfold  by  the 
load  of  actual  and  unrepented  transgression.     But  certainly  the 
theology  of  the  Church  of  England  proclaims  no  man  in  her  com- 
munion to  be  a  child  of  wrath,  so  long  as  there  remains  either  hope 
or  possibility  of  his  being  reclaimed  to  the  blessedness  of  a  chi/d 
of  grace.     We,  therefore,  cannot  but  regret  that  the  language  of 
one  of  her  ministers  should,  in  this  respect,  be  so  directly  at 
variance  with  her  Sciiptural  charity  and  wisdom. 

Another  instance  of  disputable  exposition  may  be  found  in 
Sermon  XII.  The  general  tendency  of  this  discourse  is  ad- 
mirable. Its  text  is  Rom.  vi.  14. — "  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  laic,  hut  under  grace  T  and  its 
purpose  is  to  show  that  a  genuine  and  sincere  Christian  obeys 
God,  not  so  much  from  fear  of  violating  his  commandments,  as 
from  delight  in  fulfilling  them.  In  illustrating  this  position,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Arnold  commences  by  a  definition  of  law,  which  we 
cannot  allow  to  pass  wholly  without  question. — "  By  the  word 
law  the  Apostle  means  any  rule  of  life  which  puts  a  restraint  on 
our  natural  inclination,  and  which  we  obey  through  fear,  and  with 
an  effort."  Now  can  this  definition  be  just?  Can  it  be  proper 
to  mix  up  the  motive  to  obedience  with  the  essence  of  the  rule  ? 
Does  a  law  cease  to  be  such,  because  it  is  obeyed  willingly,  and 
without  effort?  The  law  says  "  thou  shall  not  kill;"  and  is  not 
this  equally  a  law  to  all,  whether  to  Howard  the  philanthropist, 
or  to  Burke  the  wholesale  and  practised  murderer? 

It  is  true  that  the  Apostle  says, — the  I^aw  tvas  not  made  for  a 
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righteous  man,  bat  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient, J'ur  the  ungodlj/ 
and  for  sinners,  for  the  unhdi/  and  profane.  But  tliis  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  a  popular  and  striking  mode  of  saying,  that  if  u 
perfectly  righteous  man  could  be  found,  the  sanctions  of  a  written 
law  would  be  needless  for  him ;  he  would,  in  the  highest  sense, 
be  a  law  unto  himself;  and,  if  the  human  race  had  retained  their 
moral  perfection,  the  promulgation  of  a  formal  and  positive  com- 
mandment would  have  been  comparatively  useless.  But  man 
having  now  lost  that  perfection,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that 
"  Revelation  should  lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in 
opposition  to  appearances;  but  that  to  the  instructions  of  infinite 
wisdom,  infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.'"*  But  how 
can  it  follow  from  this,  that  the  rule  thus  revealed  must  lose  its 
imperative  or  prohibitory  character,  in  every  instance,  in  which  it 
happens  to  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  inclination  of  the 
individual  who  is  under  its  dominion? 

In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse  the  preacher  enforces  his 
views  by  the  following  passage  from  Gal.  v.  4.  Christ  is  become  of 
none  effect  to  you,  as  manij  of  you  as  would  be  acquitted  by  the 
latv ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace : — a  sentence  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  without  the  slightest  application  to  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Sermon.  It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  verses,  that  the 
Apostle  is  here  speaking  with  reference  te  the  pernicious  notion, 
that  the  Gospel  was  merely  suppletory  to  Judaism,  and  that  the 
rite  of  circumcision  w  as  the  only  effectual  entrance  to  the  Christian 
dispensation ;  and  he  contends  that  this  notion  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  an  utter  renunciation  of  Christianity.  If,  says  he, 
you  will  insist  on  the  necessity  and  the  efHcacy  of  circumcision,  I 
tell  you  that,  by  so  doing,  you  fall  away  from  the  oeconomy  of 
Grace,  and  place  yourselves,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  under 
the  complete  dominion  of  the  Jewish  system.  All  this  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  as  addressed  to  the  Galatians,  under  their  peculiar 
circumstances;  but  what  endless  confusion  must  result  from  the 
application  of  such  a  passage  to  a  Christian  community  at  the 
present  day  !  The  Galatian  Church  was  in  danger  of  a  principle 
which  involved  a  virtual,  apostasy  from  the  faith.  But  with  what 
safety,  or  what  charity,  can  it  be  said  of  the  unworthier  members 
of  a  modern  congregation  that  they  have  fallen  from  grace,  that 
they  are  no  better  than  apostates,  and  that  they  must  henceforth 
stand  or  fall  by  tlie  unmitigated  letter  of  the  law? 

*'  My  brethren,"  Dr.  Arnold  proceeds,  "  when  we  read  about  the  Law 
in  the  New  Testament,  let  us  not  think  that  it 'does  not  concern  us  now; 
that  it  relates  only  to  circumcision,  and  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews,  which  we  do  not  practise ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  cannot  be 
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Under  the  Law.      We  can  be,  and  too  many  of  us  arc,  under  tlic  Law, 

In  these  few  lines  truth  anil  error  seem  to  be  very  curiously  in- 
terwoven. It  is  true  that  the  Law  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment embraces  nuich  more  than  the  more  ritual  of  .Indaism.  It 
is  moreover  tine  that,  not  only  ina/iij  Christians,  but  that  all  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  still  under 
the  Law  :  for  even  by  the  best  of  them  the  divine  conmiandments 
are  occasionallv  violated;  and  no  commandment  can  be  violated 
without  couunitting  sin.  But  it  is  not,  surely,  correct  to  say,  of 
an  imperfect,  unstable,  or  careless  Christian,  that  he  is  under  the 
Lmv,  in  a  sense  opposed  to  his  being  under  Grace.  He  is  not 
muler  the  Law,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  St.  Paul.  lie  is 
under  a  dift'erent  economy  ;  and  is  to  be  considered  and  addressed 
as  so  remaining,  until  he  has  placed  himself  beyond  its  pale,  by 
iinal  impenitence,  or  by  open  and  direct  apostasy. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  modern  preachers  would  be 
content  to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul  himself,  as  exhibited 
in  the  very  chapter  from  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  taken  his  text. 
The  Apostle  there  addresses  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church 
co/lectiveli/.  He  conjures  them  not  to  yield  up  their  members  to 
sin,  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness;  but  unto  God,  as  instru- 
ments of  holiness.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them,  (not,  like  his 
present  expositor,  that  many  of  them,  although  adopted  into  the 
Church  of  God,  were  still  under  the  Law, — but)  without  distinc- 
tion or  exception,  that  they  were  all  no  longer  under  the  Law, 
but  under  Grace;  under  a  system  of  virtue  and  efiicacy  sufficient 
to  deliver  them  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  if  not  wholly  to  relieve 
them  from  its  molestations.  And  yet,  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
travagant than  the  notion  that  the  Christian  community  at  Rome, 
more  than  that  of  Corinth,  was  free  from  members  who  were 
Malking  nnworthily  of  their  holy  vocation.  Why,  then,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  is  a  Christian  minister  at  the  present  day  to 
speak  of  any  portion  of  his  congregation  in  language  from  which 
St.  Paul  abstained,  when  addressing  a  large  body  of  Christian 
converts,  who,  notwithstanding  their  profession,  were  still  in 
need  of  such  urgent  exhortations  to  purity  and  holiness? 

According  to  the  views  and  notions  of  the  Apostle,  a  man  is 
living  under  the  law,  when  he  has  nothing  but  the  letter  of  the 
law  to  look  to;  when  he  has  no  promise  of  spiritual  aid  to  give 
animation  and  steadiness  to  his  obedience ;  when  he  has  no  as- 
surance that  his  repentance  for  transgression  of  the  law  will  be 
graciously  accepted.  Over  such  persons  sin  may  very  properly 
be  said  to  exercise  dominion ;  for  they  have  no  offer  ol  lieavenly 
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support  against  the  violence  of  their  passions,  no  whispers  of 
comfort  to  assuaoe  the  horrors  of  their  bondaoe !  And  such 
would  be  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  to  the  end  of  time,  if  they 
were  never  to  be  brought  under  the  economy  of  grace.  But 
whon  once  a  man  is  brought  under  this  better  dispensation,  when 
he  is  federally  invested  with  a  right  to  claim  its  promises  and 
blessings,  what  strange  perplexity  must  result  from  speaking  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  still  remaining  under  the  power  of  any  former 
dispensation?  It  may  be  very  proper  for  a  preacher  to  tell  his 
hearers,  that  they  may  sin  themselves  into  an  eventual  forfeiture 
of  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  but  it  is  contrary  to 
scripture,  to  charity,  and  to  common  sense,  to  pronounce  of  any 
man  that  he  has  actually  been  transferred  from  that  covenant  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  law,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  forfeiture 
has  been  certainly  incurred. 

The  whole  complexion,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Arnold's  divinity  seems 
to  us  to  betray  the  nurture  and  the  training  rather  of  the  puritanical 
and  sectarian  school,  than  that  of  the  great  masters  and  doctors 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  appears  to  think  that  he  cannot 
faithfully  discharge  his  responsibility  as  a  Christian  minister, 
without  representing  those  who  are  living  in  apparent  disregard 
of  their  baptismal  vows  as  persons  who  have  not  been  taken  into 
covenant  with  God,  or  else  as  persons  who  have  positively  ab- 
jured that  covenant.  He  intimates  that  they  "  who  are  not 
walking  according  to  the  Christian  love  which  the  inward  man 
approves,  cannot  reckon  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Hock  of 
the  good  Shepherd."*  He  urges  that  there  is  "  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  Christian  and  the  xiiiconverted  man — between 
the  heir  of  heaven  and  the  servant  of  the  Devil. "f  He  therefore 
(unless  we  grossly  misapprehend  him)  virtually  contends  for  no 
less  than  this,  that  the  reception  of  a  child  into  the  congregation 
of  Christ's  flock  is  a  mere  nullity  until  it  shall  appear,  beyond  all 
question,  that  his  life  is  conformable  to  this  beginning;  that  the 
titles  of  "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  are,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
prematurely,  and  almost  presumptuously,  bestowed  by  the  Church; 
and  that  the  very  name  of  Christian  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be 
withheld,  wherever  the  life  of  the  individual  assimilates  him  to 
heathens,  who  have  never  entered  the  pale  of  the  Church,  or  to 
professed  infidels,  who  have  violently  broken  out  of  it.  All  this 
harmonizes  admirably  with  the  divinity  of  a  certain  school,  but  is, 
undeniably,  at  variance  with  the  sober,  cautious,  and  charitable 
spirit  of  our  Church. 
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A  ilivino  ol  lui"  conumiiiioii,  wc  slioulil  iiiuigiiic,  woiilil  liartlly 
dare  to  :«rtiiin  o(  any  of  his  people,  that  ihey  belong-  not  to  the 
llock  of  Christ,  seeing  that  they  have  all  been  "  regenerate  with 
the  lloly  Spirit,  leceived  by  adoption  for  cliiUhen  of  God,  and 
incorpoiated  into  His  holy  Chnrcli.'*  Neither  will  he  presume 
to  declare  of  any  portion  of  them,  that  they  have  altogether  ceased 
to  be  Christians;  well  knowing,  that  even  the  act  of  Exconniui- 
nieation  "  neither  shutleth  out  fion)  the  Ujystical,  nor  clean  fiom 
the  visible  Church,  but  only  from  ieIlowshi[)  with  the  visible  ui 
holy  )itcs."'t'  But  though  he  does  not  venture  thus  to  address 
them,  he  will  not  shun  to  tell  them  this,  that.  Christians  as  they 
are,  their  pri\  ileges  and  blessings,  if  now  trodden  untler  foot,  will 
only  rise  up  to  aggravate  their  condemnation  hereafter,  and  that 
it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  (Jomorrah,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  them.  And  can  it  be  rationally  contended 
that  the  preaciier,  who  takes  this  ground,  assails  ungodliness  and 
vice  from  a  position  less  advantageous,  and  conuuanding,  than 
that  which  is  selected  by  the  tactics  of  another  class  of  teachers? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  lousing  the  dull 
hearts  of  degenerate  Christians,  but  by  denunciations  which  seem 
almost  to  annul  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  by  thundeis  more 
exterminating  than  the  voice  of  excommunication  itself? 

The  vigour,  witii  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  sometimes  vaulted 
over  the  boundaries  of  moderation,  is  no  where,  perhaps,  more 
remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  the  xviith  Sermon,];  in  which,  after 
observing  that  there  are  "  many  persons  who,  not  disclaiming  tlu; 
name  of  Christians  altogether,  have  yet  no  clear  knowledge  of 
what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,"  he  exclaims,  "  would  that  they 
would  take  one  side  or  the  other;  that  they  would  either  be  the 
servants  of  Christ  in  earnest,  or  renounce  him  openly,  and  say  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus  of  Nazaretli,  or  his  salvation  ! 
Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  all  its 
false  friends  were  to  declare  themselves  its  enemies."  We  pi  olest 
that,  to  our  apprehensions,  there  is  something  of  temerity  in  this 
-wish,  which,  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  an  enthusiast,  would  al- 
most make  us  shudder.  For  let  us  imagine  the  vow  of  the 
preacher  to  be  heard.  Let  us  suppose  that  all,  who,  at  any  given 
time,  are  nearly  ignorant  of  the  essentials  of  their  religion,  were 
openly  and  avowedly  to  desert  the  ranks  of  Christianity:  what  is 
the  spectacle  wliich,  in  that  case,  would  be  exhibited  throughout 
the  communities  of  Christendom?  Why,  neither  more  or  less 
than  this; — that  on  the  one  side  we  should  have  the  company  of 
the  "  true  believers,"  and  on  the  other  side  the  whole  assemblage 
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o(  persons  who  might  come  under  the  description  of  the  "  false 
friends  of  Christ;"  including  every  imaginable  variety  of  character 
which  falls  short  of  a  consistent  profession  of  the  Gospel, — from 
the  irresolute,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  unstable,  down  to  the 
scandalous  professor,  and  the  disguised  injidel.  And  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  thus  building  up  a  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween the  best  and  sincerest  believers,  and  the  rest  of  the  world? 
What, — but  that  we  should  have  a  vast  portion  of  society  perma- 
nently cut  off  from  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  Christianity ! 
The  false  or  doubtful  friends  of  Christ,  having  now  finally  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  his  true  followers,  would  cease  to  frequent 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful.  They  would  never  hear  the  word 
of  doctrine  or  of  exhortation.  They  would  have  shut  themselves 
out  from  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  They  would  be  jiublicly 
and  solemnly  pledged  to  unbelief.  Their  hearts  would  be  sealed 
against  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which,  otherwise,  might  win 
them  back  from  tiieir  fatal  alienation;  and  they  would  probably 
be  fixed,  to  their  life's  end,  among  the  desperate  adversaries  of 
their  Redeemer!  The  existing  condition  of  things  is  oppressive 
and  discouraging  enough;  but  it  is  a  state  of  millennial  bliss 
compared  with  that  which  would  probably  follow.',  if  Heaven,  in 
its  wrath,  were  to  listen  to  the  vows  of  our  preacher.  The  un- 
faithful and  double-minded  Christian  is,  now,  perpetually  and 
closely  confronted  with  the  principles  which  he  professes.  The 
controversy  of  the  Lord  is  urgently  and  openly  carried  on  against 
his  duplicity.  The  offices  and  ministrations  of  religion  are  loudly 
and  incessantly  appealing  to  the  vows  he  has  made  against  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  ;  so  that,  at  last,  the  Word  of  God 
may,  peradventure,  sink  into  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  and 
awaken  the  slumbering  fires  of  spiritual  life  within  him.  In- 
stances like  these  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  Church  as  it 
now  is  constituted;  but  instances  like  these  never  could  occur  if 
Christian  communities  were  to  undergo  the  purgation  contem- 
plated by  our  reformer.  Corrupt  and  godless  as  ihe  world  may 
now  be,  it  would,  by  this  system,  only  be  consigned  to  a  depravity 
still  more  widely  wasteful,  and  more  frightfully  incorrigible. 

The  blessed  effects  of  public  Christian  communion  on  many  a 
character,  which  might  otherwise  fall  into  virtual  apostasy,  must 
have  been  absent  from  the  mind  of  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  this  wish.  He  seems  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  Christian 
society  at  some  given  period ;  he  perceives  that,  at  that  precise 
moment,  there  must  be  some  members  of  the  Church  to  whom 
Christianity  can  be  little  better  than  a  name;  he  forgets  what 
might  be  done  for  those  decaying,  and  apparently  withered 
branches,  by  further  connection  with  the  trunk;  and  he  exclaims:, 
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Oil !   tliat  lliov  wrio  at  onco  cut  oflf  and  cast  away  from  the  tice, 
iVoin  wliuii  tlicy  ticcm  to  be  deriviiii;"  no  clement  ot  life! 

We  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  Dr.  Arnold  should  deplore  the 
present  condition  of  the  world.  Steadily  and  incessantly  contem- 
plated, it  is,  we  must  confess,  suflicient  almost  to  crush  the  stur- 
diest faith,  ami  to  extinguish  the  brightest  hope.  J5ut,  even 
though  faith  and  hoj>e  should  be  on  the  point  of  failing,  yet  charity 
never  faileth  ;  and  to  the  charity  of  the  Christian  household  we 
might  safely  appeal  against  this  proposal  for  bettering  the  pro- 
s[)eets  of  mankinil.  Nay;  we  would  appeal  to  the  discretion  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  preacher  himself.  Can  he,  in  his  heart 
believe,  that,  if  his  wish  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  tend  to 
the  stability,  or  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  Christ?  Can  he 
be  blind  to  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  a  schism  in  the 
social  fabric  ?  Could  he  bear  to  see — not  only  all  the  atheism 
and  impiety  in  the  world  arranged  in  open  and  furious  enmity 
against  the  Christian  cause,  but  all  the  lukevvarmness,  and  the 
carelessness — all  the  ignorance,  and  worldliness  of  mankind, — con- 
verted into  positive  and  active  hostility,  and  united  in  the  same 
dreadful  confederacy  for  the  subversion  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom ?  It  may  be  true  that  multitudes  are  living  in  a  state  that 
seems  almost  to  imply  a  total  abandonment  of  the  Gospel.  But 
let  us  ask  ourselves — what  would  the  Apostles  do,  if  they  were 
now  on  earth,  to  preach  to  degenerate  Christian  communities? 
Would  they  give  expression  to  a  desire  that  all  who,  at  any  given 
time,  may  be  living  without  any  depth  of  Christian  feeling  or  con- 
viction, should  at  once  be  separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful, 
and  thus,  from  unsteady  friends,  should  be  converted  into  invete- 
rate aliens  and  adversaries  ?  Would  they  not  rather,  as  they  did 
in  primitive  times,  address  collective  societies  by  the  common 
title  of  believers? — and  this,  even  while  they  were  grappling  with 
the  consciences  of  the  unfaithful; — while  admonishing  the  un- 
worthy, that  destruction  must  be  the  end  of  those  who,  professing 
themselves  Christians,  yet  persist,  to  the  last,  in  living  like  ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ.  And,  if  so,  should  we  not  listen  with 
extreme  jealousy  and  caution  to  those  who  profess  to  teach  us  a 
more  excellent  way  ? 

The  degree  to  which  the  peculiar  notions  of  Dr.  Arnold  have 
wrought  themselves  into  the  whole  texture  of  his  speculations,  is 
signally  exemplified  in  the  Seventh  Sermon,  in  which  he  has  con- 
founded the  visible  with  the  invisible  Church ;  or  rather  (if  we 
rightly  comprehend  him)  has  virtually  denied  that  what  men  call 
the  visible  Church  is  anything  better  than  a  sort  of  perilous  and 
hollow  confederacy  between  Christ  and  Belial.  "  The  Christian 
unity,"  he  tells  us,  "  was   originally  a   unity  of  goodness,  and 
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affection  of  good  men  for  one  another,  because  tlicy  mutually 
loved  God.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  changed  for  another  sort  of 
unity,  in  which  bad  men  could  also  be  partakers,  then  the  unity, 
of  which  St.  Paul  spoke  so  earnestly,  was  lost ;  and  men  ceased 
to  be  one  with  each  other  in  the  Father  and  the  Son."  He  then 
proceeds  to  pourtray  the  evils  which  have  rushed  into  the  world 
in  consequence  of  this  departure  from  Christian  iniitij  ;  and  to 
assert  that  the  abuse  has  actually  averted  and  defeated,  if  we  so 
may  speak,  the  gracious  designs  of  Providence,  and  thrown  the 
world  back  into  a  condition  very  little,  if  at  all  better,  than  the 
worst  darkness  of  heathenism.  And  then — "  Is  this,"  he  asks, 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  where  every  thought,  and 
word,  and  deed,  are  brought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ .'" 

We  have,  here,  a  notion  of  Christian  unity  which  seems  almost 
to  revive  the  Novatian  heresy,  and  the  schism  of  the  Donatists. 
The  Novatians  held  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  a  society  distin- 
guished by  universal  innocence  and  virtue  ;  and  maintained  that, 
consequently,  no  repentance  could  ever  restore  a  heinous  offender 
to  her  communion.  Something  of  a  similar  spirit  was  manifested 
by  the  Donatist  schisniatics;  for  they  relied  on  the  language  of 
the  Apostolic  Creed  to  prove,  that  any  practice,  at  variance  with 
holiness,  destroys  the  pretensions  of  a  community  to  the  character 
of  a  Church.  In  like  manner  Dr.  Arnold  appears  to  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  there  can  be  no  true  Christian  unity  in  any 
society  on  earth,  unless  its  members  are  all  distinctly  conscious  of 
being  engaged  in  "  one  common  strife,  not  only  against  Hesh  and 
blood,  but  against  all  manner  of  spiritual  evil."*  We  believe  it 
very  safe  to  affirm,  that  no  such  unity  of  the  visible  Church  was 
ever  contemplated  either  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  or  by  the 
soundest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  Dr.  Arnold  appeals  to  higher  authority  than  that  of  Fathers 
or  divines;  for  he  produces  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself: — / 
-pray  for  all  ivho  believe  on  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us. 
"  And  the  Apostles,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  spirit  of  their  Lord,  are 
earnest  in  recommending  this  same  thing — that  we  should  be  of 
one  heart,  and  one  mind,  forming,  altogether,  one  undivided 
Christian  body."  And  where  is  the  serious  and  reflecting  Chris- 
tian who  will  not  humbly  join  in  the  prayer  of  our  Saviour,  and 
in  the  exhortation  of  his  Apostles  ?  We  have  here  presented  to 
us  a  perfect  image  of  Christian  society,  such  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  its  Founder,  and  in  the  aspirations  of  his  faithful  minis- 
ters :  an  image  which  will  be  constantly  present  to  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  names  the  name  of  Christ,  with  a  vividness  pro- 

*  Page  89. 
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poitioneil  to  Iiis  maturity  in  lioliiu\ss  :uul  virtuo.  \\'lion  the  Son 
of  Ciod  came  down  tVom  heaven  to  establish  his  kingdom  on 
earth,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should  speak  of  it,  for  the 
most  part,  in  language  suited  to  its  final  and  plenary  success, 
rather  than  to  the  period  of  its  agony  and  peril — to  its  truimphant, 
rather  than  to  its  militant,  condition:  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  his  Aj)ostles  had  commended  any  less  perfect 
exemplar  to  the  imitation  of  their  followers.  Dr.  Arnold,  how- 
ever, is  not  content  to  produce  this  entire  unity  of  Chiistian  holi- 
ness and  aliection  as  a  model  to  which  the  hopes  and  tlesires  of 
every  Christian  should  be  raise(l :  he  tells  that,  since  this  portrai- 
ture is  nowhere  realized  on  earth,  the  true  Christian  unity  is 
wholly  lost,  and  the  Church  is  now  fatally  defective  in  that  cha- 
racter, which  the  prayer  of  Christ  assumes  to  be  essential  to  her 
existence.  But  if  this  unity  be  now  extinct,  when — we  desire  to 
be  informed — did  it  ever  live  and  flourish  ?  Certainly  not  (Dr. 
Arnold  will  probably  reply)  since  the  days  of  Constantine.  But 
where,  we  deniand,  was  it  to  be  found  before  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine? where  in  the  times  of  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers? 
where  in  the  days  of  the  holy  /Apostles  themselves?  Jf  the  mix- 
ture of  unworthy  members  be  a  violation  of  Christian  unity,  where 
on  earth  is  the  body  of  Christians  which  has  preserved  its  inte- 
grity from  the  day  of  our  Lord's  ascension  to  the  present  hour? 

We  had  hitherto  imagined  that  when  our  Lord  was  praying  for 
the  mysterious  union  of  believers  with  the  Father  and  with  him- 
self, he  was  contemplating  that  which  is  always  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired, but  which  shall  be  fully  realized  only  in  that  blessed  company, 
whose  names  are  written  in  lieaven,  but  which,  on  earth,  no  man 
Can  sensibly  discern.  We  had,  also,  conceived  that  there  is,  in 
this  world,  "  a  visible  body  and  Church  of  Christ,  whose  unitt/ 
consisteth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  several  persons  thereunto 
belonging  have,  by  reason  of  that  one  Lord,  whose  servants  they 
profess  themselves;  that  one Jaith,  which  they  a\\  acknowledge; 
that  one  baptism,  wherewith  they  are  all  initiated.*"  Are  we,  then, 
to  understand  Dr.  Arnold  to  question  that  this  visible  fabric, 
though,  at  times,  disfigured  or  polluted,  may  nevertheless  be  called 
One,  and  Holy;  One,  with  reference  to  the  unity  of  its  founda- 
tion— Holy,  with  reference  to  the  heavenly  purposes  for  which  it 
was  constructed.  Can  it  be  that  he  has  forgotten,  or  thrown 
away  these  elementary  principles?  If  he  has  deliberately  and 
advisedly  abandoned  them,  we  know  not  what  to  conclude,  but 
that  the  genius  of  Eclectic  liberality  must  have  descended  into  his 
study ;  that  it  must  have  presented  him  with  fragments  of  various 
shape  and  colour  from  the  stores  of  ancient  heresy  and  schism, 

*  Hooker,  book  iii.  s.  1. 
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and  from  the  magazines  of  modern  Nonconformit}- ;  and  that  it 
must  have  furnished  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  sort  of  mystical 
kaleidoscope,  whereby  to  reduce  this  fantastic  collection  to  a  cer- 
tain semblance  of  symmetry  and  order. 

Another  signal  triumph  of  Eclectic  freedom  and  independence 
may  be  seen  in  the  discovery,  which  Dr.  Arnold  appears  to  have 
made,  that  one  main  cause  of  the  calamitous  decay  of  Christian 
unity,  is  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism.  It  is  true  that  he  ab- 
stains from  stating  this  proposition  in  so  many  words ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  see  how  this  conclusion  from  his  statements  is  fairly  to 
be  avoided.     He  tells  us  that, 

"  now,  people  are  born  Christians,  and  but  too  seldom  think  of  making- 
themselves  so.  They  seem  to  think  themselves  Christians  in  the  same 
way  that  they  are  Englishmen,  by  the  accident  of  their  birth;  and  they, 
too  often,  never  think  of  inquiring  into  the  objects  of  a  society,  into 
which  they  entered  without  trouble,  and^  indeed,  without  their  own 
knowledge.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  Church  is  full  of  so  many  unreal 
members,  who  take  not  the  smallest  interest  about  it,  and  are  actually, 
all  the  time,  in  the  service  of  the  enemy." — pp.  89,  90. 

And  this  unhallowed  mixture  is  destructive — of  what? — of  the 
purity  of  the  visible  Church?  No — not  only  that — but  of  Clins- 
tiaii  ninti/!  The  Church  is  no  longer  one — not  because  it  is  split 
into  an  endless  multitude  of  communities,  distinguished  by  every 
conceivable  and  fantastic  variety  of  constitution  and  discipline — 
but  because  it  exhibits,  in  all  shades,  colours  and  gradations,  a 
motley  assemblage  of  vice  and  virtue — of  godliness  and  impiety — 
of  devotion  to  the  world,  and  of  consecration  to  heaven.  It  is  no 
longer  one — because  it  has  no  resemblance  to  what  our  imagina- 
tion pictures  to  us  as  the  little  flock  of  primitive  Christianity — 
because  it  does  not  display  that  uniform  aspect  of  innocence  and 
sanctity  which  might  be  expected  if  the  reception  of  individuals 
into  the  conoreoation  of  Christ's  Church  were  the  result  of  their 
own  deliberate  choice,  instead  of  bemg  the  act  of  others  on  then- 
behalf.  What  hope,  then,  can  there  be  of  restoring  this  essential 
unity,  but  in  the  abolition  of  infant  baptism? — in  a  termination  of 
the  abuse  by  which  human  beings  are  unconsciously  made  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  Faith? — in  refusing  the  title  and  privi- 
leges of  Christians  to  all  but  those,  who  shall  be  able  substantially 
to  approve  the  sincerity  of  their  Christian  profession? 

Dr.  Arnold,  however,  may  probably  protest  that  he  has  no  such 
design  against  this  ancient  and  immemorial  practice  !  In  that  case, 
we  know  not  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  labouring  cause  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  If  this  preventive  reform  is  not  to  be  adopted,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  remedial  methods  can  be  substituted, 
with  any  promise  of  success.     Dr.  Arnold  has,  indeed,  expressed 
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a  wish  thai  all  /'disc  friends  would,  at  onrc.  quit  the  j>ale  of  the 
Church.  lUit  wishes  do  not  execute  iheuiselvcs.  He  may  preach 
till  he  is  weaiv,  without  pcrsuudiiisi  the  Christian  conimunitv  to 
come  to  a  dicisioii, — or  inducing  the  loose,  the  careless,  or  even 
the  hahituallv  wicked,  to  jjroclaim  themselves  apostates  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  Anil  even  if  he  were  entrusted  with  con- 
struction, and  the  execution,  of  a  scheme  of  church  discipline,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  separation,  we  suspect  that 
he  would  still  find  himself  emharrassed  by  more  difficulties  than 
any  mortal  synod  would  be  able  effectually  to  dispose  ol.  He 
talks,  very  freely,  of  the  false  friends  of  Chiist.  15ul  if  it  \\ere 
his  office  to  divide  such  J'alse  friends  from  the  company  of  the 
faithful,  he  would  soon  perceive  that  it  required  a  more  than 
human  combination  of  charity  and  discretion  to  make  the  selec- 
tion. Society,  we  all  know,  abounds  with  persons,  who  are  re- 
spectable, and  even  exemplary,  in  most  of  the  relations  of  life, — 
decorous — temperate — honourable — beneficent, — but,  whose  hea- 
thenish virtues  have  often  but  little  discernible  connection  with 
their  profession  of  the  Gospel.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  in- 
dividuals of  this  description  ?  Are  they  to  become  as  heathens  and 
})ublicans  to  us?  Must  we  cut  off  from  the  Church  all,  of  whom 
we  cannot,  with  something  like  certainty,  presume,  that  they  shall 
hereafter  bemendjersof  the  church  in  heaven  ?  or,  is  e\ery  one  to 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  visible  communion  with  the  Church,  ex- 
cept those  who  scandalize  it  by  undisguised  impiety  and  dissolute- 
ness ?  If  the  latter  of  these  systems  were  to  be  pursued,  what 
would  it  do  for  that  Christian  unity,  which  is  the  object  of  Di. 
Arnold's  vow  and  aspirations  ? — for,  of  course,  he  will  hardly 
consent  to  reckon  among  the  true  friends  of  Christ,  persons 
whose  virtue  is  without  the  savour  of  Christian  godliness.  If  the 
former  method  is  to  be  adopted,  what  a  tremendous  and  sweeping 
excommunication  would  it  involve  !  How  full  of  perilous  hazard 
would  be  the  attempt,  not  only  to  root  out  the  tares,  but  to  gather 
up  the  withering  and  sickly  ears,  before  the  day  of  harvest; — and 
how  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  instructions  of  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  himself!  In  spite,  then,  of  this  disastrous  obliteration 
of  Christian  unity,  which  the  preacher  so  deeply  deplores, — what 
remains  for  us,  but  thankfully  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  scheme 
of  our  religious  polity, — a  scheme  which  is  constantly  bringing 
the  powers  of  the  world-to-come  to  bear  on  the  consciences  of  all, 
who  do  not  renounce  or  desert  the  ordinances  and  services  of  the 
Church, — and  which  is  incessantly  labouring  to  work  the  leaven 
of  Christian  sanctity  into  the  mass,  which,  outwardly  at  least,  has 
been  consecrated  to  God.  If  therefore  we  must  hear  of  reforms, 
we  do  hope  that  the  spirit  of  radical  innovation  will  not  be  allowed 
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to  meddle  with  the  work.  We  trust  that  the  object  will  be,  essen- 
tially to  preserve  the  present  system,  and  to  reject  all  changes  but 
those  which  may  give  to  it  an  augmented  efficacy  and  virtue,  and 
enable  it  to  contend  more  potently  against  the  plagues  and  cor- 
ruptions of  mankind. 

After  all,  however.  Dr.  Arnold  may  possibly  declare  that  no- 
thing more  was  in  his  mind,  than  to  lament  that  nien,  at  the 
present  day,  should  appear  so  much  more  intent  on  what  may  be 
called  ecclesiastical,  than  spiritual,  unity.  If  this  be,  indeed,  the 
extent  of  his  meaning,  it  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  regret  that 
he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  convey  his 
sentiments  in  a  manner,  which  tends  to  the  disparagement  of  ex- 
ternal union  as  something  altogether  "  earthlij  and  Kuhnpoitant ;"* 
and  which,  in  etf'ect,  represents  all  differences  as  insignificant, 
except  that  which  separates  the  sincere  Christian  from  the  false 
and  hollow  professor  of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  the  day 
will  come,  when  all  shall  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Him 
who  purchased  the  Church  with  his  precious  blood, — and  in  that 
day  all  transitory  differences  will  appear  indeed  to  be  "  unimpor- 
tant;" for  all  will  then  be  merged  and  lost  in  one  tremendous 
distinction — the  distinction  between  those  who  are  set  on  the 
right  hand,  and  those  \\ho  are  set  on  the  left!  And  the  Christian 
■unity  will  then,  unquestionably,  be  nothing  but  a  unity  of  holiness, 
and  felicity  unutterable.  But  even  in  that  awful  hour,  we  know 
not  why  the  zealous  and  conscientious  son  of  our  Established 
Church  should  look  back,  with  remorse  and  terror,  on  the  inflexi- 
ble fidelity  with  which,  "  in  his  days  of  nature,"  he  contended  for 
that  primitive  discipline  which  was  derived  from  the  Apostolic 
age — or  why  he  should  tremble  to  think  of  the  inipoitance  which 
he  attached  to  the  preservation  of  Christ's  visible  body  from  un- 
seemly rent  and  division.  If,  indeed,  his  zeal  for  this  external 
bond  has  ever  fermented  into  illiberal  jealousy  towards  those  who 
Mere  alienated  from  his  communion,  it  will  then  be  remembered 
with  deep  penitence  and  prostration  of  heart.  But  it  surely 
never  will  be  a  cause  of  sorrow,  either  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  in 
•the  day  of  judgment,  that  the  peace,  and  unity,  and  concord  of 
the  visible  Jerusalem  was  an  object  near  to  his  heart, — that  he 
deemed  it  far  other  than  a  mere  "  earthly  and  unimportant" 
matter — and  that  he  had  often  devoted  hi^  best  faculties  to  its 
advancement  and  completion. 

The  imagination  of  Dr.  Arnold,  however,  has  been  so  intensely 
fixed  upon  the  glorious  integrity — the  spotless  and  unwrinkled 
beauty — of  the  Church  invisible,  that  he  is  unable  to  discern  any 
form  or  comeliness  in  mortal  societies  which  have  no  such  unsul- 
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lied  purity  to  boast,  and  is  almost  unwilling  to  concede  to  them 
the  honours  of  Christian  eonmiunion.  The  Ciuneh  of  God,  he 
tells  us,  is  one  and  indivisible;  but  the  societies  which  men  call 
churches  are  scarcely  better  than  sanctuaries  of  Romulus,  and 
exhibit  little  else  than  a  wretched  multiformity  of  evil,  disunion 
and  corruption!  U'ell  might  Hooker  exclaim  that,  "  for  lack  of 
diligent  observing  liie  ditlerence  between  the  Church  of  God, 
mystical  and  visible — then  between  the  visible  sound  and  cor- 
rupted sometimes  more,  sometimes  less — the  oversights  arc  nei- 
ther few  nor  light  that  have  been  committed."  The  error  is  one 
of  singular  versatility  in  its  operation.  It  may  drive — and  some- 
times actually  has  driven — societies  of  Christians  to  merciless 
extremities  of  discipline;  or  it  may  produce  an  effect  directly 
opposite  to  this,  by  extinguishing  all  attachment  to  particular 
communions.  It  may  tempt  us  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
profoundest  indifference,  whether  Christian  society  wears  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  concord,  or  whether  it  presents  the  sem- 
blance of  a  theatre,  in  which  every  imaginable  experiment  maybe 
made  in  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  Episco- 
pacy, Presbyterianism,  Independency,  all  are  to  be  perfectly  or 
nearly  indifferent  in  the  estimation  of  man,  because,  eventually, 
all  of  them  may  contribute  members  to  the  invisible  Church  of 
God!  Nay,  we  know  not  where  we  are  to  stop,  short  of  the  per- 
suasion, that  any  anxiety  about  such  distinctions  is  a  breach  of 
Christian  liberality  and  benevolence,  if  not  a  positive  sacrifice  of 
Christian  sincerity  and  singleness  of  heart!  All  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  "  the  good  and  enlightened  Dis- 
senter,"* whom  Dr.  Arnold  commends  to  the  friendly  and  liberal 
notice  of  the  Churchman;  but  what  should  we  say  to  it  if  gravely 
propounded  to  us  by  a  Presbyter  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

On  our  part,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  still  in  bondage  to  the 
obsolete  bigotry,  which  regards  a  similarity  of  government  and 
discipline  as  one  essential  element  in  the  perfect  unity  of  the 
Christiaii  Church.  "  For  redress  of  professed  errors  and  open 
schisms,  it  is  and  must  he  the  Church's  care  that  all  may,  in  out- 
ward co7)Jormity,  he  o//e."t  The  way  of  caring  for  this  was,  in 
ancient  times,  by  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  secular  sword.  The 
cause  of  conformity,  however,  has  long  ceased  to  disturb  that 
weapon  in  its  scabbard.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  cause  itself  has 
lost  its  importance  because  the  mode  of  advancing  it  is  no  longer 
the  same?  Has  Churchmanship  sunk  into  a  mere  "  earthly  and 
unimportant  bond  of  union"  because  the  law  no  longer  interferes 
for  its  enforcement?  And  can  it  become  a  Presbyter  of  the 
*  P.ige  93,  t  Hooker, 
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CInncli  to  lower  and  disparage  it,  because  it  now  has  no  resource 
but  in  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  Churchmen? 

We  probably  shall  be  reminded  that  this  species  of  uniformity 
has  hitherto  been  found  unattainable  on  earth : — and  what  if  this  be 
so  ?  What  are  we  to  learn  from  this,  but  the  wisdom  of  moderating 
our  expectations  of  its  accomplishment?  Will  any  sound-hearted 
Churchman  accept  it  as  a  reason  for  moderating  his  exertions  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end?  Will  he  hear  of  it  for  a  moment  as  a 
pretence  for  omitting  to  promote  it  by  every  lawful,  humane  or 
virtuous  eti'ort, — or  for  ceasing  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  aspi- 
rations or  his  prayers?  What  would  become  of  this  world  if 
mighty  purposes  were  to  be  abandoned  the  instant  that  indolence 
or  prejudice  should  pronounce  them  impracticable?  Are  not 
holy  and  self-denying  men  at  this  moment  engaged  in  winning  the 
millions  of  Hindostan  to  the  dominion  of  the  Redeemer?  Is  not 
Dr.  Arnold  himself  intent  on  bringing  Christians  to  a  uniformity 
of  blessedness  and  peace?  Why  then  should  the  Churchman  dis- 
miss from  his  heart,  as  "  inumportant,"  or  as  chimerical,  that  uni- 
formity of  outward  discipline,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  Christ.  The  energy  and  constancy  of  man  is 
perpetually  straining  after  objects  too  high  for  human  attainment; 
and  to  this  brave  contempt  of  difficulty  we  owe,  under  God's 
good  providence,  most  of  what  is  grand  and  wonderful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  our  moral 
probation  on  earth  to  follow^  great  and  glorious  purposes  through 
peril  and  obstruction,  through  good  report  and  evil  report;  and, 
to  abandon  them  because  environed  with  discouragement,  is  no 
mark  of  the  fortitude  which  smiles  at  mischance,  or  of  the  faith 
which  removeth  mountains. 

What  shall  be  the  external  condition  of  Christianity  when  it 
shall  be  diffused  throughout  the  globe,  and  when,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  his  spirit,  the  Messiah  shall  reign  on  earth,  no  human 
foresight  can  venture  confidently  to  divine.  We  can  scarcely, 
however,  suppress  the  thought  that  the  Church  will  tiien  exhibit 
an  aspect  of  outward  unity,  incomparably  more  perfect  than  it 
now  presents.  Whether  its  general  scheme  of  spiritual  govern- 
ment and  discipline  shall  resemble  any  system  now  adopted  in 
societies  of'  professing  Christians,  or  whether  all  Christians  shall 
then  be  truly  priests  and  prophets  unto  God,^ — in  either  case  we 
surely  cannot  doubt  that  order,  rather  than  confusion,  will  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  Saviour's  dominion.  What  then  is  to  hinder 
that  we,  who  live  in  darker  times,  should  at  least  make  the  out- 
ward harmony,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  unity  and  holiness,  of  those 
days,  the  model  to  whioli  our  thoughts,  our  devotions,  and  our  en- 
deavours should  be  directed?  Why  should  we  presumptuously  dis- 
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l»ar:ige,  us  etirlhltf  and  iiiiiinportuiil,  an  object  which  Hiay,'  then, 
be  iiiosl  iUustiiouslv  rcali/.cil? 

W  e  have  iiiliinatecl  above  that  Dr.  Arnold  bespeaks  our  frater- 
nal confidence  and  good  will  towards  those  who  are  separated 
fronj  the  conununion  of  the  Established  Cliiireh;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  in  which  this  reconunendation  is  conveyed : — 

"  It  is  true  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  wickedness  of  persecuting 
j)Copleoii  account  of  tlieir  religious  opinions,  is  not  now  practised  or  de- 
fended in  this  country  :  but  we  have  still  amongst  us  some  evils  arising 
out  of  the  same  source — tlie  mistaking  a  false  unity  for  the  true  one,  a 
unity  ot  form  and  oj)inioi\  for  the  union  of  spirit  and  faith.  There  are 
many  persons,  for  instance,  in  our  own  Church,  who  dwell  much  more 
on  the  ilifl'erciices  of  form  and  opinion  which  exist  between  them  and 
good  dissenters,  than  on  the  unity  of  spirit  between  all  those  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  It  is,  certainly,  natural  and  proper, 
that  one  should  feel  more  closely  united  towards  those  whose  principles, 
and  feelings,  and  opinions  are  quite  like  our  own  ;  if,  indeed,  such  a 
marvellous  agreement  is  anywhere  to  be  foimd  ;  and,  therefore,  one  may 
feel  more  closely  tlrawn  towards  a  very  good  and  enlightened  Churchman, 
than  towards  a  very  good  and  enlightened  Dissenter.  But  the  evil  is, 
that  many  persons  feel  more  friendly  disposed,  I  do  not  say  to  absolutely 
wicked,  but  to  careless  unspiritnal  Churchmen,  than  to  zealous  and  holy 
Dissenters  ;  and  this  is  to  undo  Christ's  work,  to  put  an  earthly  and  un- 
important bond  of  union  in  the  place  of  that  union  of  goodness  and  holi- 
ness, which  was  to  bind  men  to  one  another  in  Him,  and  in  his  Father." 
—pp.  93,  94. 

.  Now  if  there  be  any  among  our  brethren  disposed  to  shun  the 
fellowship  of  zealous  and  holy  Dissenters  for  that  of  worldly  and 
godless  Churchmen,  we  assuredly  shall  not  make  it  our  business 
to  provide  an  apology  for  their  choice.  We  are,  nevertheless, 
quite  unable  to  see  any  necessity  for  the  public  exhibition  of  a 
contrast  between  these  two  characters.  It  can  have  no  tendency 
either  to  charity  or  edification.  Why  should  the  distinction  be 
adverted  to  at  all  in  the  pulpit?  If  it  be  needful  to  remind  us  that 
virtue  and  piety  are,  after  all,  the  grand  things  to  be  sought  for  in 
our  eaithly  friendships,  why  cannot  this  principle  be  inculcated 
without  invidious  allusions  to  a  separation,  which  the  wisest  and 
holiest  men  have  alw  ays  most  bitterly  deplored  ?  If  unity  be  the 
object  recommended,  why  should  not  this  be  attempted  by  labours 
which  tend  to  make  our  own  communion  more  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive, rather  than  by  doctrines  or  by  statements  which  pluck  out 
the  very  heart  of  our  attachment  for  it?  Is  it  not  a  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  the  importance  of  uniformity  in  holiness  cannot 
be  impressed  without  impairing  our  love  towards  the  Church  of 
our  fathers?  that  feelings  of  kindness  and  sjood-will  towards  all 
aenommations  of  Christians,  cannot  be  inculcated  without  lower- 
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ing  the  honour  and  supremacy  of  the  national  Establishment? 
And  is  it  not  still  more  strange  that  a  parochial  pulpit,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  should  be  the  quarter,  from  which  we  are 
taught  to  regard  our  churchmanship  as  no  better  than  a  frail  and 
"  unimportant"  tie;  and  that  a  minister  of  our  Church  should  be 
the  person,  whose  voice  is  to  send  distrust  and  coldness  into  the 
hearts  of  her  children?  '  ' 

It  would  seem,  throughout,  as  if  Dr.  Arnold  were  in  the  habit 
of  affixing  the  narrowest  and  most  literal  interpretation  to  the 
words,  1  tuill  have  mercif  and  not  sacrifice — mercy  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  sacrifice;  Christian  holiness  to  the  exclusion  of  all  serious 
eare  for  external  union  and  concord ;  the  weightier  matters  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  regard  for  what,  in  his  estimation,  is  but  a  "false 
nnifi/J'  and,  therefore,  of  less  worth  than  even  the  mint  and  cum- 
min; inward  connnunion  with  Christ,  in  short,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  deep  concern  for  outward  fellowship  with  his  visible  Church. 
And  then,  as  to  forms  of  regimen  ecclesiastical,  one  would 
imagine  that  he  had  taken  lessons  in  the  school  of  the  Historian  of 
the  Constitution;  for  his  principles  lead,  almost  directly,  to  the 
inference,  that  questions  relating  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  have  an 
interest  and  a  value  about  as  high  as  antiquarian  discussions  re- 
specting the  Roman  College  of  Augurs,  or  the  British  Druids,  or 
the  Saxon  Wittenagemote.*  If  churchmanship  be  an  earth/i/  and 
unimportant  matter,  it,  likewise,  must  signify  little  whether  the 
Church  be  directed  by  bishops,  or  by  elders,  or  by  a  lay  commit- 
tee. The  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would 
suffer  no  violent  invasion  by  the  utter  destruction  of  episcopacy. 
If  that  institution  were  to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  there  would  be 
just  one  form  of  Church  government  the  less — that  is  all !  Doc- 
trines like  these  will,  of  course,  be  received  with  glad  acclaim 
throughout  all  the  regions  of  non-conformity.  But  how  will  they 
be  welcomed  bv  the  brethren  of  Dr.  Arnold?  What  will  be  said 
to  them  by  those  whose  studies  have  taught  them,  that,  "  episco^ 
pal  government  being  established  by  them,  on  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  poured  in  such  abundant  measure  for  the  ordering  of 
Christ's  Church,  it  had  a  Divine  appointment  beforehand,  or 
Divine  approbation  afterwards,  and  is,  in  that  respect,  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  ordinance  of  God."t 

*  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  689. 

f  Hooker,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  Tlie  following  passage  from  Dr.  Arnold's  paniplilet,  on 
tlie  Christian  duty  of  granting  the  claims  of  the  Roman  (Jatholics,  p.  97,  shows  that  he 
is  very  far  from  regarding  episcopal  government  as  at  all  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
(Jhrislian  Church.  "  When  sincere  Protestants  could  acknowledge,  as  members  of  tiie 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  those  societies  of  Christians  only  which  are  governed  by 
bishoj)?,  on  the  ground  that  among  liieni  alone  the  apostolical  succession  is  preserved, 
there  appears  a  niisapprchcnbion  of  the  true  nature  oi  a  spiritual  society,  and  a  partici- 
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IJiil  \\i:  have  not  )ct  liilly  surveyed  the  position  to  wliieli  Dr. 
Ariiolil  lias  been  brought  by  the  aelivity  that  has  carried  him  clear 
over  certain  ancient  and  professional  prejudices.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  passage 
from  his  Seventh  Sermon.  Having  there  spoken  of  the  perfect 
unity  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  exhibited  by  the  primitive 
Church,  in  "  purity,  and  aft'ection,  and  zeal,  and  peace,  and  hap- 
piness," he  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  Such  was  the  glorious  design  of  that  living  temple  of  God,  the 
Christian  Chinch  or  society.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  no  evil  passion, 
that  no  worldly  spirit,  could  possibly  assist  in  furthering  its  objects  ;  for, 
it  would  be,  indeed,  calling  upon  Satan  to  cast  out  Satan.  The  Christian 
unity  then  was  a  unity  of  goodness,  an  aftection  of  good  men  for  one 
another,  because  they  mutually  loved  God.  But  so  soon  as  this  was 
changed  for  another  sort  of  unity  in  which  bad  men  could  also  be  par- 
takers ;  when  Christians  strove  not  to  put  down  the  principles  of  the 
world,  biU,  to  employ  them  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  those  who 
were  called  believers,  but  who  were  not  so  in  heart,  so  soon  as  they  bor- 
rowed some  of  the  notions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  some  of  those  of 
worldly  kingdoms,  thinking  that  they  were  enlarging  the  kingdom  of 
God,  by  persuading  Satan's  servants  merely  to  change  the  name  of  their 
master,  without  changing  the  spirit  of  their  worship,  then  the  unity  of 
which  St.  Paul  spoke  so  earnestly  was  lost ;  and  men  ceased  to  be  one 
with  each  other  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  purpose  for  which 
Christ's  church  was  founded,  so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned,  the 
advancement  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  coming  we  daily  pray, 
became  presently  stopped." — pp.  87 — 89. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  mistake  respecting  his 
views  and  principles,  he  subjoins  to  this  passage  the  following 
note  : — 

pation  of  the  same  erroneous  views,  which  have  led  the  Romanists  to  exchide  from 
ilieir  sense  of  the  Cathohc  Ciuirch,  all  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  succession  of  the 
popes  from  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles."  We,  of  course,  have  no  intention  of 
entering  into  the  controversy'  connected  with  this  question.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  ohserving  that,  in  the  estimate  of  the  most  enlightened  Churchmen,  episco- 
pacy certainly  stands  very  much  higher  than  a  mere  form  of  government  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  most  useful  and  beneficial.  '1  hey  regard  it  as  an  institution 
which  has  the  sanction  of  iieaven,  either  by  positive  appointment,  or  by  subsequent  ap- 
]>robution.  They,  therefore,  feel  it  their  duty  to  contend  for  it  as  among  the  essentials 
of  a  true  and  genuine  church.  At  the  same  time  they  abstain  from  the  uncharitable 
presumption  of  limiting  the  measure  in  which  God,  in  the  sovereign  exercise  of  his 
merc^',  may  accord  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  church  \o  Christian  corinnunities 
which,  frou)  peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  phiced  under  a  different  discipline.  In 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  therefore,  they  would  consider  it,  not  as  an  "unim- 
portant," but  as  a  very  essential  matter,  that  the  government  of  the  new  Christian  socie- 
ties should  be  episcopal — a  matter  not  to  be  neglected  by  them  without  a  sinful  disre- 
gard of  the  Divine  will.  But,  nevertheless,  they  would  forbear  to  pronounce  any  harsh 
or  decisive  judgment  on  societies,  which  might  have  been  formed  by  others  with  a  dif- 
I'eront  constitution.  In  short,  if  they  were  asked  whether  a  church  can  be  formed 
without  the  government  of  bishops,  their  reply,  we  conceive,  would  be,  with  man  this 
thing  ii  impoaihle,  Imt  uith  God  alt  things  arc  possible ! 
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"  This  bears  upon  a  vast  subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advancement  ot'  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  history  of  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  northern  nations  to  Chris- 
tianity, when  they  settled  themselves  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  national  religion 
in  point  of  form  and  profession  of  opinions,  whilst  its  spirit  and  principles 
were  either  unknown  or  hated,  has  introduced  a  confusion  into  our  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  relations,  under  which  we  are  at  this  moment  labouring. 
It  has  led,  for  instance,  to  the  maintenance  of  these  two  inconsistent 
propositions  by  the  very  same  persons; — that  the  government  may  inter- 
fere in  church  matters,  because  in  a  Christian  country  the  government  is 
to  be  regarded  as  Christian,  and  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the 
church  ;  and  yet  that  Christianity  does  not  meddle  with  political  institu- 
tions, with  forms  of  government,  questions  of  public  rights,  legislation, 
war  and  peace,  &c.  because  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." — p.  88. 

Precisely  conformable  to  these  views  is  another  passage  from 
the  Sixteenth  Sermon,  in  which,  after  describing  the  early  success 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  first  Christians, 
he  adds, — 

"  But  soon  Satan  learnt  to  oppose  their  progress  more  artfully.  Re- 
sistance appeared  to  fail  before  them;  from  being  persecuted,  they  be- 
came triumphant;  kings  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  idols  of 
the  heathen  perished  from  before  his  face.  His  servants  were  ready  to 
join  in  the  hymn  of  the  Apostle,  '  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.'  But  the  snare  of 
their  enemy  meanwhile  fully  succeeded  :  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be- 
came in  name  the  kingdoms  of  Christ,  only  to  make  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  reality  a  kingdom  of  the  world." — p.  207. 

Now  whether  or  not  the  notions  here  propounded  or  insinuated 
be  just,  is  a  distinct  question.  One  thing,  however,  seems  to  us 
almost  irresistibly  clear,  namely,  that  whoever  adopts  these  notions 
must  be  prepared  to  avow,  on  the  authority  of  a  master  of  our 
Israel,  (and  agreeably  with  the  "  Episcopalian  Leliers"  noticed  in 
a  former  Number,)  that  a  national  profession  of  Christianity  is  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  is  little  better  than  an  abuse  and  an  abo- 
mination. 

With  regard  to  those  remarkable  Letters,  we  pause  for  one  mo- 
ment to  state,  that  when  we  heard  it  surmised  that  they  were  the 
work  of  one  of  our  own  clergy,  we,  at  once,  indignantly  rejected 
the  suggestion  as  little  better  than  a  slander  on  the  clerical  pro- 
fession ;  and,  accordingly,  we  forbore  to  advert  even  to  the  ex- 
istence of  what  appeared  to  us  so  unworthy  a  suspicion.  We 
thought  it  absolutely  incredible,  that  a  member  of  that  profession 
should  have  been  the  author  of  so  insidious  an  attack  on  the 
Establishment.  We  thought  it  impossible — not  that  an  English 
clergyman  should  wish  to  see  the  fortress  of  our  Zion  repaired, 
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and  stron<j;tluMUHl,  and  exhibited  in  perfect  beauty, — not  that  he 
shoukl  even  invite  the  attention  of  his  brethren  and  the  coninninity 
to  the  wrongs  slic  may  liave  occasionally  sutlered  from  the  intru- 
sion of  secular  inthience  and  power;  for  all  this  would  have  ap- 
peareil  no  more  than  natural,  in  one  who  was  profoundly  anxious 
lor  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Jerusalem  : — but  we  did  deem 
it  absolutely  impossible  that  one  of  her  sacred  fraternity  could  be 
found,  ready  to  put  forth  principles  which  tend  to  the  destruction 
ot  her  stability  and  honour;  that  he  should  speak  of  her  condition 
as  one  of  intolerable  degradation  ;  that  he  should  mingle  truth 
and  error  with  such  consummate  subtilty,  as  to  produce  a  com- 
pound hostile  to  her  life;  that  he  should  so  conduct  his  advocacy 
of  her  independence,  as  to  leave  us  under  the  impression,  that  she 
had  slavishly  submitted  to  a  fatal  violation  of  it,  and  that  a 
*'  danmed  defeat"  had  been  made  upon  her  character  as  a  true  and 
genuine  Christian  institution.  All  this,  we  confess,  did  appear 
to  us  utterly  inconceivable.  What,  then,  was  our  sorrow  and 
dismay  on  finding  here,  in  the  Sermons  of  an  Anglican  divine, 
w  hat  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  germ  of  that  pernicious  system ;  on 
hearing,  as  from  an  English  pulpit,  principles,  which,  if  expanded 
to  their  full  dimensions,  must  be  subversive  of  a  polity,  hitherto 
venerated  as  the  nursing-mother  of  the  national  piety  ! — principles, 
which  affirm  no  less  than  that  all  connection  between  the  civil  and 
spiritual  bodies  is  an  unholy  violation  of  the  saying  of  our  Lord, 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  present  world  ! 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Arnold  will  disavow  these 
alarming  inferences.  Nay,  he  may  be  said  to  have  disavowed 
them  already,  and  this  in  language  which  common  justice  calls  on 
us  to  produce  : — 

"  The  union  between  Church  and  State,"  says  Dr.  Arnold  in  another 
recent  publication,*  "  which  so  many  good  men  lament,  and  some  con- 
demn, appears  to  me  to  be  far  too  powerful  a  means  of  diflusing  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  to  be  lightly  broken  asunder ;  and  although  I 
earnestly  desire  to  see  the  actual  abuses  of  that  union  remedied,  yet  even 
now  the  good  which  it  is  daily  working  is  such,  as  to  make  every  sincere 

Christian  regard  at  least  with  anxiety  the  prospect  of  its  dissolution 

Our  Piotestant  Church  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  with  which  Eng- 
land has  been  favoured  ;  and  may  it  exist  secure  from  every  enemy, 
under  the  care  of  its  Divine  Head,  and  trusting  in  its  lawful  arms,  the 
truth  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  holiness  of  its  members  !" 

VVe  are  bound,  after  this  declaration,  to  presume  that  Dr. 
Arnold  finds  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  sentiments  with 
those  to  which  he  has  given  expression  in  his  Sermons,  although 
we  may,  ourselves,  be  unable  to  discern  the  exact  process  by  which 

•  *  Tjic  Cliriiitiaii  Duf^  of  giaiilii);^  (he  Cliiiiiis  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  [>.  jO, 
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their  harmony  is  to  be  established.     But  for  this  declaration  we 
should  assuredly  have  judged  him  to  be  a  zealous  and  uncom- 
promising disciple  of  the  school  which  produced  the  "  Episcopa- 
lian  Letters."     But,  however  that  may  be,  we   cannot  abstain 
from   proclaiming  ourselves  unable   to   comprehend,  how  those 
persons,  who  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  extremities  contemplated 
by  that  school,  can  bring  themselves  to  endure  their  present  con- 
nection with  our  vitiated  and  degraded  Church.     We,  really,  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  a  thorough  adept  in  the 
principles  of  the  "  Episcopa/ia/i,"  can  remain  satisfied  with  the 
orders  he  has  received  from  the  hands  of  a  prelacy,  whose  genuine 
succession,  according  to  the  representations  of  his  school,  has  at 
least  been  rendered  doubtful  by  the  unhallowed  interference  of 
the  secular  hand.     We  can  hardly  tigure  to  ourselves  any  expe- 
dient by  which  a  reformer  so  highly  enlightened,  can  effectually 
pacify  his  conscience,  but  by  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
separate  episcopal  communion,  conformable  to  his  own  views  of 
primitive  purity  and  concord; — a  communion   sacred  from   the 
profane  touch  of  secular  power,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  sordid 
wages,  and  fat  emoluments  of  servitude.    To  be  sure,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  are  such,  one  would  think,  as  to  relieve  men  of 
energy  and  talent  from  all  temptation  to  waste  their  powers  upon 
needless   and  fantastic   enterprizes.     Tliere  is  quite  enough  for 
them  to  do,  in  the  regular  course  of  exertion,  without  setting  up 
for  themselves  in  the  character  of  a  new  sect,  upon  the  joint  stock 
of  ancient  heresies  and  modern  paradoxes.     If,  however,  there  be 
among  us  any  restless  and  perturbed  spirits,  who  are  incurably 
malcontent  with  the  existing    order  of  things,  we   cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  might,  on  the  whole,  be  best  that  they  should  at 
once  disavow  alf  association  with  ancient  and  established  abuse  ? 
This  would,  at  least,  be  a  more  consistent  course  than  to  retain 
their  connection  with  a  church,  whose  legitimacy  they  seem  almost 
to  question,  whose  degeneracy  and  prostitution  they  openly  re-r 
probate,  and  which,  in  their  portraiture  of  her,   bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan  ! 

W^ith  regard  to  Dr.  Arnold  himself,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  admits  no  such  revolutionary  elements  into  his  speculations. 
Our  national  establishment  he  allows,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a 
blessing,  and  the  union  of  Church  and  State  he  considers  as  a 
bond  not  lightli/  to  be  dissolved.  Some  abuses  he  conceives 
there  are  which  cry  for  redress,  but  none  which  are  absolutely 
fatal  to  life.  After  all,  however,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has 
suffered  his  estimate  of  national  religious  establishments  to  be  too 
much  affected  by  his  saddening  retrospect  towards  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  by  his  survey  of  the  various  modes  by  which  the 
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Gospol  was  originally  |)ioj>agatr(l  throughout  the  counlrii's  which 
profess  it  at  the  present  i]:\y.  A  more  alHieling  survey  than  this 
eau  scarcely  be  unilerlaken  by  any  one  m  ho  feels  the  slightest 
concern  for  the  honour  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  all  the  various  weapons  and  resources  of  a  carnal  warfare 
liave,  occasionally,  been  employed  for  the  establisluDent  of  this 
spiritual  kingdom.  Every  secular  passion  or  motive  that  can  be 
nameil  has,  probably,  been  called  into  action  as  an  auxiliary  to 
that  cause,  which  appeals  only  to  man's  immortal  spirit ;  and 
Christ  has  often  been  insulted  by  help  lit  only  for  the  patronage 
of  Belial.  On  this  subject  there,  doubtless,  is  room  for  medita- 
tion almost  to  madness.  The  argument  which  this  perilous  region 
of  inquiry  suggests  to  Dr.  Arnolil,  if  we  have  rightly  developed  it, 
is  as  follows.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world  ;  there- 
fore no  worldly  methods  ought  to  be  resorted  to  for  its  advancement. 
'I'hc  history  of  the  Church,  however,  shows  that  such  methods 
have  been  most  prodigally  and  shamelessly  employed.  Conse- 
(jiieiitli/,  the  purpose  for  which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  founded 
"  became  presently  stopped  ;"  and  Christendom  at  this  day  bears 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  one  vast  and  monstrous  coalition  between 
light  and  darkness,  than  to  the  purity  of  a  legitimate  and  visible 
Church.  What  then  seems  to  be  the  obvious  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  representation  ?  Is  it  not,  that  this  unhallowed 
association  ought  instantly  to  be  dissolved  ?  That  the  gold  and 
the  clay,  which  never  can  cleave,  ought  wholly  to  be  separated, 
and  removed  from  any  semblance  of  union  with  each  other? 
That  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  World  should 
now  be  made  as  broad  and  discernible  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
Paganism  was  predominant?  And  that  true  Christianity  should 
be  alike  relieved  from  secular  opposition  or  co-operation?  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  Christian  unity  and  independence  be  restored  ; 
and  thus  only  can  the  gracious  designs  of  God  for  the  restoration 
of  mankind  resume  that  progress,  which  has  been  audaciously  in- 
terrupted by  the  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish  wisdom  of  the  world  ! 
On  these  views,  as  they  liave  been  presented  to  us  in  still  fuller 
devclopement  by  the  "  Episcopalian,"'  we  have  already  offered 
some  considerations  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal,*  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  exposing  our  readers  to  so  severe  an  exerci- 
tation  of  their  patience,  as  would  be  inflicted  by  a  repetition  of 
our  remarks.  We  cannot,  however,  now  forbear  to  express  our 
utter  astonishment,  that  any  one,  bred  in  a  school,  which  claims  no 
humble  character  for  logical  precision  of  tiiought,  should  have 
failed  to  discern  the  fatal  infirmity  of  this  whole  train  of  reason- 
ing.    One  main  objection  here  implied   against  a  national  pro- 

*  Britibli  Critic  lor  October,  1829. 
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fession  of  religion  is,  that  all  such  professions  have  originated  in 
illegitimate  methods  for  propagating  the  Gospel ;  in  methods 
tending  to  the  production  of  an  abominable  miscellany,  in  M'hich 
the  celestial  elements  of  a  spiritual  society  are  tossed  into  an 
unblest  combination  with  the  sordid,  beggarly,  and  corrupt  ele- 
ments of  the  world, — the  whole  mixture  being  miscalled  a  Church. 
Now  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  this  objection  is  fatal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  different  mode  of  proceeding.  Let  us  suppose  for  in- 
stance, that  the  secular  power  had,  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
present  moment,  suffered  the  Gospel  to  take  its  own  course,  and 
to  depend  solely  on  its  own  resources; — is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
the  result  of  this  neutrality  would  have  been  a  Christian  Church 
of  inviolate  purity  and  integrity  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
world  would  at  this  day  have  witnessed  a  perfect  exemplification 
of  that  Christian  unity  which  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Arnold's  earnest 
and  sincere  desires.  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  scrupulous  absti- 
nence from  all  secular  alliance  would  have  secured  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  such  a  powerful  guidance  and  custody,  as  would 
have  excluded  all  unsoundness  from  its  communion?  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  there  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  such  a 
total  separation  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  interests 
of  this  world,  as  would  have  enabled  an  Apostle  (if  he  should  re- 
visit the  earth)  to  say  of  the  whole  body  of  professing  Christians, 
that  they  were  strictly,  and  literally,  and  to  a  man,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  chosen  generation, — while  the  rest  of  the  world  were  be- 
yond the  confines  of  God's  marvellous  light?  Can  all  this  be 
deliberately  maintained  ?  And  if  it  cannot,  why  should  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  be  arraigned  as  eminently  destructive  of 
Christian  unity  ?  Why  should  national  professions  of  Christianity 
be  objects  of  suspicion,  for  being  deficient  in  a  quality  which, 
under  no  imaginable  circumstances,  could  Christian  society  ever 
have  exhibited  ? 

Let  us  recur  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  period  of  her 
most  distinguished  purity,  in  the  centuries  which  preceded  its 
connection  with  the  State;  and  see  whether  it  was  always  such  as 
to  realize  these  visions  of  consummate  Christian  unity?  When 
the  powers  of  this  world  were  openly  leagued  for  her  destruction, 
she  had,  indeed,  her  noble  army  of  Martyrs  to  produce  against 
the  adversary.  But  were  there,  even  then,  no  secret  foes  to  her 
integrity  within  the  pale  of  her  own  communion?  Do  the  Apo- 
calyptic addresses  to  the  churches  of  Asia  speak  of  a  Christian 
fraternity  altogether  worthy  of  spiritual  union  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  i  Does  that  multitude  of  heresies  which  oppresses  tlie 
niemorv  tell  us  of  "  one  heart  and  one  mind,   and  one  undivided 
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Christian  body  ?"  Were  there,  in  those  aj^es,  no  indications  of  that 
forniption  which  has  since  been  eating  out  the  health  of  Christ's 
N'i.sihlc  IJodv?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  spiritual  disunion  and 
decay  commenced  only  at  the  moment  when  her  banner  was 
grasped  l)y  the  hand  of  imperial  power,  and  the  Cross  was  raised 
over  the  palace  of  the  Civsars  ? 

Again,  let  us  turn  to  Protestant  America,  at  the  present  day. 
The  civil  and  religious  powers  are  there  distinct.  Christianity 
there,  owes  nothing  to  the  State,  and  suffers  nothing  from  the 
State.  'J'he  servants  of  Satan  have  not,  there,  been  bribed  or 
compelled  "  to  change  the  name  of  their  Master."  No  measures 
have  there  been  taken  for  franiing  an  image  out  of  precious  and 
worthless  materials  combined,  and  calling  it  Christianity.  What- 
ever religion  there  may  be  in  that  country,  it  grows  up  and  is 
]>reserved  a  matt  Jcuows  not  Inno  ;  certainly  without  the  incum- 
brance or  the  contamination  of  national  and  political  help.  And 
yet,  can  it  for  a  moment  be  maintained,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  there  so  preserved  its  iDiity,  that  we  can  speak  of  it,  col- 
lectively, as  0)ie  in  the  Father  and  the  Son?  Can  it  be  affirmed 
that  •'  intrigues,  and  lusts,  and  eager  worldly  passions  of  every 
kind,  and  low  and  careless  principles  of  living"  are  never  found, 
in  that  favoured  legion,  among  societies  of  men  who  profess  the 
Gospel?  And  if  this  cannot  be  maintained, — if  freedom  from 
the  fetters  of  a  national  Creed  or  Establishment  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  the  growth  of  a  thoroughly  pure,  and  spiritual,  and 
undivided  Church, — with  what  reason  or  justice  can  we  ascribe  to 
national  Creeds  and  Establishments  an  operation  pre-eminently 
adverse  to  Christian  Unity,  and  a  tendency  towards  the  confusion 
of  profane  and  holy  things? 

it  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege  that  there  is  less  probability  of 
departure  from  primitive  union  and  simplicity,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  left  to  its  own  energies,  than  where  the  powers  of 
this  world  presume  to  interfere.  Experience  has  hitherto  by  no 
means  been  such  as  to  extort  the  concession  of  this  point.  And 
even  if  it  were  granted,  the  concession  would  leave  the  matter  on 
much  lower  ground  than  that  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Epis- 
copalian school.  It  would  reduce  the  question  to  one  of  mere 
expediency.  We  might  then,  if  the  choice  were  freely  left  us, 
deliberate  between  a  national  profession  and  establishment  of 
religion,  and  a  system  of  mere  equitable  neutrality  ;  and  we  might 
be  at  liberty  to  determine,  according  to  our  own  views,  respecting 
the  probable  effect  of  either,  in  the  eventual  promotion  of  genuine 
Christianity  :  but  we  should  not  be  called  upon,  as  that  school 
seems  virtually  to  call  upon  us,  to  pronounce  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  such  profession;  and  to  charge  them  as,  beyond  all 
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other  systems,  at  variance   with   the  spiritual   character  of   our 
Saviour's  kiiijidoni. 

Under  existino-  circumstances,  however,  we  are  left  almost 
without  a  choice.  Whether  by  force,  or  intrigue,  or  worldly  po- 
licy, or  by  legitimate  arts  of  conversion,  Christianity  has,  for  ages, 
been  the  professed  religion  of  this  empire :  and  the  result  has 
been,  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  or  National  Church,  closely 
interwoven  with  the  whole  structure  of  our  civil  polity; — so  closely, 
that  their  disruption,  in  the  judgment  of  all  wise  and  thoughtful 
men,  would  probably  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  both ; — so 
closely,  that  scarcely  any,  but  wholesale  dealers  in  revolution, 
have  hitherto  been  ruthless  enough  to  contemplate  so  fearful  an 
experiment.  What  then  can  be  the  wisdom  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  antiquity,  for  records  and  evidences  that  may  cast  dis- 
honour on  our  common  mother,  and  rob  her  of  the  love  and  ve- 
neration of  her  children  ?  How  perverse,  to  say  the  least,  must 
be  the  zeal  which  ransacks  her  ancient  annals  and  muniments,  as 
it  were,  to  find  a  flaw  in  her  title,  or  a  blot  in  her  legitimacy. 
For  centuries  has  this  land  been  called  after  the  name  of  Christ. 
But  then  comes  the  reformer,  and  tells  us,  that  the  Christian 
profession  was  either  smutroled  or  forced  into  the  kinodom,  and 
that  the  Gospel  was  adopted  "  in  point  of  form,  while  its  spirit 
and  principles  were  unknown  and  hated ;  and  that  a  deplorable 
confusion  has  thus  been  introduced  into  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
relations ;"  and,  thus  the  way  may  be  paved  for  the  march  of  other 
reformers,  much  less  scrupulous,  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  us  that 
we  must  undo  the  work  of  centuries,  and  unravel  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  our  constitution  in  Church  and  State  :  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  Christianity  must  abjure  the  patronage  or  the  services  of 
earthly  potentates  and  legislatures;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  heathens  or  Mahometans,  infidels  or  Atheists,  are  to  be 
held  disqualified,  by  their  belief  or  their  unbelief,  for  stations  of 
civil  honour  and  responsibility!  And  what  is  to  result  from  this 
subversion  of  ancient  institutions,  this  tearing  asunder  of  what, 
\n  the  honest  persuasion  of  multitudes  of  our  countrymen,  God 
himself  hath  joined  together'.'  Is  the  long-lost  spectacle  of 
Christian  unity  to  be  once  more  seen  on  earth  ^  Is  the  Church 
then  to  appear  without  spot  or  wrinkle  ?  Is  there  to  be  realized 
a  uniformity  of  blessedness,  and  peace,  and  sanctity,  and  heavenly 
love,  among  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  there  to  be  a 
visible  society  of  Christians,  separated  from  all  ensnaring  con- 
tact with  worldly  dominion,  and  joined  in  a  celestial  and  mystic 
imion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son?  Is  Christ's  dominion  on 
earth  to  advance  with  instant  and  wondrous  acceleration,  wheii 
the  manacles  and  fetters  of  secular  interest  and  power  are  cast 
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away  lor  over?  C:\n  any  man  bollove  that  tliis,  or  any  thing  like 
tliis,  would  he  the  etVect  of  a  disruption  of  those  supports  which, 
lor  ages,  have  given  stability  to  our  system?  Can  JDr.  Arnold 
himself  believe  it?  He  has  protested  that  lie  honours  the  Church 
of  England,  in  her  union  with  the  State,  as  the  instrument  of 
unspeakable  blessings  to  his  country;  and,  of  course,  he  never 
can  iniagme  that  her  efticacy  would  be  augmented  by  her  divorce 
from  the  State,  and  by  her  reduction  to  the  level  of  a  mere  Chris- 
tian sect.  And  if  he  docs  not  entertain  this  notion,  how  deeply 
is  it  to  be  deplored  that  his  language  should  ever  be  sucii  as, 
almost  inevitably,  to  conduct  any  ordinary  mind  to  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  such  a  revolution  ! 

We  may  here,  possibly,  be  reminded,  that  the  gates  of  Hell 
never  shall  prevail  against  the  Church;  and  that,  consequently, 
we  can  never  endanger  or  eventually  injure  the  Church  by  doing 
our  duty,  however  desperate  may  be  the  sacrifice,  or  however 
formidable  the  service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Church's  imperishable  and  consecratcil  strength 
does  by  no  means  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  of  adopting  all 
practicable  means  for  securing  her  stability  and  welfare.  Neither 
does  it  relieve  us  from  the  care  of  deliberating  with  profound 
solemnity,  before  we  venture  on  a  course  of  change  or  demoli- 
tion, with  a  view  to  her  eventual  prosperity  and  honour.  So  lono^ 
as  we  are  in  this  world,  we  are  to  consult  for  the  preservation  of 
our  religion,  as  we  should  provide  for  any  other  weighty  and 
precious  interest.  We  are  to  neglect  no  auxiliary  resources 
which  may  conduce  to  its  safety  and  its  influence.  We  are  to 
abate  no  jot  of  caution  which  may  prevent  reform  from  plunging 
it  headlong  into  destruction.  We  are  not  to  reject  the  patronage 
of  kings,  when  they  show  themselves  disposed  to  become  her 
nursing  Fathers :  neither  are  we  to  venture  on  a  process  of  de- 
composition which  may  throw  the  whole  social  fabric,  civil  and 
religious,  into  a  state  of  ruinous  anarchy  and  confusion.  The 
promised  protection  of  Heaven  never  yet  was  held,  by  reasonable 
men,  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  human  energy  and  vigilance. 
The  gates  of  Hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the  Church  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  end  of  time  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  shall 
never  perish  from  the  earth.  But  our  more  immediate  duty  is, 
to  see  that  it  does  not  perish  from  the  British  empire.  We,  there- 
fore, tremble  at  the  thought  of  tempting  Providence  to  bring  this 
danger  upon  us,  by  a  rash  and  wanton  dissolution  of  the  bond 
which  unites  our  secular  and  spiritual  establishments.  We  can 
scarcely  err  by  a  process  of  preservation  and  improvement  which 
may  make  this  union  subservient  to  the  best  and  holiest  of  pur- 
poses.    But  by  breaking  the  connection,  we  may  tind,  when  too 
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late,  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  an  error  irretrievably  and  despe- 
rately destructive. 

With  regard  to  the  notion,  that  our  Lord's  kingdom,  being  spi- 
ritual, refuses  the  slightest  interference  of  earthly  power,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers,  once  more,  that  this  proposition 
confounds  the  Church,  considered  as  an  order  or  a  profession, 
with  the  Church  considered  as  a  Christian  community.  With  the 
"Church,  as  an  order,  the  State  cannot,  in  any  essential  matters, 
interfere.  In  the  frenzy  of  revolution,  the  State  may,  perhaps, 
confiscate  the  endowments  of  the  clerical  profession ;  or,  in  the 
plenitude  of  power,  the  State  may  .impose  certain  restrictions  and 
conditions  on  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  function ;  but  it  can  do 
nothing  to  perpetuate  or  to  interrupt  the  apostolic  succession:  it 
can  neither  confer  nor  take  away  the  ministerial  character :  and 
if  such  usurpation  were  to  be  attempted,  it  then  unquestionably 
would  be  high  time  to  exclaim,  that  the  spiritual  quality  of  our 
Lord's  kingdom  was  sacrilegiously  violated.  But  to  say  that  the 
State  has  no  right  whatever  of  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Church  as  a  community,  is,  in  effect,  either  to  deny  that  the  laity 
form  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Church,  or  else  to  maintain  that 
the  regulation  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  without  exception,  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  clerical  order;  a  position  which  ecclesi- 
astical history  condemns;  a  position,  too,  which,  if  admitted, 
might  (as  we  may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church) 
very  soon  elevate  the  spiritual  on  the  ruins  of  the  temporal  power. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  mistakeii 
interpretation  of  scripture.  To  us,  we  confess,  it  appears  scarcely 
worthy  of  men  who  make  any  pretensions  to  common  sense;  and 
almost  ridiculous  in  a  school  which  claims  pre-eminence  for  mas- 
terly exactness  of  thought,  which  seems  to  imagine  that  wisdom 
was  born  with  them,  and  to  apprehend  that  (unless  they  vigor- 
ously bestir  themselves)  with  them  wisdom  must  inevitably  give 
up  the  ghost! 

To  return,  however,  more  especially  to  Dr.  Arnold,  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  consideration  of  his  discourses  without  remarking  that 
the  whole  peculiarity  of  his  views  is  evidently  traceable  to  the 
habit  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  of  considering  nations 
or  societies  which  profess  Christianity,  as  actually  divided  into 
two  classes, — those  who  are  Christians,  and  those  who  are  not 
Christians.  Now  this,  we  again  contend,  is  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  no  mortal  sagacity  can  be  allowed  to  take.  It  is  a  view 
which  is  reserved  for  the  Eye  of  Omnipotence  alone.  The 
Church,  in  its  present  condition,  consists  of  exemplary  Christians, 
of  Christians  odiously  and  scandalously  wicked,  and  of  persons 
who  occupy  all  the  numberless  gradations  between  those  two  ex- 
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fi«Miiitii\s.  But  lU)  liuiiian  »risconimciit  can  exacllv  Ivmv  out  the 
line  which,  at  any  given  lime,  divides  the  sincere  lollower  tVoni 
the  mere  hollow  professor  of  the  Gospel.  In  tliis  world  there 
can  be  no  complete  separation  of  the  sound  from  the  unsound 
part  of  the  visible  Church.  All,  therefore,  who  by  their  baptism 
Mere  made  members  of  that  Church,  must  (unless  they  openly 
renounce  it)  be  deemed  to  retain  that  membership  to  the  very 
last.  They  must  be  addressed  as  Christians, —  for  Christians,  in 
one  important  sense,  they  undoubteiily  are  to  the  very  day  of 
their  death.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  change 
etiectcd  by  their  baj)tismal  regeneration,  thus  much  at  least  is 
certain — that,  in  the  solemn  judgment  of  our  Church,  it  secures 
the  salvation  of  those  who  die  in  infancy.  It,  moreover,  adopts 
them  into  the  family  of  God,  and  entitles  the  repenting  sinner,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  to  fly  to  the  thione  of  Grace,  to  plead  the 
promise  of  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  and  to 
ask  the  sanctifying  intluences  of  the  eternal  Spirit.  A  person 
\vho  is  invested  with  these  privileges,  is,  most  undoubtedly  a 
Christian.  And  such  is,  undeniably,  the  condition  of  all,  without 
exception,  who  have  been  dedicated  to  God,  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  the  unworthinesss 
or  carelessness  of  parents,  that  sacrament  may,  in  particular  in- 
stances, be  defeated  and  annulled.  What  sanction,  then,  can  be 
found  for  the  practice  of  speaking  to  Christian  assemblies,  as  if  a 
portion  of  their  members  were  not  within  the  pale  of  Christianity? 
What  right  can  any  preacher  have  to  tell  his  people,  that  there 
are  some  among  them  "  w  hose  seed  remaineth  not  in  them  ?" 
The  seed  may  hitherto  have  lain  cold  and  fruitless  within  their 
souls;  or  it  may  be,  for  a  time,  choaked  with  thorns, or  overgrown 
with  weeds:  but  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  it  has  linally  perished, 
and  shall  never  spring  up  into  everlasting  life?  The  true  and 
legitimate  mode  of  addiessing  worldly  or  vicious  men,  who  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Church,  is  to  tell  them,  not  that  they 
are  no  Christians,  and  do  not  belong  to  Christ's  flock,  but  that 
their  condition  is,  if  possible,  even  still  more  awful; — that  the 
&1;ate  of  a  carnally-minded  heathen  is  not  so  full  of  peril  and  of 
terror  as  theirs; — that  Christians  they  are, — to  their  unutterable 
sorrow  and  condemnation  if  they  persist  in  despising  the  goodness 
and  the  severity  of  God; — to  their  measureless  joy  and  triumph, 
if  they  forsake  their  sins,  and  walk  worthily  of  their  divine  voca- 
tion. As  the  most  transcendent  weight  of  glory  is  laid  up  for 
them  that  die  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  so  shall  the  heaviest 
load  of  indignation  and  wrath  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
borne  his  name  without  departing  from  iniquity. 
.   Another  peculiarity  which  seems  to  us  to  adhere  to  the  theo-* 
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logy  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  this,  that  he  seldom  contemplates  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  light,  in  which  it  was  contemplated  by  its 
fonnder,^ — that  is,  as  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  improvement  and 
sanctification  of  the  world.  When  we  are  looking  with  bitterness 
of  heart,  upon  the  hitherto  unequal  struggle  which  heavenly  prin- 
ciples are  carrying  on  against  the  depravity  of  man,  whither  should 
we  turn  for  support  and  consolation,  but  to  the  declarations  of 
Him,  who  had  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  who  has  presented 
his  own  dispensation  to  our  thoughts  under  a  variety  of  images, 
which,  in  truth,  are  so  many  prophecies  of  its  slow  and  painful 
progress  through  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  meal 
gradually  pervaded  by  the  little  mass  of  leaven, — of  the  diminu- 
tive seed  spreading  into  the  vast  tree, —  of  the  salt  working  against 
corruption  and  impurity, — without  being  assured  that  our  Lord 
considered  the  gradual  operation  of  Christianity,  as  entering  ex- 
pressly into  those  Divine  counsels  in  which  the  whole  system  of 
our  redemption  originated.  Now  Dr.  Arnold  evidently  does  not 
so  consider  it.  He  speaks  as  if  it  were  the  express  design  of 
heaven  that  the  world  should  undergo,  at  once,  a  moral  regenera- 
tion, and  as  if  that  design  were  arrested  and  beaten  back  by  the 
impiety  of  man.  He  expresses  himself  as  if  he  conceived  the  salt 
to  have  been,  ever  since  the  primitive  ages,  gradually  losing  its 
savour,  till  at  last  it  has  become  almost  savourless,  and  fit  for  little 
else  but  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  He  leaves  his  reader,  in  short, 
under  the  impression,  that  the  gracious  purposes  of  heaven  have 
been  trampled  down  by  the  powers  of  this  world,  and  that,  in 
truth,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  scarcely  has  any  existence  among  us. 

We  are  distinctly  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  statement,  which  shall  fully  satisfy  the  whole  truth,  when 
the  question  relates,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  purposes  and  dealings 
of  the  Almighty.  On  the  one  hand,  for  instance,  it  would,  most 
assuredly,  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  assert,  that  the  most  rapid, 
plenary  and  extensive  success  of  Christianity  could  be  contrary 
to  the  will  and  design  of  its  Author.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted 
that  every  evil  passion  of  our  nature  may  be  justly  condemned  as 
an  adversary  to  the  wisdom  and  the  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  clear,  that  the  Lord 
himself  has  spoken  to  us  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  dis- 
pensation which  may  require  the  lapse  of  ages  for  its  complete 
and  final  triumph ; — that  He  has  represented  His  church  as 
having  a  long  militant  and  probationary  period  to  undergo,  before 
He  will  proclaim  her  warfare  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  true, 
then,  that  God  cannot  be  otherwise  than  well  pleased  by  the 
free  course  and  glorious  success  of  the  Gospel; — and  it  is  like- 
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wise  true  lliat  lie  lias  desigiieil  that  the  Gospel  sliouUl  be,  for 
ngcs,  relaiiled  bv  llio  sluggishness  of  our  fallen  nature,  or  fiercely 
resisted  by  its  malignity  and  corruption.  We  have  here  before  us 
one  of  those  innumerable  paradoxes  which  Divine  Truth  must 
always  present  to  any  mortal,  perhaps  to  any  created,  understand- 
ings. \\  hat  then  is  the  part  of  Christian  humility  and  prudence, 
nnder  these  circumstances?  Is  it  not,  that  we  reverently  con- 
template the  case  under  both  these  aspects,  instead  of  fixing  our 
regards  exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  one?  Can  it  be  wise  or  pious 
to  plant  ourselves  on  some  one  position,  fixed  and  innnovcable, 
whence  we  can  contemplate  only  one  class  of  appearances,  and 
to  contend  that  the  observations  there  taken  are  amply  sufficient 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Divine  counsels  ? 
The  truest  divinity  is  surely  that,  which  animates  us  to  a  vigorous 
and  unsparing  conflict  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  as  forming 
a  horrid  confederacy  against  the  will  of  God — and  which,  never- 
theless, consoles  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  assurance,  that 
even  their  protracted  resistance  forms,  itself,  a  part  of  God's  pro- 
vidential administration. 

It  must  be  confessed  in  truth,  that  considerations  of  this  nature 
are  urgently  needed  to  support  us  when  oppressed  by  the  specta- 
cle of  multitudes,  who — with  the  amplest  means  and  opportunities 
of  grace — with  the  scriptural  liturgy  of  the  Church  in  their  hands 
— with  her  services  ringing  in  their  ears — and  with  perpetual  access 
to  the  living  oracles  of  truth — are  yet  walking  in  a  manner,  which 
tempts  their  teachers  to  speak  of  them,  as  if  they  were  still  under 
the  bondage  of  the  law,  or  the  deadly  shadows  of  heathen  igno- 
rance. Still  more  needful  are  such  reflections  when  we  are  look- 
ing upon  another  class  of  our  brethren — the  fermenting  refuse  of 
high  civilization, — human  beings,  who  though,  perhaps,  marked 
with  the  cross,  and  devoted  to  the  warfare  of  Christ,  yet,  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  seem  to  be  practically  cut  off  from  all  chance 
of  communion  with  holiness,  and,  by  a  sort  of  dire  fatality,  to  be 
regularly  educated  for  the  service  of  Satan.  What  will  be  the 
portion,  or  the  doom,  of  these  seeming  abortions  of  the  Church, 
it  becomes  us  not  too  curiously  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  be  assured  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  nothing  but 
what  is  merciful  and  righteous.  Some  secret  stores  of  clemency, 
one  is  willing  to  hope,  may  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  laid 
up  for  these  pitiable  outcasts,  and  mitigate,  in  some  degree  the 
seeming  severity  of  their  lot.  But  then,  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  strict  account  will  be  demanded  of  those,  whose  selflsh 
avarice  or  carelessness  may  be  chargeable  with  the  growth  of  this 
portentous  mass  of  impiety  and  crime. 

This  overwhelming    subject  naturally  brings    us    to   another. 
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closely  connected  with  it,  and  which  appears  very  deeply  to  have 
engaged  the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Arnold;  namely,  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  youth,  in  every  rank  of  life  without  exception.  It  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  and  attempted 
by  parents  and  instructors,  before  they  can  be  in  a  condition  to 
reflect  with  joy  on  the  discharge  of  this  sacred  portion  of  their 
obligations.  The  following,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  is  but  too 
accurate  a  history  of  a  vast  number  of  human  beings  in  their  pro- 
gress from  infancy  to  manhood. 

"  Let  us  go  on  and  see  what  is  done  with  a  child  after  baptism :  he 
is  suffered,  very  often,  to  live  in  complete  ignorance  of  every  thing  that 
concerns  his  salvation.  I  have  known  boys  of  eight  or  nine  years'  old, 
who  did  not  so  much  as  know  what  would  happen  to  them  after  their 
death,  but  thought  that  after  they  were  once  put  in  the  ground  they 
would  lie  there  for  ever,  and  should  never  feel  any  thing  any  more  either 
of  good  or  evil.  But  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  too  often  taught  as  a  lesson,  and  no  pains  are  taken 
to  make  it  seize  hold  upon  the  heart,  and  to  influence  the  conduct. 
Time  passes  on,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  school,  or  is  wanted  to  assist  his 
parents  in  their  work,  or  to  do  something  for  his  own  maintenance.  At 
school  he  finds  himself  placed  amongst  other  children,  most  of  whom 
have  had  as  little  Christian  instruction  as  himself;  and  instead  of  meet- 
ing with  any  thing  like  Christian  motives,  or  Christian  behaviour  among 
his  companions,  he  learns  a  set  of  notions  such  as  human  nature,  un- 
assisted by  divine  knowledge,  and  too  young  to  be  guided  by  reason,  is 
likely  to  invent  and  to  act  upon.  It  too  often  happens  also,  that  he 
gains  little  or  no  religious  instruction  from  his  teachers,  because  they 
think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  his  parents  will  give  it  him  at  home ; 
while  his  parents  think  that  this,  with  all  other  kinds  of  learning,  must 
be  forborne  duiing  the  short  time  that  he  is  with  them,  that  he  may 
have  some  portion  of  the  year  which  he  may  enjoy  in  perfect  freedom. 
Besides  it  will  often  be  the  case,  that  the  parents  know  and  care  little 
about  spiritual  things  themselves :  and  tlien  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
should  be  able  or  anxious  to  impress  them  upon  others.  In  this  way  the 
boy  grows  up  into  the  man,  with  a  confirmed  unchristian  practice,  and 
scarcely  any  relics  of  Christian  knowledge.  Thus  armed, — or  rather 
I  should  say,  thus  naked, — thus  shackled, —  thus  prostrate  and  helpless 
before  his  enemy,  he  enters  upon  the  conflict  with  the  stormy  passions  of 
youth,  and  all  the  innumerable  temptations  of  the  world.  And  what  is, 
what  can  be  the  issue  ?  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is  a  sinful 
life  and  a  hopeless  death;  unless  God  sometimes  touches  the  heart  with 
a  sense  of  its  danger,  and  in  his  power  and  mercy  brings  it  to  a  true  and 
effectual  conversion." — p.  45 — 47. 

The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  even  in  the  humblest 
ranks,  much  more  might  be  effected  by  parents,  than  they  ever 
think  of  attempting,  towards  rearing  their  children  in  the  ways  of 
godliness  and  peace.    After  all,  however,  it  must  be  fairly  allowed 
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that  the  task  is  one  of  very  consiilerable  tlelicacy  and  difficulty, 
one  which  reqnires  a  nicer  tact,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  luiinan 
nature,  than  one  parent  in  a  thousand  is  ever  gifted  with.  It 
must  furliicr  be  remembered,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances 
a  domestic  education  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  children,  if 
they  are  to  be  educated  at  all,  must  inevitably  be  sent  to  school; 
and  the  impediments  which  array  themselves  against  all  efforts  to 
fix  religious  inipressions  on  the  heart,  where  a  multitude  of  young 
people  are  assendjieil  together,  are  such  as,  humanly  speaking, 
would  seem  next  to  insurmountable.  Of  these  difficulties  Dr. 
Arnold  himself  api)cars  to  be  distinctly  aware ;  and  of  some  of 
them  he  has  given  a  very  clear  and  powerful  representation  in  his 
twenty-tiflh  Sermon.  He  there  describes  the  struggles  of  one 
who  is  earnestly  desirous  of  serving  Christ,  but  who  is  embar- 
rassed and  deterred  by  the  notorious  failings  of  his  life,  which  must 
place  themselves  in  his  path  for  adversaries  against  him,  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  walk  in  the  narrow^  way. 

"  Such  a  person  will  say,  '  I  cannot  ])retend  to  hold  a  higher  tone 
than  others,  for  my  life  does  not  warrant  it :  I  shall  be  certainly  accused 
of  hypocrisy,  and  1  fear  I  have  given  too  much  reason  for  the  charge, 
I  must  not,  I  cannot,  set  up  for  a  serious  person,  and  therefore  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  common  o|)inions  and  conduct  of  the  world.' 

"  This  is  no  unconuiion  case ;  but  one  which  every  man  must  in  his 
own  experience  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  have  often  met  with.  And 
unless  we  forget  our  own  feelings  and  condition  when  we  were  young 
ourselves,  we  nmst  allow  it  to  be  a  very  painful  one.  Young  persons 
are  placed  so  much  more  in  constant  contact  with  their  companions,  and 
our  opinions  and  feelings  towards  one  another  at  that  age  are  expressed 
so  much  more  bluntly  and  rudely  than  in  after  life,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely more  to  sutler  by  going  against  the  opinion  of  the  society  around 
us,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  less  strength  of  character  to  withstand 
the  trial.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  circumstances  in  our  com- 
mon life  in  this  age  and  country,  in  which  the  turning  to  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity is  more  difficult.  To  disguise  the  difficulties,  or  to  make  light  of 
them,  is  neither  honest  nor  wisej  but  allowing  them  in  their  full  force, 
and  feeling  most  sincerely  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  still  we 
must  not  disguise  the  truth  on  the  other  sidej  that  this  is  the  very 
taking  up  the  cross  to  which  Christ  calls  us;  that  this  is  one  of  those 
appointed  tribulations  from  which  if  we  turn  away,  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  for  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  which  is 
feared  by  such  persons  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  because  their  lives 
are  not  consistently  good :  let  them  indeed  fear  it,  if  it  is  well  founded ; 
that  is,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  serve  God  always,  and  with  all  their 
hearts;  but  only  when  it  may  be  convenient  to  them  to  do  so.  This  is 
hypocrisy,  certainly;  this  is  to  be  double-minded;  and  to  such  indeed 
Christ  offers  no  encouragement ;  and  his  apostle  James  truly  says,  '  Let 
not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord,'     But  if 
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they  do  wisli  to  be  whole  with  Christ,  but  fear  to  be  charged  as  hypo- 
crites because  they  do  not  always  serve  him  in  their  practice,  then  this 
fear  miglit  hinder  every  man  living  from  turning  to  God;  for  not  the  holiest 
man  is  without  sin ;  and  if  the  practice  of  sin  makes  our  good  deeds 
hypocrisy,  then  the  best  of  the  Apostles,  the  noblest  of  the  Martyrs, 
they  were  all  hypocrites.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  do  not  expect 
to  be  without  sin  altogether^  but  with  sin  less  prevailing  in  them  3  that 
it  seems  hypocrisy  to  profess  higher  principles  than  other  people,  and  yet 
not  to  leacl  a  better  life.  But  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  not  whether 
it  seems  hypocrisy  or  no,  but  whether  it  is  so.  If  I  confess  and  feel 
with  shame  how  far  my  life  falls  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  if 
I  am  resolved  w'ith  God's  grace  to  make  it  more  like  the  holy  law  of 
Christ ;  then  I  am  no  hypocrite,  however  much  I  may  be  thought  so  by 
those  who  make  too  little  allowance  for  the  strength  of  sin,  and  the 
long  struggles  which  it  will  maintain  even  after  we  have  commenced  in 
earnest  to  strive  against  it;  or  however  much  I  may  be  called  so,  by  those 
who  hate  the  profession  of  goodness  only  less  than  they  hate  goodness 
itself,  and  wish  therefore  by  every  means  to  deter  others  from  owning 
their  wish  to  follow  Christ.  It  comes  then  to  this — shall  I  never  try 
to  be  good,  because  I  am  not  yet  as  good  as  1  wish  to  be  ?  Shall  1,  for 
fear  of  being  called  a  hypocrite  untruly,  become  a  hypocrite  in  reality, 
and  a  hypocrite  of  the  very  worst  kind  ;  that  is,  one  who,  whilst  he  really 
does  believe,  and  sometimes  believes  and  trembles  too,  pretends  as  far  as 
he  can,  that  he  neither  cares  for  nor  acknowledges  the  authority  of  his 
Saviour's  law?" — p.  328 — 331. 

We  have  given  the  above  extract,  because  it  both  states  tiie 
formidable  impediments,  wliich  young  people,  more  especially, 
have  often  to  encounter  in  reducing  their  religious  feelings  and 
principles  to  practice,  and  provides  the  answer  by  which  those 
difficulties  are  to  be  met.  Such  a  statement,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  comes,  at  this  moment,  with  a  peculiar  and  solemn  in- 
terest from  Dr.  Arnold.  He  has  recently  been  elevated  to  a  post 
which  will  enable  him  to  apply  all  the  stores  of  his  knowledge, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  to  the  solution  of  that  hitherto 
unmanageable  problem,  the  religious  education  of  large  bodies  of 
youth.  The  failure  of  our  most  distinguished  and  popular  schools 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  loud 
and  bitter  arraionment.  Whether  Dr.  Arnold  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct  a  system,  the  adoption  of  which  shall  efface  this  burning 
reproach,  we  shall  not  venture  to  anticipate.  That  he  will  omit 
no  exertion  which  benevolence  and  piety  can  suggest,  we  are  pro- 
foundly convinced.  And  should  he  succeed  in  this  genuine  labour 
of  love — should  he  be  enabled  to  convert  that,  which  hitherto  has 
frequently  been  considered  as  the  "  mere  despair"  of  public  tui- 
tion, into  its  croicii  of  rejouing, — we  shall  not  hesitate  to  number 
him  among  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  to  the  human 
race.     He  must,  however,  forgive  us,  if, — with  all  our  veneration 
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for  liis  virtues,  ami  all  our  respect  for  his  abilities  and  atlaiii- 
ineiits, — we  venture,  very  earnestly,  to  express  one  hope; — 
namely,  that,  in  training  his  pupils  for  their  Christian  warfare, 
he  will  not  think  it  an  abandonment  of  his  duty  to  abstain 
from  language  which  may  chance  to  impair  their  allegiance  to 
our  national  connnunion.  \Vc  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  urgent  importance,  that  the  British  youth  should  be  bred 
in  sentiments  of  the  deepest  attacimicnt  for  the  constitution  of 
England,  botii  in  Church  and  State;  that  they  should  be  taught 
U)  nnilerstand  the  blessings  of  which  our  religious  establishment 
has  been  made  the  honoured  instrument,  and  that  they  should  be 
trained  rather  in  the  school  of  her  unrivalled  masters  of  theology, 
than  in  that  of  her  bitter  though  conscientious  adversaries.  All 
this  may  most  assuredly  be  done,  without  the  slighest  sacriiice 
either  of  true  religion,  or  of  genuine  liberality:  without  the  sacri- 
iice of  religion, — for,  (next  to  the  Bible,)  where  is  Christianity  to 
be  learned,  if  not  from  the  mighty  and  venerable  doctors  of  the 
English  Church? — without  any  sacrifice  of  liberality, — for  non- 
conformity itself  has  almost  ceased  its  tragical  complaints  of  high 
church  bigotry,  and  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  by  the  present  system  for  the  independence — we  had 
almost  said,  for  the  caprice — of  private  opinion  and  belief!  We 
camiot  therefore  but  reckon  it  among  the  mostsolenm  obligations 
incident  to  the  office  of  an  instructor,  to  commend  this  sacred 
inheritance  to  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  generation,  and  thus  to 
secure  its  transmission,  in  unfading  strength  and  honour,  to  our 
latest  posteiity.  And  when  Dr.  Arnold  shall  have  entirelij  re- 
covered from  tlie  bewilderment  to  which  the  perceptions  are  some- 
times liable,  from  the  perpetual  echo  of  mutual  praise,^ — when 
certain  crudities,  which  now  seem  partially  to  disorder  the  play  of 
his  understanding,  shall  have  been  succeeded  by  a  more  intimate 
mixture  and  bland  assimilation  of  the  varied  elements  of  know- 
ledge in  his  mind, — when  he  shall  perceive,  more  keenly  than 
now  he  appears  to  do,  how  good,  how  pleasant,  how  becoming  a 
thing  it  is,  for  the  modern  divines  of  our  Church  to  look  with 
deep  reverence  on  the  labours  of  their  illustrious  and  gigantic 
predecessors, — then  shall  we  have  good  hope  that  he  will  think  as 
we  do  on  these  matters;  that  the  Church  of  our  fathers  will  find 
in  him  a  most  zealous  and  uncompromising  champion ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  no  word  will  ever  be  suffered  to  escape  him  which 
may,  by  possibility,  enfeeble  the  attachment  and  devotion  of  her 
sous. 
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Uefiectiona  on  the  Times  I  have  lived  in.  (J  671 — 173].)  Bt/ 
Edmund  Calami/,  D.  D.  Ahiu  first  printed.  Edited  and 
illustrated,  witli  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographical,  by  John 
Towill  Riitt.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  18L>9.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  attaching  to  Jack  while  he 
is  content   to  remain  snugly  ensconced  in  his  box,  M-hich  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  lose  whenever  he  ventures   too  rashly  and   ambi- 
tiously to  step  out  of  it.     The  magnificence  of  tlie  unknown  is 
proverbial ;  and,   on   this  sound  principle,  we  cannot   but  think 
that  Dr.  Calamy's  reputation,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  gain  little 
by  his  present  full  exposure  to  daylight.     The  Memoirs  before 
us  seem  far   better  adapted  to  that  chiaro  oscuro  glimmering  by 
^^'hlch  such  productions,  while  in  their  larva  state  of  manuscript, 
are  partially  and  favorably  illuminated,  than  to  tiie  meridian  blaze 
with  Mhich  they  are  now  Hooded,  on  emerging,  in  complete  but- 
terflysliip,  from  the  press.     As  long  as  they  remained  inshrined 
within  the  depths  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling's  cri/ptoporticus,  to  be 
occasionally  exhibited  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  some  favored  Dis- 
senting devotee,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  for  their  sake,  they 
might  pass  for  jewels  of  great  price :  but  on  their  removal  from 
their    holy  theca,  like   most  other    reliques,    they   prove  to  be 
little  more  than  dust  and  rottenness.     Just  as  the  Sacro  Catlino 
was  believed  to  be  a  huge  single  emerald  while  under  the  jealous 
custody  of  the  Priests  of  Genoa;  till,  unhappily,  having  slipped 
within  the  grasp  of  the  scepticism  of  the  prying  Savans  of  Paris, 
it  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  cracked 
green  glass. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  be  outrunning  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers.  Not  all  of  them  may  recollect  that  when  Dr.  Toulmin 
published  the  Vth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Neale's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  he  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  Edmund  Calamy, 
Esq.  "  for  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a  MS.  of  his  worthy  and 
learned  Ancestor."  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if  this 
MS.  was  to  see  light,  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  its 
author  would  be  the  fittest  masters  of  the  ceremonies  for  its  intro- 
duction. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  the  present  volumes 
are  formed  from  another  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Sir  Walter  Stirling;  and  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt  has  been  selected 
to  perform  the  duties  of  Mystagogue. 

Our  task  in  reviewing  this  Work  will  be  extremely  simple. 
We  shall  do  little  more  than  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  its 
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coiilcnls,  stopping  now  and  then,  as  occasion  niav  rcrjuiic,  to 
interpose  a  leuunk  or  two,  on  the  Tacts  or  opinions  of  Dr.  Calaniy 
or  his  editor. 

The  lirst  fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  an  apology  for  Biogra- 
))hv  in  general,  in  which  the  exceUent  author  juslilles  his  own 
design  by  autliorities  innumerable.  He  had  read,  it  seems,  Plu- 
tarch, Diogenes  Laertius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  others,  and 
had  niourned,  like  Alexander,  that  he  had  not  yet  more  of  the 
same  kind  to  read  aflerw  ards.  The  life  of  St.  Anthony,  ascribed 
to  Athanasius,  struck  him  as  containing  many  things  incredible; 
that  of  St.  Malchus  by  Jerome  as  more  calcidated  for  the  display 
of  the  M  riter's  own  wit  and  eloquence  than  of  plain  historical  fact. 
Sulpicius  Severus  he  thought  polite  but  credulous;  yet  notwith- 
standing these  partial  failures,  "  it  by  no  means  follows  but  that 
13iograj)hy,  when  managed  with  care  and  fidelity,  with  a  due  mix- 
ture of  prudence,  may  be  exceeding  useful." 

As  to  Autobiography,  it  was  excused  by  Tacitus,  and  prac- 
tised by  Julius  Caisar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Josephus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Augustin,  among  the  ancients. 
Of  the  moderns.  Cardan,  though  sometimes  fantastical,  lewd  and 
j)rofane,  abounds  in  learning:  De  Thou,  ^jEneas  Sylvius,  the  Sca- 
ligers,  Junius,  Schultetus,  Huet,  Bussy  llabutin,  Bassompiere, 
JVlontluc,  Montaigne,  Philip  de  Commines,  Buchanan,  Sir  James 
^lelville.  Bishop  Hall,  ]5axter,  and  Burnet,  (the  juxta-position 
of  some  among  these  eminent  men  is  not  a  little  remarkable,)  all 
have  treated,  more  or  less  directly,  of  themselves.  There  can  be 
little  presumption,  therefore,  after  such  numerous  precedents,  in 
any  man  who  undertakes  to  write  his  own  history.  If  Dr.  Calamy 
had  lived  a  century  and  a  half  later,  with  how  many  more  great 
names  might  he  have  swelled  his  list!  It  is  true  that  the  Memoirs 
of  Prince  Eugene  are  pseudonymous,  those  of  Psalmanazar  not 
abundantly  veracious,  and  those  of  Lord  Byron  fiot  altogether' 
uncastrated.  But  who  is  dead  to  the  pungent  interest  excited  by 
INIichael  Kelly,  Henry  Angelo,  or  the  polytechnic  and  polymor- 
phous Vidocque ! 

Edmund  Calamy  was  of  legitimate  Puritan  descent.  His 
grandfather,  a  celebrated  Preacher,  was  "  worried"  by  Bishop 
VVren;  lent  his  house  as  a  nursery  of  sedition  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians at  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion;  and  while 
he  held  orders  in  an  Episcopal  Church,  permitted  to  be  framed 
under  his  roof  the  well-known  Loiido)i  Petition  against  Bishops, 
For  these  and  other  good  services,  the  See  of  Lichfield  is  said  to 
have  been  oftered  to  him  at  the  Restoration.  But  its  acceptance 
would  have  been  too  barefaced  and  shameless  ratting,  and  he 
declined  the  mitre — a  laudable  instance  of  consistency  which  we 
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doubt  whether  his  grandson  ever  shicerely  forgave  in  his  heart; 
for  thus,  he  informs  us,  was  missed  a  golden  opportunity  of 
"  making  and  enriching  his  family,"  and  easily  leaving  it  20,000/. 
The  elder  Calamy's  choice,  it  seems,  lay  between  being  sent 
to  Coventry  or  to  Newgate ;  and  upon  a  breach  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  latter,  wherein  his  resi- 
dence, if  we  judge  from  the  following  account,  must  have  occa- 
sioned considerable  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

"  His  confinement  at  that  time  made  no  small  noise,  and  Dr.  Wilde 
published  a  copy  of  verses  upon  the  occasion,  which  was  spread  through 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  also  been  informed,  that  a  certain 
popish  lady,  happening  then  to  pass  through  the  city,  had  much  ado  to 
get  along  Newgate-street,  by  reason  of  the  many  coaches  that  attended 
there,  at  which  she  was  not  a  little  surprised.  Curiosity  led  her  to 
inquire  into  the  occasion  of  the  stoppage,  and  the  appearance  of  such  a 
number  of  coaches,  in  a  place  where  she  thought  nothing  of  that  kind 
was  to  be  looked  for.  The  standers-by  informed  her  that  one  Mr. 
Calamy,  a  person  generally  beloved  and  respected,  was  imprisoned  there 
for  a  single  sermon,  at  which  they  seemed  greatly  disturbed  and  con- 
cerned. This  so  moved  the  lady,  that,  taking  the  first  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  the  King  at  Whitehall,  she  frankly  told  his  Majesty  the 
whole  passage,  expressing  her  fear  that  if  such  steps  as  these  M'ere  taken, 
he  would  lose  the  affections  of  the  city,  which  might  be  of  very  ill  con- 
sequence. Upon  this  account,  and  some  others,  my  grandfather  was  in 
a  little  time  discharged,  by  the  express  order  of  his  Majesty." — vol.  i. 
pp.  56,  57. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Memoirs  drew  his  first  breath  on 
the  5th  of  April,  lG71,  in  the  parish  of  Aldermanbury  ;  of  which 
his  grandfather  had  been  Minister,  and  where  his  father  also  (the 
only  one  of  four  brethren  who  adopted  Puritan  principles)  "  had 
a  few  of  his  relations,  friends,  and  particular  acquaintance,  who 
were  desirous  to  sit  under  his  Ministry,  that  came  and  worshipped 
God  with  him  every  Lord's  day  in  his  own  hired  house;"  in 
plainer  terms,  where  he  kept  a  Conventicle.  When  a  child,  the 
young  Memorialist  naturally  enough  had  "  several  childish  sallies 
of  corruption ;"  he  got  safely  through  the  measles  and  small-pox, 
but  had  afterwards  frequent  returns  of  fevers  and  agues.  He 
was  catechised  at  Dyer's  Hall  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lye  ;  and  schooled, 
first  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Alphage  ;  secondly  by 
Mr.  Ewell  of  Epsom,  who  was  a  Fifth  Monarchy  man,  and  no 
great  scholar;  and  thirdly  by  Mr.  Tatnal,  a  silenced  Minister. 
In  those  days  were  bruited  abroad  the  first  rumours  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  in  which  most  bloody  and  atrocious  imposture  Dr. 
Culamy  expresses  his  unqualified  belief;  and  avows  his  opinion 
that  all  who  reject  it  "  have  arraigned  the  wisdom   and  justice  of 
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llio  wliolo  nallon  iu  the  highest  degree  that  it  could  possibly  be 
(lone  by  any  inaii." 

The  reasons  assigned  for  tliis  strong  delusion  are  such,  no 
doubt,  as  woulil  operate  powerfully  on  a  certain  class  of  intellects. 
It  must  have  l)een  a  mind  framed  of  far  more  stubl)orn  materials 
than  those  which  composeil  J)r.  Calamy's,  which  could  resist  the 
iujpression  of  so  many  confederate  terrors  as  urged  it  on  all  sides. 
JJurricades  and  city  militia,  guns,  drums  and  wounds,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  found  tiead  in  a  ditch,  and  a  dark  Sunday  morning, 
atl\)r(kil  joint  evidence  against  Popery,  which  it  must  have  been 
dinicull  for  any  good  hater  of  that  abomination  to  withstand;  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  justification  of  the  vigilant  precaution 
which  deluged  the  scatTokl  with  innocent  blood,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure Titus  Oatcs  a  pension. 

"  To  see  the  posts  and  chains  put  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Trained  Bands  (hawn  out,  night  after  night, 
well  armed,  and  watching  with  as  much  care  as  if  a  considerable  insur- 
rection was  expeetcd  before  morning 5  and  to  be  entertained  from  day  to 
day  with  the  talk  of  massacres  designed,  and  a  number  of  bloody  assas- 
sins ready  to  serve  such  purposes,  and  reci'uits  from  abroad  to  support 
and  assist  them  (which  things  were  the  general  subjecls  of  all  conversa- 
tion) was  very  surprising.  The  murder  of  Sir  Echnund  Bury  (iodfrcy, 
(who  had  taken  Oates's  deposition,  and  had  afterwards  had  free  conver- 
sation with  Coleman  in  private,)  with  the  black  Sunday  that  followed 
soon  after  it,  when  it  grew  so  dark  on  a  sudden,  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  that-ministers  could  not  read  their  notes  in  their  pulpits  with- 
out the  help  of  candles  j  together  with  the  frequent  execution  of  traitors 
that  ensued,  and  the  many  dismal  stories  handed  about  continually, 
made  the  hearts,  not  only  of  younger  but  elder  persons,  to  quake  for  fear. 
Not  so  much  as  a  house  was  at  that  time  to  be  met  with,  but  wliat  was 
])rovided  with  arms ;  nor  did  any  go  to  rest  at  night  without  apprehen- 
sions of  somewliat  that  was  very  tragical  that  might  happen  before  morn- 
ing. And  this  was  then  the  case,  not  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  only, 
but  for  a  great  while  together." — vol.  i.  pp.  83,  84. 

At  eleven  years  of  age,  Calamy  was  transferred  to  a  new  school, 
and  "  lived  at  Mr.  Doolittle's,  who  dwelt  then  at  Islington,  and 
■had  a  considerable  Academy  in  his  house."  But  Mr.  Doolittle 
was  disturbed,  and  removed  to  Battersea,  whither  his  pupil  did 
not  follow  him.  In  1685,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  "  Gates 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  a  second  time,  w  hile  his  back,  miserably 
swelled  with  his  first  whipping,  looked  as  if  it  had  been  flayed." 
Here,  drawing  a  nice  distinction  between  the  agent  and  the  act, 
and  subtly  abstracting  the  quiddity  itself  from  the  perpetrator  of 
the  quid,  Dr.  Calamy,  without  abandoning  the  Popish  Plot,  is 
content  in  great  degree  to  surrender  its  author. 

"  Dr.  Gates  was  a  man  of  invincible  courage  and  resolution^  and  eu- 
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(lured  what,  would  have  killed  a  great  many  others.  He  occasioned  a 
strange  turn  in  the  nation,  after  a  general  lethargy  that  had  been  of 
some  years  continuance.  By  awakening  us  out  of  sleep,  he  was  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God  for  our  preservation.  Yet,  after  all,  he 
was  but  a  sorry  foul-mouthed  wretch,  as  I  can  testify,  from  what  I  once 
heard  from  him  in  company." — p.  120. 

"  But  he  really  bore  a  very  indifferent  character  at  Westminster ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  service  he  had  done,  there  were  so  many  things 
concurring  to  lessen  his  credit,  as  makes  it  very  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  was  true  and  what  was  false  in  his  deposition.  For  which 
reason,  I  must  own  that  I  am  the  less  surprised  that  the  Parliament, 
after  the  Revolution,  should  leave  him  under  a  brand,  and  incapacitate 
him  for  being  a  witness  for  the  future." — p.  121. 

If  a  variety  of  masters  produces  equal  variety  of  knowlccige, 
few  students  have  had  a  better  chance  for  its  attainment  than 
young  Calamy.  From  Mr.  Doolittle  he  passed  to  Merchant 
Tailors' ;  from  Merchant  Tailors'  to  Bethnal  Green  with  Mr. 
Walton,  an  ejected  Essex  Minister,  under  whose  care  he  had  been 
placed  a  few  years  before.  Hence  he  very  nearly  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  who  was  transplanting  a  crop 
of  seedling  Puritans  from  Newington  to  New  England.  But  as 
his  mother  refused  to  part  from  him,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics 
under  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock,  "  who  kept  a  private  Academy  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  and  had  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  under 
liis  tuition,  in  a  house  of  his  own  at  Wickham- brook,  that  lies 
between  the  towns  of  Newmarket,  Clare  and  Bury."  His  course 
being  completed  in  this  distinctly  marked  locality,  he  returned 
again  for  some  months  to  Mr.  Doolittle  :  and  soon  after  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  well-known  Mr.  Howe,  he  repaired  to 
Utrecht.  He  had  a  pleasant  passage  from  Harwich  to  the  Brill; 
and,  happily,  was  the  only  one  of  the  company  who  was  free  from 
sea-sickness  all  the  w'ay. 

But  this  minor  good  fortune  soon  ceased.  In  his  walk  from 
Rotterdam  to  Utrecht,  the  young  Academician  found  himself  (a 
rare  event  for  such  a  character)  "  uncomfortably  cumbered  with 
money."  He  had  exchanged  his  letter  of  credit  for  specie,  and 
having  received  its  whole  produce,  20/.  Sterling,  in  28-stiver- 
pieces,  he  had  burdened  his  breeches-pockets  with  more  than  QOO 
of  the  heaviest  Dutch  copper  coins.  This  was  a  very  gaU'nig 
grief,  and  its  consequences  might  have  been  most  distressing,  if 
the  wearied  traveller's  companions  Mr.  Kentish  and  Mr.  Bantoft 
(their  benevolence  demands  this  record  of  their  names^)  had  not, 
out  of  pure  compassion,  relieved  him  in  part  from  his  emharias 
des  richesses. 

Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend! 
And  see,  what  comfort  it  aflords  uur  end! 
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■  It  was  in  Minrli,  UiH8  tliat  Ciilaiuy  settled  in  Utrecht;  a  time 
at  wliicli  the  preparations  tor  William  Ill's,  expedition  were 
fast  iij>eiiiiig.  How  well  the  Prince's  object  was  known,  is  plain 
from  the  following  anecdote. 

"  lUit  tlicrc  was  one  thing  rclatUig  to  tlie  matter  which  at  that  time 
made  a  noise  in  Holland,  which  was  the  dream  of  a  certain  Quaker,  that 
was  published  that  year,  a  few  months  after  my  settlement  amongst 
them.  He  said  he  dreamt,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  good  naval 
and  land  force,  sailed  iVom  Holland  towards  England,  and  was  shattered, 
and  driven  back  by  storm  ;  and  that,  being  in  a  little  time  refitted,  he 
sailed  again,  and  landed  in  Engl'.md,  met  with  little  opposition,  was 
crowned  King,  and  the  nation  (lourishcd  exceedingly  under  him.  This 
printed  dream  being  shown  to  the  Prince,  it  was  said,  that  he  should 
reply  that  the  man  knew  more  than  he  ;  but,  when  the  event  proved 
answerable,  great  notice  was  taken  of  it."  —  p.  1  18. 

For  the  first  part  of  his  dream,  the  Quaker  might  be  indebted 
to  little  more  than  that  quiet  and  sagacious  observation  which  cha- 
racterizes his  sect.  The  latter  half,  for  which  he  would  doubt- 
less claim  immediate  spiritual  admonition,  we  cannot  but  allow 
to  have  been  a  singularly  lucky  hit. 

From  M.de  Vries,  the  Chief  Philosophy  Professor,  besides  the 
sciences  more  immediately  belonging  to  his  chair,  Calamy  learned 
to  clothe  himself  "  alike  both  in  hot  weather  and  cold"  not  "  vary- 
ing in  the  number  and  heaviness  of  garments  in  Summer  and 
Winter,"  and  to  wear  "  green  spectacles  that  did  not  at  all  mag- 
nify." Professor  Leydekker  was  a  warm  man,  not  over  judicious ; 
and  "  when  the  students  desired  to  have  any  thing  explained  to 
them  out  of  the  usual  course,  he  would  be  conmionly  in  a  passion." 
"  Leusden  was  a  pleasant  old  gentleman,''  and  Grajvius  "  a  slovenly 
good-humoured  man."  Having  duly  attended  the  classes  of  these 
learned  Thebans,  visited  many  parts  of  Holland,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  frozen  alive  in  a  sledge,  from  which  catastrophe 
he  was  chiefly  saved  by  two  quarterns  of  brandy,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  Calamy  returned  to  England  in  May  I691.  In  his 
passage  from  Helvoetsluys,  the  packet  sprang  a  leak,  and  the 
water  gained  on  it  so  fast  that  all  supposed  she  must  be  lost.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  the  captain,  it  was  checked  at  a  moment  of 
the  utmost  danger,  without  any  known  cause;  nor  did  he  discover 
till  he  came  to  land,  that  a  fish  had  been  violently  forced  into  the 
leak,  upon  which  it  acted  as  a  plug.  In  one  other  respect  Calamy 
was  less  fortunate.  He  had  tossed  his  whole  harvest  of  Aca- 
demical diligence,  the  MS.  notes  of  the  Lectures  which  he  had 
attended,  with  sundry  more  immediate  necessaries,  into  a  rye-bag, 
all  these  he  left  behind  him,  and  sought  in  vain  to  recover  them. 
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He  now  fixed  himself  at  Oxford,  not  as  a  regular  student,  for 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  XXXIX  Articles,  ma- 
triculation was  impossible ;  but  as  an  outrigger,  to  profit  by  the 
Libraries,  and  to  pick  up  such  crumbs  as  might  fall  from  the  table. 
His  reading  while  in  the  University  seems  to  have  produced  very 
odd  effects.  Every  body  knows  that  Chillingworth  in  his  progress 
to  Truth,  passed  through  many  varieties  of  error;  and  it  can  be 
little  doubted  that  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  weak- 
ness of  such  doctrines  as  he  did  not  reject  till  after  the  most 
close  and  subtile  examination,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  irre- 
sistible strength  wherewith  he  supports  the  system  which  he  ulti- 
mately adopted,  upon  conviction.  The  very  abundance  of  un- 
regulated power,  and  the  restlessness  of  inquiry  which  so  often 
besets  great  intellects  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  in  early  youth 
had  driven  him  from  Socinianism  into  yet  wider  scepticism.  The 
step  from  doubting  every  thing  to  believing  every  thing,  is  one  of 
the  easiest  which  the  human  mind  can  take;  and  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jesuit  Fisher  succeeded  in 
misleading  an  ardent  youth,  who  was  anxious  to  free  himself  from 
that  most  comfortless  of  all  moral  conditions,  suspense  of  opinion, 
into  a  reliance  upon  Infallibility.  One  of  the  many  good  works 
of  Laud,  was  the  reconversion  of  his  godson;  and  never  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  persevering  zeal,  and 
lender  concern  of  the  Archbishop,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
stigmatize  as  a  Papist  in  disguise,  that  Chillingworth,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  champions  of  Protestantism,  shook  ofi:'  the  trammels 
of  Rome.  It  was  after  the  publication  of  his  great  Work  that  he 
refused  preferment,  from  conscientious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  Subscription;  and  his  chief  objections,  as  we  learn  from  himself, 
were  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  response  after  the  IVth 
Commandment;  which  last  he  considered  as  pledging  those  who 
used  it  to  an  observation  of  the  abolished  Jewish  Sabbath.  Let 
any  one  read  his  admirable  letter  to  Sheldon,  and  decide  from  its 
single-hearted  and  high-minded  spirit,  whether  the  writer  who 
could  resist  such  temptation  as  then  assailed  him,  was  ever  likely 
to  change  his  opinion  unless  from  the  deepest  and  sincerest  con- 
viction? Whether  any  worldly  motive  can  be  supposed  to  have 
induced  his  subsequent  Conformity?  He  writes  as  follows,  in 
September,  1635,  to  his  friend  and  counsellor,  "  Good  Mr. 
Sheldon,  I  do  here  send  you  news,  as  unto  my  best  friend,  of  a 
great  and  happy  victory  which  at  length  with  extreme  difticultie 
1  have  scarcely  obtained  over  the  onely  enemie  that  can  hurt  me, 
that  is  myselfe.  Sir,  so  it  is,  that  though  I  am  in  debt  to  your- 
selfe  and  others  of  my  friends  above  twenty  pounds  more  than  I 
know  how  to  pay;  though  I  am  in  want  of  many  conveniences; 
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lli(Mii;li  ill  (hingor  of  t'allinjjj  into  a  cliroiiicall  iiifirmitio  of  my  body; 
tliDiigli  ill  aiiotlu  T  thing,  \\liicli  you  perhaps  giioss  al  what  it  is, 
but  1  will  not  toll  you,  which  would  make  me  more  joyfull  of 
preferment  than  all  these  things,  if  I  could  come  honestlie  by  it; 
though  money  comes  to  me  from  my  father's  purse,  like  blood 
from  his  veins,  or  from  his  heart;  though  I  am  very  sensible  that 
1  have  been  too  long  aii  unprofitable  burden  to  my  lord  and  must 
not  still  continue  so ;  though  my  refusing  preferment  may  perhaps 
(which  A'ar  T  assure  you  does  much  aflect  me)  be  injurious  to  my 
frieiuls  and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  prejudicial  to  them  in  the 
way  of  theirs;  though  conscience  of  my  own  good  intention  and 
desire  suggests  unto  mo  many  flattering  hopes  of  great  possibilitie 
of  doing  CjoiI  and  his  Church  service,  if  I  had  the  proferment 
which  1  may  fairly  hope  for;  though  I  may  justly  fear  that  by 
refusing  those  proferments  I  sought  for,  1  shall  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  weakenesse  and  levity,  and  incur  their  displeasure,  whose 
good  opinion,  next  to  God's  favour  and  my  own  good  opinion  of 
myselfo,  I  do  esteem  and  desire  above  all  things;  though  all  those 
and  many  other  terribi/es  visa  furnuc  have  represented  themselves 
to  my  imagination  in  the  most  hideous  manner  that  may  be ;  yet 
I  am  at  length  firmly  and  imnioveably  resolved  that  if  I  can  have 
no  preferment  without  Subscription,  that  1  neither  can  nor  will 
have  any.  For  this  resolution  I  have  but  one  reason  asjainst  a 
thousand  temptations  to  the  contrary;  but  it  is  ev  [J'Syoc,  against 
which  if  all  the  little  reasons  in  the  world  were  i)ut  in  the  balance, 
they  would  be  lighter  than  vanity.  In  brief,  this  it  is,  as  long  as 
1  keep  that  modest  and  humble  assurance  of  God's  love  and 
favour  which  I  now  enjoy,  and  wherein  1  hope  I  shall  be  daily 
more  and  more  confirmed,  so  long,  in  despite  of  all  the  world,  f 
may,  and  shall,  and  will  be  happy.  But  if  I  once  lose  this,  though 
all  the  world  should  conspire  to  make  me  happy,  [  shall  and  must 
be  extremely  miserable." 

Poverty,  debt,  sickness,  the  burthensomeness  of  obligation,  the 
fear  of  wearying  friends,  the  prospect  of  wealth,  of  fame,  of  utility, 
of  the  gratification  of  honourable  love,  were  some  of  the  "  little 
reasons"  which  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  con- 
science. And  by  this  standard  Chillingworth  was  weighed,  and 
was  not  found  wanting.  Nevertheless  within  three  years  after  the 
above  letter  had  been  written,  he  Subscribed  ;  and  who  shall  affirm 
that  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity?  We  think  the 
process  of  his  honest  and  upright  change  of  opinion  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  In  this  same  letter  he  avows  "  I  do  verily 
believe  the  Church  of  England  a  true  member  of  the  Church; 
that  she  wants  nothing  necessary  to  Salvation,  and  holds  nothing- 
repugnant  to  it."     In  one  who  could  make  this  declaration,  the 
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obstacles  to  entire  Conformity  could  not  be  many.  We  have 
already  touched  upon  his  chief  scruples,  and  these  doubtless  were 
removed  by  his  subsequent  correspondence  with  Sheldon,  which 
though  not  preserved,  is  known  to  have  been  continued  to  great 
length;  and  to  his  own  more  accurate  meditation  and  inquiry.  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  when  in  l638  he  affixed  his  signa- 
ture volens  et  ex  animo  to  the  XXXIX  Articles,  it  was  done  with 
the  same  unmitigated  veracity,  the  same  holy  love  of  Truth,  and 
the  same  Christian  sincerity  which  marked  every  other  transaction 
of  his  life. 

In  our  eyes,  Chillingworth  is  far  from  needing  any   apology. 
If  consistency  be  nothing  else  but  obstinate  perseverance  in  error, 
after  a  discovery  that  it  is  such,  there  is  little  in  it  to  be  admired  or 
that  can  be  called  a  virtue.     We  may  be  told,  indeed,  of  shifting 
with  the  wind,  and  of  obeying  the  current  of  popular  breath;  but 
these  conmion-place  and  vulgar  illustrations  are  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  case  before  us ;  and  even  as  regards  their  general  usage,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  is  the  benefit  of  that  vane  which  is  too  heavy 
or  too  stiff  to  turn?  which  cheats   the   gazer's  eye  by   pointing 
Northward,  when  the  gale  is  from  the  South?  and  which  in  spite 
of  its  maker's  design,  and  its  own  duty,  inflexibly  continues  in  that 
direction  which  is  wrong  ?    We  are  far  from  defending  or  palliat- 
ing that  disgraceful   abandonment  of  avowed,  well-weighed   and 
long-espoused  principle,  which  is  sometimes   prompted  by   sup- 
posed expediency;  and  which,  while  it  destroys  the   character  of 
the  renegado  himself,  does  not  strengthen  the  new  cause  whicli  he 
has  been  seduced  to  adopt.     We  look  with  just  suspicion  upon 
the  weak  and  wavering,  the  inconstant  and  intriguing,  the  tricksters 
and  the  time-servers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  the  subjects  of  a 
sudden  conversion  on  leading  questions,  be  these  what  they  may. 
Nequeeiiim  potest  qnisqiiam  nostrum  subitojingi,  neque  cujusqucun 
repentt  vita  jnutari,  aut  natura  converti.     But  in  Chillingworth 
the  change  was  gradual;  he  had  time  enough  to  discover  that  the 
scruples  which  he   once  entertained  were  based  on  sand,  and  he 
had  sufficient  energy,  honesty  and  moral  courage  to  proclaim  and 
to  act  upon  this  conviction.     The  same  great  and  wise  observer 
of  human  nature,  whose  words  we  have  just  borrowed,  may  again 
be  cited  as  justifying  and  authorizing  such  a  course.     Qiiam  hel- 
ium est  velle  conjiteri  potius  uescire  quod  iiescias,  quam  ista  ejfutien- 
tem  nanseare,  afque  ipsum  sibi  dispUcere.     Chillingworth's  own 
nervous  words  while  defending  his  former  extrication  from  Popery, 
may  be  equally  applied  to  his  adoption  of  the  Church  of  England. 
To  us  they  appear  to  be  unanswerable.     "  This  man  thinks  him- 
self no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a  traveller  who, 
using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right  way  to  some  remote  citty  where 
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lu'  li:ul  novel  boon  (as  the  party  I  speak  of  had  never  been  in 
heaven)  did  yet  mistake  it,  and  after  linde  his  error  and  amend 
it.  Nay,  he  stands  upon  his  jnstilication  so  fane  as  to  maintain 
that  his  alterations  not  only  to  yon,  but  akso  from  yon,  by  Goil's 
mercy,  \vere  tlie  most  satisfactory  actions  to  himsclfe  that  ever  he 
tlid,  and  the  greatest  victories  that  ever  lie  obtained  over  himselfe 
and  his  affections  to  those  things  which  in  this  world  are  most 
precious;  as  therein  for  God's  sake,  and  as  he  was  verily  per- 
suaded out  of  love  to  the  truth,  he  went  upon  a  certain  expecta- 
tion of  those  inconveniences,  which  to  ingemious  natures  are  of 
all  the  most  terrible." 

\\  e  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  point,  because  it  is 
with  no  small  surprise  that  we  find  Calamy  stating  that  certain 
passages  in  the  lieligion  of  Protestants  appeared  to  him  "  to  go 
a  great  way  towards  the  justification  of  moderate  Non-conformity." 
Now,  we  believe  that  during  the  composition  of  that  great  Work, 
the  question  of  Conformity  was  very  little,  if  at  all  present  to  its 
author's  mind.  Yet  more,  that  so  far  from  having  then  deter- 
mined not  to  conform,  even  after  its  publication  he  had  "  sought" 
(as  the  above  letter  testifies)  preferment  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  that  it  was  only  upon  the  near  approach  of  such  preferment 
that  having  set  himself  to  examine  the  objections  against  Subscrip- 
tion, with  that  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  of  spirit  which  always 
marked  him,  he  hesitated  awhile  and  declined.  Surely  the  ex- 
cellent but  not  very  logical  Calamy  may  as  well  advance  the  Re/i- 
gio7i  of  Protestants  as  an  argumenty"or  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  against  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Hooker,  also,  whom  Calamy  read  about  the  same  time,  he  found 
"  rather  a  verbose  than  a  convincing  writer."  When  he  "  had  gone 
through  his  whole  Work  with  some  care,"  he  rather  found  himself 
"  more  dissatisfied  to  fall  in  with  our  National  way  and  method 
than  before."  So  too  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Diictor  Dubitantiiim, 
he  discovered  "  such  concessions  as  go  a  great  way  towards  justify- 
ing Non-conformity  to  the  English  Establishment ;"  and  that 
"  adhering  to  his  (Taylor's)  principles,  he  could  not  help  being  a 
Dissenter  from  the  English  Establishment."  The  prime-movers 
therefore  in  determing  Calamy's  bias  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  Chillingworth,  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor!  There  is 
no  answering  for  the  Chemical  change  which  may  be  wrought  even 
in  the  costliest  and  purest  substances  when  once  cast  into  the 
furnace  or  the  alembic.  That  which  has  entered  a  diamond  may 
be  dismissed  a  coal,  and  the  most  fragrant  aromatic  may  be 
evaporated  as  a  fetid  and  deleterious  gas.  For  the  diseased  body, 
abstinence,  even  from  otherwise  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  is 
far  better  than  an  indigestible  meal;  and  to  the  hand  unacquainted 
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with  its  use,  a  weapon  of  defence  may  prove  destruction.  It  was 
no  doubt  on  these  principles  that  the  sagacious  Tom  Boggy 
reasoned,  when  he  otiered  that  admonitory  caution  in  liis  First 
Letter  to  the  Canon  of  Windsor,  with  which  it  might  have  been 
well  if  Calamy  had  been  furnished,  whenever  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Doctrine  or  Discipline  as  taught 
by  the  soundest  writers.  "  My  dear  friend,"  says  honest  Tom, 
with  equal  humility,  good-humour  and  penetration,  "  My  dear 
fiiend,  I  am  always  afraid  when  either  you  or  I  meddle  with 
Learning  or  Scripture."  * 

A  single  v\'ord  here  in  regard  to  Hooker;  in  order  to  rebut  one 
of  the  most  monstrous  perversions  into  which  the  spirit  of  Secta- 
rianism ever  betrayed  a  Partizan.  "  That  author,"  says  Calamy, 
(i.  245)  "  commended  Calvin  for  establishing  Presbytery  at 
Geneva,  and  questioned  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  "  He  has 
been  too  wise  to  support  this  mistake  by  any  reference  to  the 
great  name  which  he  has  injured;  but  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt, 
less  discreet  in  his  zeal,  has  boldly  advanced  two  passages  as 
vouchers.  The  first,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  the  well-known  and 
well-merited  approbation  bestowed  upon  Calvin,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  not  certainly,  as  Calamy  and  his 
Editor  would  imply,  for  establishing  Presbytery  in  the  abstract; 
but  for  having  saved  Geneva  from  complete  anarchy  in  things  Spiri- 
tual— for  having  bestowed  upon  her  some  form  and  some  discipline, 
at  a  moment  in  which  she  was  wholly  without  Ecclesiastical  Go- 
vernment. The  Bishop  and  Clergy  had  been  chased  away  by 
the  tumultuous  fury  of  a  rabble,  undistinguishing  in  its  condem- 
nation of  all  that  belonged  to  Rome;  and  unable  to  separate 
those  points  in  which  she  still  was  a  member  of  the  true  Church, 
from  the  abuses  and  the  errors  which  she  had  so  plentifully  grafted 
upon  it.  To  restore  Episcopacy  was  not  in  Calvin's  power,  even 
if  it  had  been  in  his  will ;  the  rightful  Bishop  would  not  have  been 
readmitted;  and  to  choose  another  was  manifestly  impossible,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  That  which  Calvin  did, 
and  which  earned  him  Hooker's  praise,  we  will  learn  from  Hooker's 
own  words,  "  For  Spiritual  Gouvernment  they  had  no  Lawes  at 
all  agreed  upon,  but  did  what  the  Pastors  of  their  soules  by  per- 
suasion could  winne  them  unto.  Calvine  being  admitted  one  of 
their  Preachers  and  a  Divinitie-reader  amongst  them,  considered 
how  dangerous  it  was  that  the  whole  estate  of  that  Church  should 
hanw  still  on  so  slender  a  thread,  as  the  liking  of  an  ionorant  mul- 
titude  is,  if  it  have  power  to  change  whatsoever  itself  listeth. 
Under  this  wise  and  reasonable  conviction  he  gave  to  Geneva,  not 
that  which  Hooker  considered  the  best  or  most  Scriptural  form  of 
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Cliiuch  l*olitv,  but  (MR-  the  loast  ticvialing  IVoin  siali  a  101111  wlilcli 
her   uuhappv   circumstaiicos   pennillod.      When  the  hunicaiic  is 
ra«Mnu;  romui  a  stranded  vessel,  and  the  sea  breaks  over  her  sides, 
no  that  she  is  fast  sinking,  both  from  the  fury  of  the  elements  and 
tlie  insubordination  of  her  crew,  that  num  is  justly  entitled  to  ap- 
plause, for  his  wisdom  and  his  courage,  who  restores  comparative 
order,  and   |)uts  together  a  raft  upon  which  the  otherwise  perish- 
ing mariners  may  be  saved.    But  who  would  think  of  assimilating 
the  misshapen,  unsightly  timbers,  which  are  the  contrivance  ot  ne- 
cessity,  and  the  resource  of  despair,  to   that  masterpiece  ot  skill 
and    invention,  that  triumph  of  mechanism,  which  is  exhibited   in 
the    stui)eiulons   and  well  compacted  frame-work   of"  some  tall 
ammiral !"      Ulysses,  when  he  had  no  other  means  of  return  to  his 
beloved  home,  was  content  to  trust  himself  to  a  rude  Hoat;   but  it 
was  not  without  misgiving  as  to  its  sea-worthiness,  and  assuredly 
not  with  any  preference  over  the  gallant  bark  which  had  borne  him 
to  Ogygia. 

Attvov  T   otpyccXeov  re. 

For  the  secoitd   assertion,  which  we  repeat  with  the  most  un- 
feigned astonishment,  that  Hooker  questioned  thk  divine  right 
OF  EPISCOPACY,  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt  advances  that  the  author  of 
the  Ecclesiasfical  Poll  1 1/  was  "  satisfied  to  represent  *  the  sacred 
regiment  of  Bishops  to  have  been  ordained  of  God,  as  any  kind  of 
Government  in  the  world  whatsoever  is  of  God.'  "    And  how,  we 
mav  ask,  could  he  represent  it  otherwise?     If  the  "  Powers  that 
be"   are  all  "ordained  of  God,"  and  Episcopacy  is  one  of  these 
Powers,  how  shall  it  be  excluded  from  the  condition  of  its  fellows? 
But  does   Hooker  say  nothing  more   specific  as   to  the  origin  of 
Episcopacy?  does  he  leave  it  thus  generally  classed  ?  is  he  "  satis- 
lied"  with  so  vague  a  representation?  or  does  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently,  pointedly  and  positively,  declare  it  to  be  an  Apostolic 
institution?     We  are  almost  ashamed  to  return  an  answer;  or  to 
imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  any  one  who  ventures  to  name 
his  name  should  be  so  far  ignorant  of  the  main  object  and  leading 
tenor  of  his  mighty  labors,  as  to  meet  our  question  even  with  a 
doubt.     We  will  open  the   Ecclesiastical  Polili/    nearly   at  ran- 
dom.    The  answer  shall   not  be  taken   from  the  Seventh  Book. 
Almost  the  hrst  passage  which  strikes  our  eye,  is  couched  in  the 
following  words  "  It  clearly  appeareth  that   Churches  Apostolike 
did  know  but  three  degrees  in  the  power  of  Ecclesiastical  Order, 
at  the  first.  Apostles,  Presbyters   and    Deacons,   and  afterwards, 
INSTEAD  OF  APOSTLES,   BISHOPS,"*  and  a  little  below  "  there  are 
at  this  day  in  the   Church  of  England,   no  other  than  the  same 

•  Book  V.  p.  423,  Ed.  1617. 
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degrees  of  Ecclesiastical  Order,  namely  Bishops,  Presbyters  and 
Deacons,  which  had  their  beginning  from  christ  and  his 
BLESSED  APOSTLES  THEMSELVES."*  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
memories  which  are  treacherous  enough  to  have  forgotten  these 
strong  declarations  ?  Was  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  Calamy's 
time  castrated  for  the  Conventicle?  and  must  we  now  seek  Mr. 
John  Towill  Rutt's  justification  from  some  edition  o(  it  Juxta  ex- 
emplar et  in  usum  Claptofiiaiium  ? 

But  we  pass  on  to  Calamy's  entrance  upon  active  life.  He 
had  now  determined  for  Non-conformity,  and  at  nearly  21  years 
of  age,  he  began  to  preach  before  a  select  company  in  Mr.  Old- 
field's  dwelling-house,  at  Oxford,  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  occasion  presented  itself.  Not  long  after  this  com- 
mencement, having  been  entrapped  into  a  sermon  at  Andover,  he 
encountered  an  adventure  so  characteristic  of  Puritan  habits,  that 
we  shall  give  it  at  length.  In  that  town  were  two  parties,  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationals,  using  a  common  Meeting  house. 

"  The  Meeting-house  was,  at  that  time,  in  Mr.  Bradband's  back  yard, 
through  which  I  passed  upon  my  coining  out  of  the  pulpit,  the  people 
making  a  lane  for  me,  and  thanking  me  for  my  good  sermon,  as  I 
moved  along  towards  the  parlour,  which,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  E 
found  when  I  came  to  it,  to  be  full  of  men,  women,  and  chilthen.  I 
was  no  sooner  sat  down  than  I  was  in  the  name  of  all  the  company  ap- 
plied to  by  a  grave  old  woman  in  a  high-crowned  hat,  who,  thanking 
me  very  civilly  for  ray  pains,  told  me,  that  she  verily  believed  it  was  a 
special  providence  that  sent  me  thither  at  that  time,  among  a  people  that 
were  unhappily  destitute,  but  who  thirsted  for  the  Word  of  God,  and 
were  disposed,  according  to  their  ability,  to  be  very  kind  to  a  minister 
that  would  settle  with  them,  and  break  the  bread  of  life  among  them, 
which  she  hoped  I  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  do. 

"  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  kept  my  countenance,  and  forbore 
smiling  at  this  sort  of  treatment,  that  was  so  little  expected.  But,  com- 
posing myself,  I  told  her  that  I  was  very  young,  and  by  no  means  for 
engaging  in  any  pastoral  work  as  yet,  but  was  determined,  and  that  upon 
the  weightiest  reasons,  and  with  the  best  advice,  to  continue  for  some 
time  preaching  only  occasionally,  and  pursuing  my  studies  closely  in 
order  to  laying  in  a  good  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  by  which  1  might 
hope  to  be  fitted  for  the  greater  and  more  extensive  service  in  the  Cluirch 
of  God.  To  this  I  added,  that  the  people  of  Andover  and  I  were  utter 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  neither  did  they  know  me,  nor  I  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  could  not  think  such  a  hasty  motion  to  be  at  all  proper. 
Finally,  I  told  her,  that  though  that  single  sermon  of  mine  had  happened 
to  please  them,  (at  which  1  was  heartily  glad,)  yet  that  for  any  thing 
that  either  they  or  1  knew,  my  sentiments  and  theirs  might  be  so  diffe- 
rent, as  that  my  stated  preaching  might  not  be  at  all  acceptable  to  them, 
and  my  settling  with  them  might  be  wholly  improper  and  unadvisable. 

*  Book  V.  p.  423.  Ed.  1617. 
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•'  'IMk'  old  wonuin  rcplii-d,  '  tliat  my  cliiinu'trr  was  known  fo  tliom, 
and  lliey  had  now  had  a  taste  of  my  ministerial  gifts,  and  conld  trust  (Jod 
as  to  the  rest.'  'As  for  them,'  she  said,  '  it  was  well  known  they  were  a 
very  serious,  united,  and  harmonious  people,  and  much  inclined  to  love 
their  ministers  ;  and  I  miglit  be  very  liappy  with  them,  as  she  believed 
they  did  not  doubt  but  they  might  be  witli  me.  "  She  said,  "  that  one 
argument  she  had,  to  induce  mc  to  listen  to  the  motion  that  she  made, 
was  this.  Thev  had  a  good  number  of  promising  young  Christians  in 
that  town  and  about  it,  that  were  just  in  their  bloom,  who  she  verily 
bclieveil  would  ilovnish  in  religion  exceedingly,  if  they  were  but  under 
the  inspection  and  conduct  ol  such  a  one  as  I  was.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
sprinkling  of  old  Christians  among  tlieni,  who,  it  was  to  be  lujped,  had 
something  in  them  that  was  good.  But  they  were  many  of  them  sadly 
declined,  and  grown  lukewarn>,  and  religion  had  no  great  credit  from 
them,  nor  could  a  minister  reasonably  promise  himself  much  comfort  in 
them.' 

"  These  young  Christians  she  greatly  applauded,  and  then  expressed 
herself  in  this  manner.  '  Sir,  1  perceive  you  have  great  prospects,  and 
1  cannot  say  but  according  to  human  views  you  may  have  reasons  for 
them  :  but  1  beseech  you  do  not  despise  the  earnest  request  of  the  people 
of  God  in  this  place,  "ion  must  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  as  old  Farel 
did  to  young  Calvin,  when  he  had  him  at  Geneva,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  prevail  with  him  to  stay  there,  that  if  you  offer  to  go  any  faithcr,  the 
blessing  of  God  will  not  follow  you.' 

''  ITpon  this,  an  aged  man  that  was  present,  not  being  pleased  with 
her  reflections  on  the  old  Christians  at  Andover,  cried  out,  '  Come,  come, 
mother,  do  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  old  Christians  among  us,  We  have 
stood  to  our  principles  in  a  time  of  trial,  and  have  suffered  for  the  sake 
of  our  consciences,  and  kept  our  ground  ;  and  1  hope  some  of  us  do 
bring  forth  fruit  even  in  old  age  :  whereas  these  young  ones  that  you  so 
jnuch  applaud,  have  not  yet  been  tried,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
they  will  prove.  Though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  may  an- 
swer expectations,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  number  of  them  who 
now  promise  fair,  if  new  troubles  upon  the  account  of  religion  should 
arise,  would  drop  off  like  rotten  leaves  in  autumn.' 

"  I  had  never  before  been  engaged  in  such  conversation,  and,  there- 
fore, was  much  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  or  how  to  behave.  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  drop  any  thing  aflronting,  and  yet  hardly  knew  how  to  avoid  it. 
At  length,  having  recollected  myself  a  little,  I  made  the  good  old  woman 
this  return  :  '  Mother,'  said  1,  '  you  were  just  now  telling  me  what  an 
harmony  and  good  agreement  there  is  amongst  you  here  at  Andover; 
whereas,  I  find,  by  what  has  been  offered  since,  that  you  cannot  agree 
among  yourselves,  which  are  best,  the  old  Christians  or  the  young. 
But  leaving  it  to  you  to  determine  that,  at  your  leisure,  allow  me,  who 
heartily  wish  well  both  to  young  and  old,  to  make  one  motion,  your  fall- 
ing in  with  which,  would  (in  my  apprehension)  add  not  a  little  to  your 
flourishing,  and  to  harmony  and  good  agreement.  I  understand  that 
there  is  an  old  gentleman  in  your  neighbourhood  an  eminent  divine, 
(whose  books  I  am  not  worthy  to  carry  after  him,)  who  preaches  to 
you  in  this  town  every  other  Lord's  day.     Fix  him  wholly  amongst  you. 
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and  ease  him  of  tlie  trouble  of  going  in  liis  advanced  age  to  preach  at 
AVinchester  once  a  fortnight ;  and  as  you  will  this  way  pay  but  a  decent 
respect  to  one  of  his  great  worth,  so  I  should  think  you  would  take  a 
step  that  would  much  promote  the  interest  of  piety  and  charity.' 

"  The  old  woman  seemed  perfectly  astonished  at  my  proposal,  and 
cried  out,  '  What,  Mr.  Sprint  !  old  Mr.  Sprint  !  Alas,  he  is  a  JJax- 
lerian  !  he  is  a  middle  way  man  !  he  is  an  occasional  Conformist  !  he 
is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring  !'  Upon  this  I  could  not 
forbear  smiling,  and  said,  '  Mother,  mother,  he  is  a  good  man  and  great! 
he  is  a-moving  apace  towards  Heaven  himself,  and  helping  others  thither 
too ;  and  he  is  well  fitted  for  it.  You  do  not  to  me  discover  your  wis- 
dom in  reflecting  on  a  man  of  his  worth  and  eminence.  However,' said  I, 
(who  was  willing  to  be  a  little  plain  before  parting,  and  to  leave  something 
with  her  in  her  own  vulgar  language  that  might  stick  and  abide  by  her,) 
'  such  cairiagc  to  him  would  nevei-,  while  the  world  stands,  induce  me 
to  listen  to  such  a  motion  as  yours.  For  the  very  same  names  as  you 
give  to  him  now,  would  you  in  a  little  time  give  to  mc,  and,  perhaps,  yet 
worse  ;   crying  that  you  had  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  tlie  fire.' 

"  With  this  our  discourse  broke  ofl,  and  she  only  said  farther, '  Nay, 
Sir,  if  it  be  so,  then  I  wish  you  a  good  night,'  and  she  dropjied  me  a 
courtesy,  and  went  ofl^.  The  rest  soon  followed  her,  and  left  me  alone, 
and  gave  me  no  farther  disturbance.  The  next  morning  I  waited  on 
Mr.  Sprint  at  Clatford,  where  he  lived,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  the  night  before.  I  found  hira  a  very  venerable  old 
gentleman,  and  very  fraidi  and  pleasant  in  conversation.  He  was  much 
diverted  witji  my  relation,  and  gave  me  an  account  what  difficulties  he  had 
met  with  among  that  people,  but  without  any  heat  or  passion.'' — vol.  i. 
p.  304.— 310. 

Bristol  was  his  next  scene  of  display  ;  but  the  metropolis  in 
the  end  (l6'94)  received  him,  as  assistant  to  good  Mr.  Sylvester 
at  Blackfriars.  After  a  short  {)robation,  he  thought  it  requisite  to 
be  ordained ;  for  the  Dissenters  of  those  days  made  a  previous 
trial  of  the  Ministry  before  they  entered  upon  it,  as  we  have  read 
of  certain  wary  half-savages  comporting  themselves  respecting 
marriage.  No  public  ordination  had  taken  place  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  of  Uniformity  in  l6()2,  but  Calamy  and  his  friend 
Reynolds  both  resolved  upon  such  open  admission.  Howe,  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  honestest  of  their  party,  encouraged  them  at  first ; 
but  declined  preaching  on  the  occasion,  and  recommended  them 
to  apply  to  another  Minister,  Avho  also  excused  himself.  In 
the  end,  after  consulting  Lord  Somers,  Howe,  refused  to  have 
any  concern  at  all  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Bates  acted  much  in  the 
same  manner;  and  when  Calamy,  suspecting  him  of  a  design  to 
shuffle,  pressed  him  with  great  closeness  and  earnestness,  he  con- 
fessed, under  a  promise  of  strict  secresy,  some  hindrance  peculiar 
to  himself.     At  length,  "  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
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cultv"  six    Miuistois  were  prevailed   upon    to    assist   at   the  ser- 
vice, wliicli  occupied  no  less  than  eight  horns  in  its  performance. 

Matrimony  succeeded  in  due  course — the  bride  was  the 
daughter  of  a  dealer  "  in  Yorkshire  clothes  and  Kersys — she  had 
universallv  a  good  character,  was  a  member  of  Mr.  John  Shower's 
congregation,  of  a  singular  good  temper,  anil  one  of  my  own 
mother's  recommending."  Calamy  was  now  concerned  in  arranging 
Jkixter's  Life  and  Times  for  the  press,  and  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  pruning-hook  somewhat  freely.  First,  he  amputated 
anelogium  upon  Mr.  Sylvester,  the  nominal  editor;  next,  certam 
olVensive  reflections  on  persons  and  families  of  distinction  ;  then 
one  of  the  author's  dreams,  a  particular  account  of  "  his  bodily  dis- 
ordeis  and  physical  management  of  himself,  and  some  other  things 
that  were  too  mean ;"  and  lastly  some  strong  remarks  upon  I)r. 
Owen.  If  the  original  MS.  were  now  in  existence,  its  collation 
with  the  printed  copies  might  furnish  some  curious  discoveries. 

This  posthumous  connection  with  Baxter  led  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  Calamy 's  history ;  remarkable  as  a 
proof,  if  any  such  were  wanting,  of  the  facility  with  which  men, 
not  otherwise  bad,  are  able  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  recti- 
tude of  their  conduct,  whenever  a  favorite  object  is  to  be  attained. 
There  is  no  ground  for  insinuating,  that  in  his  average  habits  and 
transactions,  Calamy  was  otherwise  than  honest;  yet  we  shall 
perceive  him,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  sect  and  party, 
not  only  stooping  to  a  mean  and  petty  fraud  in  his  own  person ;  but 
moreover  enacting  the  part  of  the  Tempter,  and  practising  upon  the 
necessities  of  a  poor  mechanic,  to  seduce  him  from  iiis  integrity. 
Not  the  least  strange  portion  of  this  story  is,  the  entire  want  of 
shame  with  which  it  is  related.  No  apology  is  offered,  no  so- 
phistry is  employed  to  varnish  it;  but  it  is  openly  and  naturally 
exhibited  without  a  suspicion  of  its  dirtiness  ;  and  the  perpetrator 
of  the  knavery  chuckles  over  his  swindling  trick,  with  as  much 
self-approbation  and  complacency  as  if  he  were  tlie  narrator  of 
some  deed  which  reflected  credit  upon  his  memory. 

In  1702,  he  was  employed  to  publish  an  abridgment  of  Bax- 
ter's life  with  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Non-conformity  till 
the  year  1691. 

*'  But  before  I  ventured  into  the  press  with  a  work  that  seemed  not 
iinhkely  to  draw  some  consequences  after  it,  after  hearing  that  my  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  was  printing  at  Oxford,  I  was  desirous,  if  it  could 
be  compassed,  to  get  a  sight  of  that  long  expected  work,  that  if  I  found 
it  at  all  clashed  with  Mr.  Baxter's  Historical  Account  I  had  abridged,  I 
might  either  soften  matters  by  marginal  notes,  or  provide  myself  with 
what  vouchers  I  could  get  in  support  of  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
Narrative, 
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"  Happening,  about  tin's  time,  to  go  down  as  far  as  Newbury  with 
some  friends  who  were  travelling  to  the  Bath,  1  turned  oflP  to  Oxford, 
designing  to  keep  myself  as  private  there  as  I  was  able.  I  took  up  my 
lodging  at  an  inn  where  I  was  wholly  unknown,  kept  out  of  sight  of  my 
acquaintance  both  in  the  town  and  University,  and  went  the  next  morn- 
ing early  to  a  coffee-house  near  the  theatre,  where  I  was  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  inquired  whether  any  person  that  worked  in  the  printing 
press  under  the  theatre  frequented  the  house.  I  was  told  some  of  them 
did  drop  in  there  now  and  then,  but  their  coming  was  wholly  uncertain. 
I  begged  that  if  any  such  person  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  they 
would  send  to  him  and  let  him  know  that  one  at  their  house  would  will- 
ingly give  him  his  morning's  draught  there,  if  he  would  come  and  give 
him  some  account  what  books  they  had  lately  printed  and  were  now 
upon.    They  sent  accordingly,  and  a  workman  presently  came. 

"  Discoursing  with  him  about  their  press,  he,  though  very  particular 
in  other  respects,  said  not  a  word  of  the  work  of  my  Lord  Clarendon's 
which  I  was  so  desirous  to  see.  Whereupon,  I  enquired  if  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hyde's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  his  son,  the  Lord  Clarendon,  when,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  he  was  made  their  high  steward,  was  not  at  that  time  printing 
there  ?  He  told  me  it  was,  and  they  had  made  a  good  advance  in  print- 
ing it,  but  it  was  managed  with  all  imaginable  secresy.  I  asked  the 
reason  of  that  great  secresy,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  not  a  possible 
thing  to  prevail  with  some  of  the  workmen  concerned,  for  a  piece  of 
money,  to  let  a  person,  that  out  of  curiosity  was  desirous  to  see  what 
was  printed,  have  a  sight  of  the  sheets  printed  oft,  and  of  some  of  the 
copy;  and  intimated  I  should  not  be  ungrateful  if  he  would  help  me  to 
such  a  man's  company. 

"  He  replied,  that  he  knew  no  other  reason  of  the  secresy,  but  the  fear 
of  those  concerned,  lest  some  intriguing  London  bookseller,  getting  the 
sheets  into  his  hands,  should  print  it  in  a  smaller  form,  to  their  damage 
who  were  engaged  in  the  expensive  and  pompous  edition  in  their  theatre. 
My  answer  was,  that  though  perhaps  there  might  be  occasion  for  a  fear 
of  that  nature,  could  such  a  person  get  all  the  sheets  into  his  hands  as 
they  were  printed,  yet  I  could  not  see  what  danger  could  attend  the  grati- 
fying any  that  were  curious,  with  the  sight  of  the  sheets,  in  the  presence 
of  a  workman. 

"  He  told  me  that  no  such  thing  could  be  obtained  without  the  leave 
of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  that  no  one  could  venture  to  give  a 
sight  of  any  of  it  without  hazarding  the  loss  of  his  place,  which  he  was 
not  willing  to  do  himself,  nor  did  he  know  any  one  that  was.  I  pressed 
no  farther,  but  he  withdrew,  and  I  returned  to  iny  inn,  and  kept  private 
there,  considering  with  myself  what  step  to  take  next. 

"  At  length,  I  sent  for  a  periwig-maker  with  whom  I  iiad  formerly 
had  some  acquaintance,  and  told  him  my  design  in  conn'ng  at  that  time  to 
Oxford,  which  I  desired  him  to  keep  to  hiujself,  and  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  could  not  find  me  out  a  workman  among  those  in  the  theatre, 
whose  circumstances  were  low  and  strait,  and  who  found  it  hard  to  pro- 
vide for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  keep  the  wolf,  as  we  say,  from  the 
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door,  Jliat  upon  the  prospect  of"  a  little  good  eating  and  drinkint;,  and 
a  piece  ol  money  in  liis  pocket,  might  be  prevailed  with  to  help  nic  to 
the  sight  of  the  printed  sheets  of  Lord  Clarendon,  &-c. 

*'  Alter  a  little  pause,  he  told  me,  he  believed  he  could  find  such  a 
person  as  1  described,  would  seek  tor  him,  and  soon  let  nic  know  with 
certainty  whether  1  might  not  depend  upon  him  to  answer  my  end,  and  so 
withdrew.  \A'hen  he  returned,  he  brought  me  a  Dutchman,  that  was  a 
daily  workman  at  the  press  there,  whose  straits  were  great ;  and  upon 
discoursing  with  him,  1  soon  found  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  prevail- 
ing with  him  to  help  nie  to  the  sight  of  any  thing  that  I  desired  that  was 
within  his  reach. 

••  This  person  told  me  he  supposed  I  was  the  London  bookseller,  who 
had  betimes  that  morning  sent  for  one  of  their  servants  to  the  Coftcc 
house,  and  made  such  particular  enquiries  about  Lord  Clarendon's  His- 
tory, earnestly  desiring  a  sight  of  it.  Withal,  he  intimated  that  that 
fellow,  at  his  return,  had  given  a  very  particular  account  of  what  had 
passed,  seeming  to  think  he  had  merited  by  his  good  conduct.  I  gave 
him  to  understand  I  was  no  bookseller,  but  was  desirous  to  see  what 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  work  was  printed,  if  I  could  compass  it,  because  I 
had  an  historical  work  that  was  just  ready  foi-  the  press,  relating  to  the 
very  times  which  my  Lord  gave  an  account  of  j  and  therefore  should  be 
confii-med  if  I  found  Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  particulars  agreed 
with  mine.  Whereas,  if  1  found  a  clashing  in  any  thing  material,  it 
would  be  requisite  for  me  to  be  provided  with  vouchers,  (the  best  I 
could  get)  in  order  to  my  support :  and  I  promised  him  if  he  would 
comply  with  my  desire,  and  tarry  with  me  while  I  was  running  over 
what  he  brought  me,  I  would  give  him  meat  and  drink  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  piece  of  money  at  last,  to  carry  home  to  his  poor  wife  and 
children. 

"  He  told  me,  he  both  could  and  would  answer  my  desires,  but  in- 
sisted on  it,  that  I  should  keep  myself  still  private;  and  that  if  I  this 
way  discovered  any  thing  of  which  I  made  public  use,  I  should  conceal 
his  name,  who  helped  me  to  the  sight  of  any  sheets  before  the  w^ork 
was  published.  Hereupon  he  retired,  promising  to  be  with  me  again  in 
two  hours  time;  and  when  he  returned,  he  brought  with  him  some 
part  of  the  copy,  and  all  the  sheets  that  were  at  that  time  printed  ofl". 

"As  to  the  copy  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  what  of  it  I  saw,  I  ob- 
served a  good  niniiber  of  alterations  and  interlineations,  which  were  very 
discernibly  made  by  several  hands,  one  of  which  he  told  me  was  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  Sometimes  whole 
paragraphs  were  scratched  or  blotted  out,  and  others  added  in  their  room. 
A  late  writer  says,  '  it  is  suspected  that  the  Lord  Clarendon's  History 
was  very  much  altered  by  the  editors  at  Oxford.  That  the  original 
manuscript  is  interpolated,  and  rased  in  several  places,  I  believe  I  have 
good  reason  to  suspect.'  From  what  I  saw,  I  am  veiy  much  inclined 
to  be  of  the  same  thoughts. 

"  The  Dutchman  told  nie,  that  as  soon  as  a  sheet  was  printed,  the 
lirst  proof  was  carried  to  Dr.  vMdrich;  and  when  he  had  corrected  it, 
the  next  proof  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  was  the  last  cor- 
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rector  of  it.  Wlien  it  came  from  him  it  was  wrought  oft'.  I  cannot 
indeed  say  that  that  which  I  saw  was  the  original  manuscript,  but  rather 
a  transcript.  Yet,  passing  through  divers  hands  before  the  sheets  were 
printed  oft,  it  may  well  enough  be  supposed,  that  before  it  saw  the  light 
it  might,  as  to  a  great  many  particulars,  be  very  difterent,  both  from  the 
transcript  and  the  original  manuscript.  So  that,  notwithstanding  that 
formal  expression  in  the  preface  to  the  first  vohinie  of  this  worli,  in  these 
words,  '  they  who  put  forth  this  history  dare  not  take  upon  them  to 
make  any  alterations  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  solemnly  left  with  them  to 
be  published,  whenever  it  should  be  published,  as  it  was  delivered  to 
them,'  I  yet  cannot  see  how  we  can  have  any  great  dependence  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  many  passages  in  it. 

"  The  printed  sheets  brought  to  me  went  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  in  folio.  I  ran  them  cursorily  over  by  the  next  morning, 
so  as  to  have  good  satisfaction  that,  as  far  as  the  work  was  then  carried, 
there  was  no  great  dift'erence  in  matters  of  fact  between  my  Lord  and 
Mr.  Baxter. 

"  My  Dutchman  seemed  not  ill-pleased  with  the  entertainment  I  gave 
him,  and  with  what  I  put  into  his  hands  at  parting.  And  my  book- 
sellers, on  acquainting  them  with  what  I  had  done,  made  no  diflSculty 
of  reimbursing  me.  This  passage,  among  several  others  in  my  Life, 
fully  convinced  me,  that  a  silver  key,  rightly  applied,  would  let  into 
such  things  as  people,  at  the  first  view,  were  apt  to  think  could  not  be 
come  at." — vol.,i.  pp.  442 — 452. 

Upon  the  moral  nature  of  this  transaction  we  need  not  offer  a 
single   comment.       The    Periwig-maker,    the    Dutchman,    and 
Calamy,  must  share  its  merit  among  them  ;  and  by  far  the  largest 
portion  belongs  to  the  last  of  the  three.     Of  the  alterations  in  the 
original  edition  of  Clarendon's  History,  we  entertain  a  very  strong 
opinion  ;  namely,  that  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  declaration  to 
the  contrary,  voluntarily  offered  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  writer, 
they  were  utterly  unjustifiable.     How   far  certain  omissions,  a 
suppression  of  passages   needlessly  offensive  to   private  feeling, 
and  not  affecting  the  sacred  truth  of  History;  and  the  occasional 
curtailment  of,   perhaps,   a   splenetic  epithet,  which   the  better 
judgment  of  the  author  himself  might  have  struck  out  on  after- 
consideration — how  far  such  variations  from   the   original  MS. 
were   desirable  or  demanded,  we   shall  not  stop  to  inquire;  nor 
that  they  were  so,   are   we  inclined  to  contest.     The   editor  of 
every  posthumous  w  ork  must  be  permitted  some  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion; but  it  is  a  discretion  which  involves  him  in  the  deepest 
responsibility ;  and  all  principles  of  honour,  integrity,  and  truth, 
bind  him  to  declare  what  and  how  much  he  has  changed;  and, 
above  all,   not  to  throw  dust  in  his  readers'   eyes,  by  avouching 
identity  where  he  has  made  extensive  alterations. 

Calamy's  objections  to  Clarendon   may  easily  be  anticipated. 
He   dislikes  the  title   of  his  History;  and  it  is  natural  tiiat   he 
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.slioulil  do  so,  tor  it  speaks  aii  miploasanl  tiiitli  in  tlio  cars  of 
those  Sectarians  wlio  had  l)h)\vn  the  ti umpct  of  Civil  fury,  who 
still  lingered  on  its  e<;hoes,  and  who  desired  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  to  renew  its  pestilent  blasts.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
entertained  respecting  many  of  the  acts  and  much  of  tlu'  policy 
of  Charles  I.  (and  there  aic  some  of  these,  doubtless,  which  the 
most  loyal  bosom  must  regret  and  condenuj,)  the  contest  which 
untlironeil  and  murdered  him,  which  dissolved  the  framework  of 
Heligion  and  Ciovernment,  ought  never  to  bo  spoken  of  under 
any  other  title  than  that  of  the  "  Great  Itebellion;"  and  we  trust 
that  the  day  is  far  distant  in  which  the  insidious  vocabulary  of 
Revolution  shall  substitute  a  milder  term.  Again,  Calamy  dis- 
likes the  contempt  wherewith  the  Tresbyterians  and  the  Scots  are 
mentioned.  Does  he  forget  that  the  Presbyterians,  though 
they  did  not  lift  the  axe,  yet  tied  the  hands  of  the  martyred 
victim?  that  the  "  vermin"  Scots  sold  him  to  the  executioner? 
He  cannot  abide  the  coarse  treatment  of  the  Long  Parliament — 
Alas!  is  it  Clarendon's  fault  or  his  excellence  that  his  dark  figures 
stand  out  in  bold  relief? 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  a  widely  different  character  from 
Lord  Clarendon.  It  is  long,  but  it  is  very  interesting,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  mistrust  the  anecdote.  The  narrative  was  related  to 
Calamy  by  the  chief  actor  in  it,  Mr.  Story,  a  merchant  of  some 
substance,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  and  taken  prisoner  in 
^lonmouth's  Rebellion;  and  who,  as  a  last  resource,  applied  to  a 
friend,  ^L•.  Jirough,  a  linen-draper  in  Cheapside,  who  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  Jeffreys,  when  he  was  Common  Sergeant 
and  Recorder,  to  solicit  in  his  behalf. 

"  Mr.  Brough,  to  help  him  in  his  trouble,  waited  on  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  one  morning  at  his  levee,  and  stood  in  the  hall  among  a  good 
number  of  waiters,  who  were  attending  there  upon  different  accounts. 
At  length  a  pair  of  folding  doors  flew  open,  and  my  Lord  appeared,  and 
took  a  general  view  of  the  waiting  crowd,  and  soon  spied  Mr.  Brough, 
who  was  taller  than  any  near  him,  and  was  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
thought  a  much  happier  man  than  they,  in  that,  though  he  was  at  a 
considerable  distance,  he  was  yet  singled  out  from  among  them,  parti- 
cularly called  to,  saluted  with  great  familiarity,  and  taken  into  the 
drawing-room,  upon  which  the  folding-doors  were  again  fast  closed. 

"  They  were  no  sooner  alone,  than  my  Lord  fell  to  (piestioning  Mr. 
Brough,  saying,  '  I  prithee,  Robin,  to  what  is  it  that  I  must  ascribe  this 
morning's  visit?'  Mr.  Brough  made  answer,  that  he  had  business  that 
w'ay,  and  w^as  willing  to  take  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  after  his 
Lordship's  welfare.  '  No,  no,  Robin,'  said  n)y  Lord,  '  I  am  not  to  be 
put  off  with  such  flams  as  that.  I'll  venture  an  even  wager  thy  business 
is  with  me,  and  thou  art  come  to  solicit  on  behalf  of  some  snivelling 
Whig  or  fanatic  that  is  got  into  Lob's  pound  yonder  in  the  west.     But 
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I  can  tell  tbee  beforehand,  for  thy  comfort,  as  I  have  done  several 
others,  that  it  will  be  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  thou  niigbtest  as  well 
have  spared  thy  labour.' 

"  '  But  pray,  why  so,  my  Lord  V  said  Mr.  Brough.  '  Supposing  that 
should  be  the  case,  I  hope  as  they  have  not  been  all  alike  guilty,  and 
some  may  have  been  drawn  in  by  others,  it  is  not  designed  that  all  shall 
fare  alike.' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,  Robin,'  says  my  Lord,  '  they  are  all  villains  and  rebels 
alike,  all  unfit  for  mercy,  and  they  must  be  alike  hanged  up,  that  the 
nation  may  be  clear  of  such  vermin  5  or  else,'  said  he,  '  we  should  find, 
now  they  are  worsted  and  clapped  up,  that  they  were  all  drawn  in,  and 
we  shall  have  none  to  make  examples  of  justice  to  the  terrifying  of 
others.  But,  1  prithee,  Robin,'  said  my  Lord,  '  who  art  thou  come  to 
solicit  for?     Let  me  know  in  a  word.' 

"  Says  he,  '  My  Lord,  it  is  an  honest  fellow,  with  whom  I  have  been 
a  considerable  dealer ;  one  with  whom  your  Lordship  and  I  have  taken 
many  a  bottle  when  time  was;  and  one  that  besides  is  so  much  in  my 
debt,  that  if  he  is  not  somehow  or  other  brought  off,  1  am  like  to  be 
several  hundred  pounds  the  worse.  It  is  Story,  my  Lord,  whom  your 
Lordship  cannot  but  remember.' 

"  '  Ah,  poor  Story  !'  said  my  Lord,  '  he  is  caught  in  the  field,  and  put 
in  the  pound.  Right  enough  served  :  he  should  have  kept  farther  off; 
and  you  should  have  taken  care  not  to  have  dealt  with  such  wretches. 
But  he  must  have  his  due  among  the  rest,'  said  my  Lord ;  '  and  you  must 
thank  yourself  for  the  loss  you  sustain.' 

"  '  Well,  but  1  hope  your  Lordship,'  said  Mr.  Brough,  '  will  find  some 
way  to  bring  him  off,  and  help  him  to  a  share  in  the  Royal  clemency, 
for  which  there  will  doubtless  be  some  scope,  that  so  I  mayn't  suffer  for 
his  fault.  I  intend,  my  Lord,'  said  he,  •  to  go  the  circuit  with  you,  and 
we'll  drink  a  bottle  and  be  merry  together  every  night,  if  you'll  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  a  little  encouragement.' 

"  '  Nay  now,  friend  Robin,'  said  my  Lord,  '  I  am  sure  thou  art  most 
wofully  out  in  thy  scheme,  for  that  would  spoil  all.  Shouldst  thou  take 
that  method,  thou  shouldst  certainly  see  thy  friend  Story  hung  upon  a 
gibbet  some  feet  higher  than  his  neighbours,  and  there  could  be  no  room 
for  showing  mercy.  But  take  my  advice  for  once,  and  go  thy  ways 
home,  and  take  not  the  least  notice  to  any  one  of  what  has  passed. 
Particularly  take  care  to  give  no  hint  to  Story  himself,  or  to  any  one 
capable  of  conveying  it  to  him,  that  there  has  been  any  application  to 
me  concerning  him;  and  though  he  should  write  never  so  often,  give  him 
no  answer,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  If  any  notice  was  given  him,  I 
should  certainly  find  it  out,  and  be  forced  to  resent  it;  and  the  conse- 
quence would  he,  that  1  should  be  under  a  necessity  of  using  him  with 
more  severity  than  I  might  of  myself  be  inclined  to.  But  keep  counsel, 
say  nothing  to  any  one,  and  leave  me  to  take  my  own  way,  and  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done.' 

"  Mr.  Brough  followed  orders,  kept  all  that  had  passed  entirely  to 
himself,  and  never  made  Mr.  Story  any  reply.  He  concluded  either  that 
his  letters  miscarried  and  never  came  to  hand,  or  that  no  mcicy  could  be 
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1)11(1,  anil  tlicrcforc  lived  in  expectation  oi  the  iitmoiit  severity.  lie 
dreaded  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  sight  of  him 
when  he  was  comej  and  when  he  appeared  hefore  him,  he  was  treated 
with  that  peeidiar  roughness,  that  he  was  ratlier  more  dispirited  than 
before. 

"  When  .Teffrcys  cast  his  eyes  upon  him  from  the  bench,  he  knew  him 
well  enough  ;  and  he  (poor  wretch)  stood  bowing  and  cringing  before 
him  in  so  suppliant  a  inannerj  as  that  he  thought  it  might  have  moved 
any  tiling  but  a  stone,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  piercing  earnestness, 
to  try  if  lie  could  meet  with  any  thing  that  had  the  least  appearance  of 
remaining  compassion  j  he  was,  as  it  were,  thunderstruck  to  hear  him, 
upon  pointing  to  him,  cry  out  in  the  sternest  manner  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, '  What  forlorn  creature  is  that  that  stands  there?  It  is  certainly 
the  ugliest  creature  my  eyes  ever  beheld  !  What  for  a  monster  art  thou  ?' 
Poor  Story,  continuing  his  bows  and  cringes,  cried  out,  '  Forlorn  enough, 
my  Lord,  I  am  very  sensible !  But  my  name  is  Story,  and  I  thought 
your  Lordship  had  not  been  wholly  ignorant  of  me.'  '  Ay,  Story,'  said 
my  Lord,  '  I  confess  I  have  heard  enough  of  thee.  Thou  art  a  sanctified 
rogue!  a  double-dyed  villain!  Thou  wert  a  Commissary!  and  must 
make  speeches  forsooth  !  and  now,  who  so  humble  and  mortified  as  poor 
Story.  The  common  punishment  is  not  bad  enough  for  tlice!  But  a 
double  and  treble  vengeance  awaits  thee !  I'll  give  thee  thy  desert,  I'll 
warrant  theej  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  bellyful  of  treason  and  rebellion 
before  I  have  done  with  thee.' 

"  The  poor  man  concluded  the  very  worst  against  himself  that  could 
be,  and  became  inconsolable.  My  Lord's  carriage  was  much  of  the 
same  kind,  upon  his  trial  afterwards.  He  railed  at  him  until  he  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  and  gave  him  the  foulest  language,  called  the  hardest 
names,  and  used  the  most  cutting  reproaches,  that  were  observed  in  the 
case  of  any  one  that  came  before  him  in  that  place.  Yet  when  others 
were  executed,  he  was  respited,  being,  as  was  said,  reserved  for  some 
severer  vengeance,  ^^'llen  my  Lord  left  town,  his  chains  were  doubled 
and  trebled  by  order,  but  his  life  was  left  him  as  a  prey:  and  so  great 
was  the  misery  he  endured,  that  he  could  hardly  think  of  any  thing 
worse,  or  imagine  what  that  was  which  was  said  to  be  reserved  for  him. 

"  When  he  had  continued  thus  for  a  great  while,  at  length  tlicre  came 
orders  for  the  transferring  him,  with  a  good  guard  attending  him,  to 
another  prison  that  was  somewhat  nearer  London ;  and  from  thence  he, 
after  some  time,  was  with  great  care  transferred  to  another,  and  so  to 
another,  still  all  the  wliile  laden  with  irons,  until  at  length  he  was 
brought  up  to,  and  lodged  safe  in  Newgate,  where  he  continued  for  a 
great  while,  confined  to  a  n)iserable  dark  hole,  not  being  able  to  distin- 
guish well  between  night  and  day,  except  towards  noon,  when  by  a 
little  crevice  of  light  as  he  stood  on  a  chest,  with  his  hands  extended  to 
the  utmost  length  that  his  eyes  could  reach  to,  he  made  a  shift  to  read  a 
few  verses  in  an  old  Bible  he  had  in  his  pocket,  which  was  his  greatest 
remaining  comfort. 

"  In  this  miserable  plight  his  keeper  came  running  to  him  one  day, 
with  abundance  of  eagerness,  saying,  '  Mr.  Story,  I  have  just  now  gotten 
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orders  to  bring  you  up  immediately  before  the  King  and  Council.  Mr. 
Story,  being  greatly  surprised,  begged  vvitli  the  utmost  earnestness  that 
he  would  so  far  befriend  him,  as  to  let  him  send  to  his  relations  for  some 
suitable  apparel,  and  have  a  barber  to  trim  him,  that  he  might  not 
appear  in  such  a  presence  in  so  miserable  a  plight.  The  keeper  declared 
that  his  orders  were  positive,  to  bring  him  in  all  respects  as  he  was, 
M'ithout  any  alteration,  and  that  he  durst  not  presume  to  disobey  them. 
Wherefore  he  clapped  him  into  a  coach  as  he  was,  and  drove  to  White- 
hall. 

"  As  they  were  driving  thither,  and  talking  about  the  particulars  of 
his  case,  the  keeper  told  him  he  had  only  one  hint  to  give  him,  which 
was  this,  that  if  he  saw  the  King  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  Council, 
and  he  should  think  fit  to  put  any  cpiestions  to  him,  which  it  was  not 
improbable  might  be  his  case,  it  would  be  his  best  and  wisest  way  to 
return  a  plain  and  direct  ansVver,  without  attempting  to  hide,  conceal, 
or  lessen  any  thing.  He  thanked  him  for  the  advice  given,  and  pro- 
mised to  follow  it. 

"  When  he  was  brought  into  the  Council  Chamber,  he  made  so  sad 
and  sorrowful  a  figure,  that  all  present  were  surprised  and  frightened  j 
and  he  had  so  strong  a  smell  by  being  so  long  confined,  that  it  was  very 
offensive.  AVhen  the  King  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  cried  out, 
"^  Is  that  a  man?  or  what  else  is  it?'  Chancellor  Jeffreys  told  his 
Majesty  that  that  was  Story,  of  whom  he  had  given  his  Majesty  so 
distinct  an  account.  *  Oh !  Story,'  says  the  King,  '  I  remember  him. 
That  is  a  rare  fellow,  indeed !'  Then  turning  towards  him,  he  talked 
to  him  very  freely  and  familiarly. 

"  '  Pray,  Mr.  Story,*  says  he,  '  you  were  in  Monmouth's  army  in  the 
West,  were  you  not?'  He,  according  to  the  advice  given  him,  made 
answer  presently,  "  Yes,  an't  please  your  Majesty.'  '  And  you,'  said 
he,  'was  a  commissary  there,  were  you  not?'  And  he  again  replied, 
'  Yes,  an't  please  your  Majesty.'  '  And  you,'  said  he,  '  made  a  speech 
before  great  crowds  of  people,  did  you  not?'  He  again  very  readily 
answered,  '  Yes,  an't  please  your  Majesty.'  '  Pray,'  says  the  King  to 
him,  '  if  you  haven't  forgot  what  you  said,  let  us  have  some  taste  of 
your  fine  florid  speech.  Let  us  have  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  flowers 
of  your  rhetoric,  and  a  few  of  the  main  things  on  which  you  insisted.' 

"  Whereupon  INIr.  Story  told  us  that  he  readily  made  answer,  '  1  told 
them,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,  that  it  was  you  that  fired  the  city  of 
London.'  '  A  rare  rogue,  upon  my  word!'  said  the  King.  '  And  pray 
what  else  did  you  tell  them  ?'  '  I  told  them,'  said  he,  '  and  it  please 
your  Majesty,  that  you  poisoned  your  brother.'  *  Impudence  in  the 
utmost  height  of  it!'  said  the  King.  '  Pray  let  us  have  something  far- 
ther, if  your  memory  serves  you.'  '  I  farther  told  them,'  said  Mr.  Story, 
that  your  Majesty  appeared  to  be  fully  determined  to  make  the  nation 
both  Papists  and  slaves.' 

"  By  this  time  the  King  seemed  to  have  heard  enough  of  the  prisoner's 
speech,  and  therefore  crying  out,  '  a  rogue  with  a  witness  !'  and  cutting 
oiF  short,  he  said,  '  to  all  this  I  doubt  not  but  a  thousand  other  villain- 
ous things  were  added  :  but  what  would  you  say,  Story,  if,  after  all  this. 
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1  sli()iil(l  i;raiit  yon  your  life?'  To  wliicli  In-,  witlioiil.  any  doMun',  made 
answer,  '  tliat  lio  should  pray  lu-artily  tor  liis  jNIajcsfy  as  long  as  lie 
lived.'  '  Why  then,'  says  the  King,  '  I  freely  pardon  all  t,hat  is  past, 
and  liope  vou  will  hot,  tor  the  futnre,  represent  your  King  as  inexora- 
ble.'"—vol.  i.  pp. -182 — lyO. 

Ill  June,  170.3,  Calaniy  was  chosen  by  the  Congregation  of 
Dissenters  at  \\  est  minster  a.s  their  Pastor — an  event  harbingered 
neither  by  an  eclipse  nor  a  comet,  but  which,  nevertlieless,  he 
attributes,  with  the  accustomed  rash  arrogance  of  liis  Bretliren, 
to  a  sj)eeial  manifestation  of  Divine  favor.  "  1  had  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  had  seldom 
preached  among  them,  which  made  the  hand  of  Providence  the 
more  conspicuous  in  their  choosing  me  Pastor  with  so  great  una- 
nimity." 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Camisars  or  French  Prophets,  wiiich 
made  no  small  stir  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  is 
now  little  remembered.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  introduce 
their  new  Dispensation  into  England ;  and  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  languish  into  the  obscurity  which  all  folly,  sooner  or 
later,  prepares  for  itself,  they  were  kept  alive  in  public  notice  by 
the  ill-timed  severity  of  Civil  punishment..  One  of  their  converts. 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  a  gentleman  of  small  stature  but  great 
learning,  of  upright  heart  but  crooked  body,  believed  that  he 
would  become  straight  by  adopting  their  scheme; — whether  he 
would  so  or  not  remains  an  undecided  problem,  for  he  died 
"  before  the  miracle  was  wrought  upon  him,  to  his  no  small  mor- 
tification and  disappointment."  Another  proselyte  was  Mr.  John 
Lacy,  a  member, — proh pudur !  of  Calamy's  own  congregation,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  mad  on  other  points  besides  those 
connected  with  Religion.  Calamy  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  of  his  fits. 

"  It  was  not  long  after,  that  as  I  was  dining  one  day  at  Mr.  Lacy's, 
lie,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  dinner,  rose  up  on  a  sudden,  caught  hold 
of  the  table,  as  designing  to  keep  himself  from  falling,  walked  up  stairs, 
and  shut  the  door  after  him.  1  was  a  little  surprised,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Lacy  the  meaning  of  this  proceeding.  She  told  me  he  was  going  into 
his  agitations.  I  asked  whether,  in  such  cases,  she  did  not  apprehend  it 
proper  he  should  have  one  to  look  after  him,  and  prevent  his  falling? 
She  told  me,  she  did  not  find  there  was  any  occasion  for  it,  nor  did  he 
like  it.  She  farther  told  me,  that  he  expected  (she  believed)  that  I 
should  go  up  and  see  him  in  his  agitations. 

"  We  continued  discoursing  on  the  matter  till  dinner  was  over.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Lacy  whether  she  could  help  me  to  a  place  where  I  could 
see  him,  and  observe  how  he  managed  himself  while  he  was  thus  alone, 
without  being  seen.  She  told  me  there  was  a  convenient  place,  above, 
for  that  purpose;  a  closet  between  the  fore  and  back  chamber,  with  a 
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glass  dooi-j  where  I  might  stand  and  see  and  make  my  remarks,  without 
being  discerned;  and  if  I  trod  softly,  I  might  also  be  unheard.  Here- 
upon I  offered  to  go,  if  she  would  bear  me  company,  which  she  freely 
did. 

"  I  went  as  softly  as  I  could  to  this  glass  door,  and  stood  there  a  good 
while,  and  saw  him  seated  upon  an  easy  chair  by  the  bed-side,  with  his 
back  towards  me,  heaving  to  and  fro  3  and  heard  a  humming  noise,  but 
no  sound  that  was  at  all  distinct.  I  asked  Mrs.  Lacy  whether  that  was 
all  I  was  like  to  see  and  hear.  She  told  me  she  believed  I  could  expect 
no  more,  continuing  there  3  but  she  was  satisfied  he  expected  I  would 
come  in  to  him,  and  then  she  doubted  not  but  I  should  see  and  hear 
more. 

"  Accordingly  I  went  into  the  room  where  he  sate,  and  walked  up  to 
him,  and  asked  how  he  did,  and  took  him  by  the  hand  and  lifted  it  up, 
and  it  fell  down  flat  upon  his  knees  as  it  lay  before.  He  took  no  notice 
of  me,  nor  made  me  any  answer  j  but  I  observed  the  humming  noise 
grew  louder  by  degrees,  and  the  heaving  in  his  breast  increased,  till  it 
came  up  to  his  throat,  as  if  it  would  have  suffocated  him.  Then  he  at 
last  proceeded  to  speak,  or  as  he  would  have  it  taken,  the  Spirit  spake 
in  him.  The  speech  was  syllabical,  and  there  was  a  distinct  heave  and 
breathe  between  each  syllable  j  but  it  required  attention  to  distinguish 
the  words.     I  shall  here  add  it,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves:  — 

"  '  Thou — hast — been — my — faith-ful— ser-vant ;  —  and — I — have — 
ho-nour-ed — thee. — But— I — do — not — take — it — well — that — thou  — 
slight-est — and — op-pos  -est — my — ser- vants  —  and  —  mes-sen-gers.—  If 
— thou — wilt — fall — in— with — these  — my — ser- vants, — thou — shalt  — 
do  — great — things — in— this— ^dis-pen-sa-tion;- — and — I — will — use — 
thee  —  as — a — glo-ri-ous — in-stru-ment — to — my — praise, —  and — I  — 
will — take — care — of — thee — and — thine. — But — if — thou — go-est — ort 
— to — op-pose — my — ser-vants, — thou — wilt — fall — un-der  —  my — se- 
vere— dis-plea-sure.' 

"  When  the  speech  was  over,  the  humming  and  heaving  gradually 
abated.  I  again  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  felt  his  pulse,  which  moved 
quick ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  by  his  hands  more  than  common  heat. 
I  again  asked  him  how  he  did.  After  some  time  he  rose  up,  shook  him- 
self, and  rubbed  his  eyes,  like  one  just  waked  out  of  sleep.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  go  down  and  end  his  dinner.  When  we  were  got  down 
stairs  again,  I  asked  if  he  distinctly  remembered  what  had  passed,  and 
he  told  me,  no.  While  he  was  eating  we  talked  of  other  things  as  they 
offered.  He  said  he  believed  he  should  have  another  fit.  But  I  told 
him  T  was  fully  satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and  so  took 
my  leave. 

"  Some  time  after,  without  the  least  notice,  he  leaves  his  lady  and 
cliildren,  and  lives  among  the  prophets.  He  takes  to  himself,  for  a  wife, 
one  Betty  Grey,  who  had  been  a  snuffer  of  candles  in  the  playhouse, 
but  now  passed  for  a  person  inspired.  This,  in  one  of  his  inspirations 
that  I  saw,  he  calls  quitting  Hagar,  and  betaking  himself  to  Sarah,  by 
order  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  creature  he  had  several  children." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  96—99. 
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Ill  opposition  to  this  fioiizy,  Calaiuy  published  two  T>octnre.s, 
fiititlfd,  A  Caveat  against  the  neiv  Proj>/iels;  which  was  well 
received,  and  presented  by  him  both  to  tlic  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
i^enmark.  Tlie  Government  apprehended  a  plot;  and  suspected 
that  the  IJesunection  of  Dr,  Ennns,  which  the  Prophets  predictetl 
Mould  take  place  about  live  niontlis  after  his  tlecease,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  return  of  our  Lortl  himself,  was  no  other  than  an 
excuse  for  assembling  a  large  concourse  of  people  for  purposes 
of  sedition.  Harley  and  Godolphin  circuitously  sounded  Calamy 
as  to  the  j)ruiience  of  strong  measures  of  restriction;  and  he 
appears,  with  great  discretion,  to  have  reconnnended  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  the  en- 
thusiasts were  soon  forgotten. 

The  year  1709  formed  a  memorable  era  in  Calamy 's  life. 
Dining  the  Spring  and  summer  he  made  a  progress,  exceeding 
1'200  miles,  through  North  Britain;  and  he  has  left  a  very  parti- 
cular and  minute  account  of  his  preparations  and  his  companions, 
his  suite,  his  stages,  and  his  hosts,  the  festivities,  the  banquetings, 
the  triumphs  and  the  preachings  whereof  he  was  so  large  a  par- 
taker. Having  the  fear  of  the  Pretender  very  strongly  before  his 
eyes,  his  first  step  was  to  procure  a  firman  from  Lord  Sunder- 
land ;  wherein  himself  and  his  company  were  earnestly  "  recom- 
mended to  the  favour  and  assistance  of  all  magistrates,  officers, 
and  friends  of  the  Government,  for  which  we  might  have  occa- 
sion, in  the  course  of  our  journey."  Such  were  the  precautions, 
without  which  a  Southron  did  not  think  it  secure  to  approach  the 
modern  Athens,  but  little  more  than  100  years  since.  At  Lin- 
desfarne  he  was  stopped  awhile  by  the  tide — a  difficulty  which  he 
might  have  avoided,  "had  we  consulted  venerable  Bede ;"  an 
author  little  likely  to  be  found  in  a  traveller's  valine.  At  Berwick 
he  arrived  after  the  close  of  the  gates,  and,  not  without  some 
manoeuvring,  obtained  a  night's  lodging  within  the  garrison.  On 
reaching  Edinburgh  he  found  the  General  Assembly  sitting;  he 
dined  twice  with  the  High  Commissioner,  who  kept  a  magnificent 
table;  and  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  gloomy  Synod  itself  he  hazard- 
ed a  caustic  jest,  which  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from 
the  ear  of  the  Moderator  to  that  of  Lord  Forbes,  ran  from  bench 
to  bench,  traversed  the  whole  choir  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  drew 
peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  from  the  Lord  President  and 
his  neighbours,  was  whispered  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
pervaded  the  whole  Assembly,  and  in  the  end  was  repeated  to  its 
author  even  at  Aberdeen.  Calamy  was  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
some  proceedings  respecting  a  Minister  who  appeared  deficient 
in  knowledge  and  unsound  in  principles,  and  concerning  whose 
treatment  the  Assembly  was  somewhat  at  a  loss.     He  answered. 
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tliat  in  England  such  a  method  as  they  were  adopting  would  be 
reckoned  the  produce  of"  the  Inquisition  revived."  Perhaps  the 
remark  scarcely  merited  the  high  reputation  for  wit  which  it 
obtained ;  but  it  was  manifestly  true,  and  no  less  manifestly  un- 
expected in  the  grave  presence  before  which  it  was  delivered. 

While  in  Edinburgh  he  was  visited  by  an  old  lady,  who  re- 
quested him  to  give  an  account  of  her  son,  who  had  turned 
preacher  somewhere  near  London. 

"  Upon  a  little  recollection,  I  told  her  I  could  not  but  own  I  had 
heard  of  her  son,  and  that  he  was  well  spoken  of,  and  hopeful,  though 
I  could  not  say  I  had  ever  seen  him.  '  Ah,'  said  she,  '  he  has  given  nie 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  that  unhappy  fancy,  that  no  place  would  serve 
him  but  England.  If  he  had  but  gone  to  where  they  had  the  Gospel,  I 
should  not  have  been  near  so  much  concerned:  whereas,  now,  I  can 
have  no  rest  in  ray  spirit.'  This  odd  sally  of  the  poor  woman  a  little 
surprised  me,  and  1  could  not  help  being  earnestly  desirous  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  I  thereupon  made  inquiry  what  led  her  to  ima- 
gine that  we  had  not  the  Gospel  in  England,  as  well  as  they  in  Scotland? 
'  Ah,  sir,'  said  she  presently,  '  I  heartily  wish  you  had  it,  as  well  as  we; 
for  then  should  I  be  much  more  easy  in  my  child's  case,  than  I  either 
am,  or  have  been,  ever  since  he  has  been  from  me.'  *  Why,  really,'  said 
I,  '  I  cannot  be  more  assured  of  any  thing  than  I  am  of  this,  that  we 
have  the  Gospel  as  well  as  you,  and  the  very  same  Gospel  too;  and  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  suppose  that  any  of  your  ministers  would  ofter  to 
say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  wdiere  you 
have  picked  up  this  notion.' — '  Ah,  sir,'  said  she,  '  either  I  have  all  along 
been  mistaken  in  the  Gospel  (which  I  think  I  have  not),  or  you  in 
England  (though  you  in  some  other  things  are  many  degrees  beyond  us) 
have  not  the  Gospel,'  " — vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  168. 

Calamy  continued  to  explain  to  her  that  the  English  were  really 
Christians,  but  she  was  still  incredulous. 

"  '  Oh !  sir,'  said  she,  by  way  of  reply,  '  now  you  are  fallen  upon 
good  works.  As  to  them,  I  must  own  that,  by  the  report  I  have  heard, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  have  more  of  them  with  you  than  we  have 
among  us.'  '  Well  then,'  said  I,  (in  order  to  a  yet  farther  trial,)  '  if  the 
belief  of  what  God  has  revealed,  and  the  fruits  and  efl'ects  of  that  belief, 
where  it  is  sincere  and  hearty,  are  the  same  with  us  and  you,  how  can 
it  be  that  you  should  have  the  Gospel  with  you,  and  not  we  also  among 
us?'  '  Ah!  sir,'  said  she,  '  you  have  with  you  no  Kirk  Sessions,  Pres- 
byteries, Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  and  therefore  have  not  the 
Gospel.'  '' — vol.ii.  p.  170. 

We  need  not  draw  the  moral  of  this  tale.  What  little  knot  of 
pseud-Evangelicals  exists  among  us  in  the  present  day,  which  will 
not  deny,  equally  with  Mrs.  Yule,  that  the  Gospel  is  preached 
without  the  pale  of  its  own  narrow  pinfold  ! 
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L'^pon  visiting  Oalkeitli,  after  going  tlic  round  of  the  house, 
Cahuny,  to  his  great  joy,  found  a  table  spread  with  tongue  and 
ham;  whereupon  he  (hank  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh's  health, 
with  abundance  of  thanks.  At  an  anniversary  dinner  given  by 
the  Masters  of  the  College  at  Edinburgh,  he  "  was  overpersuaded 
by  the  good  company"  to  eat  a  Sea-cat;  and  whether  for  this 
compliance,  or  on  other  accounts,  we  are  not  precisely  informed, 
but  within  a  few  days  he  was  presented  with  a  Doctor's  diploma. 
In  return  he  invited  the  Academical  authorities  to  a  cold  treat 
one  evening,  which  was  all  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  accept. 
On  passing  farUier  Northward  and  advancing  to  New  Aberdeen, 
these  demonstrations  of  good-will  were  remarkably  changed. 

"  Upon  entering,  and  all  the  way  as  we  passed  to  our  inn,  I  could 
not  but  observe  a  very  different  look  and  carriage  of  the  people,  from 
what  I  had  taken  notice  of  in  any  town  before.  They  seemed  to  lower 
upon  us,  and  gnash  their  teeth,  and  give  many  signs  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation, at  which  I  was  surprised,  not  having  room  for  the  least  guess 
or  conjecture  at  the  cause." — vol.  ii.  p.  J  97. 

It  seems  that  the  travellers  were  mistaken  for  certain  of  the 
before-mentioned  French  Prophets  who  were  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  that,  upon  a  disclaimer  of  the  connection, 
they  were  received  with  customary  civility. 

A  Salmon-feast  given  by  the  Masters  of  King's  College,  in  a 
hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  is  related  with  much  unction. 

"  We  bore  them  company  to  the  river's  side,  where  was  a  little  hut 
or  booth ;  in  one  part  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  in  another  a  room  for 
company.  Some  persons  employed  caught  several  fine  salmon,  and 
threw  them  directly  into  a  pond,  intending,  when  they  had  a  number, 
to  pick  out  some  of  the  best  to  dress.  As  the  fish  were  swimming  about 
in  this  pond,  dogs  were  sent  in  amongst  them,  who  sometimes  endea- 
voured to  catch  them  in  their  teeth.  The  fish  would  ever  and  anon 
turn,  and  either  give  them  a  flap  with  their  tails,  or  bite  them  with  their 
mouths,  which  set  them  a  howling,  and  gave  an  odd  sort  of  diversion  to 
the  slanders -by.  My  relating  wliich  passage  has  sometimes  occasioned 
diversion.  1  have  happened  to  fall  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  that 
were  lovers  of  sport,  whom  I  have  asked  whether  they  ever  saw  salmon 
hunted  by  dogs,  as  I  had  done  ?  Of  which  they  could  form  no  notion, 
till  I  explained  the  matter. 

"  At  length  some  fish  were  chosen  out  for  dressing.  These  were 
immediately  put  into  the  kettle,  and  set  upon  the  table  with  no  other 
sauce  than  a  little  salt  and  vinegar,  or  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  they 
v-ere  boiled.  The  taste  was  indeed  so  rich  and  luscious,  that  had  we 
had  such  sauce  as  usual  with  us,  we  should  have  been  in  no  small  danger 
iA  a  surfeit.  I  thought  it  not  unneedful,  therefore,  to  caution  the  young 
ones  with  me  to  eat  but  sparingly,  for  fear  of  the  consequence.     We  had 
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some  excellent  French  claret,  which  the  gentlemen  had  taken  care  to 
send  thither  for  that  purpose,  to  wash  our  fish  down." — vol.  ii.  pp.  201, 
202. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  concluded  with  Calamy's  admission 
ad  eioidem,  and  an  adjournment  to  a  handsome  supper,  which  he 
had  provided  at  his  inn. 

Like  honours  awaited  him  at  Glasgow,  where  he  drank  excel- 
lent French  claret,  received  his  Diploma  in  a  silver  box,  enter- 
tained the  Professors  with  cold  fowl  and  ham,  and  so  took  his 
leave  of  Scotland.  During  his  return,  while  upon  the  walks  at 
Preston,  a  lady,  who  overheard  him  observe  that  "  it  was  a  plea- 
sant place  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  October,"  sent 
her  footman  home  for  both  these  creature-comforts,  without  hint- 
ing her  design ;  and  thus  delighted  him  by  an  almost  Fairy  realiza- 
tion of  his  wish.  After  nine  weeks'  absence,  he  found  himself 
once  again  in  London,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly  agitated  by 
the  silly  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheverel. 

The  accession  of  George  L  occasioned  great  joy  among  the  Dis- 
senters, who  had  been  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Schism  Bill.  So  strongly  was  it  opposed  by  them,  that  after  it 
had  passed  both  Houses,  they  even  thought  of  petitioning  the 
Queen  to  refuse  the  Royal  Assent.  Calamy  seems  very  dexte- 
rously to  have  prevented  this  violent  and  foolish  step,  by  commu- 
nicating privately  with  Lord  Sunderland,  the  great  Whig  friend 
of  his  Party,  and  procuring  from  him  a  public  expression  of  dis- 
approval. The  Queen  died  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  were  to  come  into  force ;  and  so  powerfully 
were  the  Dissenters  affected  by  the  change  which  that  event  pro- 
duced, that,  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  it  was  commemorated 
from  one  of  their  leading  pulpits,  as  a  special  interference  of  the 
Puritan  Theocracy.  "  On  the  very  day  that  the  Schism  Act  was 
to  take  place,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  preaching  at  Salter's  Hall  so 
late  as  1758,  "God  once  more  appeared  for  us  in  the  most 
remarkable  and  distinguished  manner;  took  away  the  life  of  that 
Princess  who  had  been  so  far  seduced  as  causelessly  to  seek  our 

destruction O  that  glorious  first  of  August !  that  most 

signal  day  which  ought  never  to  be  forgot !"  Mr.  Rutt  has 
noticed  a  hon-mot  of  a  Court  wit  of  the  time,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Dissenters'  Address  to  the  new  King,  which  is  certainly  not 
more  profane  than  the  above  preachment.  The  Ministers  being 
clad  in  the  Geneva  cloak,  similar  to  that  used  at  funerals,  led  a 
nobleman  to  ask,  "  What  have  we  here? — a  funeral?"  On  which 
the  once  celebrated  Tom  Bradbury  replied,  "  No,  my  Lord,  a 
Resurrection." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  afford  a  fairer  specimen  of  the 
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total  want  of  the  power  of  graduation,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  wliicli 
marks  Calamv's  mind,  of  the  uiulistinguishin<5  apposition  which 
he  is  ever  making  of  great  things  with  small,  and  of  the  equality 
of  estimation  wherew ith  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  interests 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Meeting  House,  than  by  noticing  an  entry 
respecting  the  troublous  year  1715.  It  is  a  record  ot  the  deaths 
of  two  of  his  contemporaries;  concerning  one  of  whom  it  is  pro- 
bable none  of  our  readers  ever  vet  heard  any  thing  at  all;  and 

*'  •ill*/' 

wiiatever  they  may  have  heard  of  the  other,  must  be  widely  dii- 
ferent  from  Calamy's  mistaken  statement. 

"  Two  others  also  this  year  (1715)  left  this  world,  that  sliould  not  be 
forgotten,   tho\igli  they  were  of  very  different  stations  and  characters. 

''  'Jhonias,  Marnuis  of  \Miarton,  Lord  I'rivy  Seal,  died  April  12,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  able  statesman,  and  ever 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Perhaps  he  was  an  example  of 
the  most  public  spirit,  and  as  true  a  lover  of  his  native  land,  as  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  British  history. 

"  The  other  was  Mr.  John  Shower.  He  died  June  28,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  congregation,  (who  built  for  him  that  handsome  place  of 
-worship  in  Old  Jewry,  London,)  by  Mr.  Simon  Browne,  and  in  the 
lecture  at  Salter's  Hall  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds.  INIr.  Browne,  after 
be  had  officiated  for  some  time  as  successor  to  Mr.  Shower,  was  wholly 
disabled  by  deep  melancholy." — vol.  ii.  pp.  339 — 342. 

Now  than  Wharton,  every  body  knows  that,  with   the  exception 
of  his  vet  more  notorious  son,  there  never  existed  a  more  aban- 
doned,  unprincipled,  and  avowed  libertine.     Swift  may,  perhaps, 
have  coloured  a  little  highly,   in  his  rancorous   but  most  clever 
Short  Character;  still  the  barefaced  effrontery  of  Wharton's  pro- 
fligacy has  never  been  contested  even  by  his  own  party.     But  in 
his  hatred  of  the  Church  he  became  a  "  Presbyterian  in  Politics;" 
and   this,  in   the  eyes  of  such   men   as   Calamy,  would  change 
Clodius  into  Curius,  and   lead  them  to  engrave  the  praises  of 
Poplicola  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Verres.     Of  Mr.  Shower 
we  know  no  ill,  and  Mr.  Rutt  in  his  note  tells  us  no  good.     His 
commentary  indeed  is  tacked  as  a  rider  to  the  text,  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  a  somewhat  forced   compliment  to   the  late  Dr. 
Rees ;  a  successor  in  a  second  Temple  built  on  the  site  of  that 
which  once  was  Mr.  Shower's.     It  would   appear  that  Mr.  Rutt 
believes  Dr.  Rees  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of  the  multitome 
Cycloprcdia  which  passes  under  his  name.     That  Work,  he  says, 
is  "  a  lasting  monument  of  his  science,   talents,  judgment,  and 
industry,  and  the  largest  contribution  y'row  any  one  individual  to 
the  literature  of  his  Country."     Moreover,  he  informs  us  that  the 
only  two  pictures  which  adorned  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Duke 
who  inhabits  Kensington  Palace,  at  the  time  at  which  he  (Mr. 
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Rutt)  visited  it,  were  likenesses  of  Dr.  llees,  and  of  another  Doctor 
M'ho,  if  we  mistake  not,  would  somewhat  hastily  have  declined  the 
honour  of  such  Arradian  amboism;  and  who,  with  all  his  minor 
defects,  should  never  be  mentioned  in  like  copartnership.  Dr. 
Rees  can  only  be  a  fit  companion-portrait  for  Dr.  Parr,  on  the 
principle  that  Politics,  like  Poverty,  bring  men  acquainted  with 
strange  bedfellows. 

In  the  latter  part  of  ins  Memoirs,  Calamy  appears  in  an  unex- 
pected situation  for  a  Dissenting  Divine ;  as  a  frequenter  of 
Court,  and  in  personal  communication  with  the  Sovereign.  On 
one  occasion,  during  the  King's  absence  in  Hanover,  he  accom- 
panied an  Address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  exercising 
the  functions  of  Regent.  The  Princess  had  just  miscarried,  and 
while  the  Deputation  was  waiting  in  the  "  aiitichamber"  (ante- 
chamber) it  was  announced  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  con- 
sidered out  of  danger.  It  was  thought  that  this  occinrence  should 
be  noticed  to  the  Prince,  and  the  task,  which  fell  upon  Calamy, 
was  performed  by  him  very  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Tom  Bradbury,  to  whom  it  afforded  opportu- 
nity for  another  witticism. 

"  None  of  us  coidcl  deny  but  the  thing  was  fit  and  proper  enougli  ; 
but  the  question  was,  which  of  us  should  do  it,  otl-hand  and  without 
time  for  forethought,  in  such  a  presence.  The  other  three  put  it  upon 
me  to  speak,  and  were 'each  of  them  so  resolute  against  their  own  doing 
it,  that,  had  I  been  as  positive,  it  must  have  been  wholly  omitted,  which 
we  all  agreed  would  not  be  well  taken.  Thereupon  1  undertook  it;  but 
when  1  came  into  the  presence-chamber,  and  saw  so  many  Lords,  Earls, 
Dukes,  and  Bishops  there,  and  particularly  observed  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor at  the  Prince's  right  hand,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  his  left, 
and  a  good  number  of  white  staves,  stars,  and  garters  in  the  company,  I 
should  gladly  have  retracted  my  promise,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 
Therefore,  when  the  address  had  been  presented,  I  stepped  up  to  the 
Prince,  and  passed  a  short  compliment  upon  him  in  these  words: 
"  '  Way  it  please  your  Royal  Highness. 

"  '  Having  this  favourable  opportunity  of  appearing  in  your  august 
presence,  we  humbly  beg  leave,  before  we  withdraw,  to  express  the 
grateful  sense  we  have  of  tliat  kind  Providence,  which  has  so  mercifully 
interposed  for  the  preserving  the  inestimable  life  of  your  most  excellent 
consort. 

"  '  The  concern  we  were  under  to  hear  of  her  great  danger,  engaged 
our  most  hearty  and  fervent  prayers  for  her;  and  the  hope  and  prospect 
we  now  have  of  her  perfect  recovery,  is  the  matter  of  our  daily  thanks- 
giving and  joy.' 

"  The  Prince,  in  an  obliging  manner,  returned  us  thanks,  and  we  all 
kissed  his  hand  :  and  when  we  were  gone,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury,  with 
his  wonted  pleasantry,  said,  if  any  one  asked  him  who  of  us  waited  on 
the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  he  would  answer  that  there  were  two  Pres- 
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bytcriaiis,  a  couf^icgational  l>r()tlicr,  and  a  Quaker!  In  the  last  ot 
these  (leiioniinations,  jiointiiig  at  nic,  wlio  had  a  very  disceniihle  tremor 
in  my  voice,  which,  considering  the  iinusuahiess  of  the  service  I  was 
put  upon,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  persons  of  rank  and  dignity,  upon  so 
short  warning,  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at." — vol.  ii.  pp.  3Gi,3(i2. 

Soon  afterwards,  as  Calainy  happened  to  accompany  a  friend 
from  Leydcn  who  was  desirous  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand  at 
Hampton  Court,  they  were  admitted  to  see  the  King  wliile  at 
tlinner.  Dr.  Calamy  was  recognized  as  having  attended  with 
Addresses,  and  the  King  "  whispered  to  a  Courtier  near  him, 
who  sent  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  directly  to  me.  He 
told  me  it  was  desired  that  mv  frieiul  and  I  would  ii;o  to  the  side- 
board  and  drink  /lis  Majcslj/'s  health  in  a  glass  oj'  old  hock,  which 
was  a  favour  wholly  nnthought  of."  Calamy,  no  doubt,  did  as  he 
was  bid,  smoothed  his  hair,  pulled  down  the  forelock,  scraped 
his  foot,  and  finished  his  bumper.  But  this  good-humoured 
courtesy  of  the  King  was  a  prelude  to  a  much  more  substantial 
favour.  Calamy  had  preached  and  published  certain  Sermons 
on  the  Trinity,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  contested  text  1  John,  v.  7. 
Those  he  received  permission  to  dedicate  to  the  King;  to  whom 
also  he  was  recommended  by  Lord  Townshend  to  present  them  in 
person.  Accordingly,  having  got  some  well  bound,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Royal  Closet,  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
morning.  The  scenes  which  followed  are  amusing  specimens  of 
politic  patronage  and  convenient  simplicity. 

"  I  humbly  presented  my  book  to  his  Majesty,  who  received  me  very 
graciously,  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  looked  on  it;  and  then  was 
pleased  to  tell  me,  he  took  us  Dissenters  for  his  hearty  friends,  and 
desired  me  to  let  my  brethren  in  the  city  know,  that  in  the  approaching 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  he  depended  on  them  to  use  their 
utmost  influence,  wherever  they  had  any  interest,  in  favour  of  such  as 
were  hearty  for  him  and  his  family.  I  freely  told  his  Majesty  that  he 
might  upon  good  grounds  be  assured  that  they  were  very  much  disposed 
that  way;  but  that  I  would  not  fail  of  letting  my  brethren  know  the 
honour  his  Majesty  did  them,  to  declare  with  so  much  frankness  his 
dependence  upon  them,  in  this  case.  Observing  there  were  many  wait- 
ing without,  I  took  my  leave,  and  w^ent  down  the  back  stairs. 

"  Lord  Townshend  soon  followed  me,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  my 
reception?  I  told  his  Lordship  he  was  so  very  good,  and  his  Majesty 
so  exceeding  gracious,  that  I  nuist  be  utterly  stupid  if  I  was  not  very 
thankful.  1  added,  that  I  had  ordered  my  servant  to  leave  one  of  my 
books  at  his  Lordship's,  which  he  would  find  there  at  his  return;  and 
that,  as  to  his  Majesty's  message  by  me  to  my  brethren,  his  Lordship 
should  hear  from  me  about  it  in  two  or  three  days,  without  fail.  His 
Lordship  told  me  his  Majesty  designed  me  a  present,  and  I  should  hear 
from  his  brother  ^\^alpolc  about  it,  whom  he  was  ordered  by  his  Majesty 
to  speak  to. 
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"  Going  the  very  next  day  into  the  city,  I  got  some  few  of  each  of 
the  three  denominations  together,  and  delivered  the  message  from  his 
Majesty.  They,  with  unanimity,  desired  me  to  signify  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  that  tliey  were  very  thankful  to  his  Majesty  for  the  honour  he  did 
them,  and  should  not  disappoint  his  expectations,  complying  with  which 
they  took  to  he  their  interest  and  duty  both.     And  1  did  it  accordingly. 

"  I  afterwards  waited  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  one  of  my  books,  and  was  graciously  received. 
Waiting  afterwards  on  the  three  young  Princesses,  and  delivering  one 
of  my  books  to  Princess  Anne,  one  of  which  I  intimated  to  her  I  had 
before  presented  to  his  Majesty,  and  another  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  : 
she  told  me  she  had  heard  of  it,  but  was  afraid  the  book  would  be  above 
her  capacity.  I  told  her  Highness  that,  as  she  was  provided  with 
abundant  helps,  in  order  to  her  improvement  in  knowledge,  so  she 
might  hope,  that  in  a  careful  use  of  them  she  would  find  her  capacity 
grow  and  increase.  She  told  me,  she  would  certainly  read  it,  and  make 
trial. 

"  As  the  three  young  Princesses  stood  in  a  row  before  me,  which  I 
must  own  I  thought  a  most  entertaining  sight,  I  took  the  freedom  to 
tell  them,  that  being  so  descended,  and  so  carefully  educated  as  they 
were,  the  world  had  great  expectations  from  them,  and  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  had  their  eyes  upon  them,  having  raised  hopes  as  to  what  they 
in  time,  and  as  they  came  to  settle  and  be  transplanted  into  other  great 
families,  would  do  in  their  favour;  and  that  I  could  assure  them,  they 
had  many  prayers  continually  sent  up  to  the  great  God  for  them,  that  he 
would  make  them  great  blessings,  wherever  their  lot  might  be  cast. 
Upon  which  Princess  Anne,  of  her  own  accord,  very  readily  said,  '  Sir, 
we  hope  those  good  prayers  will  be  continued,  for  which  we  shall  be 
very  thankful.' 

"  A  few  days  after  this  I  had  a  messenger  from  the  Treasin-y,  sent  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  with  a  bill  of  fifty  pounds  out  of  his  Majesty's  royal  bounty, 
for  which  he  brought  a  receipt  in  form,  M'hich  I  signed  with  humble 
thanks. 

"  For  this  book  of  mine  I  had  thanks  afterwards  sent  me  by  several 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  of  whom  were  Bishops  and 
Deans." — vol.  ii.  pp.  445 — 450. 

A  closet-audience,  a  descent  by  the  back-stairs,  an  opportunity 
of  lecturing  three  Princesses  in  a  row,  and  a  Treasury  warrant 
for  fifty  pounds,  must  be  reckoned  among  very  rare  bonnes-fortunes 
of  a  Non-Conformist.  Did  it  never  occur  to  the  excellent 
Preacher  that  he  was  paid  for  the  support  which  he  afforded  to 
the  doctrine  of  Election,  rather  than  that  of  the  Trinity? 

The  Memoirs  terminate  abruptly  on  the  l6th  of  December, 
1 73 1 ;  Calamy  died  in  June  of  the  following  year.  His  character 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  fair,  plain,  average  understanding ;  against  the  en- 
largement of  which  an  irregular  education  and  Sectarian  liabits 
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acted  as  impenetiable  barriers.  To  Scholarsliip  or  J  literature, 
even  his  most  devoted  atlniirers  will  scarcely  assert  for  him  any 
high  pretensions;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although 
he  jloiiris/u'd  (such  is  the  Biographical  idiom)  during  what  is 
connnonly  esteemed  the  Augustan  period  of  our  Language,  and 
was  the  contemporary  of  Dryden,  Newton,  Locke,  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Addison,  (of  how  brilliant  a  galaxy  do  those  great  names 
remind  us!)  he  is  silent  concerning  them,  unless  by  mere  inci- 
dental mention.  Of  the  squabbles  of  the  Conventicle,  the  conlro- 
wrsies  of  Hand  Alley  and  Long  Ditch,  the  subtilties  in  dispute 
between  Dr.  Crisp  and  Dr.  JJaniel  Williams,  the  doubts  which 
agitaleil  the  comprehensive  minds  of  Mr.  George  Grilfyths,  Mr. 
Kobert  'J'rall,  and  countless  other  Misters  simUisfurinx,  details 
the  most  ample  are  given  ;  and  there  may  be  those  for  whom  they 
possess  interest.  Lor  the  rest,  it  is  but  just  to  commend  the  con- 
stitutional gentleness  of  temperament  wherewith  Calamy  evi- 
dently was  blessed.  It  was  this  complacency  which,  united  with 
a  deserved  reputation  for  moral  habits,  and  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Dissenting  Microcosm,  gave  him  that  influence  over 
his  brethren  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  in  his  own  days, 
and  which  has  made  them  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  these 
his  Acts,  for  the  advantage  of  posterity. 


Art.  in. —  The  Sacred  Calendar  of'  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  3  vols.  8vo.  Price  £\.  iGs.  Rivingtons, 
London. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
strange  and  ridiculous  speculations.  It  is  an  ocean  without  a 
shore  as  yet  discovered,  on  which  ingenuity  has  freely  sailed  be- 
fore the  gales  of  imagination,  without  a  limit  to  her  career,  with- 
out a  chart  to  guide  her,  without  the  fear  of  foundering  on  heresy, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  a  hope  "of  reaching  the  harbour  of 
conviction.  The  early  commentators,  indeed,  had  a  very  sum- 
mary mode  of  despatching  most  of  its  difficulties:  in  every  em- 
blem of  power  they  discovered  the  Church;  for  in  their  scheme 
no  order  or  continuity  of  events  was  sought;  the  occurrences  un- 
folded by  the  progress  of  time  being  then  but  few,  the  historical 
method  of  interpretation  was  out  of  the  question.  Hence  the 
iider  of  the  white  horse  was  the  Church  ;  the  blood-coloured 
nioon  under  the  sixth  seal  was  the  Church  ;  the  cloud  that  clothed 
the  angel  coming  down  from  Heaven  was  the  Church;  the  angels 
with  the  trumpets  were  the  Church;  the  four  angels  standing  on 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  were  the  Church  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  the  two  witnesses,  the  two  olive  trees,  the  two 
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candlesticks  were  still  the  Church  distinguished  by  the  two  testa- 
ments. In  short,  the  Church — not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the 
Church  of  Rome — is  found  in  every  corner,  except  in  Babylon 
and  the  ten-horned  monster.  The  seven  heads,  indeed,  are  ad- 
mitted to  glance  at  the  city  of  Rome,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  the  extensive  domination  of  Antichrist.  Even  the  open- 
ing of  the  seals  is  supposed  to  represent  the  revelation  of  sacra- 
mental mvsteries,  and  the  loosina;  of  the  angels  bound  in  the  Eu- 
phrates,  the  binding  and  loosing  power  of  the  Papal  Church. 
This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  darkness  simplified  the  matter 
amazingly,  and  its  obscurities  were  read  with  as  much  facility  as 
hieroglyphics  by  ChampoUion;  but  then  it  was  a  plain  objection 
to  it,  that  the  book  contains  explicit  marks  of  time — the  numbers 
and  succession  of  events. 

St.  Bruno,  however,  (12th  cent.)  disposed  of  this  objection  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  the  rest.  According  to  him,  the  numbers  are 
all  indefinite,  except  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  two  witnesses,  who 
are  undoubtedly  Enoch  and  Elias.  The  seven  churches,  for  in- 
stance, signify  all  Christian  churches  ;  the  seven  seals,  all  Christian 
mysteries ;  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  phials,  and  the  seven 
heads  of  Antichrist  represent  all  the  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
how  many  soever  they  may  be,  even  to  the  end  of  time.  And  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  this  use  of  a  specific  number  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ; — because  there  are  seven  days.  Primasius,  (6th  cent.)  how- 
ever, is  unreasonable  enough  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  solution, 
and  accordingly  he  gives  another.  Universality,  he  says,  is  often 
represented  by  the  number  seven,  because  every  whole  consists  of 
its  subordinate  diversities ;  and  so  the  unity  of  seven  consists  of 
the  first  unequal  and  equal  numbers — three  and  four.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  hard  that  one  and  two  should  be  excluded  from  this 
privilege ;  but  the  argument  by  which  he  supports  the  claims  of 
three  and  four  is  quite  unanswerable.  We  have  an  example,  he 
says,  in  ourselves,  that  the  totality  of  ourselves  is  compounded  of 
three  and  four:  for  there  are  three  things  belonging  to  the  soul, 
and  four  to  the  body;  for  it  is  said,  that  God  must  be  loved  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  mbid;  and  we 
have  four  qualities  that  distinguish  the  body — hot  and  cold,  dry 
and  moist.  His  other  remarks  upon  the  numbers  of  St.  John  are 
equally  worthy  of  attention.  The  number  of  the  horsemen  when 
the  sixth  trumpet  sounded,  (ix.  16.)  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
copy  eighty  thousand ;  which  he  accounts  for  thus  :  eight  and 
its  multiples  by  ten  are  used  in  representations  of  evil,  because 
eight  is  formed  from  four,  which  enumerates  not  only  the  qualities 
of  the  body,  but  also  the  perturbations  by  which  life  is  often 
mightily  disquieted— ;yt'«;',  desire,  grief,  and  jot/ — which,  being 
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doublet!  because  there  are  t\\o  sexes,  make  eight.  Upon  this 
juiiuiple  he  accounts  too  for  the  number  of  furlongs  (xiv.  120.) 
Mhich  the  pool  of  blood  is  to  cover  in  the  great  destruction  of  the 
last  (lav  ;  for  four  times  400  make  1()00,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
cabalistic  interpretation,  he  iinds  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (xxi.  (i.) 
in  that  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega" — for 
these  letters,  taken  numerically,  express  one  and  eight  hundred, 
\\hich  is  also  the  sum  of  the  numerals  contained  in  the  Greek 
name  of  a  dove,  Uspia-Tspu,  i.e.  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  a  set-oft' 
aoaiusl  these  triflings,  it  is  fair  to  Primasius  to  give  his  sotmd 
Protestant  exposition  of  a  passage  which  the  Romanists  since  his 
days  have  exceedingly  perverted.  Jesus,  says  he,  is  the  rock  or 
Pctra  on  which  the  Church  is  founded,  and  Peter  is  called  Petrus 
from  him,  as  Christianus  from  Christ.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  however,  he  certainly  failed ;  and  all  the  actors  in 
that  comprehensive  drama  discovered  by  him  may  be  reduced  to 
four — Jesus  and  Satan,  the  Church  and  Antichrist.  Among 
those  who  have  adopted  the  compendious  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  exact  numbers,  by  assuming  that  they 
Mere  not  intended  to  be  exact,  may  be  reckoned  the  notorious 
Hildebrand,  whose  infallible  decision  ought  to  have  settled  the 
question  long  ago.  The  thousand  years  of  the  Millennium,  says 
lie,  is  altogether  allegorical.  By  a  synecdoche  of  species,  a  de- 
finite number  is  placed  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  the 
meaning  is  this :  when  the  Church  shall  have  been  sufl[iciently 
afflicted,  all  persecution  shall  at  length  be  removed,  and  she  shall 
reign  with  Christ,  that  is,  she  shall  be  at  peace,  and  shall  flourish 
a  thousand  years,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pretty  considerable  length 
of  time — tempus  bene  longum. 

But  the  most  daring  inroad  upon  this  mystery,  and  that  which 
would  most  shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  Millennarians  in  the 
present  day,  was  made  by  a  German  divine.  With  that  boldness 
of  conjecture  for  which  the  theologians  of  his  country  are  remark- 
able, it  was  maintained  by  John  Christopher  Romig,  that  we  are 
now  actually  in  the  middle  of  the  Millennium.  If  this  be  so,  we 
recommend  to  all  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  forbear 
inveighing  against  the  devil :  for  what  can  he  do?  he  is  bound  in 
chains,  he  is  shut  up  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  his  prison  is  so 
fast  that  he  cannot  get  forth.  It  must  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  so  many  are  deceived  by  him  every  day ;  for  we  Protestants, 
who  have  not  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon  our  foreheads,  have  been 
reigning  with  Christ,  and  sitting  on  thrones  of  judgment,  ever 
since  the  Reformation.  For  if  1260  years  be  counted  backwards 
from  the  time  when  Luther  published  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  England  threw  oft'  her  subjection  to  the  Pope,  we  shall  find 
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their  commencement  nearly  coincide  with  the  birth  of  Constan- 
tine — the  birth,  that  is,  of  the  man  child,  who  was  to  rule  the 
nations  with  an  iron  rod,  and  the  first  resurrection  means  no  more 
(at  least  so  says  Mr.  Romig)  than  Protestantism  bursting  the  cere- 
ments of  the  charnel-house,  in  which  Papal  tyranny  confined  her, 
and  rising  to  a  life  of  liberty  and  peace  by  the  free  preaching  of 
the  Gospel. 

Doubtless  this  scheme  of  interpretation  must  be  very  agreeable 
to  a  certain  Independent,  who  talks  of  opening  heaven  as  if  some- 
thing less  difficult  than  a  Bramah's  lock.  In  a  book  to  which  he 
has  affixed  the  presumptuous  title  of"  Heaven  Opened  by  J.  Ad- 
dis," he  insists  that,  "  as  long  as  the  civil  magistrate  adopts  and 
associates  with  him  one  sect,  we  are  deprived  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Independent  church 
alone  enjoys  this  privilege,  and  consequently  that  she  is  the  Wo- 
man, who,  when  the  child  was  born,  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
persecuted  1260  years.  But  here  Mr.  Addis  involves  himself  in 
a  tissue  of  contradictions.  He  is  not  content,  like  the  German, 
to  terminate  the  persecution  of  the  Woman  at  the  Reformation ; 
for  he  complains  that  '*  it  is  shamefully  tyrannical  to  impose  one 
service  upon  a  whole  nation:"  from  whence  we  learn,  to  our 
great  surprise,  that  there  is  no  toleration  in  this  country,  no  dis- 
sent permitted,  no  Independent  congregation.  He  thinks  that 
"  the  seven  angels  are  not  distinct  from  the  two  witnesses;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  trumpet  angels  mark  out  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Church  from  Constantine  to  the  second  Advent,  and 
the  two  witnesses  its  geography." — (p.  60.)  His  principles,  no 
doubt,  warrant  him  in  saying,  that  the  witnesses  began  to  pro- 
phesy in  sackcloth  from  the  time  when  that  emperor  took  the 
Church  into  alliance  with  the  state;  but  unfortunately  their  geo- 
graphical claims  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  their  chronology :  the 
period  of  their  prophesying  is  expressly  limited  to  1260  days  or 
years.  If,  therefore,  they  are  not  distinct  from  the  trumpet 
angels,  that  is,  if  the  periods  they  occupy  commence  and  termi- 
nate together — for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  point  of 
resemblance — but  if  that  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  witnesses 
have  long  ago  ascended  into  heaven ;  the  last  trumpet  has  sounded  ; 
the  second  Advent  is  past;  and  we  are  already  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Millennium.  It  may  not  be  unamusing  to  the  reader 
to  know  the  reason  why  the  two  witnesses  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  geography  of  the  Church — because  forsooth  it  was  "dis- 
tributed in  the  two  empires  of  the  East  and  West,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  Eastern  empire  ceased,  in  the  two  Praetorian  or  Papal 
Prssfectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy." — (p.  60.)  When  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Western  empire,  which  then  existed, 
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was  not  divided  into  two  PiX'fectiiios;  and  as  lor  calling  tlieili 
Piivtoi iaii,  lie  iiiiglit  as  well  have  called  them  Antediluvian  :  but 
Jiis  two  witnesses  did  not  continue  under  any  form  up  to  that 
period.  When  Augustulus  was  deposed  From  the  throne  of  the 
West — wlun  Oiloacer  ruhd  in  Italy  and  Euric  in  Ciaul— when 
Arian  Heruli  overran  the  former,  and  Arian  Visigoths  the  latter — ■ 
and  the  rest  of  J'^urope  was  a  prey  to  other  barbarous  hordes — 
where  were  the  two  Privtorian  or  Papal  Priefecturcs  to  be  found? 
and  more  than  three  centuries  elapsetl  before  the  Western  eujpire 
revived. 

It  appears  that  in  this  country  we  have  been  too  vainly 
dreaming  of  the  delinquencies  of  Rome.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  look  to  ourselves :  we  have  been  fondly  imagining  that  we 
saw  the  man  of  sin  in  Popery,  and  the  mother  of  abominations 
seated  on  the  seven-hilled  Babylon.  But  here  is  a  Nathan  who 
bids  us  take  the  opjjrobrium  to  ourselves  !  Yes,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered by  this  lynx-eyed  prophet,  that  tiie  Church  of  England, 
and  by  the  same  rule  the  Church  of  Scotland  too,  is  the  Anti- 
christ— a  harlot  establishment — the  Lady  of  the  Scarlet  mantle 
carried  by  the  Beast;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  dis- 
connect himself  from  it  and  come  out  of  it. — (p.  154.)  We  have 
wasted  too  much  time  perhaps  on  this  aperient  of  Heaven:  one 
more  will  suffice  before  we  dismiss  him  to  oblivion.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  fasten  him  upon  the  respectable 
body  of  Independent  dissenters.  We  have  only  used  the  term 
for  w  ant  of  some  more  appropriate  designation ;  for  in  truth  he 
is  quite  independent  of  every  known  creed  or  discipline.  He 
liolds  that  "  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  joint  ecclesiaza- 
tion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  not  a  distinct  person,  but  the 
third  pleroma  of  the  only  true  God ;"  and  he  sees  no  reason 
(p.  106)  why  the  laity  should  not  divide  themselves  according  to 
their  towns,  and  in  each  of  them  appoint  one  of  themselves  as 
bishop,  while  the  parishioners  acted  the  part  of  presbyters,  by 
performing  the  public  duties  in  rotation.  This  would  save 
tithes,  and  every  father  of  a  family  would  save  the  lay  presbytery 
the  trouble  of  baptizing  his  children  by  baptizing  them  himself, 
because  he  himself  would  be  a  presbyter,  and  every  man  has  now 
a  divine  right  to  the  priesthood  ;-^all  are  kings  and  priests  by  a 
divine  law,  because  Christ  told  his  disciples  not  to  be  called  mas- 
ters. This  is  the  magna-charta  of  our  liberties,  and  this  Hercules 
of  a  truth  is  stationed  in  the  very  vestibule  of  that  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  God's  poetry  of  prescience — the  Apocalypse. — (pp.  J27, 
128.)  The  scheme  of  abolishing  tithes  and  priesthood  may  fur- 
nish an  nseful  hint  to  Joseph  Hume;  but  if  Mr.  Addis  insists 
upon  being  a  king  likewise,  perchance  the  attorney-general  may 
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discover  arguments  to  persuade  him  that  the  Millennium  has  not 
yet  arrived,  and  he  may  find  that  neither  Newgate  nor  Heaven  are 
easily  opened  by  feebleness  and  folly.  It  was  a  most  ill-advised 
temerity,  in  such  a  mind,  to  venture  its  crazy  bark  among  those 
rocks  and  shoals,  through  which  much  superior  understandings 
cannot  work  their  way  in  safety. 

The  difficulties  indeed  that  environ  the  undertaking  may  be 
guessed  from  the  universal  disagreement  of  expositors.  The  Bishop 
of  Utica  makes  the  devil  ride  three  of  the  horses  under  the  first 
seal,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  fourth;  but  the  author  of"  The  Apo- 
calypse of  Jesus  Christ  explained,"  seats  Constantine  on  the  white 
horse,  Theodosius  on  the  red,  Honorius  on  the  black,  and  Justinian 
on  the  pale  or  green.  Cunninghame  opens  the  first  seal  at  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord ;  Frere  postpones  it  till  three  centuries 
later.  Cunninghame  wraps  up  the  six  first  seals  in  the  seventh, 
and  assigns  the  four  first  trumpets  to  the  second  ;  Croly  makes  the 
seven  seals  consecutive,  and  assigns  the  four  first  trumpets  to  the 
third.  Pastorini,  or  W  almsley,  makes  seals,  trumpets  and  vials 
all  begin  together.  One  writer  (Woodhouse)  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  subject  of  the  seals  is  the  state  of  the  Church  from  first  to  last, 
and  the  subject  of  the  trumpets,  its  persecutions.  Another  thinks 
the  seals  represent  the  Western  Roman  empire,  and  the  trumpets 
the  Eastern.  One  finds  the  Triumph  of  the  Church  under  the 
seventh  seal,  and  another  the  French  Revolution;  one  refers  the 
four  first  triumphs  to  the  fourth  century,  another  reads  in  them 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV., 
nay,  the  very  foundations  of  all  interpretation  are  disputed.  Mait- 
land  denies  that  prophetic  days  are  equivalent  to  years,  and 
Schenek  wrote  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  "  times"  do  not  mean 
times,  but  empires.*  Even  those  expositors  who  concur  (as  most 
of  them  certainly  do,)  in  ascribing  to  the  prophetic  period  so  often 
repeated  a  duration  of  1260  years,  nevertheless  differ  most  widely 
in  fixing  the  date  of  its  commencement.  Mede  places  it  in  456"; 
Frere  in  do3;  an  author  quoted  by  Hales  in  583;  Faber  in  606; 
Hales  in  620;  Bishop  Newton  in  727;  Lowman  in  756,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  twenty  years  later  still:  but  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  appears  in  those  who  strive  to  earn  the  character  of 
"  him  that  hath  understanding,"  by  counting  the  number  of  the 
Beast — a  diversity  so  great  as  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Solo- 
mon, that  "  Wisdom  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her,  and 
found  of  such  as  seek  her."t  The  various  explanations  of  the 
numbers  QdQ  are  thus   enumerated  by   Mr.  Croly,  in   Greek — 

O  Nicetes,         Gensericus,      Benedictus,     Loutherana,     Saxoneios,      Boniieparte. 
O  N<j£>]T»]j,   Fsvcrspjxoj,  BsveSjXTOC,  A.ouhpava,  Sa^ovsioj,  BovvrTrapre. 

*  Dan.  vii.  25.  f  Wisdom,  vi.  12. 
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Euinns. 

Jerome  lliids  in  Euiva?,  a  serpcut-liiuler;  Grollus  in  OoXttjo;,  a 
name  of  Tiajan,  (in  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  reiriarkablc  that  he 
supposes  the  liiial  character  (5)  to  be  identical  with  the  Episenion, 
and  to  have  the  same  power  as  a  numeral :  he  asserts  too  that  the 
same   character   represented   both   in    the   literal   majusculiu  (c).) 

Maoiiietis.  Lateinus.  Teitan. 

\\  almsley  fnuls  it  in   Mao/xsTtf,  Ircnaeus   in   Aarejvoj   and  Tsirav. 
In  Latin  we  have  these  solutions — Vicarius  iilii  Dei,  Ludovicus, 
Silvester   secundus,    Limis    secundus,    D.    F.    Julianus,    Caesar 
Athens:  in   Hebrew,  Vitringa  has  suggested  Adonikam ;  others 
Romiiih ;    and    the   Opener  of  Heaven,   Keisar  Komim.     I'his 
list,  however,  is  very  incomplete,  and  many  more  might  be  added, 
but  that  they  are  more  absurd  and  unintelligible.     There  is  a 
solution  first  proposed  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  and  since  by 
INlr.  Faber,  which  is,to  say  the  least  of  it,  sufficiently  ingenious — 
ATTOs-arrjj  (Apostates);  for  add  together  the  numerical  powers   of 
all  its  letters,  and  you  find  that  they  amount  to  066;  and  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man — the  Roman  pontiff.     It  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  descriptive  of  the  beast,  or  power,  which  opens  his 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God  by  pretending  to  turn  a  wafer 
into  God;  to  whom  it  was  given   for   1260  years  to  "  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and   overcome  them ;"  and  who  has  been  "  wor- 
shipped by  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth  whose  names  are  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Book  of  Life  of  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.""*     To  the  obvious  and  formidable  ob- 
jection, that  tlie  small  character  was  not  then  in  existence,  and 
that  the  mental  vision  of  St.  John  must  have  seen  the  word  writ- 
ten in  uncial  or  capital  letters,  which  would  bring  out  a  very 
different  result  computed  as  numerals,  the  supporters  of  this  con- 
jecture reply,  that  the  solution  of  the  enigma  was  reserved  for  the 
age  which  should  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  St. 
John   himself  seems  to  intimate  that  he  did  not   understand  it. 
The  fact  was   revealed   to  him,  but  not  the   explanation.      We 
cannot  dismiss  this  catalogue  of  discordant  conjectures   without 
briefly  adverting  to  two  writers,  who  have  discovered  far  move  re- 
condite mysteries  in  that  perplexing  number.     Mr.  Croly  sup- 
poses it  to  signify  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  after  the  date 
of  Justinian's  decree,  by  which  power  was  given  to  the  Beast,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  1260  years  in  A.D.  533,  and  before  the 
birth  of  the  Inquisition  in  1198.     The  hypothesis  of  Irenzeus  is 
still  more  fanciful.     Noah,  he  says,  was  6OO  years  old  when  the 
flood  came  to  punish  the  apostasy  of  the  world.     Sixty  cubits 
and  six  cubits  were  the  dimensions  of  the  statue  which  Nebuchad- 

*  Rev.  xiii.  6,  7,  8. 
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nezzar  set  up  to  tempt  the  Israelites  to  apostasy,  when  three  of 
the  principal  Jews,  refusing  to  worship  it,  were  thrown  into  the 
heated  furnace.  Now  that  image  represents  the  Antichrist,  who 
is  "  worshipped  of  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ;"  therefore 
the  600  years  of  Noah,  and  the  sixty  and  six  cubits  of  the  image, 
show  the  number  of  the  name  whose  apostasies,  accumulated 
through  GOOO  years,  shall  be  punished  with  a  deluge  of  iire. 

Enough  has  been  now  advanced  to  expose  the  unsatisfactory 
and  contradictory  results  of  all  attempts  tliat  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  develope  the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and,  undeterred 
by  the  denunciations  of  Mr.  Croly,  who  declares  that  "  to  dis- 
courage Apocalyptic  studies  is  awfully  impious,"  we  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude  that"  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  When 
Mr.  Cunninghame,  deluded  by  his  theory,  had  the  misfortune  to 
predict  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  1822,  and  similar 
mishaps  have  befallen  some  of  the  foremost  champions  in  the 
same  cause,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  warn  the  smaller  fry  to  con- 
sider "  quid  valeant  humeri  quidferre  recusent,"  and  to  beware  of 
the  fate  of  him,  who,  "  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending,  rode  audacious 
through  the  wild  abyss,  but  that  seat  soon  failing,  his  fluttering 
pennons  failed,  and  plumb  down  he  dropped  ten  thousand  fathoms 
deep." 

But  the  author  of  the  Sacred  Calendar  stands  on  much  higher 
ground.  Mr.  Faber  has  brought  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken 
more  learning,  more  acuteness,  more  logical  induction,  more  ac- 
curate sifting  of  evidence,  and  more  comprehensive  views  than 
any  of  his  modern  competitors.  His  principles  of  interpretation 
indeed,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  work,  are  borrowed  from 
Mede,  who  first  opened  out  the  true  path,  by  which  these  heights 
of  prophecy  must  be  climbed.  He  discovered  certain  conform- 
ities in  the  various  periods  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
pointed  out  "  a  necessity  of  contemporation,"  and  accordingly  he 
arranged  all  the  events  in  a  series  of  synchronisms,  which  greatly 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  interpreter,  by  filling  up  the  canvass  with 
a  greater  variety  of  symbolical  figures,  and  reducing  the  number 
of  dates.  Thus  he  argues,  (Remains,  b.  iii.  c.  9.)  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  times  of  the 
ten-horned  beast,  have  the  same  epocha  and  beginning,  namely  the 
dethroning  and  vanquishing  of  the  Red  Dragon;  ergo,  being  equal 
times  they  must  also  have  the  same  ending;  but  the  times  of  the 
beast  and  of  the  two  witnesses  come  out  together,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  trumpet;  ergo,  being  equal  times  they  must  needs  begin 
together,  and  so  contemporate  throughout.  Again,  the  times  of 
the  two  witnesses,  and  of  the  Gentiles  treading  down  the  Court 
and  Holy  City,  are  concurrent  by  the  plain  construction  of  the 
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to\t:  tlioroforc  tlic  four  j>i'iit)(ls  connortod  with  these  s}nil)ols — 
tlic  'riin(\  Tinu's  and  half  a  Time,  or  l'2()0(Ui}.s  in  the  first  instance, 
tlie  fortv-two  months  in  the  second,  the  l'-l(iOda}sin  the  third,  and 
the  forty-two  months  in  the  fourth,  exactly  coincide,  they  begin  and 
end  at  the  same  j)oints  of  time.  Again,  {Claris  Apornl.  b.  3.)  the 
t\\  o-horned  beast,  or  false  prophet,  and  tl»e  ten-horned  beast,  w  hose 
wound  was  healed,  make  their  entrance  and  their  exit  from  the 
scene  together ;  therefore  they  synchronise  or  are  contemporaneous; 
but  so  also  then  is  the  mystic  Babylon,  for  she  is  the  rider  of  the 
ten-horned  beast:  and  so  also  are  the  144,000  virgins,  for  they 
are  the  same  who  would  not  worship  the  beast.  Therefore  all 
these  synchronise,  and  are  to  be  looked  for  w  itiun  the  same  period 
of  1(2()0  days  or  years.  Upon  these  principles  he  constructed  a 
system,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  man  of  sin  is  now  no  more  ; 
the  false  prophet  antl  the  apostate  are  destroyed,  the  saints  are 
reigning,  the  judgment  is  set,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  new, 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ. 
But  though  the  superstructure  is  false,  the  foundations  arc  firndy 
laid.  •  An  interpreter  may  be  mistaken  in  fixing  the  commence- 
ment of  a  period  which  comprises  so  large  a  space  of  what  now 
is  history,  but  he  cannot  err  much  in  this  grouping  of  the  events 
prefigured,  because  it  is  the  result  of  intrinsic  evidence,  and  inde- 
pendent of  hypothesis.  Mede  begins  the  ICGO  years  in  A.  D.  455 
at  latest;  experience  has  shown  him  to  be  wrong.  But  surely  he 
is  right  in  his  great  leading  position,  (b.  iii.  c  12,)  that  "  for  the 
true  account  of  Times  in  Scripture,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that 
Sacred  Calendar  and  great  Almanack  of  Prophecy,  the  four  king- 
doms of  Daniel,  w  hich  are  a  prophetic  chronology  of  times,  mea- 
sured by  the  succession  of  four  principal  kingdoms,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  of  Israel  until  the  mystery  of  God  should 
be  finished." — (Epistle  viii.)  Now  the  four  kingdoms  in  Daniel 
are  twice  revealed:  1,  to  "Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  glorious  image  of 
four  sundry  metals;  2,  to  Daniel  himself,  in  a  vision  of  four  diverse 
beasts,  arising  out  of  the  sea.  The  intent  of  both  is,  by  that  suc- 
cession of  kingdoms  to  point  out  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  no  other  kingdom  should  succeed  or  destroy."  In  the  first 
of  these  visions,  it  is  affirmed  by  Daniel  himself,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon,  then  existing  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  signified  by 
the  head  of  gold.  In  starting  from  this  point,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  mistake ;  accordingly  it  is  from  this  point  that  Mr.  Faber 
commences  his  career:  his  ethereal  coursers,  "  Obstantes  scindunt 
nebulas,  pennisque  levati,  Praetereunt  ortos  iisdem  de  partibus;" 
not  Euros,  but  interpretes.  To  establish  his  theory,  he  asks  but 
one  postulate;  but  it  is  a  concession  of  which  we  must  beware; 
for  if  it  be  but  granted  he  may  bid  defiance  to  criticism.     It  is  like 
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l\\e  point  upon  Mhich  xlrcliimedes  wished  to  stand :  let  him  once 
rest  his  J'n/crum  there,  and  he  has  the  whole  system  of  prophecy 
at  his  command.  He  supposes,  then  that  the  whole  series  of  years 
coziiprised  in  this  great  Almanack  or  Calendar  of  Prophecy  is  bi- 
partite, and  the  sum  of  the  one  half  being  given  both  by  Daniel 
and  by  St.  John,  the  sum  of  the  other  half,  though  no  where  ex- 
pressed, must  of  course  be  equal  to  it,  and  in  order  to  lix  the  com- 
mencement of  the  latter,  you  have  only  to  ascertain  the  termination 
of  the  former.  He  contends,  (vol.  i.  p.  64)  that  the  three  times 
and  a  half,  which  constitute  the  latter  portion  of  the  Sacred  Calen- 
dar, are  "  evidently  a  broken  or  imperfect  number,  the  moiety  (as 
it  may  reasonably  be  presumed)  of  an  unbroken  or  perfect  num- 
ber." The  reasonableness  of  this  presumption  may  possibly  be 
disputed;  but  if  it  should  appear,  that  standing  at  the  point  of  bi- 
section, and  calculating  backwards  and  forwards,  he  can  show  that 
the  piophetical  dates,  with  their  included  symbols,  coincide  with 
historical  facts  corresponding  to  the  symbols,  a  strong  presumption 
would  be  raised  in  favour  of  the  hypodiesis. 

Still  it  would  be  no  more  than  an  hypothesis;  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  subsequent  analysis, 
like  Atlas  with  the  globe  upon  his  shoulders,  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  look  for  support  for  itself  from  more  decisive  probabili- 
ties. The  ingenious  author,  therefore,  brings  forth  an  argument, 
a^jrwn,  to  prove  that  the  mnnber  of  seven  times  or  periods  is  posi- 
tively set  forth  in  Scripture.  Nebuchadnezzar  being  the  golden 
head  of  the  image  in  his  own  vision,  "  he  is  the  vital  principle  of 
the  entire  statue,  as  the  natural  head  is  the  vital  principle  of  the 
natural  body.  In  this  capacity  he  is  mystically  represented  to  us 
as  a  type  or  exemplar  of  the  metallic  image;  shadowing  out  in  his 
own  person  both  the  age  and  the  fortune  of  the  great  compound, 
progressively  increasing  empire,  which  the  image,  during  its  growth 
is  employed  to  symbolize."— (vol.  ii,  p.  26.)  Now  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  afflicted  with  madness,  but  not  in  the  way  of  an  ordi- 
nary disease.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  prophecy,  and  that  too  a 
prophecy  which  was  not  entirely  explained  by  Daniel,  nor  literally 
fulfilled  in  his  own  person.  The  tree  in  his  vision  was  hewn  down, 
but  the  stump  remained  firm  in  the  ground,  and  so  far  the  vision 
was  fulfilled;  the  king  was  humbled  to  the  earth  by  the  temporary 
loss  of  his  intellects,  but  his  kingdom  was  left  in  safety.  But 
Daniel  takes  no  notice  of  the  brass  and  iron  bands  that  secured 
the  stump,  nor  does  the  narrative  of  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  afford  the  smallest  hint  of  explanation,  these,  there- 
fore, indicate  a  more  remote  allusion,  and  prove  that  the  whole 
vision  had  a  secondary  design.  Now  since  brass  and  iron  were 
two  of  the  metals  in  the  previous  vision  of  the  statue,  they  are  the 
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links  that  connect  tlie  two,  and  seem  intoiuletl  to  conthict  our 
tliongliLs  back  to  lliat  great  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  of  which  the 
lial)\  Ionian  kin;;  was  the  head,  and  the  nionntain  of  salvation  fdling 
ail  tile  earth  will  be  the  conclusion.  But  the  literal  madness  of  the 
king  lasted  seven  times  ;  therefore  the  moral  insanity,  which  it  typi- 
lieil,  the  madness  of  iilolatry,  and  apostasy,  and  sin,  must  be  of  the 
same  liuration.  'Y\\c  very  vagueness  of  the  word  limes,  seems  to 
have  recommended  it  to  both  the  prophets,  because  it  preserved 
its  emblematic  form;  while  by  virtue  of  its  expansibility  it  could 
be  adapted  to  tlu>  dilTerent  magnitudes  of  its  lirst  and  second 
subjects. 

"  Tlie  image,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "is  described  as  being  compounded  of 
four  metals,  gold  and  silver  and  brass  find  iron ;  but  the  gold  and  the 
silver  soon  passed  awayj  the  brass  and  the  iron  alone  remained  from 
first  to  last  as  donnnant  or  binding  metals.  Respecting  the  actual  dura^ 
tion  of  the  iron  througli  all  the  seven  times,  though  in  the  vision  first  ap- 
parent only  on  the  legs  of  the  image,  there  can  be  no  dispute;  for  the 
iron  empire  of  Rome  commenced  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
seven  times,  and  it  will  remain  under  its  final  political  arrangement  to 
their  very  termination.  Nor  can  the  parallel  duration  of  the  brass  be 
denied,  if  we  attend  to  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  brazen  empire.  Both 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  in  particular,  and  the  Grecian  states  in  general, 
existed  before  the  commencement  of  the  seven  times — and  they  have  ever 
since  been  two  distinct  bands  ;  first  under  the  names  of  the  Latin  empire 
and  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards,  under  the  names  of  the  Western 
empire  and  the  Ottoman  empire.  Thus,  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
seven  prophetic  times,  has  the  mystical  stump  been  firmly  rivetted  to  the 
ground  by  the  iron  band  of  Rome  and  the  brazen  band  of  Greece;  the 
two  for  a  short  season  wreathed  together,  though  not  confounded,  but 
existing  for  by  far  the  longest  term  in  a  perfectly  separate  state.  These 
two  solid  bands,  without  asking  or  needing  the  aid  of  the  gold  and  the 
silver,  have  hitherto  made  sure  the  kingdom  of  the  great  compound  image, 
and  as  we  may  abundantly  collect  from  prophecy,  they  will  cease  not  to 
make  it  sure  unto  the  very  end  of  the  seven  allotted  times  of  moral  in- 
sanity,"—  (vol.  ii.  p.  34.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  Apo- 
calypse had  some  notion  of  this  bipartition  of  seven  times.  Hip- 
politus,  after  reciting  the  passage  of  St.  John,  in  which  the  two 
witnesses  are  appointed  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth  12(J0  days, 
adds,  (De  Antichrist,  c.  47,)  "  that  is,  half  of  the  hebdomad  of 
which  Daniel  speaks,"  for  he  had  before  remarked,  (De  Anti- 
christ, c.  43,)  that  the  "  one  week"  designated  a  final  hebdomad  of 
years,  during  half  of  which,?,  e.  1260  days,  the  prophets,  Enoch 
and  Elias,  or  in  other  words,  the  "  two  witnesses,"  would  preach 
repentance  to  all  nations.  He  seems  to  have  thought  ti)at  the 
singular  expression  of  three  times  and  a  half  did  afiTord  a  reason- 
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able  presumption  tliat  it  was  only  the  moiety  of  an  integer,  and 
he  could  find  no  distinct  mention  of  any  hebdomad  to  be  divided, 
except  these  seven  prophetic  days  in  Daniel.  If,  indeed,  relying 
only  on  the  uniformity  visible  in  God's  administration  of  the 
world,  we  were  to  conjecture  from  analogy  the  number  of  periods 
into  which  some  unknown  series  of  years  would  probably  be  dis- 
tributed, in  any  revelation  concerning  its  future  progress,  we 
should,  without  hesitation,  lix  upon  seven  ;  for  it  is  a  number  that 
seems  peculiarly  consecrated  to  sacred  purposes.  Time  was 
originally  divided  into  seven  days,  and  hence  arose  the  notion 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  that  the  duration  of  the  world 
would  be  limited  to  seven  millenaries — a  notion  readily  adopted 
by  the  early  Christians,  in  whose  minds  it  was  strongly  confirmed, 
by  discovering  in  the  thousand  years  of  St.  John  the  sabbatical 
millennium  of  rest.  The  number  of  days  appointed  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  Jewish  priests  was  seven;  for  making  an  atone- 
ment for  the  altar,  seven;  for  eating  unleavened  bread,  seven; 
for  the  purification  of  a  woman,  seven;  for  the  judgment  of 
leprosy,  seven ;  for  blowing  the  trumpet  round  the  walls  of  Je- 
richo, seven:  the  seventh  year  was  sabbatical;  the  seven-times 
seventh,  the  Jubilee;  seventy  years  was  the  duration  of  the  Cap- 
tivity ;  seventy  weeks  the  prophetic  period  of  Daniel,  which 
Mede  calls  the  lesser  Calendar  of  Prophecy; — and  without  enume- 
rating all  the  instances  in  which  the  number  seven  is  employed 
in  Scripture,  which  gave  Bede  occasion  to  call  it  "  perfectio  et 
plenitudo,"  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  subdivisions  of  time 
in  the  Apocalypse  itself  are  principally  distributed  under  seven 
trumpets,  seven  seals,  and  seven  vials.  Now,  thougii  we  do  not 
think  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  number  of  seven  sacra- 
ments can  be  defended  from  "  the  universality  and  superior  dig- 
nity of  the  number  seven," — yet  if  we  can  gather  from  the  books  of 
Revelation,  that  God  designed  to  solace  the  captivity  of  his  chosen 
people,  by  shadowing  forth  the  future  fortunes  of  his  Church 
under  the  obscure  veil  of  prophecy,  till  its  probation  should  be 
fully  completed  and  its  triumphs  finally  achieved — if  one  of  the 
periods  into  which  that  space  of  time  is  divided  is  full  of  such 
important  events,  as  may  well  be  supposed  to  occupy  one  half 
the  field  of  view,  and  if  that  period  is  designated  "  three  times 
and  a  half;"  it  is  at  least  a  very  natural  inference  that  the  integral 
number  through  which  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  appointed 
to  roll,  can  be  no  other  than  seven.  When  the  angel  upon  the 
Euphrates  pronounced  the  duration  of  the  wonders  seen  by 
Daniel  to  be  three  times  and  a  half,  it  is  remarkable  that  two 
men  were  seen  by  him  standing  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
and  one  of  them  asks  about  the  length  of  time.     Now  why  are 
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llic  two  iiitroiliicod,  since  the  answer  is  given  only  to  one,  unless 
it  be  intencleil  to  mark  the  division  of  time;  the  two  periods  being 
separated  from  carli  other,  like  the  two  men  who  represented 
them,  and  the  duration  assigned  to  one  being  assignable  also  to 
the  other  ?  "  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,"  says  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, "  hath  the  same  relation  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which 
they  have  to  one  another,  so  that  all  of  them  together  make  but 
one  complete  prophecy."  lie  afterwards  observes  that  "  the 
propiiecy  is  distinguisheil  into  seven  successive  parts"  (p.  Q,c>4). 
Dean  Woodhouse,  who  rejects  this  chronological  succession,  is  so 
much  captivated  with  the  notion  of  seven  great  prophetic  periods, 
that  he  considers  the  seventh  trumpet  "  the  sabbatical  one,  which, 
after  a  long  period  of  warfare,  should  bring  rest  and  peace  to 
the  Church  (p.  'i,')*)).  It  is  admitted  by  the  same  writer,  (p.  CG2,) 
that  the  ten  horns  u})on  the  Apocalyptical  beast  denote  thut  he 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  emblem  of  Roman  power  de- 
scribed by  Daniel,  and  indeed  that  "  he  is  the  same ;"  the  prin- 
cipal difference  consisting  in  this — that  the  description  of  the 
latter  was  to  be  "  accommodated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in 
the  type  contained  in  his  prophecy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ful- 
filled in  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  while  that  of  St.  John  had  only 
to  look  to  the  later  accomplishment.  It  is  no  objection  to  this 
identity  of  subject  that  there  was  in  one  case  a  previous  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction.  It  is  a  latitude  which  must  be  allowed  to  all 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  which  run  in  successive  parallels 
through  one  well-connected  system.  "  They  have,"  as  Lord 
Bacon  expresses  it,  "  springing  and  germinant  accomplishment 
throughout  many  ages,  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may 
refer  to  some  one  age"  (A.  of  L.  B.  2.)  If  then  the  fountain- 
head,  from  which  the  stream  of  emblematic  prophecy  has  rolled 
along,  is  to  be  found,  where  Daniel  points  it  out,  in  the  Baby- 
lonian king;  and  if  its  course  was  divided  into  seven  eras,  tlie 
latter  half  of  which,  being  again  and  again  subdivided  into  seven, 
alone  deserved  that  its  events  should  be  foreshown  with  increasing 
minuteness  of  detail ;  it  follows  that  the  double  of  the  period  that 
synchronises  with  the  latter  three  times  and  a  half,  that  is  to  say, 
twice  12fJ0  years,  counted  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  will  bring  us 
down  to  the  end  of  the  prophetic  chronology,  and  the  extreme 
point  of  each  half  being  thus  determined,  the  intermediate  dates 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  same  sort  of  process  as  that  which  the 
late  Dr.  Young  employed  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  upon 
the  Rosetta  stone.  For  the  order  of  this  knowledge  is,  as  Hurd  has 
well  observed,  (Serm.  10,)  "  a  great  restraint  upon  the  fancy  of 
an  expositor,  wlio  is  not  at  liberty  to  apply  the  prophecies  to 
events   of  any  time  to  which  they  appear  to  suit,  but  to  events 
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only  falling  within  that  time  to  which  they  belong  in  the  course 
of  this  pre-determined  method;  and  if  to  this  restriction  we  add 
another,  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  applying  not  one,  but 
many  prophecies  to  the  same  time,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
an  interpretation  should  keep  clear  of  these  impediments,  and 
make  its  way  through  so  many  interfering  checks,  unless  it  be  the 
true  one.  Just  as  when  a  lock  is  composed  of  many  and  in- 
tricate wards,  the  key  that  turns  easily  within  them  and  opens  the 
lock,  can  only  be  that  which  properly  belongs  to  it." 

Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  and  adapting  the  events  to 
the  symbols  that  represented  them  in  chronological  oider  with 
wonderful  plausibility,  Mr.  Faber  concludes  that  the  millennium 
may  be  expected  to  begin  in  the  year  18G5.  It  is  a  proposition 
that  may  well  startle  those  who  believe  with  Dr.  Burnet,  that  a 
genei  al  conflagration  will  renovate  and  purify  the  earth  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  ;  or,  like  our  modern  Chiliasts,  look  for 
the  personal  Advent  of  our  Lord,  to  take  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, and  reign  with  his  saints  in  the  same  visible,  tangible,  real 
body  which  he  had  before.  There  was  a  grossness  in  the  ideas 
of  the  ancient  Chiliasts  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Millena- 
rians  of  the  present  day  :  but  they  had  one  or  two  qualities  which 
their  successors  woidd  do  well  to  imitate.  They  were  candid  and 
docile.  Coracio  and  the  other  followers  of  Nepos,  although  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  study  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  undervaluing  the  other 
Scriptures,  yet  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  Dionysius,  and, 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  renounced  their  reveries.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  such  expressions  as  the  "  The  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  are  used  sometimes  in  a  lower 
and  figurative  sense,  to  signify  the  judgments  of  God  upon  a 
wicked  nation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
And  accordingly  Mr.  Faber  easily  confutes  the  error  of  supposing 
that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person  to  reign  on  earth  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millennium,  by  showing  that  it  contradicts  the 
whole  tenour  of  Scripture  properly  understood,  the  express  decla- 
rations of  our  Saviour  himself,  and  his  apostles,  Paul  and  John. 
His  personal  advent  is  referred  by  all  of  them  to  that  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  he  "  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before 
him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations."  There  are  three  different 
epochs  at  which  the  dead  are  said  to  live  again  ;  first,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millennium ;  2.  At  its  conclusion  ;  3.  Atsome 
undetermined  subsequent  period,  which  is  not  revealed.  The 
Father  alone  knoweth  it.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  last  must  be  the 
literal  and  general  resurrection,  with  which  the  personal  Advent 
of  our  Lord  is  identified,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  world. 
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Tlic  otliiMs  arc  nuicly  ligmative  iTsiinections  :  the  Jirst  is  the 
resui  Tcction  of  the  iiuirtvrs,  which  "  ilciiolcs  the  reappearance  of 
men  animated  by  tlie  temper  and  principles  of  the  martyrs:"  the 
second,  which  is  the  resnrrection  of  their  enemies,  "  denotes  the 
reappearance  of  men  intluenced  by  the  same  anti-chrlslian  spirit 
as  that  wiiicli  characteri/.eil  their  enemies."  Tliere  may  be  ;i 
priority  in  the  order  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  "  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  lint  why  should  the  interval  be 
)nore  than  sufficient  to  divide  the  events?  Suppose,  however,  it 
should  please  (Joil  to  interpose  a  thousand  years,  still  they  cannot 
be  the  thousand  years  of  the  Millennium,  for  at  that  period 
*•'  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  and  the  sting  of  death 
destroyed.  15ut  at  the  close  of  the  Millennium,  Satan  being  loosed, 
sin  will  still  reign,  and  by  sin,  death.  A  fresh  antichristian  con- 
federacy will  tlien  be  formed,  and  the  nations  will  be  gathered 
together  to  battle,  and  tlie  apostates  will  be  "  devoured  by  fire 
out  of  heaven"  (Rev.  xx).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  who 
anticipate  a  speedy  termination  of  the  present  state,  because  the 
period  of  1200  years  will  soon  expire,  are  bad  interpreters  of 
prophecy.  The  Millennium  of  St.  Jolm  implies  no  more  than  a 
period  in  which  the  Gospel  shall  be  faithfully  embraced  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  mankind;  a  general  diffusion  of  holiness 
will  take  place,"  by  a  large  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  and 
w  ilh  it  (what  is  indeed  its  natural  consequence)  a  general  diffusion 
of  happiness"  (vol.  iii.  p.  478.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  change  will  be  either  instantaneous  or  universal. 

"  Alagnus  ab  integro  Sceclonnn  nascitur  ordo — 
Pauca  tamen  suberhit  priscae  vestigia  fraudis." 

The  prophecy  will  be  sufficiently  fulfilled,  if  the  springs  of  faith 
shall  burst  forth  copiously  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
years,  and  fiow  on  to  the  end  of  the  term  in  uninterrupted  streams, 
enlarging  as  they  flow ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  fulfilled  if  the  flood 
of  divine  knowledge  overspreads  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even 
though  the  tops  of  the  njountains  be  not  covered. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
an  outline  of  Mr.  Faber's  theory,  elucidating  it  by  various  consi- 
derations w  hich  have  been  urged  in  its  support  by  some  ingenious 
and  learned  believers  in  its  accuracy.  For  ourselves,  while  we 
gladly  place  the  author  on  a  separate  shelf  from  those  which  are 
occupied  by  the  generality  of  modern  prophets,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  declare  that  we  are  altogether  unconvinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  speculations.  VJa  have  no  faith  in  any  explanation  of 
prophecies  which  are  still  unfulfilled.  When  the  predicted  events 
come  to  pass,  they  will  bring  their  own  explanation  with  them. 
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Those  writers  who  endeavour  to  comprehend  them  beforehand, 
must  go  on,  as  they  have  done  for  very  many  years,  inventing  sys- 
tems to-daV;  and  admitting  their  fallacy  to-morrow — dating  their 
great  epochs  later  and  later,  as  they  themselves  live  to  an  older 
age — and  leaving  nothing  on  record  but  ingenuity  misapplied, 
and  warnings  which  will  not  be  attended  to.  If  nothing  worse 
arises  from  such  speculations  than  waste  of  time,  and  disappoint- 
ment, we  may,  perhaps,  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of 
them.  But  we  fear  that  they  tend  to  unsettle  weak  heads,  and 
to  draw  men  off  from  real  duties;  and  we  are  confident  that  they 
give  a  great  and  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  sceptic,  by  furnish- 
ing fresh  food  for  that  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  fasten  upon  Christianity  itself  the  blunders  and  absurdi- 
ties, not  less  than  the  vices  of  every  individual  Christian. 


Art.  V. — History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.      By  Thomas 

M'Crie,   D,  D.     Blackwood,  Edinburgh;    Cadell,    London. 

1829. 
Upon  the  perusal  of  this  work  we  have  felt  that  a  desire  for  in- 
formation has  been  created,  but  not  fully  gratified.  In  particular 
we  have  been  seized  with  an  ardent  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
causes  which  finally  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions in  Spain;  to  have  a  clear  statement  of  the  doctrines  which 
were  held  by  the  majority  of  the  reformers  in  that  country;  and, 
above  all,  to  learn  what  were  the  motives  which  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  Charles  V.  and  of  his  son  Philip,  against  men  whose 
principles  were  not  corrupted  by  any  mixture  of  political  disaffec- 
tion, nor  even  with  the  desire  to  extend  the  limits  of  a  legitimate 
freedom.  We  know  not  whether  there  be  in  existence  materials 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  Dr.  M'Crie's  volume,  of  which  every 
one  must  find  reason  to  complain.  There  is  in  it,  we  admit,  an 
ample  detail  of  insulated  facts,  the  most  part  of  which  seem  suf- 
ficiently well  authenticated;  there  is  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches,  some  of  which  are  rather  interesting  and  curious;  and 
there  are  descriptions  o(  autos  daj'e,  extracts  from  last  speeches, 
and  abridgments  of  creeds,  all  of  which  bear  the  strongest  marks 
of  having  been  faithfully  reported.  But  still  there  is  something 
wanting  in  order  to  complete  such  a  history  of  the  religious  strug- 
gle which  took  place  in  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  is  required  in  these  days  to  satisfy  the  philosopher  and 
to  instruct  the  divine. 

What  was  there  in  the  situation  of  the  Italians  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  and  of  the  Spaniards  under  Philip  K.,  which  prevented 
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ihe  spirit  of  the  Hfrorinatii)ii  iVoin  exlcmling  to  all  classes  ot  the 
people,  and  from  effecting  a  permanent  change  in  the  tloctiines  ot 
the  Cluiich?  Were  we  to  take  npon  us  to  answer  this  question, 
\ve  sjioulil  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  just  men- 
tioneil,  were,  generally  speaking,  well  satisfied  with  the  civil  go- 
venunent  under  which  they  lived;  and  that  their  desires  for  reli- 
gious improvement  were  not  inflamed  by  those  more  ordinary  but 
more  stimulating  passions  which  respect  political  rights,  personal 
security,  and  the  undispnteil  possession  of  their  worldly  goods. 
The  Spaniards,  in  particular,  enjoyed  at  that  epoch  great  prosperity 
at  home  and  abroad ;  they  had  just  extended  their  dominion  over  a 
new  continent,  which  seemed  to  promise  inexhaustible  treasures ; 
their  monarch,  Charles  V.,  had  attained  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power 
than  was  possessed  by  any  European  sovereign  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne ;  while  the  recent  union  of  the  several  kingdoms 
within  the  Pyrenees  had  given  to  the  pure  race  of  ancient  Chris- 
tians, as  they  termed  themselves,  a  complete  ascendancy  over  their 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Jewish  and  Moorish  lineage. 

In  this  state  of  contentment  in  relation  to  the  character  and 
policy  of  their  rulers,  and  satisfied  that  they  were,  in  all  respects, 
the  most  powerful  and  distingushed  nation  in  the  world,  the  Spa- 
niards, at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  were  strangers  to  all  those 
irritating  motives,  whether  of  revenge  or  ambition,  which,  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom,  filled  so  rapidly  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected, 
and  shook  for  a  time  the  firmest  thrones.  When  men  have  no 
other  motives  to  desire  a  change  of  relisiion  but  such  as  concern 
the  conscience,  they  are  in  general  found  to  act  upon  the  precept 
of  the  great  Author  of  their  faith;  and  when  they  are  persecuted 
in  one  city,  they  flee  unto  another.  Mere  matters  of  opinion, 
especially  when  opposed  to  the  prevailing  creed  of  a  whole  nation, 
exert  but  a  feeble  influence  on  the  popular  mind  ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  usual  rights  of  citizenship  are  respected,  where  the  per- 
son and  the  property  are  exempted  from  the  caprice  of  tyrannical 
rulers,  any  difference  of  sentiment  that  can  be  excited  in  regard 
to  disputed  doctrinal  points,  is  never  held  of  sufKcient  importance 
to  justify  an  infringement  of  the  public  peace,  and  far  less  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  found,  we  think,  that  in  every  instance 
wliere,  in  order  to  make  w ay  for  a  new  creed,  men  have  defied  the 
uithority  of  an  established  government,  they  have  had  at  the  same 
time  other  objects  to  achieve,  or  grievances  to  be  redressed.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  the  spirit  of  political  independence  in  the 
minor  states  had  combined  with  zeal  for  evangelical  truth,  long 
before  a  triumph  was  secured  for  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg.  The 
-Dutch  acted  from  the  influence  of  similar  motives  in  asserting  at 
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once  their  right  to  be  Protestants  and  to  be  freemen.    The  Scotcli, 
too,  however  much  their  historians  have  attempted  to  conceal  it, 
had  one  eye  directed  to  the  improvement  of  their  civil  polity,  and 
the  other  fixed  on  a  more  orthodox  faith ;  the  secular  object,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  exerting  upon  their  leaders  the  more  constant  and 
intelligible  incitement  to  action.     In  this  part  of  the  island,  it  is 
well  known,  there  was  no  national  effort  made  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion until  its  interests  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  public  liberty. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  people  were  almost  univer- 
sally passive,  and  contented  themselves  with  acting  the  part  of 
mere  spectators  in  the  drama  which  was  performed  by  the  king 
and  his  pliant  courtiers.     In  the  abruption  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  Roman  See,  the  mass  of  Englishmen  felt  as  little  concern  as 
if  the  government  had  only  broken  off  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one 
of  its  continental  neighbours,  or  had  ceased  to  pay  toll  to  his 
Majesty  of  Denmark  at  the  Straits  of  Elsineur.     VVe  find  accord- 
ingly, that  when  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants  were  willing  to  imitate  the  Court  in  returning  to  the 
ancient  usages,  and  in  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff'.     Even  in  Elizabeth's  time  the  zeal  of  the  nation  was 
not  kindled  until  it  became  obvious  to  all  men  that  popery  was 
inconsistent  with  the  civil  privileges  which  they  had  already  been 
taught  to  regard  as  their  birthright.     The  enterprize  of  Philip, 
too,  for  the  subjugation  of  their  country,  confirmed  their  prin- 
ciples as  Protestants,  and  attached  them  to  their  Church,  which 
they  henceforth  very  naturally  esteemed  as  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
not  less  than  the  standard  of  sound  belief.  The  Armada  of  Spain 
did  more  than  the  learning  of  Cranmer,  or  the  steadfastness  of 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  to  convert  the  English  people  to  right  views, 
and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  had  already  yielded  their 
minds  to  argument,  or  to  the  words  of  Scripture. 

During  the  eventful  times  now  alluded  to,  a  party  continued  to 
gain  strength  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who,  from  their  prin- 
ciples, were  the  most  likely  to  provoke  persecution,  and,  from 
their  temper,  were  the  most  inclined  to  oppose  it.  The  Puritans 
murmured  under  the  strong  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  were 
kept  from  extremities  as  well  by  the  dread  of  her  angej-,  as  by  the 
apprehension  of  Popery,  should  her  hands,  be  weakened  by  do- 
mestic strife.  The  pacific  policy  of  James  afforded  no  opportu- 
nity to  the  Reformers,  as  they  were  willing  to  esteem  themselves, 
for  alarming  the  multitude,  on  the  usual  ground  that  the  true  reli- 
gion and  their  personal  liberty  were  in  danger.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  days  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  to  witness  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit  which  had  been  gradually  ripening  under  the  eyes  of  his  two 
predecessors.    Then  did  that  union  take  place  between  the  strong 
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feeling  ol"  religion  and  the  equally  strong  ilesire  lor  political  inno- 
vation wliicli  no  government  ean  long  resist.  Either  separately 
may  be  amused  or  subdued  by  a  wise  and  determined  ruler;  but 
whenever  they  combine  tlieir  i)()\vers  and  act  in  concert,  the  le- 
gions of  the  greatest  monarch  melt  away  in  their  presence,  and 
even  the  Inijuisition,  more  terrible  than  an  army  with  banners, 
proves  as  weak  as  a  sick  infant.  Fuller  was,  therefore,  far  wrong 
in  the  opinion  that  whenever  "  Christians  have  resorted  to  the 
sword,  in  order  to  resist  persecution  for  the  Ciospel's  sake,  as  did 
the  Albigenses,  the  Bohemians,  the  French  Protestants,  and  some 
others,  within  the  last  six  hundred  years,  the  issue  has  conmiouly 
been  that  they  have  peris/ied  by  it,  that  is,  they  have  been  over- 
come by  their  enemies  and  exterminated ;  whereas  in  cases  where 
their  only  weapons  have  been  the  '  blood  of  the  Lamb,'  and  the 
word  of  their  testimony,  loving  not  tlieir  lives  unto  the  death,  they 
have  overcome."* 

It  may  be  said,  with  greater  reason,  that  whenever  Christians 
have  resorted  to  the  sword,  solely  to  maintain  the  excellence  of  a 
particular  creed,  they  have  not  succeeded,  because  the  gentle 
spirit  of  religion  is  not  fitted  to  support  those  high  passions 
M'hich  carry  men  through  the  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  nnpel 
them  to  storm  towns,  and  subject  whole  provinces  to  fire  and 
slaughter.  The  studies  which  precede  anci  accompany  the  dis- 
covery of  evangelical  truth,  qualify  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  be- 
come martyrs  but  not  generals.  The  courage  of  such  persons  is 
passive  rather  than  active :  it  shows  itself  in  all  its  magnanimity 
in  the  prison,  on  the  rack,  or  at  the  stake ;  but  it  has  never  proved 
a  match,  singlehanded,  for  bayonets  and  the  thunders  of  artillery, 
where  squadrons  cover  the  plain  under  the  eye  of  experienced 
leaders  ;  nor  even  for  the  stratagems  of  a  ghostly  tribunal,  who  tri- 
umph by  abusing  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  con- 
verting the  conscience  into  an  accuser,  and  by  devoting  innocent 
error  to  the  most  cruel  punishments.  Unprotected  by  allies  more 
worldly  than  itself,  both  in  spirit  and  in  weapons.  Religion  can 
find  no  asylum  but  in  prudence  or  in  flight;  and  fortunately  for 
the  cause  of  goodness  the  service  of  God  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
may  be  performed  without  suspicion  under  the  eye  of  a  despot, 
and  even  within  the  more  deadly  grasp  of  an  inquisitor. 
-  Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  to  supply  the  means  of  account- 
ing for  the  suppression  of  the  reformed  opinions  in  Spain,  which, 
at  one  period,  were  received  by  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals among  the  better  instructed  classes,  were  embraced  by 
bishops,  by  whole  monasteries,  and  even  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  government  succeeded  in  extirpating  the 
*  Christian  Patiiotism,  bj  Andrew  Fuller, 
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doctrines  of  Luther,  because  the  people  at  large  were  content  with 
their  civil  privileges,  were  proud  of  their  sovereign,  and  generally 
delighted  with  the  institutions  of  their  country.  The  reformation 
which  awaits  Spain  will  reach  the  ecclesiastical  body  through  the 
medium  of  some  mighty  political  change;  accomplished  too,  it  is 
probable,  by  men  whose  greatest  boast  will  not  respect  the  purity 
of  their  faith,  but  their  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  antiquated 
despotism.  When  that  moment  arrives,  the  Inquisition  will 
crumble  to  the  earth  like  a  decayed  sepulchre,  unable  longer  to 
conceal  its  dead  men's  bones  and  hideous  rottenness  ;  and  were  it 
possible  that  the  invincible  armies  of  Charles  the  Fifth  could 
once  more  appear  on  the  plains  of  Castile,  they  too  would  find 
themselves  opposed  by  enemies  still  more  formidable  than  the 
disciplined  battalions  of  France  led  on  by  their  gallant  king. 

It  has  been  usual  for  historians,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  to  ascribe  the  suppression  of  the  reformation  in  Spain 
to  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition.  Viewed  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holy  Office  performed 
the  task  for  which  it  is  still  lauded  by  Popish  writers,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps. 

"  Had  not  the  Inquisition  taken  care  in  time,"  says  La  Croze,  "  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  preachers,  the  Protestant  religion  would  have  run 
through  Spain  like  wildfire  ;  people  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes, 
havhig  been  wonderfully  disposed  to  receive  it." 

Paramo,  too,  remarks  that  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Inquisitions 
of  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  Toledo,  were  persons  abundantly  well 
qualified. 

"  I  shall  here  pass  over  their  names  in  silence,  that  I  may  not,  by  their 
bad  fame,  stain  the  honour  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
several  ilhistrious  families  which  were  infected  with  this  poison.  And 
as  these  prisoners  were  persons  thus  qualified,  so  their  number  was  so 
great,  that  had  the  stop  put  to  that  evil  been  delayed  two  or  three 
months  longer,  I  am  persuaded  all  Spain  would  have  been  set  in  a  flame 
by  them." 

Spanish  writers  impute  the  extensive  spread  of  the  Protestant 
opinions  in  the  Peninsula,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  their  learned  countrymen,  who  were  sent  into  fo- 
reign parts  to  confute  the  Lutherans,  returned  infected  with 
heresy;  an  acknowledgment,  as  Dr.  M'Crie  remarks,  not  very 
honourable  to  the  cause  which  they  maintain,  as  it  implies  that 
their  national  creed  owes  its  support  chiefly  to  ignorance,  and  that 
M'hen  brought  to  the  light  of  Scripture  and  argument,  its  ablest 
defenders  were  convinced  of  its  weakness  and  falsehood.  For- 
merly, says  lUescas,  the  author  of  the  Pontifical  History,  such  Lu- 
theran heretics  as  Mere  now  and  then  apprehended  and  committed 
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to  llie  llaiiu's,  wore  almost  all  cither  strangers,  Germans,  Flem- 
ings, and  English,  or  if  Spaniards,  they  were  mean  people  and  of 
a  bad  race;  but  in  these  late  years  we  have  seen  the  prisons, 
scartolds,  and  stakes  crowded  with  persons  of  noble  birth;  and, 
wliat  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  with  persons  illustrious,  in  the 
t)pinion  of  the  world,  for  letters  and  piety.  The  cause  of  this, 
he  adds,  and  of  niauv  other  evils,  was  the  affection  which  our 
Catholic  princes  had  for  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries 
without  the  i)ale  of  the  Church,  which  induced  them  to  send 
learned  men  and  preachers  from  Spain  to  these  places,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  their  sermons,  they  would  be  brought  back  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  Hut  unhappily,  he  concludes,  this  measure  was 
productive  of  little  good  fruit;  for  of  those  who  went  abroad  to 
give  light  to  others,  some  returned  home  blind  themselves,  and 
being  deceived  or  puffed  up  with  ambition,  or  a  desire  to  be 
thought  vastly  learned  and  improved  by  their  residence  in  foreign 
countries,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  heretics  with  whom 
they  had  disputed.* 

These  are  remarkable  facts,  and  proceed  from  authority  which 
in  this  case  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  confirmed,  more- 
over, by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers  in  our  own  coun- 
try, with  a  reference  to  those  divines  whom  Philip  the  Second 
brought  along  with  him  into  England,  on  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Mary.  "  It  is,"  says  Pilkington,  the  venerable  Master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Candjridge,  "  much  more  notable  that  we  have 
seen  come  to  pass  in  our  days,  that  the  Spaniards,  sent,  for  into 
this  realm  on  purpose  to  suppress  the  Gospel,  as  soon  as  they 
were  returned  home,  replenished  many  parts  of  their  country  with 
the  same  truths  of  religion  to  the  which  before  they  were  utter 
enemies." 

Animated  \\'\i\\  that  strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  Inquisition, 
which  is  so  natural  and  even  honourable  to  every  Protestant  mind, 
Dr.  M'Crie  ascribes  to  the  members  of  the  Holy  Office  a  deo-ree 
of  furious  activity  which  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the  facts 
which  he  elsewhere  records.  Had  the  familiars  of  that  Esta- 
blishment been  as  zealous  to  root  out  heresy  as  they  were  to  con- 
fiscate property,  and,  it  may  be,  to  accept  of  bribes,  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  could  not  have  spread  to  such  an  extent  in  Spain,  and 
so  long  kept  possession  of  the  principal  cities.  This  observation 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Inquisition,  at  the  impulse 
of  the  merciless  bigot  who  was  on  the  throne,  resumed  its  pro- 
ceedings in  earnest,  the  secret  friends  of  the  German  theology 
were  ferretted  out,  in  noble  houses,  in  nunneries,  and  even  in 
cathedrals.  Then  autos-da-fe  were  celebrated  almost  as  fre- 
*  Illescas,  torn.  ii.  p.  337,  quoted  by  Dr.  M'Cric. 
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quently  as  the  festivals  of  the  Church.  Hundreds  were  brought 
to  the  stake,  thousands  were  shut  up  in  hopeless  prisons,  and  tens 
of  thousands  were  branded  with  the  ignominious  mark  of  heresy, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  penances.  But  at  an 
earlier  period,  especially  as  long  as  Charles  V.  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Pope,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sons  of  St.  Do- 
minick  must  have  reposed  on  their  gloomy  benches,  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  incipient  abominations  of  heterodoxy.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  M'Crie  himself,  as  a  fact  at  least  somewhat  sin- 
gular, that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Spanish  council  whose 
records  have  reached  our  time,  we  find  a  deeper  stigma  affixed 
to  the  character  of  informers  than  to  that  of  heretics.  The  coun- 
cil of  Elvira,  after  limitting  the  duration  of  the  penance  of  those 
who  might  fall  into  heresy,  decreed  that  if  a  Catholic  become 
an  informer,  and  any  one  be  put  to  death  or  proscribed  in  con- 
sequence of  his  denunciation,  he  shall  not  receive  the  commu- 
nion even  at  the  hour  of  death.*  Nay,  it  is  farther  admitted, 
that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  here- 
tics were  more  mildly  treated  in  Spain  than  in  other  countries. 
Jews  who  relapsed  after  having  been  baptized  were  subjected  to 
whipping  and  spare  diet,  according  to  the  age  of  the  offenders. 
Those  who  apostatized  to  Paganism  were  condemned  to  exile, 
and  if  slaves,  to  whipping  and  chains.  The  general  law  on  this 
head  was,  that  such  as  refused  to  recant,  if  priests,  should  be 
deprived  of  all  their  dignities  and  property;  and  if  laics,  that  they 
should,  in  addition,  be  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment. 
Even  after  the  barbarous  custom  of  committing  heretics  to  the 
flames  had  been  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  Spa- 
niards testified  their  aversion  to  sanguinary  measures.  In  1194, 
when  Alphonso  the  Second  of  Aragon,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Papal  Legate,  published  an  edict  commanding  the  Vaudois  and 
all  other  sectaries  to  quit  his  dominions,  those  who  remained  after 
the  time  specified  were  expressly  exempted  from  suffering  either 
death  or  the  mutilation  of  their  bodies.  We  need  not  add,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  government  soon  afterwards  experienced  a  de- 
plorable change,  and  measured  its  services  to  God  and  to  the 
Church,  by  the  number  of  victims  which  it  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  an  intolerant  superstition. 

Considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  those  laws, 
originally  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  emperors,  which  set  the  ex- 
ample of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  on  an  erring  faith. 
Perhaps  our  author  is  right  in  his  conjecture,  that  Manicheism, 
which  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  subversive  of  natural 
religion,   was  the  first  heresy  which  was  visited  with  the  loss  of 

*  Concil.  Illiberit.  can.  'iC.  7^, 
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life.     Tills  ponallv   was  allcrwards  extended   to  the    Donatists, 
who,  besiiles  deviating  from   a  sound  creed,  were   cliarged  with 
exciting  tninulls  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.     But  it  is    de- 
serving of  remark,  that  at  the  early  period  now   mentioned,   the 
leading  churchmen  were  extremely  averse  to  the  execution  of  such 
severe  statutes.     When,  for  instance,  in  the  year  384,  Prlsclllian 
was  put  to  death  at  Treves  as  a  convicted  Manichcan,  St. Martin, 
the  bishop,  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  Maxim  us  against  the 
deed,  which  was  regarded  with  abhorrence   by  all   the  clergy  in 
France  and  Italy.     St.  Augustine,  in  like  manner,  protested  to 
the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  that  if  capital  punishment  were  inflicted 
on  the  Donatists,  he  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion  would 
themselves  suller  death  at  the  hands  of  those  turbulent  heretics 
rather  thanbe  instrumental  in  bringing  them  before   the  tribunals. 
But  as   Dr.  M'Crle  well  observes,  it  is  easier  to  draw    tlum  to 
sheathe  the  sword  of  persecution.     The  ecclesiastics  of  a  follow- 
ing age  were  zealous  in  stimulating  reluctant  magistrates  to  exe- 
cute the  most  sanguinary  statutes,  and  even  to  direct  them  against 
those  individuals  whose  guilt  did  not  go  beyond  the  reception  of 
opinions,  which  their  own  predecessors  looked  upon  as  harndcss 
or  praiseworthy.     In  the  eleventh  century,  capital  punishment, 
even  in  its  most  dreadful  forms,  was  extended  to  all  who  obsti- 
natelv  adhered  to  tenets  which  were  conceived  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  established  faith. 

"  Historians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  the 
inquisition  was  founded.  Inquisitors  and  informers  are  mentioned  in  a 
law  published  by  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius  against  the  Manicheans ;  but 
these  were  officers  of  justice  appointed  by  the  prefects,  and  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  persons  who  became  so  notorious  under  these  designations 
many  centuries  after  that  period.  The  fundamental  principle  of  that 
odious  institution  was  undoubtedly  recognized,  in  ]  184,  by  the  Council 
of  Verona 3  which,  however,  established  no  separate  tribunal  for  the 
pursuit  of  heretics,  but  left  this  task  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
Rainier,  Castlenaw,  and  St.  Dominic,  who  were  sent  into  France  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  1198  to  120G,  had  a  commission  from  the  Pope  to 
search  for  heretics,  and,  in  this  sense,  may  be  called  inquisitors ;  but  they 
were  invested  with  no  judicial  power  to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence. 
The  Council  of  Lateran  in  1218  made  no  innovation  on  the  ancient  prac- 
tice. The  Council  held  at  Thoulouse  in  1229  ordained,  that  the  bishops 
should  appoint,  in  each  parish  of  their  respective  dioceses,  one  priest  and 
two  or  three  laics,  who  should  engage  upon  oath  to  n\ake  a  rigorous 
search  after  all  heretics  and  their  abettors,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
visit  every  house  from,  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  together  with  all  subter- 
raneous places  where  they  might  conceal  theriiselves.  But  the  inquisi- 
tion, as  a  distinct  tribunal,  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1233,  when  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  took  from  the  bishops  the  poWer  of  discovering  and  bring- 
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ing  to  punishment  the  heretics  who  lurked  in  France,  and  committed  that 
task  to  the  Dominican  friars.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  tribunal  was 
immediately  set  up  at  Thoulouse,  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbouring 
cities,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  other  countries  of  Europe."* 

Spain  did  not  long  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  pressure  of  this 
hateful  association.  The  Dominicans  had  already  several  con- 
vents in  that  country,  whence  they  were  supplied  with  favourable 
opportunities  for  introducing  their  agents  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  erected  inquisitorial 
tribunals  in  the  principal  towns  of  Arragon,  from  which  they  were 
forthwith  extended  to  Navarre.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
succeeded  in  extending  the  power  of  this  terrible  engine  into 
Castile;  for  although  a  papal  bull  was  issued  for  that  purpose  in 
1236,  and  Ferdinand,  surnamed  the  Saint,  is  said  to  have  carried 
wood  with  his  own  hands  for  burning  his  subjects  at  the  stake, 
there  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  the  Holy  Office  actually  com- 
menced proceedings  within  the  limits  of  his  government;  the 
dread  which  it  inspired  proving,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  antidote 
to  the  plague  of  heresy.  Nor  are  the  records  of  this  early  court 
stained  with  any  flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppression;  or  if  there 
were  any  such,  they  have  been  so  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade,  by  the  bolder  iniquity  of  the  more  modern  tribunal,  as  to 
escape  observation.  We  are  told  that  the  form  of  process  in  the 
Inquisition,  when  first  erected,  was  extremely  simple,  and  differed 
very  little  from  that  which  was  followed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice.  In  particular,  the  interrogatories  put  to  persons  accused, 
and  to  witnesses,  were  short  and  direct,  evincing  merely  a  desire 
to  ascertain  the  truth  on  the  subjects  of  inquiry. 

But  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries  from  the  period  of  its  first 
institution  in  Spain,  the  Holy  Office  was  so  entirely  new  modelled, 
as  to  assume  a  character  and  objects  altogether  unknown  to  its 
original  members.  Under  this  new  form  it  is  usually  called  the 
Modern  Inquisition,  and  has  been  limited  in  its  operation  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  The  court,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  was  intended  to  check  the 
errors  propagated  by  the  Albigenses,  and  other  heretical  sects  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains;  but  the  reformed  institution  compre- 
hended a  greater  variety  of  objects,  and,  among  others,  the  con- 
dign punishment  of  such  Jewish  converts  as  should  apostatise 
from  the  Christian  religion. 

In  this  last  case,  all  the  bad  passions  which  war  against  hu- 
manity were  combined  with  superstitious  zeal  in  giving  a  frightful 
energy  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  During  the  length- 
ened hostilities  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  with  the 
*  General  History  of  Languedoc,  toin.  iii.  |i.  1,31.     Llorente,  cliap.  ii. 
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Moors,  the  doscciulants  of  Israel  had  engrossed  u  hirgc  j)ortloii 
of  tlie  national  weaUh,  and  thereby  attained  to  considerable  in- 
tliience  in  the  governments  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Their  riches 
and  power  did  not  fail  to  create  many  enemies,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  popidar  prejudice,  excited  against  them  a  severe  per- 
secution as  avowed  contenuiers  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  In  one 
year,  live  thousand  Jews  were  cut  oil"  by  legal  murder,  and  their 
property  seized  by  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition.  With  the  view 
of  saving  their  lives,  many  of  that  devoted  people  submitted  to 
baptism;  and  it  is  computed  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
nearly  a  million  of  individuals  renounced  the  Law  of  Moses,  and 
made  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  number  of  converts, 
as  they  were  called,  was  increased  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Dominican  missionaries,  and  especially 
of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  to  whom,  as  our  author  observes,  the 
Spanish  historians  have  ascribed  more  miracles  and  conversions 
than  were  wrought  by  the  apostles.  These  converts,  says  he, 
were  called  "  New  Christians,"  and  sometimes  Marraiios,  from 
the  form  of  abjuration  in  use  among  the  Jews.  As  their  adoption 
of  the  faith  which  they  had  formerly  detested,  proceeded  from 
the  fear  of  death  rather  than  from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the 
greater  part  repented  the  step  which  they  had  been  induced  to 
take,  and  resumed  in  secret  the  practice  of  their  native  religion, 
while  they  outwardly  conformed  to  that  of  their  oppressors. 
This  hypocritical  compromise  with  circumstance  could  not  fail 
to  be  painful  to  their  minds,  and  hence,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
their  conformity  relaxed  in  proportion  to  their  increasing  num- 
bers, and  as  the  fears  for  their  personal  safety  abated.  Many  of 
them,  of  consequence,  were  discovered  by  the  monks,  who  ex- 
claimed that  if  some  severe  measures  were  not  adopted  to  check 
this  apostasy,  the  whole  body  of  the  converted  Jews  would  relapse 
into  their  former  state,  while  the  faith  of  the  old  Christians  would 
be  corrupted  and  undermined  by  the  concealed  traitors  with  whom 
they  were  intermingled. 

The  alarm  which  was  thus  expressed,  roused  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment and  the  Papal  See  from  their  temporary  inactivity,  and 
suggested,  on  the  part  of  both,  expedients  suitable  to  an  emer- 
gency so  extremely  momentous.  The  union  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  which  had  been  recently  effected  by  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  produced,  in  forming  the  scheme  of  a  national 
tribunal,  a  greater  degree  of  unanimity  and  decision  than  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquisitors.  The  persons 
employed  in  this  ungracious  duty  were  Felippe  de  Barberis  and 
Alphonso  de  Hoyeda,  both  of  them  Dominican  friars,  assisted  by 
Nicolas  Franco,  bishop  of  Treviso,  who  was  at  that  time  nuncio 
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from  Pope  Sixtiis  IV.  to  tlie  Court  of  Spain.  On  the  first  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  1478,  a  bull  was  issued  for  establishing 
the  Inquisition  in  Castile;  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1480, 
their  Catholic  Majesties  named  the  first  inquisitors,  who  com- 
menced their  proceedings  on  the  2d  of  January  thereafter,  in  the 
Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Seville.  The  tribunal  did 
not,  however,  assume  a  permanent  form  till  the  year  1483,  when 
Friar  Thomas  Torquemada,  prior  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  town  of 
Segovia,  was  placed  at  its  head,  under  the  designation  of  Inqui- 
sitor General.  He  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  exercise  the 
high  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  by  choosing  his  asses- 
sors, and  by  erecting  subordinate  tribunals  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Over  the  whole  was  placed  the  "  Council  of  the 
Supreme,"  consisting  of  the  inquisitor-general,  as  president,  and 
two  counsellors,  two  of  whom  were  doctors  of  law;  the  main 
duty  of  which  body  was  tb  regulate  the  inferior  courts,  and  to 
prevent  encroachments  on  the  secular  authority.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  to  construct  a  system  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
his  institution,  which,  with  a  few  alterations  made  by  his  succes- 
sor, Valdes,  continues  to  be  the  code  of  law  in  force  at  the 
present  day. 

"■  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  in  which  it  was  erected,  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Seville,  which  then  extended  over  Castile,  comiuitted  two  thou- 
sand persons  alive  to  the  flames,  burnt  as  many  in  effigy,  and  condemned 
seventeen  thousand  to  different  penances.  According  to  a  moderate 
computation,  from  the  same  date  to  1517,  the  year  in  M^iich  Luther 
made  his  appearance,  thirteen  thousand  persons  were  burnt  alive,  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  condemned  to 
penances ;  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  persons  condemned  by  the  several  tribunals  of 
Spain  in  the  course  of  thirty- six  years.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
this  estimate  falls  much  below  the  truth.  For,  from  1481  to  1520,  it  is 
computed  that  in  Andalusia  alone  thirty  thousand  persons  informed 
against  themselves,  from  the  dread  of  being  accused  by  others,  or  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  their  sentence." 

In  fact,  according  to  Puighblanch,  a  Popish  writer  and  by  no 
means  hostile  to  the  Inquisition,  the  number  of  the  reconciled 
and  banished  in  Andalusia,  during  the  period  just  specified,  was 
a  hundred  thousand;  while  forty-five  thousand  were  burnt  alive 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Seville.  Llorente,  another  author  of  the 
same  communion,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  I  do  not  stop  to  describe  the  several  kinds  of  torture  inflicted  on  the 
accused  by  order  of  the  Inquisition ;  this  task  having  been  executed  with 
sufficient  exactness  by  a  great  many  historians.  On  this  "lead,  I  declare 
that  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  exaggeration.     ^     ive  read  many 
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piocossos  wliiili  Icivc  struck  and  pierced  nie  witli  horror,  and  T  could 
rci;;irtl  tlic  iiu|uisit()rs,  who  had  recourse  to  such  methods,  in  no  other 
lij^ht  than  that  of  coUl-hlooded  barhariaiis.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the 
Council  ot  the  Supreme  has  often  been  ohlij^ed  to  forbid  the  repetition 
of  the  torture  in  the  same  process  j  but  the  in<piisitors,  by  an  abominable 
st)phism,  have  found  means  to  render  this  prohibition  almost  useless,  by 
giving  the  name  of  siispittsion  to  that  cessation  from  torture,  which  is 
imperiouslv  demanded  by  tlie  innninent  danger  to  which  the  victim  is 
evposed,  of  (lying  au\OMg  tluir  iiands.  My  pen  refuses  to  trace  the 
picture  of  these  horrors,  for  I  know  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  charity  and  compassion  which  Jesus  Christ  inculcates  in  the  (iospel, 
than  this  council  of  iiupiisitors;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which 
it  has  given,  there  is  not,  after  the  eighteenth  century  is  closed,  any  law 
or  decree  abolishing  the  torture.* 

It  is  justly  observed,  that  the  part  of  the  process  whicli  relates 
lo  the  intliction  of  torture,  is  a  monstrous  couipouud  of  injustice 
and  barbarity.  If,  after  the  evidence"'is  closed,  the  tribunal  lind 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  guilt  agaiust  the  prisoner,  the 
members  are  warranted  by  their  instructions  to  have  recourse  to 
the  rack  or  pulley,  in  order  to  force  him  to  supply  additional  evi- 
dence against  himself.  He  is  allowed  indeed  to  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  Supreme  against  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors 
ordering  him  to  be  toituredj  but  then,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty, 
it  is  provided  that  the  inquisitors  themselves  shall  be  judges  of 
the  validity  of  this  aj)peal,  and  if  they  deem  it  frivolous,  are  em- 
powered to  execute  their  own  sentence  without  delay.  In  this 
case,  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  appeal  of  the  poor  prisoner  is  as  little 
heard  of  as  are  the  shrieks  which  he  utters  in  the  subterraneous 
den  to  which  he  is  conducted,  where  every  bone  is  moved  from 
its  socket,  and  the  blood  is  made  to  start  from  every  vein  of  his 
body. 

The  principles  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Inquisition  were  no 
doubt  radically  tiie  same,  but  they  assumed  a  more  malignant 
form  under  the  latter  body.  During  the  existence  of  the  former 
the  bishops  had  always  a  certain  degree  of  controul  over  its  pro- 
ceedings; the  law  of  secrecy  was  not  so  rigidly  enforced;  greater 
liberty  of  defence  w  as  allowed  to  the  accused :  and  in  some  pro- 
vinces, as  in  Arragon,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  rights  acquired 
by  the  people,  the  inquisitors  were  prevented  from  sequestrating 
the  property  of  those  whom  they  had  convicted  of  heresy.  But 
the  leading  difference  between  the  two  establishments  consists  in 
the  organization  of  the  modern  court  into  one  great  independent 
tribunal,  which,  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  is  governed 
by  one  code  of  laws,  and  yields  implicit  obedience  to  one  head. 
At  no  distant  period  the  Inquisitor-General  possessed  an  autho- 

•  Dorente,  vol.  i.  306,  &c. 
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rity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  King  or  the  Pope;  by  joining 
with  either  he  could  command  the  acquiescence  of  the  other;  and 
when  supported  by  both  his  power  was  irresistible.  Tlie  ancient 
Inquisition  was  a  convenient  engine  for  harassing  and  rooting 
out  a  small  body  of  dissidents;  the  modern  Inquisition  has 
stretched  its  iron  arms  over  a  whole  nation,  upon  which  it  lies 
like  a  monstrous  incubus,  paralysing  its  exertions,  crushing  its 
energies,  and  extinguishing  every  other  feeling  but  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  terror.* 

"  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  Spaniards,  to  state  that  the  erec- 
tion of  this  tribunal  was  viewed  by  the  nation  with  the  greatest  aversion 
and  alarm.  Talavera,  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Grenada,  resisted  its 
introduction  with  all  his  influence.  The  most  enlightened  Spaniards  of 
that  age  spoke  of  its  proceedings  with  horror  and  shame.  '  The  losses 
and  misery  which  the  evil  ministers  of  the  Inquisition  have  brought  on 
my  country  can  never  be  enough  deplored,'  says  Gonsalez  de  Ayora,  in 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  King  Ferdinand.  '  O  unhappy  Spain,  mother 
of  so  many  heroes,  how  unjustly  disgraced  by  such  a  horrible  scourge/ 
exclaims  Peter  Martyr." 

D'Arbuis,  the  first  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  was  not  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  indignation  against  the  Inquisition 
shared  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Torquemada  was  obliged 
to  adopt  the  greatest  precautions  for  his  personal  safety.  In  his 
journeys  he  was  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  fifty  fami- 
liars on  horseback,  and  two  hundred  on  foot;  and  he  had  always 
on  his  table  an  instrument  for  discovering  and  neutralizing  poi- 
sons. In  Aragon,  where  the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  old  Inquisition  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  introduction 
of  it  in  its  new  form  excited  tumults  in  various  places,  and  met 
with  a  resistance  almost  universal. 

Nor  was  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition  confined  to  natives  of 
Spain;  it  was  extended  likewise  to  foreigners  who  were  casually 
resident  in  the  country,  and  even  to  Englishmen  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce.  Nicolas  Burton,  a  merchant  of  London, 
having  entered  a  Spanish  port  with  a  vessel  laden  with  goods,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Office,  when,  refusing  to  abjure  the 
Protestant  faith,  he  was  burnt  alive,  Llorente,  the  ex-secretary 
of  the  Inquisition,  observes  in  regard  to  this  occurrence — 

"  Let  it  be  granted,  if  yon  will  have  it  so,  that  Burton  was  guilty  of 
an  imprudence,  by  posting  up  his  religious  sentiments  at  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda  and  at  Seville,  in  contempt  of  the  faith  of  the  Spaniards ;  it 
is  no  less  true  that  both  charity  and  justice  required  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  stranger  who  had  not  his  fixed  abode  in  Spain,  they  should  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  warning  him  to  abstain  from  all  maiks  of  disre- 
spect to  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  threatening  him  with 
*  Llorente,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  M'Crie,  p.  tOfJ, 
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punishment  it"  lie  n-pcatcd  the  ofl'cncc.  The  Holy  Office  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  private  sentiments,  having  been  established,  not  for  stiiingcrs, 
but  solely  for  the  people  of  Spain." — vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

But  tluit  the  charge  against  Burton  was  a  mere  pretext,  if  not 
a  fabrication,  is  evidtnit  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  our  author, 
that  W  illiam  Burke,  a  mariner  of  Southampton,  and  a  French- 
man named  I'abianne,  who  had  come  to  Spain  in  the  course  of 
trade,  were  burnt  at  the  same  stake  with  him,  although  not 
accused  of  any  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  country.* 

We  are  further  told,  on  the  authority  of  Strype,  that  part  of  the 
goods  in  Burton's  ship,  confiscated  by  the  inquisitors,  belonged  to 
a  merchant  in  London,  who  sent  out  John  Frampton  to  Seville, 
with  a  power  of  attorney,  to  recover  them.  The  Holy  Office  had 
recourse  to  every  obstacle  in  opposing  his  claim,  and  after  fruit- 
less labour  during  four  months,  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
England  to  obtain  ampler  powers.  Upon  his  landing  the  second 
time  in  Spain,  he  was  seized  by  two  familiars,  and  conveyed  in 
chains  to  Seville,  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  secret  prison  of 
the  Triana.  The  only  pretext  for  this  violent  and  most  unjusti- 
fiable attack  upon  the  liberty  of  a  foreigner,  was  founded  upon 
the  very  trifling  circumstance,  that  a  book  of  Cato,  in  English, 
was  discovered  in  his  portmanteau.  Being  unable  to  substantiate 
a  charge  of  heresy  on  this  ground,  the  inquisitors  proceeded  to 
interrogate  him  on  his  religious  opinions,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  purge  himself  of  suspicion  by  repeating  the  "  Ave  Maria." 
In  submitting  to  this  test  he  left  out  the  words  "  Mother  of  God 
pray  for  us;"  upon  which  he  was  put  to  the  torture.  After  en- 
during three  shocks  of  the  pulley,  and  while  he  "  lay  flat  upon 
the  ground  half-dead  and  half-alive,"  he  agreed  to  adopt  as  the 
articles  of  his  faith  whatever  his  tormentors  might  choose  to  dic- 
tate. But  this  concession  was  not  deemed  satisfactory.  He  was 
still  suspected  of  the  taint  of  Lutheranism;  for  which  reason  the 
property  which  he  had  come  to  reclaim  was  forthwith  confiscated. 
He  appeared  among  the  penitents  at  the  auto  dafe  where  Burton 
was  committed  to  the  flames,  and  was  not  set  at  liberty  until  after 
he  had  been  confined  in  prison  more  than  two  years. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  horrible  details  of  those 
public  executions  in  which  the  faith  and  stedfastness  of  so  many 
Protestants  were  tried  by  fire.  There  were  four  grand  autos  cele- 
brated in  the  years  1559  and  1560,  two  of  which  were  exhibited 
at  Valladolid,  and  the  same  number  at  Seville.  The  first  of  these 
heart-rending  scenes  was  got  up  in  the  former  city,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1559,  in  the  presence  of  Don  Carlos,  the  heir-apparent 

*  Llorente,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.     Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  quoted  by  Dr.  M'Crie. 
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to  the  crown,  and  his  aunt  Juana,  Queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  at- 
tended by  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks.  It  was  per- 
formed in  the  grand  square  between  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
and  the  house  of  the  Consistory.  In  the  front  of  the  Town-house, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  platform  occupied  by  the  inquisitors,  a  box 
was  erected,  which  the  royal  family  could  enter  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  crowd,  and  in  which  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  spectacle  continued  from  six  in  the  morning  till  two 
in  the  afternoon,  during  which  space  the  people  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  impatience,  nor  did  the  queen  retire  until  the  whole 
was  concluded.  The  prisoners  brought  forth  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  thirty,  of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  four- 
teen were  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Two  of  these  were 
thrown  alive  into  the  flames;  the  rest  were  strangled  before  they 
were  burnt.  On  this  occasion  the  inquisitors  administered  an 
oath  to  the  prince  and  Juana,  binding  them  to  support  the  Holy 
OfKce,  and  to  reveal  to  it  every  thing  contrary  to  the  faith  which 
might  come  to  their  knowledge,  without  respect  of  persons.  At 
the  second  auto,  which  took  place  in  the  same  city  about  five 
months  afterwards,  Philip  II.  appeared,  attended  by  his  son,  his 
sister,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  three  ambassadors  from  France,  with 
a  numerous  assemblage  of  prelates  and  nobility  of  both  sexes. 
The  inquisitor-general,  Valdes,  administered  a  similar  oath  to  the 
king;  on  which  ceremony  Philip,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  draw- 
ing his  sword  in  token  of  his  readiness  to  use  it  in  support  of  the 
Holy  Office,  swore  and  subscribed  the  oath,  which  was  afterwards 
read  aloud  to  the  people.  It  was,  we  think,  on  the  same  occasion 
that  Domingo  de  Roxas,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Poza,  who  was 
condemned  to  suffer  death  for  his  opinions,  made  an  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king,  while  passing  the  royal  box  on  his  way  to  the 
stake.  "  Canst  thou,  sire,  thus  witness  the  torments  of  thy  inno- 
cent subjects?  Save  us  from  so  cruel  a  death!"  "  No!"  replied 
Philip  sternly;  "  I  would  myself  carry  wood  to  burn  my  own  son, 
were  he  such  a  wretch  as  thou."  De  Roxas  was  about  to  say 
something  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  when  the 
unrelenting  despot  waving  his  hand,  the  officers  instantly  thrust  the 
gag  into  the  mouth  of  their  victim,  and  hurried  him  onward  to  the 
flames. 

The  insensibility  displayed  by  Philip  was  not  altogether  unpa- 
ralleled in  his  royal  house.  When  the  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office 
were  first  let  loose  on  the  Protestants  of  Seville,  they  caught  in 
their  fangs  Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  the  favourite  chap- 
lain of  Charles  V.  The  emperor  had  already  retired  from  the 
cares  of  government  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste,  where  he  was 
informed  of  the  apprehension  of  his  clerical  friend  at  the  instance 
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of  ihc  inquisitors.     "  If  Coiistyutine  be  a  luretic,"  lie  exclaimed, 
"  lie  is  a  great  one!"     AnU  when  assured  at  a  subsequent  period, 
by  one  of  these  unrighteous  judges,  that  he  had  been  found  guilty ; 
*'  You  cannot,"  he  rc|)lied,  "  condemn  a  greater!"     But  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  who  had  selected  Ponce  to  attend 
his  son  into  the  Netherlands,  "  to  let  the  Flemings  sec  that  Spain 
was  not  destitute  of  polite  scholars  and  orators,"  secured  for  this 
distinguished   reformer  milder  treatment  than  would  have  been 
thought  due  to  his  own  character  and  station.     Soon  after  the 
death  of  Charles  he  was  removed  from  the  apartment  which  he 
had  hitherto  occupied,  and  thrust  into  a  low,  damp  and  noisome 
vault.     Oppressed,  and  worn-out  by  suffering,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  O,  my  God,  were  there  no  Scythians,  or  cannibals,  or 
pagans  still  more  savage,  that  thou  hast  permitted  me  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  these  baptized  fiends."     He  could  not  exist  long  in 
such  a  situation.     Putrid  air  and  unwholesome  food,  together  with 
grief  for  the  ruin  of  the  reformed  cause  in  his  native  country, 
brought  on  a  disease  which  terminated  his  misery,  after  having 
been  about  two  years  in  confinement. 

The  following  anecdote  presents  a  melancholy  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  bigotry  in  an  age  of  comparative  barbarity  and  dark- 
ness, when  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  are  so  far  corrupted  as 
to  become  motives  to  the  worst  of  actions.  Juan  Diaz,  a  native 
of  Cuen^a,  became  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  took  up 
liis  residence  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Bucer  and  other  distin- 
guished divines.  Intelligence  of  this  change  was  soon  conveyed 
to  his  brother,  Doctor  Alfonso,  who  held  the  office  of  advocate  in 
the  sacred  Rota  at  Rome.  Enraged  to  the  highest  degree  at  the 
apostacy  of  Juan,  he  set  out  instantly  for  Germany,  determined  in 
one  w ay  or  other  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  had  fallen  on  the 
hitherto  spotless  honour  of  his  family.  Meanwhile  the  young 
convert  had  removed  to  Neuburg,  a  small  town  in  Bavaria,  whi- 
ther his  relative  followed  him,  accompanied,  it  was  observed,  by 
a  very  suspicious  attendant.  Failing  in  his  endeavours  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  wily  Alfonso  pretended  to 
be  shaken  by  the  arguments  which  his  brother  employed  in  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  ended  by  proposing  that  he 
should  go  with  him  into  Italy,  where  there  was  a  greater  field  for 
disseminating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  than  in  Germany,  which 
was  already  provided  with  an  abundance  of  labourers.  To  this 
proposal  Juan  would  have  acceded,  in  the  hope  that  the  advocate 
of  the  Rota  would  assist  him  in  his  evangelical  mission,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  sow  the  good  seed  even  within  the  walls  of  the  papal 
city.  But  the  experience  of  Bucer  and  other  friends  suggested 
powerful  reasons  against  a  step  so  full  of  hazard.     Concealing  the 
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cliagiln  wliicli  he  felt  at  this  unexpected  obstacle,  Alfonso  took 
an  atrectionate  leave  of  his  brother,  after  he  had  in  a  private  inter- 
view forced  a  sum  of  money  upon  him,  and  expressed  the  wannest 
gratitude  for  the  spiritual  benetit  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
conversation. 


ri 


He  proceeded  to  Augsburg,  on  the  road  to  Italy;  but  next  day, 
after  using  various  precautions  to  conceal  bis  route,  be  returned  along 
with  the  man  whom  be  bad  brouglit  from  Rome,  and  spent  tbe  night  in 
a  village  at  a  small  distance  from  Neuburg.  Early  next  morning,  being 
the  27tb  of  March,  1546,  tbey  came,  to  tbe  bouse  where  bis  brother 
lodged.  Alfonso  stood  at  tbe  gate,  while  bis  atteiulant,  knocking  at  tbe 
door,  and  announcing  that  be  was  tbe  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Juan  Diaz, 
from  bis  brother,  was  shown  up  stairs  to  an  apartment.  On  bearing  of 
a  letter  from  his  brother,  Juan  sprung  out  of  bed,  hastened  to  tbe  apart- 
ment in  an  undress,  took  tbe  letter  from  tbe  band  of  tbe  bearer,  and  as 
it  was  still  dark,  went  to  the  window  to  read  it,  when  the  rufKan  step- 
ping softly  behind  him,  dispatched  bis  unsuspecting  victim  with  one 
stroke  of  an  axe,  which  be  bad  concealed  under  bis  cloak.  He  then 
joined  tbe  more  guilty  murderer,  who  now  stood  at  the  stair-foot  to  pre- 
vent interruption,  and  ready,  if  necessary,  to  give  assistance  to  the  assas- 
sin whom  be  bad  hired  to  execute  bis  purpose. 

"  Alarmed  by  tbe  noise  which  the  assassin's  spurs  made  on  tbe  steps 
as  be  descended,  tbe  person  who  slept  with  Juan  Diaz  rose  hastily,  and 
going  into  tbe  adjoining  apartment,  beheld  with  unutterable  feelings  his 
friend  stretched  on  tbe  floor,  and  weltering  in  bis  blood,  with  bis  bands 
clasped  and  the  instrument  of  death  fixed  in  his  bead.  The  murderers 
were  fled,  and  bad  provided  a  relay  of  horses  to  coiivey  them  quickly  out 
of  Germany;  but  the  pursuit  after  them,  \Abicb  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  alarm  could  be  given,  was  so  hot  that  tbey  were  overtaken  at  In- 
spruck,  and  secured  in  prison.  Otbo  Henry,  Count  Palatine  of  tbe 
Rhine  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  within  whose  territories  the  crime  was  per- 
petrated, lost  no  time  in  taking  tbe  necessary  measures  for  having  it 
judicially  tried.  Lawyers  were  sent  from  Neuburg  with  tbe  night-cap 
of  the  deceased,  tbe  bloody  axe,  the  letter  of  Alfonso,  and  other  docu- 
ments; but  though  tbe  prisoners  were  arraigned  before  tbe  criminal 
court  at  Inspruck,  the  trial  was  suspended  through  the  influence  of  the 
cardinals  of  Trent  and  Augsburg,  to  whom  the  fratricide  obtained  liberty 
to  write  at  the  beginning  of  bis  imprisonment.  When  bis  plea  for  the 
benefit  of  clergy  was  set  aside,  as  contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  Germany, 
various  legal  quirks  were  resorted  to,  and  at  last  tbe  judges  produced  an 
order  from  tbe  emperor,  prohibiting  them  from  proceeding  with  tbe 
trial,  and  reserving  tbe  cause  for  tbe  judgment  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
King  of  the  Romans.  When  tbe  Protestant  princes,  at  the  subsequent 
Diet  of  Ratisbon,  demanded  first  of  tbe  emperor,  and  afterwards  of  bis 
brother,  that  the  nuirderers  should  be  punished,  tbeir  requests  were 
evaded;  and  in  the  issue  tbe  murderers  v.'cre  allowed  to  escape  untried 
and  with  impunity,  to  tbe  outraging  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  tbe 
disgrace  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  authorities  were  bound  to  see 
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lliRt  tlic  most  rigorous  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  horrid  deed,  under  the 
pain  of  l)cing  licld  responsible  for  it  to  heaven  and  to  posterity.  The 
liberated  fratricide  appeared  openly  at  Trent  along  with  his  bloody  aceom- 
pliee,  without  exciting  a  sliuddcr  in  the  breasts  ot  the  holy  fathers  met 
in  council;  he  was  welcomed  back  to  Rome,  and  finally  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  was  adniitted  to  the  society  of  men  of  rank 
and  education,  who  listened  to  him  while  he  coolly  related  the  circum- 
stances of  his  sanctified  crime."* 

Tiic  history  of  religion  in  Spain  proves  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  j>ossible,  by  means  of  terror  and  death,  to  check 
tht>  ])r()gress  of  sound  views,  and  to  conHrni  for  a  long  time  the 
donunioii  of  error,  even  in  a  nation  comparatively  civilized.  As 
the  propagation  of  the  reformed  opinions  was  chiefly  confined  to 
that  iiiiiher  rank  where  some  dcaree  of  learnin";  and  reflection 
enabled  their  possessors  to  keep  pace  with  the  discovery  of  truth 
in  other  countries,  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  great  cause  which  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  Church, 
and  even  of  the  throne.  They  crowded  to  witness  the  Acts  of 
Faith,  and  to  have  their  bigotry  nourished  by  the  overflowings  of 
zeal  on  the  part  of  dignified  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  of  princes  and 
sovereigns ;  not  perceiving  that  the  bonds  of  civil  and  religious 
despotism  were  thereby  riveted  on  the  body  of  the  state  for  gene- 
rations to  come,  and  that  they  were  adding  to  the  difticulties  of  a 
struggle,  through  which  their  descendants  are  doomed  to  recover 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  other  natural  rights  of  the  human 
being. 

We  purposely  refrain  from  following  Dr.  M'Crie  through  the 
revolting  scenes  which  accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
formation. This  part  of  his  work,  indeed,  is  necessarily  a  mere 
abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Inquisition;  a  new  arrangement 
of  materials  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Montanus,  Puigh blanch  and 
Llorente,  who  have  compiled  the  annals  of  that  execrable  associ- 
ation. Such  details,  derived  from  sources  so  pure  and  unsus- 
pected, supply  a  most  valuable  document  to  the  Protestant  world  ; 
they  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  melancholy  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  condemned  to  death  or  exile  for  presuming 
to  discover  the  will  of  God  in  that  inspired  voluine  which  was 
written  for  the  learning  of  the  Christian  community  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church.  But  the  repeated  description  of  those  horrors  answers 
no  good  purpose,  and  hence  we  do  not  deeply  sympathize  in  the 
disappointment  felt  by  Dr.  M'Crie  at  the  want  of  encouragement 
shown  in  England  to  Llorente,  who  proposed  to  publish  the  trials 
of  those  who  suffered  for  religion  in  his  native  country.     The 

*  Of  the  various  narratives  \v])ich  were  published  of  this  murder,  one  was  writteu 
by  Melancthou,  under  the  title  of  "  Ilislolre  von  Alfonso  Dacio." 
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closest  view  that  could  have  been  presented  to  us  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  Inquisition,  the  fraud,  cruelty  and  hypocrisy  which  dis- 
graced that  odious  tribunal,  would  not  have  extended  our  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  points  about  which  we  are  most  desirous  to 
be  informed;  the  causes,  namely,  which  produced  in  Spain  a  result 
in  many  respects  so  different  from  that  which  crowned  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  Flanders,  England,  and  even 
in  France. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Spain,  we  may  add  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  Peninsula  removed  it  from  the  influence  of  those  powerful 
feelings  which  had  already  begun  to  shake  in  the  centre  of  Europe 
the  stability  of  the  oldest  institutions.  Even  in  point  of  literature 
the  Spaniards  did  not  partake  of  the  zeal  which  had  warmed  the 
breasts  of  public  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps;  and  we  lind  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  dedication  by  Enzinas  of  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  Charles  V.,  that  the  neglect  of  letters  was  im- 
puted to  his  native  subjects  as  a  proof  of  idleness  and  superstition. 

"  The  second  reason,  Sacred  Majesty,  which  has  had  weight  with  me 
is  the  honour  of  our  Spanish  nation,  which  has  been  calumniated  and 
ridiculed  by  other  nations  on  this  head.  There  is  no  people,  so  far  as  I 
know,  except  the  Spaniards,  who  are  not  permitted  to  read  the  Bible  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  Italy  there  are  many  versions,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  issued  from  Naples,  the  patrimony  of  your  Majesty.  In 
France  they  are  innumerable.  In  Flanders,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
your  Majesty's  territories  in  that  quarter,  I  have  myself  seen  many 3 
while  new  ones  are  published  daily  in  its  principal  towns.  In  Germany 
they  are  as  plentiful  as  water,  not  only  in  Protestant,  but  also  in  Catho- 
lic states.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  realms  of  the  illustrious 
King  Don  Fernando,  your  Majesty's  brother  5  as  also  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Spain  stands  alone,  as  if  she  were  the  obscure  extre- 
mity of  Europe.  For  what  reason  that  privilege  has  been  denied  to  her 
which  has  been  conceded  to  every  other  country,  I  know  not.  Since  in 
every  thing  we  boast,  and  that  not  unjustly,  that  we  are  the  foremost,  I 
cannot  see  why  in  this  business,  which  is  of  the  highest  moment,  we 
should  be  the  last." 

In  truth,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  central 
Europe  during  the  fifteenth  century  than  the  attention  bestowed  on 
sacred  literature,  especially  on  the  original  languages  of  Scripture. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  minutely  the  several  works  which  at 
that  period  awakened  the  curiosity,  and  in  some  measure  purified 
the  faith,  of  the  Roman  priesthood ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  by 
means  of  these  studies  the  minds  of  the  learned  were  turned  to  the 
inspired  writings,  and  prepared  for  taking  a  part  in  the  religious 
controversy  which  soon  afterwards  arose.  Even  in  the  conclave 
there  were  individuals,  such  as  Egidio,  Fregoso  and  Alexander, 
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ulio  were  skillc(l  in  the  sacicd  tongues,  which  were  now  .studied 
in  the  pidacesof  bishops,  and  in  the  cells  of  monks.  We  iind  ac- 
cordingly, among  the  converts  to  the  reformed  doctrine,  men  emi- 
nent for  their  literary  attainment,  the  rank  they  held  in  the  Church, 
and  the  character  which  thev  obtained  for  piety  in  those  orders  to 
which  the  epiljjet  Heligious  had  long  been  a[)propriuted.  In  sur- 
veying this  portion  of  history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
arrang(  nients  of  Providence,  when  we  perceive  monks,  and 
bishops,  and  cardinals,  anil  even  popes,  active  in  forging  and 
polishing  those  weapons  which  were  soon  to  be  turned  against 
themselves,  and  which  they  afterwards  laboured  to  decry  as  unlaw- 
ful and  empoisonetl. 

These  remarks  apply  to  Italy  rather  than  to  Spain,  where  the 
progress  of  letters  was  both  later  and  more  tardy.  Recent  re- 
. searches  into  the  literature  of  the  Peninsula  have  indeed  brought 
to  light  certain  |>oems,  and  other  works  of  imagination,  which 
prove  that  the  Muses  had  not  altogether  deserted  one  of  the  most 
romantic  portions  of  Europe.  IJut  the  age  of  lioccacio  and  Pe- 
trarch arrived  among  the  Spaniards  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Romans  had  began  to  think  of  more  serious  things;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  spirited  rivalry  of  the  Moors,  and  the  oriental 
pursuits  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  the  study  of  religion,  as  a  subject 
of  erudition  and  history,  would  have  slumbered  much  longer 
among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Spain.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Polyglot,  under  the 
auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  redeemed,  in  some  measure,  the 
reputation  of  his  countrymen  for  zeal  and  learning.  13ut  these 
expedients,  it  is  obvious,  however  much  they  may  reflect  honour 
on  individuals,  were  too  limited  in  their  operation  to  affect  the 
public  mind.  The  mass  of  the  people  remained  as  ignorant  and 
indifferent  as  before:  they  were  therefore  ready  tools  in  the  hands 
of  bigoted  nobles  and  persecuting  prelates,  and,  in  the  end,  willing 
spectators  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  o])pressed  their 
native  country. 

The  friends  of  religion  and  of  civil  liberty  aie  indebted  to  Dr. 
M'Crie  for  his  two  volumes  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  materials 
were  not  equal  to  his  industry,  and  to  the  skill  with  which  he  works 
them  up  into  narrative  and  description.  His  observations  on  the 
Italian  republics  may  be  applied  to  the  several  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula,  wheie  the  workings  of  that  rising  spirit  which  distin- 
guished the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  only  to  be  found 
perpetuated  in  the  martyrology  of  private  families,  which  sank 
under  the  tyranny  of  an  ignorant  priesthood ;  or  in  the  annals  of 
such  oppressed  and  unhappy  sects  as  were  doomed  to  sustain  the 
failure  of  their  generous  designs,  and  to  transmit  to  future  gene- 
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rations  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  which  closed  their  last 
efforts  in  behalf  of  evangelical  truth.  Unfortunately  few  of  the 
Spanish  Protestants  thought  of  recording  the  facts  connected 
with  the  religious  movement  which  issued  in  their  expulsion  from 
the  place  of  their  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  appear  to  have  agreed  from  the  very  outset,  to  pass  over 
a  subject  at  once  unpleasant  and  dangerous ;  or  if  they  did  touch 
it,  to  represent  any  agitation  which  took  place  as  exceedingly 
slight  and  transient,  and  as  produced  by  a  few  individuals  of  no 
note  or  consideration,  who  had  sufiFered  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  fondness  for  novelty.  But,  notwithstanding  these  arts, 
the  Church  historian  will  henceforward  find  himself  supplied  with 
many  facts  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  illustrative  of  that  glo- 
rious struggle  for  mental  freedom,  which,  although  it  was  not 
successful  in  the  dominions  of  Philip  II.,  was  crowned  with  a 
complete  triumph  in  still  more  important  parts  of  the  European 
commonwealth,  and  will,  at  no  distant  period,  carry  captivity  cap- 
tive even  in  the  strong  holds  of  papal  superstition  and  tyranny. 


Art.  V. —  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell, 
LL.D.  Author  of  "  A  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,"  &c.    Edinburgh.    Constable  and  Co.     2  vols.    1829. 

However  copious  may  be  the  materials  whence  our  knowledge 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  Usurpation  consequent  on  it,  may 
be  derived,  still  the  far  larger  number  of  the  countless  Works 
relating  to  that  disastrous  period,  may  be  considered  more  as 
Memoires  pour  servir,  than  as  absolute  History;  and  though  little, 
perhaps,  that  is  wholly  new  can  now  be  stated  of  Cromwell,  we 
think  there  is  much  which  may  be  stated  in  a  more  attractive 
form  than  it  has  heretofore  assumed.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that 
the  Biography  of  that  remarkable  man,  (the  epithet  has  been  well- 
weighed  before  we  employ  it,)  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
writer  who  brings  to  his  task  so  much  diligence,  research,  mode- 
ration, good  feeling  and  good  sense,  as  Dr.  Russell  has  mani- 
fested in  the  pages  before  us.  Without  dissembling  that  we  more 
than  once  disagree  from  him,  and  with  no  small  conviction  that 
his  agreeable  volumes  have  been  somewhat  hastily  put  together, 
we  still  think  them  calculated  to  increase  the  deserved  reputation 
which  their  author  has  already  established  ;  and  above  all,  (a  praise 
which  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  value  more  than  any  other 
which  we  could  offer,)  that  they  are  likely  to  do  much  good. 

We  by  no  means  propose  to  follow  the  well-known  and  beaten 
track  of  the  Protector's  History.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated 
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I)v  Dr.  KiisscH,  ami  a  iVw  remarks  upon  some  incidental  matters 
arising  Croni  it.  Of  his  more  recent  strictly  biographical  pre- 
decessors it  may  bcenough  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exhibit 
greater  labour  and  accuracy  than  have  been  shown  by  Noble;  that 
it  is  very  easv  in  both  these  (lualilications,  and  in  many  others 
which  conlnbute  to  the  formation  of  a  trustworthy  writer,  such 
as  modesty,  consistency,  impartiality,  x.  t.  A.  to  exceed  Mr. 
Thomas  Cromwell;  and  that  with  all  our  respect  for  the  honour- 
able motives  which  prompted  that  other  excellent  old  gentleman, 
in  whose  veins  lloweil  similar  blood,  and  whose  pen,  whenever 
he  signed  his  name,  dropped  similar  letters  to  that  of  the  Protec- 
tor, in  his  attempt  to  whitewash  his  notorious  ancestor;  still,  after 
a  perusal  of  his  Work,  we  are  only  coniirmed  in  the  very  natural 
suspicion  which  was  awakened  before  we  opened  it.  Oi  the 
three  modern  Biographers  of  the  Usurper,  therefore.  Noble  may 
always  be  believed,  but  we  much  doubt  wheliier  he  will  ever  be 
read  ;  Tiiomas  Cromwell  ought  never  to  be  read,  because  he 
can  seldom  be  believed;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  may  be  read 
equally  without  harm  and  without  profit,  because  every  body  will 
perceive  in  the  outset  that  it  is  not  at  all  requisite  to  believe  him. 

The  mildest  terms  which  can  be  applied  to  Cromwell's  early 
years  are,  that  he  was  an  unlucky  boy  and  a  dissipated  youth. 
The  unsavoury  practical  joke  which  brought  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  paternal  uncle,  rests  on  too  good  authority  to  be 
disbelieved ;  or  else,  from  its  very  grossness,  it  would  be  incredi- 
ble. No  other  proof  can  be  w  anting  that,  from  the  very  dawn  of 
life,  Cromwell  in  his  tastes  did  not  aspire  to  tiie  character  of 
emunctcc  naris  homo.  His  quarrel  with  his  uncle  on  the  other 
side,  involves  a  charge  of  much  more  heinous  offence — of  moral 
filthiness — which,  after  every  extension  of  charity,  it  is  not  easy  to 
purge  away.  Noble  admits  the  imputation  that  Cromwell 
attempted  to  obtain  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  well  knowing  that  he  was  sane,  in  the  hope  of  supply- 
ing his  own  necessities  from  the  estate.  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell 
peremptorily  denies  the  fact;  but  it  is  established  beyond  doubt 
by  contemporary  evidence;  and  it  is  in  no  wise  contradicted 
by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  life  of  him  against  whom  it  is 
imputed.  Can  his  advocates  produce  a  single  instance  in  which 
he  hesitated  to  compass  that  which  he  thought  most  accorded 
with  his  own  interests,  because  the  path  to  its  attainment  was 
crooked?  Is  there  any  point  of  his  eventful  history  at  which  he 
turned  aside  from  personal  gain,  because  it  was  only  to  be  ap- 
proached through  fraud,  duplicity,  and  falsehood? 

In  the  second  chapter,  "  containing  a  short  account  of  the 
Political  and  Religious  Principles  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  in 
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the  Reign  of  Charles  I."  we  meet  with  one  or  two  paragraphs 
which  we  wish  had  been  more  completely  evolved.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  bear  is  by 
no  means  tluit  which  Dr.  Russell  intended;  for  he  belongs  to  a 
widely  different  school  from  that  which  charges  the  calamities  of 
Charles  and  his  adherents  upon  themselves.  When  we  are  told 
that 

"  The  great  body  of  the  Commons,  too,  were  desirous  to  revive  the 
original  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  thereby  to  place  personal 
liberty  and  property  on  a  more  secure  foundation  than  they  had  enjoyed, 
from  the  death  of  Richard  the  Third." — vol.  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

Dr.  Russell  surely  cannot  mean  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  any 
"  original  principles"  of  the  Constitution  previous  to  the  great 
struggle  of  which  he  is  treating,  sufficiently  defined  to  ensure  our 
liberties.  To  that  struggle,  notwithstanding  all  its  enormities 
and  its  blood-guiltiness,  through  the  benevolent  dispensation  by 
which  Good  is  always  produced  out  of  Evil,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  mainly  owe  our  present  Freedom ;  for  in  its  course  not 
the  original  principles  (Heaven  forbid  !  where  would  they  then 
be  found?)  of  our  Constitution  were  revived,  but  by  the  discus- 
sions which  it  created,  and  the  attention  which  it  excited  both  to 
abstract  and  practical  principles,  the  ground  was  prepared,  the 
piles  were  driven,  and  the  foundations  were  laid,  whereon  the 
goodly  and  well-compacted  structure  arose,  which  was  to  receive 
its  crowning-stone  at  the  Revolution.  Charles  violated  no  Con- 
stitutional principles,  for  he  found  none  to  oppose  him.  He 
exercised  the  prerogative  as  it  passed  into  his  hands,  and  as  it  had 
been  asserted  by  his  predecessors.  Happy  was  it  for  us,  though 
most  unhappy  for  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  this  pre- 
rogative was  disputed  and  restrained.  But  if  Charles  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  utmost  hope,  in  governing  without  Parliaments, 
his  rule,  however  justly  it  might  be  accounted  arbitrary,  ought 
never  to  be  stigmatized  as  unconstitutional. 

Again,  we  are  told  of  Laud,  (and  Warburton  has  said  much 
the  same  thing  before,)  that 

"  It  was  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  at  once  restore  the  Church 
and  obtain  popularity.  But  his  conduct  was  so  injudicious  or  so  unfor- 
tunate, that  he  sacrificed  both :  he  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  esta- 
blishment, increased  the  embarrassments  of  the  Monarch,  and  finally 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  unseasonable  ardour  on  a  bloody  scafibld." — 
vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Respecting  Laud,  one  of  the  sincerest  Confessors  and  Martyrs 
of  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  written  too  much  of  late  to 
make  it  necessary  that  we  should  repeat  our  fixed  opinions.     So 
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widdv  do  we  illlVor  from  tlir  abovo  iiul<iincnt,  tliat  wc  are  ron- 
viiicoil  anv  other  course  lliaii  that  which  the  Aichbishop  adopted 
M'OuUi  have  been  inliiiitely  more  destructive  to  the  EstabHshment. 
If  Abbot  had  been  Metropolitan,  concession  after  concession 
Mouhl  have  been  accorded,  till  not  a  shadow  remained  to  be 
defended:  the  Independent  woulil  have  snapped  the  Crozier,  the 
Presbyterian  would  have  trampled  on  the  Mitre,  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy-nian  would  have  torn  away  the  vestments,  and  insisted 
on  primitive  nakedness;  anil,  in  the  end,  not  oidy  leviled  and  in- 
jured, but  dishonoured  and  debased,  the  victim  e(pially  of  his  own 
weakness  as  of  the  malice  of  his  persecutors,  would  have  been 
dragged  to  the  block,  and  there  requested  to  deliver  the  axe  to  the 
executioner.  Laud  resisted  and  perished.  'I'he  fortress  which  he 
defended  was  taken  by  storm,  and  not  surrendered  by  treachery; 
and  though  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword  in  the  heat  and  fury 
of  the  assault,  yet  when  the  enemy  had  passed  away  and  tran- 
quillity was  again  restored,  it  was  far  easier  to  repair  the  towers 
and  bulwarks  in  which  a  single  breach  only  had  been  eft'ected,  than 
it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  generally  undermined,  by  the 
want  of  courage  and  lack  of  fidelity  of  those  who  should  have 
maintained  them  with  their  lives. 

Every  part  of  the  Scottish  transactions,  during  this  period  of 
our  History,  is  so  replete  with  disgrace  to  those  concerned  in 
them,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  a  little  misgiving  whether  Edin- 
burgh is  the  precise  climate  and  latitude  under  which  we  may 
look  for  a  fair  representation.  Dr.  Russell  has  acted  with  sound 
discretion  on  this  point,  and  has  introduced  his  neighbours  as 
little  as  possible  upon  the  scene.  On  their  very  first  appearance 
he  seems  to  imply,  with  much  honesty,  that  he  is  quite  aware  of 
his  difficulty. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scots,  however  inconsistent  with  their 
principles  their  actual  conduct  may  be  deemed,  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  supporting  the  Monarchy,  and  even  of  preserving  the  person 
of  Charles." — vol.  i.  p.  167. 

If  such  indeed  were  their  intentions,  well  might  Charles,  in 
resolving  to  place  himself  in  their  hands,  aver  that  he  was  about 
"  to  resolve  the  riddle  of  their  loyalty."*  Alas  !  that  riddle,  when 
expounded,  too  clearly  proved  that  they  had  not  profited  by  the 
opportunity  which  he  afforded  them,  "  to  let  the  world  see  they 
mean  not  what  they  do,  but  what  they  sai/."*  Of  the  national 
infamy  which  they  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  peddling  bar- 
gain wherewith  they  trafficked  in  innocent  blood,  we  should  cer- 

*  K.  Charlcs'3  Wm-ks. 
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tainly  be  inclined  to  speak  in  words  less  courteous,  than  that  they 
"  were  not  disposed,  from  any  chivalrous  sentiments  in  behalf  of 
their  native  Prince,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  war  with  the  rising 
Commonwealth."  But  Dr.  Russell  soon  after  very  wisely  drops 
the  curtain. 

"  It  belongs  not  to  the  biographer  of  Cromwell  to  state  the  terms  of 
that  unfortunate  stipulation  which  provided  for  the  delivery  of  Charles 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  commissioners.  It  is  enough  to  mention, 
that  the  rejection  of  their  propositions,  and  the  firmness  which  he  dis- 
played in  refusing  to  give  his  sanction  to  their  religious  model,  had  so 
much  incensed  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterians  against  the  Monarch, 
that  the  Independents  had  no  immediate  cause  to  apprehend  a  imion  of 
their  interests.'' — vol.  i.  pp.  232,  233. 

We  notice  these  passages  not,  most  assuredly,  with  any  wish  to 
detract  from  a  Work  of  great  merit,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
call  Dr.  Russell's  attention  to  a  cautious  review  before  his  next 
impression.  We  will  permit  him  to  say  as  little  as  he  pleases 
about  the  Scots;  but  in  that  little  he  must  frankly  express  the 
feeling  which  we  doubt  not  he  deeply  entertains — a  generous 
detestation  of  their  baseness.  He  must  not  appear  to  lend  his 
very  valuable  sanction  to  the  clamours  which  ignorance  or  design 
have  raised  against  the  memory  of  Laud.  Nor  must  he  run 
the  hazard  of  being  mistaken  for  a  member  of  any  other  band 
than  that  of  such  who  consider  what  has  been  called  the  Civil 
liar,  to  be  tlat  Rebellion;  and  the  execution  of  Charles,  a  foul, 
wicked,  and  most  atrocious  murder. 

That  such  are  in  truth.  Dr.  Russell's  own  opinions,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  admit  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  we  are  most  anxious  that  his  leaders  should  not 
feel  more  hesitation  concerninsi"  them  than  we  do  ourselves.  His 
second  volume  is  more  likely  to  produce  this  effect  than  his  first. 
Of  the  career  of  blood  upon  which  Cromwell  entered  in  Ireland, 
he  speaks  with  just  abhorrence;  and  in  reply  to  the  untenable 
palliation  which  has  sometimes  been  offered,  namely  that  his  object 
in  the  massacres  at  Wexford,  Drogheda  and  elsewhere,  was  to  set 
such  an  example  of  severity,  as  would  terrify  other  garrisons  from 
resistance,  he  promptly  answers  that,  such  a  policy  is  one  "  of  the 
most  barbarous  nature,  which  cannot  be  defended  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  or  international  law."  The  mind,  indeed,  re- 
volts even  from  that  species  of  military  execution,  which  has  too 
often  been  deemed  necessary  in  cases  of  open  rebellion  ;  where 
some  of  the  unhappy  and  misguided  persons  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  survive  the  battle,  only  that  they  may  perish  more 
ignominiously  on  the  scaffold.  Not  all  the  princely  qualities  which, 
on  many  other  occasions  were  evinced  by  the  victor  of  Culloden, 
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liavf  bocu  able  to  preserve  his  incniorv  from  the  bUj^lit  wliich  it 
sutlered  alter  the  triiiiupli  of  that  liekl.  But  how  few,  iu  eoui- 
parison  with  those  numbers  which  Cromwell  sacrificed,  were  the 
vietiu)s  whom  the  Duke  of  Cumberhuid  thought  it  right  to  set 
apart  as  an  exaui|)Ie!  iiow  eutirel\ distiuct  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  cases !  Taking  Cromwell's  own  accounts  as  our 
guide,  we  hear  of  2000  men  put  to  the  sword,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Ashtou,  iu  the  Mill  Mount  at  Drogheda;  100  more  burned  in 
St.  Peter's  Church ;  out  of  a  body  who  occupied  one  of  the 
towers,  "  the  otlicers  were  knocked  on  the  head,"  the  soldiers  de- 
cimated, and  such  as  were  not  killed  in  cold  blood,  were  shipped 
for  liarbadoes. 

"  I  believe  all  the  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  but 
two,  the  one  of  wliich  was  Father  Peter  Taaf,  brother  to  the  Lord  Taaf, 
whom  the  soldiers  took  the  next  day  and  made  an  end  of :  the  other  was 
taken  in  the  round  tower,  under  the  repute  of  lieutenant,  and  when  he  un- 
derstood that  the  officers  in  that  town  had  no  quarter,  he  confessed  he 
was  a  friar,  but  that  did  not  save  him." — vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

More  than  3000  lives  were  offered  up  on  this  Aceldama. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men;  but  at  VVexford,  after  submis- 
sion, even  while  the  capitulation  was  arranging,  the  troops  found 
means  of  entering,  and  murdered  indiscriminately,  the  armed  sol- 
dier, the  unresisting  citizen  and  the  defenceless  female. 

"  Three  hundred  of  the  latter  flocked  round  the  great  cross  which 
stood  in  the  street,  hoping  that  Christian  soldiers  would  be  so  far 
softened  by  the  sight  of  that  emblem  of  mercy  as  to  spare  the  lives  of 
unresisting  women  ;  but  the  victors,  enraged  at  such  superstition,  and 
regarding  it  perhaps  as  a  proof  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
therefore  fit  objects  of  military  fury,  rushed  forward  and  put  them  all  to 
death." — vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

And  of  this  fiendish  outrage,  the  perpetrator  profanely  w'rites, 
that  "  God  by  an  unexpected  providence,  in  his  righteous  justice, 
brought  a  just  judgment  upon  them,  causing  them  to  become  a 
prey  to  the  soldier."  At  Newborough  the  garrison  refused  his 
first  summons,  yet  before  the  assault,  beat  a  parley.  He  gave 
the  soldiers  their  lives,  probably  on  the  usual  condition  of  being 
sold  to  slavery  ;  but  as  to  the  officers, 

"  Next  day  the  colonel,  the  major,  and  the  rest  of  the  commission 
officers,  were  shot  to  death,  all  but  one,  who,  being  a  very  earnest  in- 
sti-ument  to  have  the  castle  delivered,  was  pardoned.  In  the  same  castle, 
also,  we  took  a  Popish  priest,  who  Avas  chaplain  to  the  Catholics  in  this 
regiment,  who  was  caused  to  be  hanged.  I  trouble  you  with  this,  the 
rather  that  this  regiment  was  the  Lord  of  Ormond's  own  regiment.'' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

These  murders  were  hailed  with  joy  by  the  friends  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth,  and  Cromwell  returned  to  England,  amidst  thanks 
and  gratulations.  Of  his  real  desert.  Dr.  Russell  has  spoken  well 
and  strongly. 

"  But  the  fame  which  he  left  in  the  kingdom  he  had  just  conquered, 
did  not  reflect  upon  his  achievements  the  same  degree  of  praise  which 
he  received  from  his  more  partial  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cruelties  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  that  unhappy  land,  sank  so  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  the  sensitive  people  who  endured  them,  that  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  has  not  worn  out  the  impression  of  horror 
and  detestation  with  which  his  bloody  career  was  accompanied.'' — vol.  ii. 
p.  36. 

Then,  after  refuting  the  sophistries  which  have  been  advanced 
in  apology,  he  adds, 

"But  no  reasons,  founded  on  mere  expediency,  can  ever  justify  the 
violation  of  those  original  sentiments  of  human  nature,  upon  which  the 
laws  of  morality  and  religion  have  their  chief  dependence.  Besides,  ex- 
cessive severity  in  a  conqueror  usually  defeats  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
adopted  ;  because,  as  the  governor  of  every  fortress  could  not  be  expected 
to  surrender  at  the  first  summons,  and  as  resistance  in  every  case  in- 
curred the  punishment  of  military  execution,  the  garrisons  would  not 
only  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  but  even  then  rather  lose  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  their  walls,  or  in  fighting  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
than  lay  down  their  arms,  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood.  The  policy 
adopted  by  Cromwell  succeeded,  indeed,  for  a  time ;  but  it  would  soon  have 
produced  a  reaction,  by  giving  to  despair  the  attributes  of  courage.  The 
horrors  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  did  not  open  the  gates  of  Kilkenny, 
Ross,  Waterford,  and  Clonmell ;  and  if  tbe  Irish  could  have  trusted 
one  another,  and  resisted  the  solicitation  of  English  gold,  the  camp  of 
the  invader  would  have  been  converted  into  an  hospital  before  his  flag 
could  have  appeared  on  so  many  of  the  citadels  of  Munster." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  37,  38. 

In  the  following  campaign  against  the  Scots,  Cromwell  appears 
to  have  been  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  No  quarter  was  given 
at  Dunbar.  His  men  are  described  as  having  been  weary  with 
killing;  and  the  pursuit,  "  the  chase  and  execution,"  as  he  terms 
it,  lasted  nearly  eight  miles.  Prisoners,  however,  there  were,  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  their  fate. 

"  It  is  reported,  moreover,  that  he  granted  liberty  to  about  five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  who  appeared  unfit  for  future  service ;  the  number 
whom  he  sent  into  England  not  much  exceeding  three  thousand,  the 
most  of  whom  soon  afterwards  died  a  miserable  death.  When  they 
reached  Morpeth,  they  were  put  into  a  large  walled  garden,  where  they 
ate  up  raw  cabbages,  leaves  and  roots  ;  '  so  many,'  says  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerig,  to  whose  charge  they  were  committed,  '  that  the  very  seed 
and  labour,  at  fourpence  a-day,  was  valued  at  nine  pounds  ;  which  cab- 
bage, as  I  conceive,  they  having  fasted,  as  they  themselves  said,  near 
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cii;Iit  (l:iys,  poisoned  their  bodies,  for  as  they  were  coming  from  tliencc 
to  Newcastle,  some  died  by  the  way-side.'  At  Durham,  they  lodged  in 
the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  house  being  converted  into  an  hospital :  but 
such  was  the  destructive  nature  of  the  dysentery,  brought  on  by  the 
miserable  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  that,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  only  six  hundred  enjoyed  any  degree  of  health,  while  five 
hundred  were  sick,  and  '  sixteen  hundred  were  dead  and  buried.'  " — vol. 
ii.  pp.  7-,  73. 

On  his  advancement  to  the  Protectorate.  Dr.  Russell  allows 
that  Cromwell  lost  all  sense  of  honour  in  Political  transactions, 
auil  made  no  scruple  of  sanctioning  by  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, tlie  most  notorious  falsehoods.  Was  it  only  nftcr  liis  great 
amljilious  aim  was  gained,  that  tliis  system  wasadopled  by  him  ? 
or  rather  did  it  not  form  every  round  of  the  ladder  whereon  he 
mounted? 

Altius  omnem 
Expcdiam,  primd  repetens  ah  origine,famavi. 

Other  bold,  bad  men,  while  compassing  like  objects  with  Crom- 
well, have  committed  equal,  some  of  them  far  more  flagitious 
crimes  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  thrown  around  them  a 
dazzling  blaze  of  glory,  which  prevents  us  from  regarding  them 
with  a  steady  view.  They  are  in  great  measure  dimmed  as  it 
were,  "  by  excess  of  light."  In  Cromwell,  on  the  contrary,  we 
look  in  vain  for  magnanimity.  He  is  (to  adopt  with  a  slight 
variation,  the  well-known  and  witty  soubriquet  given  by  the  Abbe 
du  Pradt,  to  the  incomparably  nobler  toy  with  which  Fortune  has 
sported  in  our  own  days)  never  to  be  seen  as  Jupiter,  always  and 
altogether  as  Scapin.  In  his  boldest  acts  there  is  to  be  disco- 
vered some  spice  of  the  swindler;  and  the  Protector  crept,  crawled 
and  shuffled,  in  a  tortuous  and  slimy  obliquity,  to  that  giddy  height 
which  Ciesar  and  Napoleon  won  by  an  elastic  bound.  In  his 
entire  course,  and  at  every  separate  stage  of  it,  Cromwell  reminds 
us  of  the  sordid  and  plebeian  dishonesty,  the  mean,  low,  vulgar, 
retail  roguery  of  some  petty  shopkeeper;  who  stands,  with 
smoothed  hair  and  sleek  forehead,  behind  his  rascal  counter,  en- 
deavouring to  pass  his  bad  shilling  or  his  damaged  ware,  (which 
he  will  not  scruple  to  avouch  by  oaths,  to  be  of  the  truest  mintage 
and  the  choicest  fabric,)  upon  some  open-pursed,  simple-hearted, 
confiding  and  unsuspicious  customer. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Protectorate  is  vividly  lepresented  in  the 
following  passage. 

"  The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  whole  kingdom  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  military  governments,  placed  under  the  command  of  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  officers  with  the  rank  of  Major-general ;  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  raise  a  militia  force  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  to 
be  ready  whensoever  the  exigencies  of  state  should  require  their  services; 
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to  levy  the  public  taxes,  including  the  decimation  inflicted  on  the  royal- 
ists ;  to  suppress  all  tumults  and  insurrections,  to  disarm  all  Catliolics 
and  cavaliers  ;  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters ; 
and  to  arrest,  imprison,  and  bind  over  all  dangerous  and  suspected  per- 
sons, without  the  power  of  appealing  to  any  but  the  Protector  himself 
and  his  council. 

"  Beyond  this  it  was  hardly  possible  to  go,  in  imitating  the  practice  of 
the  most  despotic  governments.  Not  only  was  the  supreme  authority 
usurped  and  held  by  illegal  force,  but  the  people  were  now  parcelled  out 
into  so  many  subdivisions  of  slavery,  over  whom  he  had  delegated  to  his 
inferior  ministers  the  same  unlimited  power  which  he  himself  thought  fit 
to  exercise.  The  sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  so 
many  lives  were  lost,  and  so  much  suffering  endured  :  and  which,  during 
ten  years,  had  burst  the  bonds  of  domestic  concord  in  half  the  families 
of  England,  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  military  despotism ;  where 
laws  were  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  bills  interrupted  in  their 
progress  through  parliament  by  companies  of  armed  soldiers  ;  property 
confiscated  by  an  order  of  the  General  :  taxes  imposed  and  collected  by 
officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops  ;  and  ministers,  schoolmasters,  and 
tutors  expelled  from  their  employment,  at  the  instance  of  commissioners 
surrounded  by  fixed  bayonets.  Even  Cromwell  had  ceased  to  cant  about 
liberty  ;  he  compared  himself  to  a  constable  in  a  mob,  who  was  bound 
at  all  hazards  to  suppress  riots,  and  to  keep  the  peace." — vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 
189. 

The  fearful  reaction  of  this  tyranny  upon  its  contriver,  and  the 
bitterness  of  heart  wherewith  in  his  highest  elevation  he  paid  the 
price  of  successful  ambition,  need  not  be  told.  While  established 
in  uncontrolled  despotism  at  home,  and  courted  and  feared  by 
every  European  Government  abroad,  peace  was  a  stranger  to  his 
bosom.  Perpetual  terror  of  assassination  haunted  his  most  in- 
most privacy  ;  he  never  stirred  from  his  palace  without  a  picked 
body-guard;  he  wore  a  shirt  of  mail;  carried  loaded  pistols  in 
his  pocket;  changed  his  bedroom  almost  nightly;  and  conducted 
his  rides  of  pleasure  (could  such  a  word  be  known  to  him !)  with 
as  much  secresy  and  circumspection,  as  he  would  have  regulated 
the  march  of  an  army.  Death  released  him  from  the  torture  of 
these  hourly  apprehensions;  perhaps  it  saved  him  from  beholding 
that  power  fall  away,  to  consolidate  which,  he  had  sinned  so 
deeply  against  his  own  soul. 

"  His  finances  were  exhausted  ;  his  army  was  unpaid  ;  and  the  means 
by  which  he  had  formerly  replenished  his  treasury  were,  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  last  Parliament,  pronounced  unlawful.  He  attempted  to 
raise  a  loan  in  the  city  ;  but  when  the  merchants  asked  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial security  than  the  credit  of  his  name  and  government,  he  had  no- 
thing to  offer.  They  suggested  a  mortgage  on  the  estates  of  his  friends, 
or  a  debenture  on  the  landed  property  of  the  royalists  ;  and  he  listened 
to  their  proposals  so  far  as  to  name  a  commission  to  make  enquiry  as  to 
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the  extent  to  wliich  such  security  could  be  procured.  No  expedient, 
however,  could  be  discovered  by  these  counsellors  for  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  state.  The  embarrassment  was  allowed  to  increase  ;  the  treasury 
continued  empty  ;  and  those  who  had  hitherto  placed  the  utmost  re- 
liance on  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  the  Protector,  began  to  perceive  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  aid  in  the  devices  of  man.  He  had  consented 
to  listen  to  the  expediency  of  sunmioning  another  rarliamcnt,  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  more  obsefjuious  than  the  last,  when  a  great  domestic 
calamity  absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and  matured  in  him  the  seeds  of  a 
fatal  disease  which  had  already  begun  to  waste  his  vital  powers. 

"  His  favourite  daughter,  who  had  herself  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  sorrow,  was  fast  approaching  to  the  grave.  She  had  ever  possessed 
a  (loop  hold  on  the  aftections  of  the  Protector :  but  now,  when  he  saw 
her  daily  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  a  mortal  illness,  he  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  her  sufferings  and  anxious  for  her  recovery.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Hampton-Court  where  she  resided  ;  endea- 
vouring to  support  her  mind  with  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  to  re- 
concile her  to  the  political  necessity  of  certain  measures  in  his  adminis- 
tration, which  she  had  never  ceased  to  condemn.  She  lamented  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hewet,  for  whom  she  had  interceded  with  the  most  pas- 
sionate entreaty  J  she  exhorted  him  to  restore  the  throne  to  its  rightful 
owner ;  and  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  sin  and  danger  of  supreme 
poAver.  It  is  added,  that  when  her  mind  was  seized  with  delirium,  she 
stunned  his  ears  by  uttering  cries  of  'blood/  and  announcing  predictions 
of  coming  vengeance. 

"  When  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  communicated  to  him,  he  was  al- 
ready confined  to  bed  under  a  complication  of  gout,  fever,  and  ague. 
About  the  middle  of  August  his  complaints  became  so  serious  as  to 
alarm  his  medical  attendants;  and  perceiving,  from  their  looks  and 
whispers,  that  they  thought  him  in  danger,  he  desired  to  be  propped  up 
with  pillows  until  he  should  execute  his  private  will.  But  whatever  were 
his  own  fears,  he  laboured  to  conceal  them  from  others.  When  his  wife 
came  into  the  room,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Do  not  think 
that  I  shall  die  ;  I  am  sure  of  the  contrary.'  Observing  that  this  remark 
excited  some  surprise,  he  instantly  added,  'Say  not  that  I  have  lost  my 
reason  :  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  know  it  from  better  authority  than  any 
which  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippocrates.  It  is  the  answer  of 
God  himself  to  our  prayers  ?  not  to  mine  alone,  but  to  those  of  others 
who  have  a  more  intimate  interest  in  him  than  I  have.  Go  on  cheer- 
fully, banishing  all  sorrow  fi'om  your  looks,  and  deal  with  me  as  you 
would  with  a  serving-man.  Ye  may  have  skill  in  the  nature  of  things, 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  physicians  put  together ;  and  God  is  far 
more  above  nature. 

"  This  last  observation  probably  alludes  to  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  several  of  Cromwell's  biographers,  that,  when  his  illness  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect,  his  chaplains  and  the  other  clergy  in  attendance  distri- 
buted themselves  into  different  apartments,  and  betook  themselves  to 
their  devotions  separately  ;  wishing,  it  was  said,  to  ascertain,  by  private 
appeals  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  by  examining  the  impression  made  upon 
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their  own  hearts,  as  the  answer  of  prayer,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  God  that  the  Protector  should  die,  or  be  restored  to  health.  After 
this  most  modest  and  rational  address  to  the  secret  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  functionaries  met  to  compare  their  feelings  :  and,  it  is  added, 
that  with  one  voice  they  declared,  '  he  shall  recover.'  This,  we  may 
presume,  is  the  'more  intimate  interest,'  to  which  the  dying  man  al- 
luded, and  by  which  he  was  most  grievously  misled. 

"Fleetwood  in  the  same  spirit  writes  to  Henry  Cromwell,  *  His  High- 
ness hath  made  very  great  discoveries  of  the  Lord  to  him  in  his  sickness, 
and  hath  had  some  assurances  of  his  being  restored  and  made  farther  ser- 
viceable in  this  work.'  Goodwin,  too,  in  one  of  the  prayers  which  he 
offered  up  in  his  behalf,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Lord,  we  do  not  ask 
thee  for  his  life  :  of  that  we  are  assured  ;  thou  hast  too  many  great  things 
for  this  man  to  do  for  it  to  be  possible  thou  shouldest  remove  him  yet : 
but  we  pray  for  his  speedy  establishment  and  recovery.'  Cromwell  him- 
self, the  night  before  his  death,  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  pe- 
titions :  '  Lord,  I  am  a  poor  foolish  creature :  this  people  would  fain 
have  me  live;  they  think  it  will  be  best  for  them,  and  that  it  will  re- 
dound much  to  thy  glory  ; — all  the  stir  is  about  this.  Others  would  fain 
have  me  die  :  Lord  pardon  them,  and  pardon  thy  foolish  people  ;  forgive 
their  sins,  and  do  not  forsake  them  ;  but  love  and  bless  them,  and  give 
them  rest,  and  bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and  give  me  rest,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.' 

"  During  his  sickness,  the  Protector  had  revised  some  of  his  theological 
opinions,  in  connexion  perhaps  with  the  events  of  his  busy  life  ;  and  had  it 
is  probable,  derived  some  comfort  from  the  Calvinist  tenet  which  asserts 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  is  reported  to 
have  asked  one  of  the  ministers  who  frequented  his  chamber,  whether  the 
doctrine  were  infallibly  true,  that  he  who  is  once  in  a  state  of  grace  can 
never  fall  back  into  the  condition  of  the  reprobate  ?  Upon  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  exclaimed,  '  Then  I  am  safe  !  for  1  am  sure 
I  once  was  in  a  state  of  grace.*  " — vol.  ii.  pp.  221 — 225. 

We  had  marked  a  few  passages  in  the  concluding  chapter,  con- 
taining a  review  of  Cromwell's  actions  and  character,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  as  w  ell  as  of  public  life ;  in  order  to  show  that 
Dr.  Russell  is  not  always  quite  at  unison  with  himself  in  this 
general  estimate.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  them  for  the 
reader's  discrimination.  We  close  by  strongly  recommending  his 
volumes  to  public  attention.  They  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
produce  of  the  very  respectable  Miscellany  of  which  they  form 
part;  and  Dr.  Russell  has  plainly  shown  as  much  power  and 
adaptation  of  mind  for  a  lighter  style  of  Literature,  as  he  has 
heretofore  displayed  in  the  severer  walk  of  Divinity.  As  more 
connected  with  the  latter  subject  than  with  Cromwell's  life,  we 
shall  part  by  citing  a  note  respecting  the  Millenarians,  (on  whom 
we  rejoice  to  find  that  we  are  soon  about  to  meet  Dr.  Russell 
again)  which  comprises  much  sound  sense  in  a  very  few  sentences; 
and  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  word  spoken  in  season  to  certain 
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Religionists  among  ourselves,  ami   to  a  yet  larger  body  in   the 
sister  islanil. 

"In  the  '  Connection  of  Sacred  and  rrofanc  History,'  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  origin  of  the  expectation  now  mentioned,  and  to 
account  for  tlie  cnibarrassnients,  both  prophetical  and  chronological,  in 
which  it  involved  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  when,  from  whatever  cause,  any  religious 
excitement  is  pro(hiced  in  the  public  mind  ;  (he  Jewish  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium is  instantly  revived  ;  and  the  same  hopes,  the  same  reasonings, 
the  same  follies,  and  the  same  disappointments,  take  their  wonted  round, 
and  occupy  attention  for  a  season." — vol.  ii.  p.  289,  note. 
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Whilst   general   education  is   leading    forth    its  numerous   and 
motley  troops  upon  "  the  March  of  Intellect,"  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  commissariat  of  literature  have  most  undoubt- 
edly been  by  no  means  idle   in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the 
mental  sustenance  of  the  recruits.     It  has  been  the  labour,  and  a 
very  proper  and  praiseworthy  labour  it  is,  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  war  upon  ignorance,  to  meet  the  wants 
and  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  rising  and  reading  generation,  by 
a  proportional  supply  of  books  and  treatises  adapted  to  the  various 
callings,  and  characters,  and  feelings,  and  understandings  of  the 
different  classes  of  society.     We  have,  therefore,  a  Library  of  Use- 
ful  Knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Library  of  Entertaining- 
Knowledge  on  the  other.  We  have  Constable's  Miscellany  coming- 
down  in  all  the  elegance  of  type  and  illustration  from  the  Athens 
of  the  North,  and  we  have  the  Classical  Library  and  the  Family 
Library  arrayed  to  meet  and  compete  with  it  in  our  own  metro- 
polis.    But  in  our  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion,  as  we  conceive, 
of  the   greater  part  of  our  readers,  the   Family  Library  will  be 
deemed  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important.     A  library  of 
useful  knowledge  comes  home  indeed  to  the  business — a  library 
of  entertaining  knowledge  to  the  recreations,  and  a  classical  library 
to   the   taste ;    but   a  family  library  comes  home  at  once  to  the 
bosoms  of  mankind.     It  enters  with  us  into  the  privacy  of  oin- 
domestic  circle,  and  as  far  as  it  is  read  and  approved,  pollutes  or 
purifies  the  sources  of  the  whole  nation's  happiness  and  virtue. 
As  it  is  eitlier  well  or  ill  conducted, — as  it  is  either  righteous  or 
unrighteous  in  its  purposes, — it  has  an  almost  irresistible  tendency 
to  correct  or  pervert  the  principles,  and  to  elevate  or  deprave  the 
affections  of  our  sons  and  our  daughters,  our  sisters  and  our  wives. 
Nor  is  it  merely  on  account  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  Family 
Library  is  addressed  that  we  are  led  to  regard  it  as  of  such  essential 
consequence.  7'he  very  manner  in  which  it  must  necessarily  treat 
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the  subjects  which  it  undertakes  to  introduce  to  the  susceptible 
minds  of  women  and  of  children,  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
abused.  When  an  art  or  a  science  is  investigated,  as  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  mechanic  and  artisan,  it  is  indeed  requisite  that  the 
reasoning  processes  should,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  be  simplified 
and  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  and  of  under- 
standings not  very  deeply  imbued  with  mathematical  knowledge. 
But  whatever  be  the  topic  which  is  selected  for  the  instruction  of 
a  family,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  book  is  to  effect  its  end,  it  must  be 
read,  and  in  order  to  be  read,  it  must  be  interesting.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  written  with  such  graces  of  style  as  will  at  once  arrest  the 
attention  and  engage  the  imaginations  of  the  young,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  must  convey  its  information,  exhortations,  correction 
or  reproof,  with  such  a  degree  of  plainness  and  brevity,  as  shall 
neither  confuse  nor  mislead  minds  the  most  unaccustomed  to  la- 
borious exertions  of  thought.  In  the  Family  Library,  therefore, 
what  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  what  we  are  to  expect,  is  an 
agreeable  and  lucid  statement  of  the  results  to  which  the  best  and 
wisest  men  have  arrived  upon  every  branch  of  knowledge  with 
which  it  is  thought  desirable  that  a  family  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted. The  long  and  recondite  investigations  which  have  led 
to  these  results  must  in  a  great  measure  be  omitted  or  abridged, 
and  the  most  approved  and  safest  opinions  alone  be  recommended 
to  notice.  In  science,  the  forbidding  aspect  of  algebraic  for- 
mulae must  disappear,  and  those  conclusions  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  teach  the  scholar  to  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,  or  which  are  calculated  to  be  practically  useful,  must  be 
principally  put  forth,  and  put  forth  rather  upon  the  authority  of 
the  philosophers,  who  have  verified  them,  than  as  truths  which  the 
scholar  can  demonstrate  for  himself.  In  morals,  the  word  and 
the  prophet  of  the  Most  High  must  be  preferred  to  every  system 
of  ethics  which  has  been  deduced  from  abstract  principles;  and  in 
history  the  lives  of  those  who  have  adorned  or  benefited  the  world 
must  be  held  up  to  exclusive  imitation ;  whilst  upon  the  more 
sacred  subject  of  religion,  and  of  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  the 
hand  of  God  and  the  workings  of  a  wise  and  holy  Providence  must 
be  made  the  prominent  features,  and  the  pride  and  presumption  of 
man's  curiosity  effectually  checked,  whenever  it  would  pry  into 
matters  too  profound  for  human  comprehension,  or  endeavour  to 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  its  own  ionorance  and  littleness.  A 
Family  Library,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  and  directed  to  such 
ends,  would  indeed  be  a  blessing  which  we  could  scarce  too  highly 
prize:  but  in  the  very  proportion  in  which,  when  so  conducted 
and  directed,  it  would  be  a  blessing,  it  must  be  a  curse  if  it  be  of 
an  opposite  character.     We  really  feel,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
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have  the  whole  weight  ut  public  opinion  iu  our  favour,  wlieu  we 
ilechue  that  we  think  it  our  bounden  duty  to  scrutinise,  with  j)ecu- 
liar  jealousy,  the  proceedings  and  character  of  every  man  whom 
we  know  to  be  connected  with  this  self-entitled  Family  Library, 
and  to  examine  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  weigh  with 
more  than  ordinary  strictness  every  word,  and  work,  and  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  it.  l?ut  upon  the  subject  of  religion  we  deem 
ourselves  particularly  called  upon  to  be  vigilant,  and  not  to  allow 
the  slightest  expression,  or  doctrine,  or  statement  to  escape  which 
appears  likely  to  abate  the  reverence  or  corrui)t  the  integrity  of 
that  faith  with  which  we  deem  it  essential  that  both  the  risen  and 
the  rising  generation  should  be  habituated  to  look  up  to  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  the  written  revelations  of  the  prophets  of  the  Al- 
mighty. We  do  not  say  this  because  we  conceive  that  the  ob- 
jections which  we  are  about  to  urge  against  the  "  History  of  the 
Jew  s,"  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  "  Family  Library,"  appear  to 
us  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  liable  to  the  accusation  of  an  exces- 
sive delicacy  upon  sacred  subjects,  or  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  our  censures  will 
only  correspond  with  those  feelings  of  surprise  and  disapprobation 
which  every  pious  reader  will  have  felt  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  and  we  trust  that  they  may  have  the  chance  also  of  awaken- 
ing the  apprehensions  of  the  thoughtless  to  the  danger  which  can- 
not but  arise  from  the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  such  an  account 
of  God's  dispensations  and  dealings  with  his  chosen  people.  For 
it  is  indeed  in  no  spirit  of  malice  or  of  cavilling,  but  in  the  most 
sober  sadness  that  we  sit  down  to  the  unwelcome  task  of  findin<i- 
fault,  when  we  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  praise,  and  of 
confessing  how  utterly  grieved  and  disappointed  we  have  been. 
We  began  the  reading  of  the  "  History  of  the  Jews,'  full  of  hope 
that  the  Divine  Narrative  would  come  from  the  pen  of  the  writer, 
dressed  in  a  more  modern  garb,  but  substantially  of  the  same 
heavenly  materials.  We  have  terminated  our  reading,  indignant 
and  sorrow  ful,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  author  is  destitute 
of  some  of  the  most  indispensable  qualifications  for  his  under- 
taking, and  that  his  production  is  characterised,  in  an  abundance 
of  instances,  by  a  want  of  reverence,  a  want  of  fairness,  a  want  of 
faithfulness,  and  a  want  of  consistency.  These  are  heavy  charges, 
more  especially  when  urged  against  an  historian  who  professes  that 
he  is  both  a  believer  and  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  both 
a  member  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  En»land,  both  a  ora- 
duate  and  a  Bampton  lecturer  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  We 
therefore  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  the  production  of  those 
evidences  upon  which  we  found  our  accusations. 

U'e  object,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  levity  and  affectation 
with  which  this  clergyman  has  so  often  ventured  to  treat  the  most 
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sacred  characters  and  subjects,  under  the  foolish  notion  that  they 
would  thus  become  more  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Miracles, 
with  him,  are /?;e^er-natural,  and  not  swper-natural  works.  Angels 
are  preternatural,  and  not  supernatural  beings.  The  Almighty  is 
sometimes  styled  "  the  God  of  the  stranger"  Israelites,  some- 
times "  their  own  peculiar  God,"  sometimes  "  their  tutelar  Deity," 
sometimes  "  their  feudal  Lord,"  sometimes  "  King  and  Lord  of 
the  soil"  of  Palestine ;  and  the  sublime  dedication  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  installation  of  the  God  of 
Israel  in  his  new  and  appropriate  dwelling."  Those  titles  of  glory 
and  excellency,  with  which  other  writers  have  laboured  to  express 
their  sense  of  their  heavenly  Father's  majesty,  are  scarce  ever  in- 
troduced, and  the  whole  strain  of  the  Family  Historian's  language 
tends  to  encourage  a  sort  of  notion  that  Jehovah  was  distinguished 
from  other  gods  only  by  the  superior  power  with  which  he  vindi- 
cated the  cause  of  his  chosen  people.  Thus,  we  are  told,  that, 
"  for  seven  days  the  god  of  the  river  was  rebuked  before  the  God 
of  the  stranger."  Again,  Moses  is  described  as  the  "  Hebrew 
annalist,"  the  "  Hebrew  bard,"  the  "  Hebrew  legislator,"  and 
"  inexorable  leader,"  the  **  Jewish  patriot,"  and  "  inexorable 
antagonist"  of  Pharaoh.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  our 
author  delights  to  represent  a  being  on  whose  Divine  commission, 
whose  meek  and  holy  character,  and  those  miracles,  which  he 
wrought  through  the  power  of  God,  others  would  almost  exclu- 
sively have  dwelt.  Joseph  is  the  "  vizier"  of  Pharaoh,  and 
Abraham  an  "  independent  sheik  or  emir :"  that  is,  if  the  latter 
word  is  strictly  and  properly  interpreted,  he  wore  a  green  turban, 
and  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Fatimah,  the  daughter  of  Ma- 
homet. We  really  wonder  he  did  not  at  once  call  him  a  tur- 
baned  Turk.  It  would  have  been  much  more  intelligible,  and 
not  at  all  less  irreverent,  nor  at  all  more  inconsistent  with  chrono- 
logy. But  what,  we  would  demand,  is  the  use  of  introducing  all 
this  modern  phraseology  ?  The  only  knowledge  which  our  fami- 
lies possess  of  sheiks  and  emirs,  and  viziers,  is  derived,  in  general, 
from  the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  we  feel  thoroughly 
convinced  that  such  a  perpetual  deviation  from  the  language  of 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  these  interesting  fables,  can  have 
no  other  tendency  than  that  of  leading  the  inexperienced  reader 
to  look  upon  the  personages  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  light  as  they 
look  upon  the  personages  of  these  fables.  We  are  sure,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  familiarity  thus  generated  will  only  be  a  familiarity 
that  breeds  contempt  for  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

But  these  are  blemishes  which  may  be  regarded   by  many  as 
but  of  small  importance, — as   affecting  merely  the    phraseology 
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of  the  work,  and  proofs  only  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  author.  We 
athnit  tliat  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  trivial  consc- 
(|uence ;  for  in  every  portion  of  this  history  which  relates  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  find  such  a  succession 
of  mis-statements  and  mis-representations  as  make  every  other 
kind  of  fault  to  dwindle  away  into  utter  insignificance.  Thus,  in 
the  innnediate  opening  of  his  work,  our  historian  asserts,  indirect 
contradiction  to  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  perpetual  deviations 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  purity  of  their  religious  creed  and 
services,  that  "  in  every  stage  of  society,  under  the  pastoral  tent  of 
Abraham,  and  in  the  sumptuous  temple  of  Solomon,  the  same  creed 
(the  worship  of  one  Almighty  Creator)  maintained  its  inviolable 
simplicity."  Yet,  with  the  most  glaring  and  unaccountable  want 
of  consistency,  the  very  next  sentence  contains  the  following  words : 

"  this  primary  distinction after  several  periods  of  almost  total 

aposlacu — revives  in  all  its  vigour."  Again,  we  are  told,  that  the 
separation  of  Abraham  from  his  father's  house  and  abode  "  is 
ascribed  to  the  express  command  of  God."  But  we  would  ask, 
once  for  all,  whether  language  so  dubious  as  this,  is  the  language 
which  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  conscientious  clergyman  ought  to 
use  when  speaking  of  the  Divine  directions  which  guided,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  movements  of  the  Patriarch.  This,  at  least, 
we  can  say,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  only  source  from 
which  any  decided  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  the  conduct  of 
Abraham,  and  that  it  is  not  in  such  doubtful  terms,  but  in  terms 
the  most  decided  and  unequivocal,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  speaks 
upon  the  subject.  It  declares  plainly  and  positively,  that  "  the 
Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  *  Get  thee  out  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  father's  house  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee  :'  "  and  it  adds, 
**  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him." 

But  it  is  a  piece  of  still  more  intolerable  presumption  in  our 
author  to  attribute  the  compliance  of  Abraham  with  the  directions 
of  the  Almighty,  to  the  worldly  and  unworthy  principles  of  an 
ambitious  mind.  "  The  friend  of  God,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  in- 
cited to  his  departure  into  Canaan  by  a  direct  promise,  the  most 
splendid  which  could  be  oft'ered  to  the  ambition  of  the  head  of  a 

nomadic  tribe His  seed  was  to  become  hereafter  a   great 

nation."  St.  Paul  had  read  and  studied  the  same  narrative  of 
Moses,  from  which  the  Bampton  Lecturer  has  deduced  his  con- 
clusion. Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  see 
what  are  the  inferences  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  draw. 
He  says,  "  hy  faith  Abraham,  when  he'  was  called  to  go  out  into 
a  place  which  he  should   afterwards  receive  for   an  inheritance, 

obeyed ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went For 

he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
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maker  is  God,"  Here,  then,  the  two  parties  join  issue.  What 
the  Bampton  Lecturer  ascribes  to  an  earthly  ambition,  that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  the  inspired  Apostle  attributes  to  a 
Divine  faith,  one  of  the  first  graces  in  the  character  of  a  saint. 
The  Bampton  Lecturer  insinuates  that  Abraham  was  tempted  by 
the  hope  of  being  the  founder  of  some  great  nation.  The  Apos- 
tle declares  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  a  city  whose  maker 
is  God.  The  difference  between  these  two  views  of  the  motives 
of  the  Patriarch  is  marked  and  strong.  The  one  exalts,  the  other 
degrades  him  in  the  eyes  of  men.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
to  which  the  prefeience  is  due,  and  in  whose  representation  the 
most  respect  for  God  and  for  the  Scriptures  of  God  is  to  be 
found. 

When  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  Sarai  described  her- 
self as  only  his  sister  and  not  also  as  his  wife,  "  Sarai,"  we  are 
told,  *'  was  seized  and  transfened  into  the  harem  of  the  sovereign." 
"  In  a  short  time,"  it  is  added,  "  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  the 
royal  family.  The  king,  having  discovered  the  relationship  be- 
tween Abram  and  Sarai,  attributed  the  visitation  to  the  God  of 
the  Stranger,  who  thus  revenged  the  breach  of  hospitality."  Place 
beside  this  the  account  of  the  same  transaction  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  then  observe  the  remarkable  contrast  between  them. 
"  The  Lord,"  it  is  there  said,  "  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house 
with  great  plagues."  It  is  not,  therefore,  Pharaoh  who  merely 
"  attributes  the  visitation  to  the  God  of  the  Stranger,'^  for  that  he 
might  have  done  in  the  error  of  superstitious  ignorance :  but 
it  is  Moses  who  expressly  declares  that  it  originated  from  the 
great  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  "  Pharaoh,"  proceeds  the 
narrative  in  Genesis,  "  called  Abram,  and  said,  '  What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done  unto  me?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she 
was  thy  wife?  why  saidst  thou  she  is  my  sister?  so  I  might 
have  taken  her  to  my  wife."  Now  what  fair  or  solid  foundation, 
we  would  ask,  is  there  to  be  found  in  this  statement,  for  the  com- 
ment of  our  Family  Historian  of  the  Jews.  He  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Pharaoh,  after  he  had  discovered  the  relationship  be- 
tween Abram  and  Sarai,  attributed  the  plagues  to  Abram's  God. 
Moses  rather  implies  that  Pharaoh,  being  ^Vsf  of  all  convinced 
that  the  plagues  sprung  from  Abram's  God,  afterwards  sought 
out  and  discovered  the  relationship  and  the  injury  he  had  done 
Abram,  and  so  inferred  that  this  injury  was  the  special  cause  of 
the  visitation.  The  Family  Historian  asserts  that  Pharaoh  deemed 
the  stranger's  God  to  have  "revenged  his  breach  of  hospitality." 
Pharaoh,  himself,  almost  asserts  that  he  deemed  his  sufferings  to 
have  been  graciously  intended  to  keep  him  back  from  the  moral 
guilt  of  taking  another  man's  wife.     The  writer  who  could  thus 
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niisappri'luMid   or  pervert  the  plniii   drift  of  tlie  Mosaic  account 
imi^l  1)1-  miserably  unlit  to  enter  upon  tlie  task,  he  has  assumed. 

'I'he  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot  is  said  by  our  author  to 
have  been  dictated  by  "  the  chieftains  dreading  lest  the  native 
clans  should  take  advantage  of  their  divisions  and  expel  and 
plunder  both."  Here  we  have  another  assumption  altogether  un- 
authorized by  the  Mosaic  narrative.  In  Genesis,  the  words  of 
Abram  to  Lot  are  simply  these  :  "  Let  there  be  no  strife  I  pray 
thee  between  me  and  thee  ;  . .  .  .for  loe  be  brethren.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee?  Separate  thyself  I  pray  thee  from  me." 
It  was  affection,  therefore,  and  not  apprehension;  it  was  a  holy  de- 
sire of  peace  between  themselves,  and  not  a  politic  dread  of  war 
with  the  native  clans  which  prompted  the  kind  expostulation  of 
Abraham.  No  doubt,  it  is  said  in  the  same  passage,  that"  the 
Canaanite  and  Perizzite  dwelled  there  in  the  land."  But  that  is 
said,  not  with  any  allusion  to  the  danger  which  their  neighbour- 
hood entailed,  but  to  point  out  the  reason  why  "  so  large  a  land 
was  not  able  to  bear  both  Lot  and  Abraham  that  thev  miuiht  dwell 
together."  It  was  because  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite,  dwelling 
then  in  the  land,  occupied  so  large  a  space,  that  what  remained 
untenanted  and  unclaimed  was  not  enough  for  the  families  and 
flocks  of  the  two  descendants  of  Terah.  Indeed,  had  fear  been 
the  motive  operating  upon  their  minds,  their  policy  would  have 
been  not  to  separate,  but  to  agree  and  continue  united,  lest  by 
their  separation  they  might  become  an  easier  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. 

Of  all  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  has  wrought  in  his  righte- 
ous wrath  against  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  men,  the  Deluge 
of  Noah,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  the 
most  awful  and  mysterious.  Impressed  with  the  power  of  God, 
the  Prophet  Moses  has  spoken  with  a  discreet  and  sober  reve- 
rence and  brevity  upon  both.  Upon  the  latter  he  merely  says 
enough  to  mark  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  and  refer  the  ruin  to  the 
immediate  and  direct  interposition  of  heaven.  The  physical 
causes  which  the  Almighty  called  into  operation  to  fulfil  his  pur- 
poses, Moses  presumes  not  to  scan.  "  The  Lord,"  he  says, 
"  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  fire  and  brimstone 
from  the  Lord  out  of  Heaven  ;  and  he  overthrew  their  cities,  and 
all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  that  which 

grew  upon  the  ground And  lo !  the  smoke  of  the  country 

went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  prophet  and  founder 
of  the  Church  of  Israel  says  this,  and  he  says  no  more.  But  the 
minister,  and,  as  we  strongly  suspect,  the  poet  of  the  Church  of 
England,  disdains  the  trammels  imposed  on  every  "  strictly  histo- 
rical" writer,  by  the  silence  of  the  only  authority  upon  which  he 
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can  safely  rest,  and  inspired  by  the  "  fine  phrenzy"  of  an  inventive 
imagination,  launciies  forth  into  the  following,  not  conjectures 
(for  then  we  might  have  borne  it)  but  positive  and  unlimited  as- 
sertions with  regard  to  "  the  physical  agency  by  which  Divine 
Providence"  (not  might  have,  but  actually)  "  brought  about  this 
memorable  destruction."  He  thus  relates  the  thing,  and  relates 
it  as  a  fact. 

"  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and  undermined  with  veins  of 
bitumen  and  sulphur.  These  inflammable  substances,  set  on  fire  by 
lightning,  caused  a  tremendous  convulsion ;  the  water-courses,  both  the 
river  and  the  canals,  by  which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated,  burst 
their  banks ;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  perhaps  built  from  the 
combustible  materials  of  the  soil,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery 
inundation ;  and  the  whole  valley  ....  became  a  dead  and  foetid  lake." 

Who   art  thou,  O  man,  who  hast  thus  dared  to  lay  bare  the 
works  of  the   Almighty  arm,  and  delineate  with   such  easy  fa- 
miliarity   the    acts    of   Him,   whose    thoughts     are    not   as    thy 
thoughts,  and  whose  ways  are  not  as  thy  ways?     Was  thy  spirit 
present  with  the  spirit  of  the  wife  of  Lot,  when  she  looked  back 
upon  the  scene  of  these  operations  of  God's  vengeance,  and  pe- 
rished for  her  presumption  ?     We  care  not  what  foundation  the 
writer   may  have  for  such  bold  descriptions,  nor  how  he  may 
attempt  to  overwhelm    us  with  the  learning  of  RosenmuUer  or 
Michaelis.     Sure  we  are,  that,  though  a  thousand  Germans  were 
on  his  side,  his  boasting  that  the  "  object  of  his  work  is  strictly 
historical,"  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  support  to  rest  upon.     Moses 
is  the  only  authentic  source  of  a  "  strictly  historical"  delineation 
of  this  awful  miracle,  and   Moses  has  said  nothing  which  could 
justify  such  a  view.     The  utmost  to  which  the  narrative  of  God's 
prophet  extends,  is  to  inform  us  that  the  cities  were  overthrown 
by  the  fire  which  God  rained  down  from  Heaven.    When  we  find 
a  theory  thus  exalted  into  a  fact,  our  opinion  of  the  writer's  good 
sense  sinks  immeasurably  low. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

"  Lot,"  says  our  Family  Historian,  "  warned  of  the  impending  ruin, 
fled  with  his  daughters.  His  wife,  lingering  behind,  was  suffocated  with 
the  sulphurous  vapours,  and  her  body  encrusted  with  the  saline  particles 
which  filled  the  atmosphere." 

The  natural  inference  from  this  representation  is,  that  the  wife 
of  Lot,  having  ignorantlyor  imprudently  loitered  on  the  road,  was 
unhappily  overtaken  by  the  fiery  inundation  and  perished,  another 
instance  of  the  indiscriminate  ruin  which  is  brought  on  mankind 
bv  natural  calamities.     The  statement  of  Moses  leads  to  a  to- 
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tally  (litierent  interencc.  Moses  tells  us,  that  the  'Lord  coni- 
inaucleil  Lot  neither  to  look  behind  iiim  nor  to  stay  in  all  the 
plain,  but  to  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  he  should  be  consumed." 
I  lis  wife,  however,  "  looked  back  from  behind  him  and  became 
a  pillar  of  salt."  The  prophet  and  the  author  under  our  review 
are  thus  opposed  to  each  other.  First,  our  author  is  altogether 
silent  upon  the  Divine  command,  and  leaves  us  to  consider  that 
death  as  a  misfortune,  which  Moses  leads  us  almost  inevitably  to 
regaril  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  positive  disobedience  to  God. 
Moses,  again,  says  that  two  things  were  enjoined  upon  Lot,  the 
first  was,  not  to  look  back,  the  second,  not  to  stay  or  linger  in  the 
plain.  Moses  also  says,  that  it  was  because  she  did  the  iirst  that 
Lot's  wife  became  a  pillar  of  salt.  Our  author  very  kindly  cor- 
rects his  narrative,  and  tells  us  that  she  did  the  second,  and  was 
suffocated.  This,  no  doubt,  he  considers  as  a  much  more  natural 
interpretation  of  the  miracle.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  is  more 
natural  than  true,  and  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  logic  which 
would  justify  us  in  leaning  upon  the  broken  reed  of  a  Bampton 
Lecturer,  in  preference  to  the  rod  of  Moses. 

A  ludicrous  instance  of  absurdity  arises  from  the  conjectural 
spirit  of  our  author  in  his  account  of  Ishmael.  "  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,"  he  says,  "  were  sent  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  in  some 
of  the  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  districts  which  lay  around." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  page,  that  these  unoccu- 
pied districts  were  occupied  by  hordes  of  Arabs,  "  some  of  whom 
Ishmael  either  joined,  or  maintained  himself  in  independence  by 
his  bow,  until  he  married."  As  yet,  therefore,  he  had  no  children; 
yet  the  very  next  sentence  declares  that  these  Arabs,  whom  Ish- 
mael might  have  joined,  "  trace  their  descent  to  this  outcast  son 
of  Abraham."  So  much  for  the  spirit  of  hypothesis,  which  has 
thus  led  this  writer  inadvertently  to  assert,  in  words  at  least,  that 
Ishmael  found  tenants  in  an  unoccupied  land,  and  that  those 
tenants  were  his  own  descendants,  who  dwelt  there  before  they 
were  born  ! 

Faults  like  these  are  merely  ridiculous,  and  never  would  we 
have  noticed  them  at  all  had  not  errors  of  a  deeper  dye  made  it 
desirable,  to  show  the  true  character  of  this  work,  and  to  warn 
our  readers  against  its  poison,  which  we  proceed,  once  more,  with 
grief  and  indignation  to  detect.  Yet  before  we  resume  this  un- 
welcome  but  necessary  task,  we  must  say,  and  we  say  it  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham we  see  little  to  condemn,  and  a  good  deal  that  we  can  con- 
scientiously praise.  We  were  more  particularly  pleased  with  the 
decided  tone  in  which  the  act  of  Abraham  in  offering  up  Isaac, 
is  desoibed  as  "  a  simple   act  of  unhesitating  obedience  to  the 
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Divine  command  ;  the  last  proof  of  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  cer- 
tain accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promises."  The  author  adds, 
and  adds  most  truly- — 

"  Still,  while  the  great  example  of  primitive  piety  appears  no  less 
willing  to  offer  the  most  precious  victim  on  the  altar  of  his  God,  than 
the  idolaters  around  him,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  maintains  his  benign 
and  beneficent  character.  After  everything  is  prepared,  the  wood  of  the 
altar  laid,  even  the  sacrificial  knife  uplifted,  the  arm  of  the  father  is 
arrested;  a  single  ram,  entangled  by  his  horns  in  a  thicket,  is  substi- 
tuted, and  Abraham  called  the  name  of  the  place  Jehovah  Jireh,  the 
Lord  will  provide.  Near  this  same  spot,  eighteen  centuries  after,  Jesus 
Christ  was  offered,  the  victim,  as  the  Christian  world  has  almost  univer- 
sally believed,  provided  by  the  Lord — inexplicable,  if  undesigned,  coin- 
cidence !  This  last  trial  of  his  faith  thus  passed,  the  promise  of  the 
divine  blessing  was  renewed  to  Abraham  in  still  more  express  and  vivid 
terms.  His  seed  were  to  be  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea  shore ;  their  enemies  were  to  fall  before  them  ;  and 
the  whole  world  was  to  receive  some  remote  and  mysterious  blessing 
through  the  channel  of  this  favoured  race." — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

There  is  truth  and  spirit  also  in  the  concluding  remarks  on 
Abraham — 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  their  great  ancestor,  preserved  in  the  national 
records  of  the  Jewish  people,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  historic 
truth,  when  compared  with  the  mythic  or  poetic  traditions  of  almost  all 
other  countries.  The  genealogies  of  most  nations,  particularly  the  east- 
ern, are  lost  among  their  gods;  it  is  impossible  to  define  where  fable 
ceases,  and  history  begins;  and  the  earlier  we  ascend  the  more  indistinct 
and  marvellous  the  narrative.  In  the  Hebrew  recoid  it  is  precisely  the 
converse,  God  and  man  are  separated  by  a  wide  and  impassable  interval — 
Abraham  is  the  Emir  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  migrating  from  place  to  place, 
his  stations  marked  with  geographical  accuracy,  and  with  a  picturesque 
simplicity  of  local  description  ;  here  he  pitches  his  tent  by  some  old  and 
celebrated  tree,  there  on  the  brink  of  a  well-known  fountain.  He  is  in 
no  respect  superior  to  his  age  or  country,  excepting  in  the  sublime  purity 
of  his  religion.  He  is  neither  demi-god  nor  mighty  conqueror,  nor  even 
sage,  nor  inventor  of  useful  arts.  His  distinction  is  the  worship  of  One 
Great  God,  and  the  intercourse  which  he- is  permitted  to  hold  with  this 
mysterious  Being.  This  is  the  great  patrimonial  glory  which  he  be- 
queathed to  his  descendants;  their  title  to  be  considered  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Almighty,  was  their  inalienable  hereditary  possession. 
This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  history,  the  basis  of  their  political  institu- 
tions, the  vital  principle  of  their  national  character." — vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

But  alas  how  few  and  far  between  are  these  brighter  spots, 
these  more  scriptural  views  of  the  patriarchal  history  !  No  sooner 
do  we  come  to  Jacob,  than  we  are  irritated  by  finding  him  styled 
not  only  the  subtle,  which  the  sacred  writer  allows,  but  the  "  un- 
scrupulous" Jacob,  which  is  expressly  contradicted  in   Genesis. 
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In  Genesis  it  is  most  carefully  proclaimed  that  Jacob  had  his 
sciuj)les  with  regard  to  supplanting  ]'>sau  in  the  blessing,  but 
that  those  scruples  were  overruled  by  his  mother.  But  this  is  of 
very  little  consequence  when  compared  with  the  thorough  viola- 
tion of  all  historical  fidelity  with  which  the  wrestling  of  Jacob 
With  the  Angel  is  recounted.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
represents  the  whole  transaction  as  a  fact.  The  author  of  the 
Family  History  of  the  Jews,  misrepresents  it  as  "  a  symbolic 
vision."  The  Proj)het  asserts  that  "  there  wrestled  a  man  with 
Jacol)  until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  Our  Christian  clergyman 
renders  doubtful  the  Prophet's  assertion,  by  stating  that  Jacob 
"  supposed  himself  wrestling  with  a  mysterious  being."  Moses 
confirms  the  reality  of  the  whole  by  adding,  that  "  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of 
joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him."  But  this  man  a/together  omits 
not  only  to  produce,  but  even  to  allude  to  that  statement  in  the 
sacred  narration,  although  (we  will  not  say  because)  it  was  in  a 
direct  and  irreconcileable  contradiction  to  his  own  visionary  notion 
of  the  scene.  Was  it  ignorance,  was  it  forgetfulness,  or  was  it 
w  ilfulness,  which  made  him  thus  bolster  up  his  unauthorized  con- 
jectures by  withholding  the  very  circumstance  which  overturns 
them  ;  We  know  not  which  it  was.  But  we  know  that  whatever 
it  was,  it  proves  him  to  be  totally  unfit  to  write  the  history  of 
God's  people,  and  his  work  to  be  utterly  unsafe  for  any  sincere 
believer  to  lead. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  first  book  of  this  History 
of  the  Jews,  by  guarding  against  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  what  the  writer  says  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  That  record  he  considers  to  have  been 
derived  "  from  cotemporary"  (authentic)  "  traditions" — and  he 
adds  no  more.  If  by  this  brevity  he  means  to  deny  every  idea 
of  inspiration  in  the  author,  we  strongly  protest  against  his  views. 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  it,  we  think  he  has  very  imperfectly 
expressed  his  meaning. 

The  wonderful  revolutions  of  Joseph's  life,  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  the  final  and  triumphant  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  house  of  bondage,  these  constitute  an  important  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  it  becomes  all  to  treat  with  reverential 
caution  and  care.  With  how  little  our  present  author  has  treated 
it,  it  will  now  be  our  painful  duty  to  show. 

To  his  account  of  Joseph  then  we  object,  that  whilst  he  styles 
him,  with  affected  familiarity,  "  the  Vizier"  and  "  Interpreter  of 
the  royal  dreams,"  he  never  once  hints  at  his  deriving  his  skill  in 
interpretations  from  a  Divine  source.  In  a  word,  this  Christian 
writer  displays  less  reverence  and  less  correctness  of  thought  than 
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even  the  heathen  Pliaraoh :  for  "  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants, 
can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  ot" 
God  is?  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  God  hath  showed  thee 
all  this." 

But  we  hasten  over  several  other  doubtful  or  improper  passages 
to  develope  what  we  consider  to  be  this  author's  entire  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  and  proceedings  of  Moses.  For  who 
but  this  writer  would  have  ventured,  unless  he  were  a  sceptic,  to 
have  spoken  of  the  divinely  commissioned  Moses  as  the  "  Jewish 
Patriot,"  or  of  the  meekest  of  men  as  "  the  inexorable  antagonist" 
of  Pharaoh?  Who  but  he  would  have  uttered  the  supposition, 
that  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  "  an  unformed  notion  of  de- 
livering his  countrymen  from  their  bondage  was  already  brooding 
in  the  mind  of  Moses;"  or  have  hinted  that  "  his  ambitious 
hopes"  were  then  crushed  by  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen;  or 
have  talked  of"  a  direct  commission  from  God,  and  a  power  of 
working  preternatural  ivouders"  (not  miracles)  as  the  "  means  of 
success  on  ivhich  Moses  calculated?"  Did  he  calculate  weakly 
or  untruly  on  these  means  ?  We  believe  that  he  did  not,  and  we 
trust  this  Bampton  Lecturer  believes  the  same;  but  never  was 
any  fact  narrated  by  a  believer  in  a  manner  so  fatally  formed  to 
mislead  men  into  doubt,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  "  direct  com- 
mission from  God"  to  Moses  is  narrated  by  this  historian.  He 
first  recounts  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Moses  in  the  burnhig 
bush,  and  the  particulars  of  the  Divine  communication  there  made 
to  him,  and  then  adds,  "  Such  was  his  (Moses's)  relation  before 
the  elders  of  his  people."  This  is  suspicious.  What  follows  is 
still  more  so.  "  Aaron,  his  brother,  who  had  gone  forth  by  Divine 
authority,  as  he  declared,  to  meet  him,  enters  boldly  into  the 
design."  We  say  that  this  is  just  the  language,  which  one  who 
wished  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  relation  of  Moses 
and  the  declaration  of  Aaron,  would  naturally  have  used.  What 
then  must  be  its  impression  upon  the  young  reader's  mind — if 
not  a  conviction  either  that  our  author  did  not  believe,  or  did  not 
desire  others  to  accept  the  story  with  unhesitating  faith  ?  The 
bottom  of  the  same  page  would  still  further  confirm  the  idea, 
for  it  is  there  stated  that  Pharaoh  rejected  "  the  presumptuous 
interference  of  these  seZ/'-constituted  authorities."  Is  that  the 
term  which  one  who  would  uphold  with  all  his  might  the  Divine 
legation  of  Moses  ought  to  use;  or  can  such  language  be  safely 
sent  into  the  bosom  of  our  families  ?  Undoubtedly  not:  and  if  he 
thinks  it  may,  the  Family  Historian  is  egregiously  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  is  operated  upon  by  words. 

We  cannot  describe   this   writer's   account  of  the   Plagues  of 
Egypt  in  terms  more  accurate  than  those  in  which  he  himself  has 
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s|M)kon  of  a  passngc  of  Joscplnis, — that  it  is  vritlon  "  in  his 
uoist  spirit  ot  coinproniiso."  Tor  nothing  can  well  be  more  dis- 
gusting than  our  author's  irreverence,  or  more  dangerous  than  the 
affected  candour  of  his  reasoning,  and  his  continued  cft'orts  to 
soften  down  the  miraculous  into  the  extraordinary.  It  is  thus 
that  he  opens  his  relation  of  the  contest  between  the  magicians 
and  Moses — "  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  which  was  instanta- 
neously transformed  into  a  serpent.  The  magicians  performed 
the  same  feat.  The  dexterous  tricks  which  the  Eastern  and  Afri- 
»'an  jugglers  play  with  serpents,  will  easily  account  for  this  with- 
out  any  supernatural    assistance But  Aaion's   serpent 

swallowed  up  the  rest — a  circumstance,  however  extraordinary, 
yet  not  likely  to  work  conviction  upon  a  people  familiar  with  such 
J'eafs,  which  they  ascribed  to  magic."  Why,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
word  miracle,  which  our  pious  Translators  of  the  Bible  have  dis- 
tinctly applied  to  this  act  of  Aaron,  and  absolutely  put  into  the 
mouth  of  God  himself  when  speaking  of  it,  been  so  sedulously 
avoided  bv  oui"  author?  Why  has  he  desecrated  the  whole  trans- 
action by  the  disrespectful  title  of  a  feat,  and  brought  it  into  an 
odious  and  unholy  comparison  with  the  "  dexterous  tricks  of  jug- 
glers r"  But  above  all,  we  ask  how  he  could,  with  the  slightest 
appearance  of  reason,  assert  that  when  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up 
the  serpents  of  the  magicians,  "  the  circumstance  was  not  likely 
to  produce  conviction?" — who  told  him  that  the  Egyptians  were 
"  familiar  with  such  feats,"  or  authorized  him  to  designate  it  as 
an  "  extraordinary,"  rather  than  a  supernatural  event?  It  is  an 
absolute  libel  on  the  Scriptures  to  talk  thus;  they  represent  to  us 
that  God  wrought  this  wonder,  among  many  others,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  the  Lord.  This  presumptuous  writer  has  not  trem- 
bled to  assert  that  the  Lord  God  of  all  wisdom  and  truth  eitlier 
miscalculated  the  effect,  or  deluded  his  Prophet  by  leading  him 
to  the  performance  of  aj'eat  which  was  "  not  likely  to  work  con- 
viction" upon  those  whom  it  was  professedly  intended  to  convince. 
This  is  bad  enough;  but  there  is  still  greater  obliquity,  either 
of  faith  or  understanding,  in  the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
Plague  of  Frogs.  After  asserting  the  undoubted  possibility  that 
"  the  corrupted  waters  might  quicken  the  birth  of  these  crea- 
tures," and  so  leading  us  to  conclude  that  the  Plague  might,  after 
all,  be  natural, — he  adds,  that  "  the  sudden  cessation  of  this  mis- 
chief, at  the  prayer  of  Moses,  is  by  far  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  ti)e  transaction;"  but  he  still  abstains  from  distinctly  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  miraculous.  Nay,  if  he  indeed  considered  it 
to  be  miraculous,  we  can  scarce  conceive  how  he  could  possibly 
have  concluded  this  statement,  by  declaring  that  "  thus  far  the 
contest  had  been  continued  without  manifest  advantage  on  either 
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side."  Aaron's  serpent  had  proved  the  superiority  of  his  power 
by  swallowing  up  the  rest.  Pharaoh  had  said  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron,  "  Intreat  the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  the  frogs  from 

me,  and  I  will  let  the  people  go And  Moses  cried  unto 

the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses,  and 
the  frogs  died."  And  yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  hitherto  "  there 
had  been  no  manifest  advantage  on  either  side!"  Even  a  Deist 
could  not  have  ventured  to  deny  the  superiority  of  Moses,  how- 
ever he  might  have  denied  the  Divine  agency  to  which  it  is  in  Ge- 
nesis referred.  Even  Pharaoh  would  have  resisted  the  bad  logic 
of  such  a  conclusion,  until  a  brief  respite  from  suffering  had 
induced  him  to  quench  the  pious  impression,  and  harden  his  heart. 
But  we  can  trace,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  the  fatal  origin  of  our 
author's  folly.  Writers  of  all  ages,  he  says,  have  examined  the 
narrative  of  Moses,  and  "  according  to  the  bias  of  their  minds, 
have  acknowledged  or  denied  the  miraculous  agency,  increased  or 
diminished  its  extent."  By  the  lucubrations  of  these  authors, 
either  the  head  of  ourBampton  Lecturer  has  been  bewildered,  or 
his  heart  beguiled,  and  unlearned  or  unstable,  the  melancholy 
weakness  of  his  understanding,  or  the  fluctuating  uncertainty  of 
his  faith  has  led  him  to  desert  the  character  of  a  "  strictly  histori- 
cal" writer;  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  Moses  himself,  he  has 
sometimes  most  shamefully  denied,  and,  at  others,  as  shamefully 
diminished  the  extent  of  his  miraculous  powers.  As  a  parting 
proof  of  this  accusation,  we  will  quote  our  author's  narrative  of 
two  signal  miracles.  When  manna  and  quails  were  provided  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  hungering  and  murmuring  Israelites,  our 
historian  tells  us,  that  '*  Moses  promised  an  immediate  and  plen- 
tiful supply."  That  he  did  so  at  the  special  direction  of  the 
Lord  himself,  and  at  a  time  when  God  made  a  public  manifesta- 
tion of  his  glory  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  is  never 
mentioned.  *'  Moses,"  we  are  again  informed  by  our  historian, 
"  struck  the  rock,  and  water  flowed  forth."  This  is  his  whole 
account  of  the  miraculous  production  of  water  to  assuage  the  thirst 
of  the  Israelites.  With  what  Moses  smote  the  rock,  or  why  he 
thought  of  smiting  it  at  all,  we  are  left  to  conjecture;  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  water  coming  forth,  is  left  a  profound  mystery.  That 
God's  command  and  promise  were  the  moving  and  instrumental 
cause  of  the  action  and  success  of  Moses  in  smiting  the  rock,  is 
never  once  hinted.  Now,  certainly  we  are  not  harsh  or  unjust  in 
maintaining,  that  if  our  author  had  really  intended  to  banish  from 
his  own  and  his  reader's  mind  the  idea  of  any  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  he  could  not  more  eft'ectually  have  secured  his  end,  than 
by  such  silence  and  such  omission  of  the  most  important  particu- 
lars of  these  transactions.      And  what  excuse  will  he  urge  for  his 
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iiu':i;::;re  luii  ratlve  ?  Perliaps  he  will  repeat  the  apology  contained 
ill  the  Preface  to  his  thiid  volume,  and  tell  us,  "  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  ra[)itlity  of  the  narrative,  which  his  limits  rendered 
necessary,  he  has  described  too  briefly,  and,  in  consequence,  im- 
perfectly developed  the  circumstances  of  the  transactions."  VV^e 
answer,  unhesitalinnly,  that  this  is  no  apology  at  all,  even  if  true, 
because,  as  a  faitiiful  historian  and  a  sincere  believer,  he  was 
bound,  at  all  risks,  to  make  prominent  in  his  narrative  the  hading 
feature  of  the  Mosaic  history,  the  continued  and  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  the  Divine  Being  in  all  the  affairs,  and  niore 
especially  in  the  deliverance  and  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  We 
tell  iiim  also  that  his  apology  is  not  true.  Instead  of  sacrificing 
even  important  circumstances  in  order  to  preserve  his  allotted 
limits,  he  has  often  idly  wandered  forth,  and  wasted  whole  pages 
in  detailing  what  was  perfectly  unnecessary,  the  silly  ailditions  of 
Josephus,  and  the  absurd  reveries  of  the  Rabbins. 

The  enactments  and  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  a  subject 
of  far  too  extensive  and  serious  a  nature  for  us  to  enter  upon  in 
the  brief  limits  of  a  review.  Besides,  it  is  our  object  rather  to 
enable  the  reader  who  is  not  deeply  imbued  with  theological 
learning,  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  dangers  and  follies  and 
unfaithfulness  of  this  History  of  the  Jews  for  himself,  than  to 
enter  into  any  deep  disquisitions  upon  the  controverted  question, 
how'  far  the  Lord  permitted  the  Israelites  to  follow  the  usages  of 
surrounding  countries,  and  in  what  instances  and  for  what  reasons 
he  ordained  a  scries  of  observances  and  statutes  of  an  opposite 
tendency  and  character.  Our  remarks,  therefore,  on  the  third 
book  of  our  author's  work  will  be  very  brief.  Now  it  Is  really  a 
most  silly  piece  of  affectation  in  him  to  talk  of  the  "  diet,"  the 
"  rude  convention  of  estates,"  and  the  "  provincial  parliaments" 
of  the  Jew s ;  but  it  is  more  than  silly  to  dwell  with  such  appa- 
rent satisfaction  and  perpetual  repetition  upon  what  he  is  pleased 
to  term  their  "  sanguinary  and  relentless  conduct,"  their  "  mer- 
ciless violence,"  and  their  "  long  and  dreadful  career  of  bloodshed 
and  massacre."  Unqualified  as  these  expressions  generally  are, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  vindication  of  the  Divine  authority 
which  enforced  that  line  of  conduct  the  Israelites  were  to  pursue, 
they  are  only  calculated  to  raise  such  a  prejudice  in  the  unlearned 
and  youthful  reader's  mind  against  the  whole  history  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Canaan,  as  no  subsequent  reasoning  would  ever  be  able 
to  subdue.  But  it  is  absolutely  unjust  to  say  that  the  invasion  of 
Canaan  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  an  "  ambitious  invasion;" 
or  that,  by  the  Law,  "  their  ambition  was  inflamed;  military  habits 
formed;  the  love  of  restless  enterprise  fostered;  the  habit  of  sub- 
sisting upon   plunder  encouraged."      So  far,  indeed,  does   this 
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anxiety  to  execrate  the  Jews  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  Canaanites 
extend,  tliat  it  has  betrayed  him  into  a  sentence  which  is  absolute 
nonsense.  "  The  \var,"  he  says,  "  in  which  the  Hebrew  tribes 
were  embarked,  was  stripped  of  none  of  its  customary  horrors 
and  atrocities;  nor  was  it  till  these  savage  and  unrelenting  pas- 
sions had  fulfilled  their  task,  that  the  influence  of  their  milder  in- 
stitutions was  to  soften  and  humanize  the  national  character." 
What  passions  does  the  writer  refer  to?  He  has  mentioned  none. 
The  only  things  lie  has  mentioned  are  "  the  horrors  and  atrocities" 
of  war.  But  these,  are  results  of  passions  not  the  very  passions 
themselves?  and  so  the  whole  passage,  in  its  present  state,  be- 
comes absurd.  We  say  in  its  present  state,  because  we  conceive 
ihat  the  author  will  tell  us  that  he  meant  to  write  "  tlteir  passions," 
and  this,  in  fact,  reveals  to  us  his  whole  theory  with  regard  to  the 
Canaanitish  wars.  His  theory  is  this: — that  the  extirpation  of 
the  Canaanites,  instead  of  being  positively  enjoined  upon  the  Jews 
auider  pain  of  the  severest  penalties,  was  prompted  and  executed 
by  the  cruelty  of  their  national  character,  and  the  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  state  of  society  at  the  time.  For  he  distinctly  affirms 
in  his  apologetical  Preface,  that  "  the  seeming  (mark  the  sceptical 
term  I)  authorisation  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  acts,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  Hebrew  annals,  resolves  itself  into  no  more 
than  this — that  the  Deity  did  not  yet  think  it  time  to  correct  the 
savage,  I  will  add,  unchristian  spirit,  inseparable  from  that  period 
of  the  social  state."  We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  not  only  irreconcileable  both  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  innumerable  passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  but 
also  to  several  strong  representations  in  the  pages  of  our  author 
himself.  But  unhappily  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  those 
who  shrink  from  the  fair  statement  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  set  down 
plainly  in  Scripture,  fall  gradually  into  the  most  miserable  incon- 
sistencies, and  are  tossed  about  on  a  sea  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
whose  natural  tendency  is  towards  an  utter  renunciation  of  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings. 

After  what  he  has  already  seen,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
})rised  to  find  the  scape-goat,  described  as  "  sent  into  the  desert 
to  Azazel,  the  spirit  of  evil."  Of  Azazel  the  book  of  Leviticus 
says  nothing,  and  we  can  see  neither  the  use  nor  the  propriety  of 
introducing  his  name,  unless  it  be  the  author's  wish  to  insinuate 
that  the  scape-goat  was  intended  rather  to  placate  the  spirit  and 
author  of  evil,  than  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  Giver  of  good. 
But  this  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  after  all  to  suppose,  shocked 
though  we  have  been  by  his  irreverence  in  denommating  the  Al- 
mighty "  the  feudal  Lord"  of  the  Israelites,  and  his  almost  blas- 
phemy in  speaking  of  Mount  Sinai  as  having  been  "  haunted  by 
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the  presence  of  their  (ioil!" — as  it"  the  Lord  were  one  among 
niaiiv  (Jods,  and  not  the  only  Lord  of  All,  and  as  if  His  presence 
conld  be  compared,  without  impiety,  to  the  fancied  appearance 
of  some  ghost,  whose  only  existence  is  in  the  disturbed  brain  of 
superstitious  fear. 

No  sooner  do  we  pass  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  the  so- 
jt)urning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  than  we  are  again 
assailed  with  these  efforts  to  keep  out  of  sigiit  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  the  Deity,  and  those  ignorant  and  insidious  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  sacred  narrative  of  which  we  have  all  along  com- 
j)lained,   anil  which  argue   a  carelessness,  or  a  wilfulness,  both 
equally  inexcusable.     Thus  the  Bible  positively  asserts,  that  when 
at  'I'aberah  "  the  people  complained,  it  displeased  the  Lord :  and 
the  Lord  heard  it;  and  his  anger  was  kindled  ;  and  the  hre  of  the 
Lord  burnt  among  them."     J3ut  our  author  kindly  corrects  the 
positiveness  of  the  assertion,  and  renders  it  dubious,  by  telling  us 
only  that  the  tire  "  was  ascribed  unto  the  Lord."      He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  afford  the  aid  of  his  superior  wisdom  to  the  writer  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  presenting  us  with  a  reason  for  a  most  important 
transaction,  which  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  assigned 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers.     Moses  there  tells  us,  that  feeling  the 
burden  of  the  people  too  heavy  for  his  single  strength,  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  gather  seventy  elders,  and  to  bring  them  into 
tiie  tabernacle,  and  that  there  God  himself  would,  and  did  take 
of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  Moses,  and  put  it  upon  those  elders, 
that  they  might   "  bear  the  burden  of  the  people"  with  Moses, 
and  that  he  should  not  "  bear  it"  himself  "  alone."     The  family 
historian  of  the  Jews  begs  leave  to  remind  you,  that  "  a  permanent 
council   of  seventy  elders   was   appointed,"  (whether  by  God  or 
man  he  does  not  presume  to  decide)  not  to  relieve  and  spare  the 
fatigues,  but  "  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  leader"  Moses. 
We  also  presume  that  the  Christian  reader  has  hitherto  imagined 
that,  as  Moses  asserts,  when  Eldad  and  Medad  "  prophesied  in 
the   camp,  the   Spirit   had  really  rested   upon   them,"  and  that 
their  prophesying  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  influence  under  which  they  spoke.     No  such 
thing.      According  to  this  Bampton  Lecturer,  "  Eldad  and  Me- 
dad, of  their  own  accord,  began  to  piophesy ;"  and  to  prophesy  is 
merely  "  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  or  to  testify  religious  zeal 
by  some  peculiar  and  enthusiastic   language,"     Not  only,  how- 
ever, according  to  our  Bampton  Lecturer,  is  the  nature  of  facts 
erroneously  interpreted  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  the  facts  them- 
selves are,  in   his  opinion,  erroneously  stated.     David,  indeed, 
tells  us,  that  "  Phinehas  rose  up  and  executed  judgment,  and  so 
the  plague  was  staj/ed."     The  Book  of  Numbers  says  the  same. 
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"  Pliinehas  took  a  javelin and  thrust  them  through.     So  the 

plague  was  stayed  from  the  children  of  Israel."  But  according  to 
the  Family  Historian,  it  was  not  so.  Phinehas,  he  allows,  trans- 
fixed "  the  Simeonite  and  his  mistress  in  each  otlier's  arms." 
But  then  he  says,  "  no  sooner  had  this  been  done  than  a  pestilence 
broke  out  in  the  camp,  by  which  24,000  persons  died."  This  is 
gravely  asserted  in  a  "  strictly  historical  work,"  by  a  pious  cler- 
gyman and  a  learned  Bampton  Lecturer  !  We  therefore  expect 
that  the  Church  of  England  and  the  University  of  Oxford  will  unite 
to  justify  the  faithfulness  of  their  son,  by  making  the  necessary 
change  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  :  and  hereafter 
we  suppose  we  shall  read,  "  Phinehas  rose  up  and  executed 
judgment,  and  so  the  plague  broke  out  in  Israel."  But  we  must 
now  quit  this  tone  of  irony,  which  we  have  employed  in  heaviness 
of  heart,  much  more  than  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  to  reason  with 
our  author  in  real  earnestness  upon  his  misrepresentations  of  the 
character  of  Moses  in  general,  and  of  his  conduct  upon  one  of  the 
most  memorable  occasions  of  his  life.  It  must  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one  who  has  perused  the  Pentateuch  with  any  de- 
gree of  attention,  that  when  the  spies,  who  had  been  sent  to  search 
out  the  land  of  Canaan,  returned,  they  agreed  in  representing  it 
as  a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  but  differed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  conquest.  Ten  of  the 
spies,  looking  only  to  the  power  of  an  arm  of  flesh,  said,  "  We 
be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people,  for  they  be  stronger  than 
we."  But  Caleb  and  Joshua  said,  "  We  are  well  able  to  over- 
come them for  they  are  bread  for  us  :  their  defence 

is  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us,  fear  them 
not.  But  all  the  congregation  bade  stone  them  with  stones," 
having  previously  resolved  "  to  make  them  a  captain  and  return 
into  Egypt."  The  Lord  in  his  anger  threatened  to  smite  them 
with  the  pestilence  and  disinherit  them,"  and  make  of  Moses  "  a 
greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they."  Moses  in  great  meek- 
ness entreated  the  Lord  that  he  would  "  pardon  the  iniquity  of  this 
people.     And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy 

word  ;  but because  all  those  men  which  have  seen  my  glory 

and   my  miracles have  tempted  me   now  these  ten  times, 

and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice  ;  surely  they  shall  not  see 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither  shall   any  of 

them  that  provoked  me  see  it To-morrow  turn  you  and 

get  you  into  the  wilderness."  It  is  evident  from  this  narration, 
first,  that  the  resolution  was  not  immediately  made,  nor  the  peo- 
ple ordered  to  retreat  directly.  The  resolution  was  not  made 
until  after  the  intercession  of  Closes,  and  the  retreat  was  not  to 
commence  xintil  the  morrow.     But  our  Family  Historian  says. 
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"  The  decision  was  insttint(incous/i/  t'onwcd;  the  plan  of  immedi- 
ate conquest  at  once  abandoned  ;  ami  llie  peo[)le  are  connnandi'd, 
on  the  authority  of  God,  to  retreat  direcl/i/  iVom  the  borders  of 
the  promised  land."  All  these  slight  deviations  from  truth  are 
introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  an  e(f'ective  and  well- 
sounding  sentence.  It  is  evident,  secondly,  that  there  is  no  state- 
ment whatever  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  the  Israelites  had 
degenerated  in  stature  and  strength.  Yet  this  writer  asserts  that 
"  the  same  causes  which  tended  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  that  country,  were  unfavourable  to  their  height  and 
vigour."  It  is  evident,  thirilly,  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  in 
the  intercession  of  Moses  to  imply  that  he  entertained  either  a 
thought  or  wish  that  the  expedition  into  Canaan  should  be  de- 
ferred until  another,  a  stronger  and  hardier  generation,  whose 
minds  had  not  been  debased  by  long  slavery,  shouKI  arise. 
What  Moses  besought  was  pardon  for  the  people.  The  Lord 
granted  the  pardon,  but  only  on  certain  conditions  and  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  which  he  himself,  in  his  own  wisdom,  prescribed. 
But  our  author  forgets  the  Lord,  and  transfers  the  whole  proceed- 
ing to  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  Moses  as  its  source.  "  In  utter 
disappointment,"  he  says,  "  the  great  lawgiver  perceived  that  u 
people  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  a  relaxing  climate,  and  in- 
nured  to  slavery  from  their  birth,  are  not  the  materials  from  which 
he  can  construct  a  bold,  conquering,  and  independent  nation." 
He  afterwards  asserts  that  Muses,  "  finding  them  unfit  for  his  pur- 
pose, kept  them  for  forty  years  under  the  same  discipline  of  the 
desert,  thoi  led  them  as  conquerors  to  take  permanent  posses- 
sion of  a  most  fruitful  region  :"  then,  that  is,  "  when  the  former 
generation  had  gradually  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a  new  race  had 
sprung  up,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy  habits  of  the  wandering- 
Arab,  when  the  Uee  air  of  the  desert  had  invigorated  their  frames, 
and  the  canker  of  slavery  worn  out  of  their  minds."  In  this  man- 
ner does  he  attribute  to  man  what  belongs  wholly  to  God,  and  to 
mortal  prudence  what  sprung  from  Divine  wrath.  But  he  goes 
on  even  still  further  in  his  irreverence,  and  declares  that  "  the  He- 
brews would  either  have  been  absorbed  in  the  population  of 
Egypt,  or  remained  a  wretched  Pariah  caste,  had" — what?  Had 
God  not  redeemed  ihem  from  their  bondage  and  danger  ?  No  ; 
but  '•  had  Moses-  neve?-  lived."  Just  as  if  every  thing  belonged  to 
Moses  alone,  and  as  if  God  could  not  have  exalted  Joshua  or 
Caleb  to  the  same  office,  and  endued  them  with  the  same  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  success  in  their  undertakings.  He  will  tell 
ns,  no  doubt,  that  this  is  said  when  considering  Moses  "  merely  in 
an  historical  light,  without  any  reference  to  his  Divine  inspiration." 
But  we  tell  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Moses  without 
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reference  to  his  Divine  inspiration,  because  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  only  antlientic  "  historical  light"  which  we  possess,  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  tell  him  further,  that  though  such 
a  view  might  have  been  tolerated  in  a  professed  course  of  reason- 
ing against  a  Deist,  it  is  utterly  untit  and  dangerous  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  work  written  professedly  for  the  families  of  a  Chris- 
tian country.  But  even  this  paltry  excuse  can  never  be  allegetl 
either  for  the  other  presumptuous  violations  of  the  sacred  text, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  or  for  his  peVversion  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  of  the  Israelites  by  serpents.  It  is  not 
the  statement  of  Scripture  that  "  the  Israelites  arrived  at  a  district 
dreadfully  infested  by  serpents,"  but  that  "  the  Lord  sent  fiery 
serpents  among  the  people,"  in  that  district  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. 

We  have  only  one  remark  to  make  upon  our  author's  account 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under  Joshua.  It  relates  to  the  very 
imperfect  statement  which  he  has  given  of  the  punishment  of 
Achan.  Achan,  he  says,  "  was  stoned,  and  his  remains  burned 
w  ith  fire."  This  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth :  the  pe- 
nalty was  much  more  extensive.  Achan  "  and  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his 
tent,  and  all  that  he  had  ....  all  Israel  stoned  them  w  ith  stones 
and  burned  them  with  fire."  This  is  no  unimportant  omission ; 
for  sucii  a  sweeping  destruction  inflicted  upon  a  whole  family  for 
a  single  crime  of  a  single  Israelite,  shows,  that  whenever  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Divine  justice  deemed  a  signal  example  necessary  to 
deter  others  from  a  similar  sin,  it  was  infiicted  with  as  much  se- 
verity upon  his  own  people  as  upon  their  idolatrous  enemies. 
Consequently,  we  conclude,  that  whether  we  can  discover  it  or 
not,  there  must  have  been  some  powerful  moral  reason  to  induce 
Him  to  command  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that 
it  was  in  equity  and  not  in  partiality  that  they  were  condemned  to 
perish. 

The  writer  who  could  treat  the  character  and  conduct  of  Moses 
as  we  have  seen  it  treated  in  the  history  under  our  review,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  deal  out  to  the  Judges  of  Israel  a  very 
lenient  sentence.  Yet,  we  confess,  that  after  all  the  symptoms  of 
irreverence  and  injustice  towards  the  personages  introduced  in 
Holy  Writ  which  we  had  met  with,  we  were  still  astonished  at 
our  author's  want  of  equity  towards  the  Judges.  We  were  indeed 
surprised  to  find  them  designated  in  a  mass  as  a  set  of  "  gallant 
insurgents,  or  guerilla  leaders,"  and  to  hear  it  gravely  stated,  that 
"  personal  activity,  daring,  and  craft  were  the  qualities  which 
raised  them  to  their  title  and  eminence."  The  members  of  a  body 
so  vilified  are  naturally  treated  with  equal  disrespect.  Of  Debo- 
rah it  is  said,  that  "  she  was  richly  endowed  with  at  least  the  poetic 
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j>art  of  llic  character  of  a  prophetess."  Jepthali  is  describetl  as 
"  law  less,"  and  "  a  noted  captain  of  freebooters  ....  whose  pro- 
fession, however,  according  to  their  usage,  was  no  more  disho- 
nourable than  that  of  a  pirate  in  the  older  days  of  Greece."  And 
then  to  seal  the  doom  and  till  up  the  measure  of  condemnation 
against  this  "  iierce  freebooter,"  lie  interprets  the  vow  of  Jeptliah 
in  its  most  literal  sense,  but  never  condescends  in  any  way  to  ob- 
viate the  ditliculties  which  the  actual  otTering-up  of  a  human  sa- 
crifice naturally  crc<Ues.  The  levity,  however,  which  pervades  his 
delineation  of  Sampson,  exceeds  them  all.  "  It  was  his  amuse- 
ment" he  tells  us,  "  to  plunge  headlong  into  peril,"  and  "  as  in 
those  of  the  Grecian  Hercules,  and  the  Arabian  Antar,  a  kind  of 
comic  vein  runs  through  the  early  adventures  of  the  stoitt-heaited 
warrior,  in  which  love  of  women,  of  riddles,  and  of  slaying  Phi- 
listines, out  of  mere  loautonness,  vie  for  the  mastery."  Not  even 
the  faithful  Gideon,  though  he  admits  that  he  had  "  received  the 
Divine  connnission  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,"  can  escape 
the  venom  of  his  slanderous  pen.  "  The  gratitude  of  his  com- 
patriots," he  says,  "  induced  them  to  make  an  offer  of  royal  au- 
thority to  Gideon  ;  but  his  aw^/Yio/i  was  satisfied  with  the  deli- 
verance of  his  country."  We  assert,  without  a  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  ambition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  Gideon  or  his  refusal  of  the  crown.  That  refusal  was  dictated 
by  a  much  purer  feeling — a  consciousness  that  God  was  their 
king;  and  that  witliout  the  special  direction  of  heaven,  he  could 
not  innocently  assume  the  name  or  power  of  royalty.  "  I  will 
not  rule  over  you,"  he  said,  "  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you. 
The  Lord  shall  rule  over  you.''  It  is  equally  untrue  and  unjust 
to  Gideon,  to  say  that  "  he  set  up  a  worship  distinct  from  the  one 
sacred  place  in  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  rested;"  undoubtedly,  and 
most  unwisely,  and  perhaps  in  vanity,  he  made  an  ephod  out  of 
the  spoils  which  had  been  taken  in  his  victories  ;  but  he  made  it 
only  to  "  put  it  in  his  city ;"  and  though  it  afterwards,  like  the 
brazen  serpent,  became  an  object  of  unlawful  adoration,  it  was 
not  "  set  up"  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  worshipped.  It  merely 
became  so  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  human  frailty.  "  It  be- 
came a  s)iare  unto  Gideon  and  to  his  house."  We  cannot  dis- 
guise from  ourselves,  however,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
from  our  readers,  that  there  appear  to  us  to  be  several  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  characters  and  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Judges,  which  we  have  never  as  yet  seen  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  which  perhaps,  with  the  scanty  information  we  possess,  may 
never  be  thoroughly  and  irresistibly  vindicated.  But  we  at  the 
same  time  remember,  that  the  history  of  the  whole  Israelitish  na- 
tion for  more  than  four  hundred  years  is  summed  up  by  the  sacred 
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writers  in  about  forty  pages,  and  that  it  is  a  period  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  gather  much  information  from  any  other  source. 
To  this  we  add,  that  the  transactions  were  of  a  nature  extremely 
peculiar,  and  occurred  under  a  system  of  religion  and  government 
of  which  the  world  affords  no  parallel  in  its  present  state.  We 
take  all  these  things  into  our  mature  consideration,  and  then,  we 
think,  that  we  do  not  make  any  very  violent  demand  upon  the 
faith  or  reason  of  a  fair  inquirer,  if  we  ask  him  to  suspend  his 
judgment  upon  events  and  persons  of  which  he  knows  so  little, 
and  not  to  think  it  strange  if  he  is  incapable  of  satisfying  his  own 
mind  upon  the  propriety  of  every  portion  of  what  is  so  briefly 
narrated,  and  so  far  removed  from  his  own  age  and  experience. 
A  variety  of  other  events,  in  themselves  not  at  all  less  singular, 
and  not  at  all  less  opposed  to  our  usual  habits  of  thinking,  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  these  we  are  fully  able  to  show  the 
perfect  wisdom  and  justice,  because  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
that  they  should  be  recorded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  us 
with  all  the  premises  which  are  requisite  to  form  a  decisive  judg- 
ment. Surely  then  we  are  not  only  authorized,  but  bound  in 
common  equity,  to  extend  to  the  Scriptures  the  same  favour  which 
we  allow  to  every  other  writer,  and  conclude  that  it  is  from  the 
brevity  of  the  account,  and  our  own  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  rather  than  from  any  incorrectness  or  im- 
propriety in  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Judges,  that  we 
are  incapable  of  vindicating  them  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be 
vindicated.  Had  our  Family  Historian  then  been  content  merely 
to  state  the  ditficulties  with  temper,  and  confess  his  own  igno- 
rance and  inability  to  remove  them,  we  should  have  been  far  from 
quarrelling  with  him.  But  when  we  find  him  rejoicing  in  what 
he  deems  the  iniquity  of  the  Judges,  and  revelling  in  the  most  in- 
decorous descriptions  of  their  conduct,  calling  Jepthah  lawless, 
and  accusing  Sampson  of  slaying  God's  enemies  in  mere  wan- 
tonness, we  are  sorry,  but  we  are  compelled,  to  infer  that  there 
is  either  in  his  heart  a  want  of  charity,  in  his  mind  such  a  want  of 
seriousness,  in  his  faith  such  a  want  of  firmness,  in  his  judgment 
such  a  want  of  candour,  or,  as  we  really  believe,  in  his  imagina- 
tion such  a  degree  of  wantonness  and  poetic  misrule,  as  would 
be  unbecoming  in  any  ordinary  Christian,  but  are  most  of  all  un- 
seemly in  a  sober-minded  clergyman,  when  writing  professedly  for 
the  instruction  of  families  in  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  transition  of  the  Israelites  from  a  state  of  theocracy  to 
a  monarchy  is  treated  with  our  author's  usual  propensity  to  re- 
present every  thing  merely  as  the  result  of  human  policy.  The 
regulations  M'hich,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  are  laid  down 
for  the   election  of   a  king,  are  regarded   by  the  Family  Histo- 
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riaii  as  a  matter,  not  so  imicli  of  Divine  comniand,  as  of  the  pni- 
(leiiee  and  foresight  of  Moses  liimself;  who,  notwithstanding  wc 
are  tolil,  that  from  INlount  Nebo  he  behehl  "  in  piophetic  antici- 
pation his  great  ami  happy  commoinveallli,  occnpying  its  nume- 
rous towns,"  yet,  at  the  same  time,  "  eillier  perceived  that  a  free 
republic,  or  rather  a  federal  government  of  twelve  distinct  repub- 
lics, was  an  experiment  in  the  constitution  of  society,  or  that  the 
external  relations  of  tiie  commonwealth  might  so  far  change  as  to 
require  a  more  vigorous  executive."  In  perfect  harmony  with 
this  view  of  the  subject,  but  in  ilirect  opposition  both  to  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  he  tells  ns,  that  "  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  under  David  and  Solomon  amplij  jiis.tijies  this  deviation 
from  the  original  constitution."  We  can  only  say,  in  answer  to 
this,  that  "  the  thing  displeased  Samuel,"  and  that  the  Lord  him- 
self, though  he  heard  the  request  of  the  Israelites,  and  granted 
them  a  king,  yet,  instead  of  justifying  their  deviation  from  the 
original  constitution,  declared,  that  in  making  the  request,  "  they 
had  lejected  Him,  that  He  should  not  reign  over  them."  So 
much  for  the  contrast  between  our  author's  views  and  those  of 
Scripture  ;  and  if  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  Jewish  nation 
under  a  monarchial  form  of  government  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  change  w  hich  they  made, 
it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  experience  is  strongly  against  them. 
The  reign  of  their  first  king  Saul  was  calamitous,  that  of  David 
chequered,  that  of  Solomon  alone,  and  in  its  earlier  periods 
alone,  one  of  union  and  prosperity.  Division  into  two  kingdoms 
followed  his  death  ;  the  power  of  the  nation  was  gradually  weak- 
ened, their  territories  circumscribed,  and  their  existence  and  mo- 
narchy in  the  land  of  Canaan  fell  together  at  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the  reign  and  character  of  Saul,  and 
here  one  of  the  very  first  events  of  his  reign  is  totally  misrepre- 
sented. Samuel,  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  after  privately  anoint- 
ing Saul,  directed  him  to  go  down  to  Gilgal,  after  having  told 
him  certain  things  which  should  happen  to  him  ;  one  of  which 
was  that  he  should  "  meet  a  company  of  prophets,"  and  that  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  come  upon  him,  and  he  should  pro- 
phesy with  them."  It  is  clear  that  this  was  to  be  the  transaction 
of  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  the  account  of  it,  as  it  actually- 
occurred,  confirms  the  idea  of  this  sudden  change  in  Saul.  For 
it  is  said,  that  when  Saul  had  "  tinned  his  back  to  go  from  Sa- 
muel, God  gave  him  another  heart:  and  all  those  signs  came  to 
pass  that  dajj.  And  when  they  came  to  the  hill,  behold  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  met  him ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him,  and  he  prophesied  among  them."     The  Bampton  Lecturer, 
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however,  is  pleased  to  omit  every  allusion  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  twice  mentioned  in  Samuel,  and  records  the  change  as 
the  effect  of  time,  and  "  a  course  of  religious  instruction."  He 
(Saul)  "  was  sent,"  he  tells  us,  "  to  one  of  those  schools  of  the 
prophets  ....  where  the  prophets  were  initiated  in  the  circle  of 
Hebrew  education,  religious  knowledge,  religious  music,  and  re- 
ligious poetry.  Here  the  character  of  the  youth  was  totally 
changed  :  he  mingled  in  the  sacred  dances  :  his  spirit  became  full 
of  lofty  and  aspiring  thoughts.  So  totally  was  (were)  the  former 
levity  and  carelessness  of  his  youth  cast  off,  that  his  wondering 
compatriots  exclaimed,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  Frop/iets?"  The 
most  hasty  reader  will  perceive  the  utter  irreconcileableness  of 
these  two  statements,  and  perceive  also  that  the  Bampton  Lec- 
turer, so  far  from  being  "  strictly  historical,"  has  totally  laid  aside 
that  character,  and  become  "  theological,"  after  the  worst  manner 
of  some  of  the  worst  schools  of  the  compromising  theology  of 
philosophising  Germany. 

Anotiier  of  those  violations  of  the  sacred  narrative  of  which 
our  author  is  so  perpetually  guilty,  occurs  in  his  account  of  the 
interview  between  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  is  plainly 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  rest,  a  desire  to  banish  every 
thing  supernatural  from  the  "  Jewish  annals."  Scripture  says, 
that  when  "  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
.  .  .  thou  art  Saul."  This  evidently  leaves  upon  the  reader's 
mind  an  impression  of  the  reality  of  the  vision,  and  at  any  rate  it 
proves  that  it  was  the  sight  of  Sayiuel,  whatever  that  means,  and 
not  the  demand  of  Saul,  which  made  her  recognise  the  king.  But 
the  Family  Historian  says  otherwise.  He  tells  us  that  at  the 
"  demand  of  raising  a  man  of  such  dignity  and  importance,  the 
woman  first  recognises,  or  pretends  to  recognise,  the  royal  visitor." 
In  order  still  further  to  vveaken  the  notion  of  the  reality  of  the 
scene,  our  author  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  the  figure,  if  figure 
there  were,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ;  and  excepting  the  event  of  the 
approaching  battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which  the  living  pro- 
phet had  not  said  before."  Truly  this  is  a  very  singular  excep- 
tion ;  for  what  the  spirit  did  say  is  just  what  Saul  demanded  it  to 
say.     Saul  said  to  the  spirit,  "  the   Philistines  make  war  against 

me therefore    I  have  called   thee  that  thou  mayest  make 

known    unto    me  what  I   shall  do.     Then  said  Samuel, 

The  Lord  will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines :  and  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me." 
This  was  a  full  answer  to  the  question  of  Saul,  and  if  we  are  to 
doubt  the  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  spirit,  because  it  added  no 
more  than  it  was  required  and  was  requisite  to  declare,  I  know 
no  prophet  whose  divine  inspiration  can  be  safe.    But  our  author. 
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oiicc  more  labours  to  render  tlie  claims  of  the  prediction  to  be 
of  God  untenable,  by  remaikin|T  that  "  the  propliecy,  like  many 
others,  may  have  contributed  to  its  own  acconij)lishment."  We 
deny  it  altogether.  Had  it  been  declared  to  Israel  aloud  and 
from  the  house-tops,  it  might  then  indeed  have  dispirited  the 
army  and  been  conducive  to  a  defeat.  But  it  was  whispered  in 
the  deepest  secrecy  to  Saul,  who  surely  can  scarce  be  suspected 
of  having  made  it  publicly  known  that  he  had  been  the  violator 
of  his  own  laws  against  wizards.  But  even  if  this  were  granted, 
the  pro|)liecv  could  never  have  accomplished  that  peculiar 
part  of  it  w hich  related  to  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  whose 
fate  was  in  no  way  necessarily  connected  with  the  defeat  of  his 
army.  We  almost  wonder  that,  instead  of  this  threadbare  remark, 
the  Bampton  Lectiuer  had  not  pointed  out  the  survival  of  one  of 
Saul's  sons,  Ishbosheth,  as  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  predic- 
tion. It  would  have  been  little,  but  it  would  have  been  certainly 
more  to  his  purpose,  than  the  conjectures  and  insinuations  he  has 
thrown  out. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  provoked  than  by  our  Family  His- 
torian's account  of  David.  Of  all  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and 
Israel  his  life  was  the  most  eventful  and  interesting.  Of  all  nar- 
rations our  author's  is  the  most  dry  and  barren.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  table  of  contents,  a  synopsis  of  the  events  of  his  reign. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  reverence  with  which  it  becomes  every 
believer  to  treat  the  type  of  Christ,  one  whose  name  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  books  of  the  prophets  for  the  Messiah  himself,  and 
there  is  scarce  any  thing  which  can  throw  additional  light  upon 
his  character.  He  is  throughout  regarded  rather  in  a  political 
than  a  religious  point  of  view  :  himself  considered  as  the  founder 
of  aflourishing  and  powerful  monarchy, forthe  permanence  of  whose 
prosperity  he  provided  "  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  provide, 
and  whose  heroes  remind  us  of  those  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne." 
This  certainly  is  not  the  form  under  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, or  M'ould  wish  ourselves,  our  wives,  or  our  children,  to 
contemplate  the  conduct  of  David;  and  still  less  can  we  consent 
to  regard  him  merely  as  "  the  chieftain  of  an  eastern  and  com- 
paratively barbarous  people."  But  we  have  even  stronger  objec- 
tions to  the  manner  in  which  the  faulty  parts  of  his  actions  and 
character  are  treated,  and  compared  with  his  virtues.  "  If,"  says 
our  author,  repeating  the  remark  he  has  made  on  Jepthah,  "  if 
David,  in  his  exile,  became  a  freebooter,  he  assumed  a  profession, 
like  the  pirate  in  ancient  Greece,  by  no  means  dishonourable. 
If  he  employed  craft  or  even  falsehood  in  some  of  his  enterprises, 
chivalrous  or  conscientious  attachment  to  truth  was  probably  not 
one  of  the   virtues  of  his   day.     He  had  his  harem,  like  other 
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eastern  kings.  He  waged  war  and  revenged  himself  on  his  fo- 
reign enemies  with  merciless  cruelty,  like  other  warriors  of  his 
age  and  country.  His  one  great  crime  violated  the  immutable 
laws  of  morality,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  excuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  consummate  personal  bravery  and  military  talent 
• — his  generosity  to  his  enemies — his  fidelity  to  his  friends — his 
knowledge  of  and  stedfast  attention  to  the  true  interests  of  his 
country — his  exalted  piety  and  gratitude  towards  his  God,  justify" 
— what?  the  favour  which  was  shown,  the  promises  which  were 
made  to  him  by  heaven  ?  No  such  thing.  David's  excellencies 
are  said  merely  to  "justify  the  zealous  and  fervent  attachment  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  his  memory."  The  sure  mercies  of  David, 
which  were  the  constant  meditation  of  iiis  countrymen  in  after 
ages,  are  never  mentioned  by  this  author,  and  he  talks  of  him, 
out  of  whose  loins  was  to  come  the  king  whose  throne  was  to  be 
established  for  ever,  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  monarch,  whose 
fame  and  glory  were  to  be  measured  only  by  the  reputation  his 
policy  or  generalship  could  obtain  for  him.  Never  did  we  so 
deeply  lament,  or  so  strongly  perceive  the  fatal  error  of  this  writer 
in  endeavouring  to  divest  of  every  theological  character,  a  history 
which  is  essentially  theological,  a  history  in  which  God  is  perpetu- 
ally and  immediately  engaged,  for  purposes  which  had  a  lasting 
and  powerful  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  and  proceed- 
ings both  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  and  the  whole  world.  We 
have  no  desire  improperly  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  David.  We 
allow  that  "  his  one  great  crime  admits  of  no  excuse."  But  we 
have  a  fervent  and  longing  desire  to  find  every  one  who  treats  of 
that  crime,  not  briefly  dismissing  it  as  inexcusable,  but  labouring, 
as  every  Christian  minister  is  bound  to  labour,  in  a  faithful  en- 
deavour to  vindicate  the  dispensations  and  mercies  of  God  to 
David,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his  crime.  And  we  hold 
every  historian,  who  is  a  believer,  to  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
his  positive  duty,  if  he  does  not  strive  so  to  represent  the  whole 
matter,  as  not  again  to  "  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to 
blaspheme"  upon  the  fall  of  so  pious  a  man. 

VVe  have  similar  objections  to  urge  to  the  view  which  our 
author  has  taken  of  David  as  a  poet;  we  mean  that  he  has  en- 
tirely separated  the  poet  from  the  prophet.  The  maledictions 
which  occur  in  the  Psalms,  he  talks  of  as  "  a  few  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive passages  natural  in  the  warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age." 
He  never  hints  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  predictions  of  what 
the  enemies  of  Christ  should  receive  and  deserved ;  nor  though 
our  blessed  Lord  has  expressly  taught  us  to  regard  the  Psalms  as 
prophetic,  in  many  parts,  of  Himself,  does  our  Bampton  Lecturer 
take  any  notice  of  them  in  that  character,  though  it  be  indeed 
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one  of  ihrir  liiu,l)ost  oxccllcncics,  :u)il  one  without  which  they 
never  can  be  cither  coirectly  estimated,  or  vindicated,  or  under- 
stood, lie  tells  us  truly,  but  he  tells  us  only,  that  they  have 
"  consoled  tiie  wretched;  softened,  purilied,  and  exalted  the 
human  heart,  and  brought  the  affections  into  unison  with  their 
deep  devotional  fervour.*"  But  this,  though  a  correct,  is  a  very 
imperfect  historical  view  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  David,  and  of 
-David  himself  as  a  writei'. 

\\  hy  will  our  author  degrade  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  by  stig- 
matising his  judicial  sagacity  "  in  the  memoraljle  history  of  the 
two  women,  who  contested  the  right  to  a  child,"  as  a  "  luild  act 
of  oriental  justice?"  And  why  will  he  render  doubtful  the  com- 
munication of  God  to  Solomon,  by  telling  us  that  "  it  is  related 
that  ....  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  offered  him  what- 
ever gift  he  chose."  It  is  relaled,  is  always  an  ambiguous  form 
of  speech;  for  a  thing  may  be  related  truly,  or  related  falsely,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  those  who  believe  a  thing 
firmly  themselves,  to  speak  of  it  clearly  and  distinctly  to  others. 
But  this  rule  our  author  has  so  frequently  violated  that  we  cannot 
consent  to  be  silent  upon  so  blameable  a  habit. 

We  dare  not  venture  to  weary  the  reader's  patience  and  our  own 
by  pursuing  our  author  through  the  history  of  each  successive 
monarch  of  Judah  and  Israel.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
first  stating  the  general  impression  which  we  think  his  narrative 
is  calculated  to  make,  and  then  producing  one  or  two  instances 
in  confirmation  of  that  statement.  We  conceive  then  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  read  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  perceiving  that  the  writers  have  referred 
almost  every  memorable  event,  and  very  often  the  means  which 
were  employed  to  bring  about  those  events,  to  the  special  and 
frequently  predicted  interposition  of  God;  who,  whether  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  was 
always  the  moving  cause,  and  wrought  always  for  his  own  glory, 
the  preservation  of  the  religion  which  he  had  ordained  by  Moses, 
and  the  punishment  or  reward  of  those  who  neglected  or  obeyed 
its  precepts.  For  these  purposes  miracles  were  performed,  pro- 
phets inspired,  armies  overthrown,  kings  raised  up  or  cast  down. 
We  see  in  fact  this  great  difference  between  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people  and  that  of  all  other  people.  Amongst  other 
nations  we  know  indeed  that  the  hand  of  Providence  is  always 
at  woik,  and  at  work  for  good,  but  we  cannot  presume  to  say 
what  is  in  each  particular  case,  the  special  and  immediate  object 
God  has  in  view.  We  are  compelled,  in  most  instances,  to  ter- 
minate our  inquiries  in  a  mere  elucidation  of  the  secondan/  causes, 
and  human  agency  which  have  been  employed.     In  the  Scripture 
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history  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  on  the  other  hand,  that  veil 
is  removed  whicli  hides  from  our  sight  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Almighty  arm,  and  obscures  our  perception  of  the  ends  which 
the  Deity  has  immediately  in  view.  From  the  principles  which 
are  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  we  are  enabled  to  form  m 
general  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of  the  times  and  cases  ni 
which  Providence  has  particularly  interposed,  and  can  discover 
why  he  has  overruled  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  either  for  or 
against  his  people  and  their  rulers.  But  to  aid  us  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  confirm  or  correct  the  opinions  we  might  have 
formed  by  ourselves,  with  regard  to  the  incidents  which  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  God  has  graciously  and  con- 
tinually made  revelations  of  his  intended  operations,  or  explained 
the  reasons  of  those  w  hich  have  already  occurred,  and  established 
the  Divine  authority  of  these  revelations  by  prophecies  fulfilled,  or 
by  the  most  astonishing  and  appropriate  miracles.  In  a  word, 
we  see  in  other  histories  only  how  Paul  planted  and  Apollos 
watered,  but  we  see  also  in  the  Scripture  history  of  Israel,  both 
how  and  why  God  gave  or  withheld  the  increase.  Such  we  say 
is  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  we  certainly 
consider  that  in  treating  of  the  same  events,  every  "  strictly  his- 
torical" writer  is  bound  inviolably  to  preserve  that  feature,  and  to 
refer  every  thing  to  the  direct  interposition  of  heaven,  which  the 
authors  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  have  already  so 
referred.  Now  we  scruple  not  to  say  that  when  we  compare 
these  portions  of  the  Bible  with  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Mo- 
narchy, as  written  by  the  Bampton  Lecturer,  we  observe  a  re- 
markable contrast.  The  Bampton  Lecturer  has  in  a  variety  of 
instances  referred  to  human  means  and  policy  what  the  sacred 
writers  attribute  directly  to  God,  and  the  general  tenour  of  his 
narrative  is,  in  direct  opposition  to  theirs,  marked  by  a  studious 
silence  upon  the  continual  interposition  of  the  Divine  arm. 
"  Thus  Asa,'  he  tell  us,  "  pursued  the  wiser  policy  of  establish- 
ing the  national  religion  in  all  its  splendour  and  influence,  encou- 
raging those  who  came  up  to  the  feasts  from  the  neighbouring- 
kingdom,  and  checking  idolatry."  It  is  added  that  "  Baasha  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  the  prudent  policy  of  Asa,  Sec."  But 
Scripture  speaks  in  a  far  different  strain.  "  Asa,"  it  says,  "  did 
that  which  was"  not  politic  and  prudent  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but 
"right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Again,  the  Bampton  Lecturer 
says—"  Asa  strengthened  his  army  and  fortified  his  cities,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  repel  a  most  formidable  invasion,  headed  by 
Zera,  the  Ethiopian."  Scripture  says,  "  Asa  cried  unto  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  said  ....  Help  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we 
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rest  on  thoe So  the   Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before 

Asa."  Once  more.  The  Bampton  Lecturer  says,  "  Ahab 
spared  the  lives  of  some  Assyrians :  but  this  unusual  lenity,  and 
the  neglect  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  foreign  invaders,  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  prophets,  one  of  whom  appeared  wounded  and  with  ashes 
on  his  head,  and  rebuked  tlie  king  for  this,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting notions,  most  criminal  tveakness"  Scripture  says  nothing 
of  the  "  indignation  of  the  prophets,"  but  carefully  records  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  an  act,  not  of  weakness  but  of  disobe- 
dience. It  speaks  thus — "  The  prophet  waited  for  the  king  by 
the  way and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Be- 
cause thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy  hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed 
to  utter  destruction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and 
thy  people  for  his  people."  We  content  ourselves  with  these, 
among  many  other  examples,  to  prove  what  is  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  Bampton  Lectuier's  pages.  Yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  he  speaks  in  a  different  tone,  and  follows  strictly  and 
faithfully  the  phraseology  and  repiesentations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. His  account  of  the  contest  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  with  the 
Priests  of  Baal,  is  written  in  a  manner  at  once  to  show  that  the 
writer  himself  was  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  direct  in- 
terposition of  heaven,  and  was  anxious  also  to  produce  the  same 
impression  upon  his  readers,  and  he  has  done  it  well.  When  he 
speaks  also  of  Uzziah  as  having  "  commenced  a  long,  religious, 
and  therefore  prosperous  reign,"  though  we  may  doubt  how  far 
the  description  is  altogether  applicable  to  that  king,  yet  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  conveys  the  very  notion  which  it  is  the  unfailing 
eft'ort  and  desire  of  the  sacred  writers  to  convey,  namely,  that 
amongst  the  chosen  people,  both  as  a  state  and  as  individuals,  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man  were  inseparably  connected 
together.  But  when  we  thus  behold  a  conformity  with  Scripture 
in  some  instances,  united  with  such  a  flagrant  deviation  from  it  in 
others,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  state  of  our 
author's  mind,  or  give  a  rational  solution  of  such  incongruities. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  our  author  through  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Neither  shall  we 
make  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  characters  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
from  the  aspersions  which  are  thrown  upon  them.  It  is  true  we 
consider  these  aspersions  to  be  in  a  great  measure  unmerited,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  Book  of  Esther  forms  a  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  But  the  Book  is  written  in  a  strain  altogether 
diff"erent  from  those  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  the  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles and  Kings.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  whoever  he 
might  be,  never  presumes  to  bring  "  God  upon  the  scene,"  but 
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refers  every  thing  to  the  operation  of  second  causes  and  human 
agency  alone.  "  Esther  did  the  commandment  of  Mordecai " — 
"  Mordecai  spake  unto  Esther" — and  "  the  fear  of  Mordecai  fell 
upon  them."  Such  is  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  phraseology  in 
Esther,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  these  perpetually  recur- 
ring expressions  which  so  distinctly  mark  the  writer's  conviction 
of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  times  when,  and  the  reasons  for 
which,  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  interfere.  It  is  not  said  that 
the  Lord  raised  up  Mordecai,  as  he  did  the  Judges;  it  is  not  said 
that  the  Lord  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Esther  to  speak  unto  the 
King,  or  of  the  King  to  listen  to  her  requests:  the  matter  is  re- 
lated in  the  manner  of  our  ordinary  history.  Hence,  though  we 
may  disagree  with  our  author  in  his  conclusions,  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  right,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  no  wish,  to  make  un- 
necessary objections,  or  accuse  him,  when  he  does  not  deserve  it, 
of  any  departure  from  the  authority  of  his  historical  guides,  or  a 
want  of  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  or  an  anxiety  to  evade  the 
acknowledgement  of  God's  direct  and  frequent  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Israel  and  her  kings.  We  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  for  it  was  never  our  intention 
to  review  any  portion  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  which  the 
Sacred  Writings  are  not  concerned. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  view  which  this  writer  has 
taken  of  the  ministry  and  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his 
Apostles?  Doubtless  he  has  treated  them  with  becoming  reve- 
rence, with  a  minute  faithfulness,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
presence  of  an  almighty  arm.  What,  then,  has  he  said  of  the 
mighty  works  of  Jesus,  and  his  followers  Peter  and  Paul? — 
Nothing!  It  is  literally  true.  There  is  not  any  one  single  sen- 
tence to  say  how  that  Christ  healed  the  sick,  cleansed  the  lepers, 
cast  out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  and  rose  himself  from  the  grave. 
The  doctrines,  the  life,  the  death  and  the  predictions  of  our  Lord, 
had  a  more  near  connection,  and  a  more  direct  and  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  Jews,  whose  history  it  is 
our  author's  professed  object  to  elucidate,  than  those  of  any  other 
being  whose  actions  are  recorded  either  in  profane  or  sacred 
story.  Yet  does  our  author,  a  clergyman,  and,  therefore,  of 
course  a  believer  in  the  important  and  influential  nature  of  our 
Saviour's  words  and  works,  pass  them  over  with  contemptuous 
silence  in  a  book  which  he  has  written  for  the  perusal,  and  we 
hope  the  instruction,  of  Christian  families,  in  that  which  it  is  most 
essential  that  they  should  know.  We  really  are  unable  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  brevity.  Every  historian  of  the  Jews  is  bound, 
if  he  discharge  his  task  fairly,  to  notice  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity,  and,  whether  he  deems  it  true  or  false,  to  trace  its 
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operation  upon  the  revolutions  of  that  people.  The  violation  of 
this  rule  may  he  accountetl  for,  though  not  excused,  in  ,)o.seplius, 
thoui^h  even  he  has  said  more  tlian  the  liampton  Lecturer,  by  re- 
ferring to  his  disbelief,  and  perhaps  contempt,  of  Christianity. 
JUit  for  the  believing  author  of  the  work  before  us,  we  know  nei- 
ther of  explanation  nor  apology.  His  is  a  silence  unnatmal  in 
any  one  who  deeply  reveres  the  Gospel,  and  most  culpable,  be- 
cause it  loses  one  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  giving  to 
the  rising  generation  a  convinciuir  view  of  the  excellency  of  their 
religion,  and  tiie  Divine  power  and  character  of  their  faith  and  its 
founder.  JJut  let  us  look  fust  to  what  our  author  does  say  upon 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  let  us  then  consider  how  far  what 
he  lias  said  can  be  justiiied. 

"  The  morals  of  the  Pharisees,  according  to  the  unerring  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  were  far  below  their  pretensions." 

"  Jesus  Christ  was  led  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  by  them  denounced 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate." 

"  Pilate  was  awed,  perhaps,  by  the  tranquil  dignity  of  Jesus,  or  at 
least  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  Roman  sovereignty 
from  a  person  of  such  peaceful  demeanour — he  probably  detected  the 
malice,  though  he  might  not  clearly  comprehend  the  motive,  of  the  ac- 
cusation brought  forward  by  the  priests  and  populace.  Still,  however^ 
he  shrunk  from  the  imputation  of  not  being  '  Caesar's  friend,'  and  could 
not  think  the  life  of  one  man,  however  innocent,  of  nmch  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  his  own  favour  at  Rome. 
In  this  dilemma  he  naturally  endeavours  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  de- 
cision, by  transferring  the  criminal  to  the  tribunal  of  Herod,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  Christ  as  a  Galilean  belonged,  and  who  happened  to  be  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  At  length,  however, 
finding  the  uproar  increasing,  he  yields  without  much  further  scruple, 
and  the  Roman  soldiery  are  permitted  to  become  the  willing  instruments 
ot  the  Jewish  priesthood,  in  the  crucifixion  of  that  man  in  whom  Pilate 
himself  could  find  no  fault.  We  leave  to  the  Christian  historian  the  de- 
scription of  this  event,  and  all  its  consequences.  Yet  our  history  will 
have  shown  that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Judaea,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  Pilate,  the  chief  agent  in  the  transaction,  harmonize  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  with  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah — the  impatience  of  the  Roman  sove- 
reignty, fostered  by  the  bold  and  turbulent  doctrines  of  Judas  the  Gali- 
lean—  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  more  fanatical  part  of  the 
people,  which  led  them  to  crowd  round  the  banner  of  each  successive 
adventurer,  who  either  assumed  or  might  assume  that  character — the 
rigid  prudence  of  the  Chief-priests,  lest  the  least  indication  of  revolt 
should  com|)romise  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  Temple,  and  expose  the 
whole  nation  to  the  jealous  resentment  of  the  Roman  governor — these 
circumstances  of  the  times  sufficiently  account  for  the  reception  which 
such  a  teacher  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  met  with  in  Jerusalem.     Appearing, 
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us  he  did,  with  doctrines  so  alarming  to  the  authority  of  tiie  priesthood 
— so  full  of  disappointaient  to  the  fanatic  populace — so  repugnant  to  the 
national  pride,  as  implying  the  dissolution  of  the  Mosaic  constitution, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  faith — and, 
above  all  openly  assuming  the  mysterious  title,  the  Son  of  God — it  ex- 
cites less  astonishment,  than  sorrow  and  commiseration  that  the  passions 
of  such  a  people  should  at  once  take  arms,  and  proceed  to  the  most 
awful  violence  against  a  Teacher  whose  tenets  were  so  much  too  pure 
and  spiritual  for  their  comprehension,  whose  character  was  so  remote 
from  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  expected  Messiah." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  ]57,  158. 

This  is  the  whole  of  his  account,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark  how  totally  he  omits  the  Divine  works  and  Divine  authority 
of  our  Lord.  We  are  told  of  his  dignity  which  awed,  his  peace- 
ful demeanour  and  innocence,  in  which  no  fault  could  be  found 
by  Pilate.  We  are  also  told  of  his  "  assuming  the  mysterious 
title  of  the  Son  of  God."  But  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  as- 
sumption of  that  title  was  justified  we  hear  not  one  word;  and 
the  omission  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  to  our  Lord,  and  a  neglect  of  one  of  tlie  fairest  openings 
for  a  display  of  his  glorious  miracles,  which  could  possibly  be 
conceived.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  omission  lias  actually  in- 
duced our  historian  to  pity,  rather  than  condemn,  the  infidelity  of 
the  Jews — a  mistake  into  which  he  never  could  have  been  led, 
had  he  inserted  any  notice  of  the  unequalled  and  innumerable 
miracles  which  contirmed  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiah  of 
God.  "  The  circumstances  of  the  times,"  he  says,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  reception  which  such  a  teacher  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth met  with  in  Jerusalem,"  and  "  it  excites  less  astonishment, 
than  sorrow  and  commiseration,  that  the  passions  of  such  a 
people  should  at  once  take  arms,  and  proceed  to  the  most  awful 
violence  against  a  teacher  whose  tenets  were  so  much  too  pure 
and  spiritual  for  their  comprehension,  whose  character  was  so  re- 
mote from  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  expected  Messiah." 
It  is  not  in  terms  of  palliation  like  these  that  our  blessed  Lord 
himself  has  spoken  of  the  unbelieving  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his 
countrymen  towards  himself.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken 
unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now,"  says  he,  "  the//  have 
fK)  clokefor  their  sin.  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father  also. 
If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  liad  not  had  sin;  but  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated 
both  me  and  my  Father."  The  works  of  Christ,  therefore,  were 
what  rendered  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  inexcusable. 
But  our  Family  Historian  omits  all  reference  to  the  works  of 
Christ;  and  insisting  only  upon  the  opposition  of  his  tenets  to 
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the  corrn[)t,  and  of  his  pietonsions  to  the  precoiicolvoci  opinions 
of  his  (•oiintrvnien,  is  naturally  beguiled  into  lamenting  where  he 
should  have  condemned,  anil  pitying  that  inlidelity,  and  injustice, 
and  cruelty,  which,  '*  according  to  the  unerring  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  ought  most  severely  to  have  censured,  as  springing 
out  of  a  hatreil.  liot  only  of  our  Lord  himself,  but  of  his  Heavenly 
Father  also.  We  repeat  it,  that  had  our  author  paid  that  atten- 
tion to  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  their  due  from  every 
"  strictly  historical"  writer,  he  never  could  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  palliating  the  resistance  and  violence  which  were  offered 
to  him  by  the  unbelieving  Jews.  JJut,  above  all,  we  are  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  cool  irreverence  of  language  in  which  the 
Saviour  is  mentioned.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  he  speaks 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  just  as  if  (to  imitate  his  own  anachronisms)  the 
one  was  the  Christian  and  the  other  the  surname  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  He  never  talks  of  him  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High,"  or  the  "  blessed  Jesus,"  or  even  as  "our  Saviour;"  but  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  apply  to  him  a  name  of  all  others  the  most 
revolting  to  our  minds,  the  name  of  a  "  criminal;'"  and  that  too 
without  any  softening  accompaniment.  He  does  not  say  that 
Pilate  transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  Herod  him  who  had  been 
accused  as  a  criminal.  He  savs  at  once,  that  Pilate  transferred 
"  the  criminal  to  the  tribunal  of  Herod."  This  is  undoubtedly 
both  plain  and  bold  ;  but  it  is  a  plainness  which  we  cannot  ad- 
mire, and  a  boldness  which  we  deem  positively  irreverent  in  a 
clergyman. 

Such  are  the  remarks  which  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
make  as  a  warning  to  parents  against  the  introduction  of  this 
History  of  the  Jews  into  their  families,  and  as  a  proof,  amidst 
many  others  which  it  would  have  been  tedious  to  enumerate,  of 
the  justice  of  our  accusations  against  the  author,  as  inconsistent, 
not  faithful  and  irreverent.  In  the  eyes  of  every  sincere  and  hum- 
ble Christian,  we  feel  confident  that  our  censures  will  appear  to 
be  fully  justified.  In  what  manner  the  author  himself,  and  his 
friends  may  regard  them,  we  know  not.  But  we  will  tell  him, 
that  had  he  been  our  brother,  we  could  not  have  felt  authorized  to 
speak  of  his  work  in  a  diti'erent  manner.  We  will  tell  him,  how- 
ever, and  tell  our  readers  too,  that  we  neither  suspect  nor  have 
the  smallest  intention  of  imputing  to  our  Bampton  Lecturer  the 
slightest  degree  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  Divine  authority  of  the  religion  they  contain. 
We  attribute  to  him  a  great  want  of  judgment,  an  absence  of  all 
clear  views,  a  heart  not  quite  destitute  of  vanity,  an  imagination 
wild  with  poetic  fancies,  and  a  mind  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  w  riters  of  Germany,  whose 
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works  he  has  studied  without  the  euergy  and  acuteness  which  are 
requisite  to  extract  the  good  from  the  evil  of  their  daring  lucu- 
brations.    Perhaps  he  has  thought  that  the  more  he  could  bring 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  a  level  with  the  wisdom  of  man,  the  more 
acceptable  this  History  of  the  Jews  would  become,  and  undoubt- 
edly he  has  very  low  and  heterodox  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Word  of  God.     For  it  is  in  vain  that  he  attempts  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  episcopal  names  of  Tillotson,  Seeker,  Warburton, 
and  Blomlield.     These  prelates  would  no  doubt  admit  of  some 
limitation  to  the  inspiration  of  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Bible, 
but  would  reject  with  scorn  and  horror  the  extent  to  which  that 
limitation  has  been  carried  by  our  Bampton  Lecturer.     And  for 
our  own   parts,  we  see  neither  the  good   sense  nor  the  piety  of 
confining  inspiration  to   points  of  doctrine  alone.      There   are 
some  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  which  God  alone  could 
have  known,  and  made  known  to  man.     As  little  can  our  Family 
Historian  excuse  his  views  by  stating,  that  "  while  God  is  on  the 
scene,  the  historian  will  write  with  caution  and  reverence,  while 
man,  with  freedom,  justice,  and  impartiality."     We  have  pointed 
out  many  transactions  in  the  History  of  the  Jews  where,  though 
"  God  was  on  the  scene,"  our  author,  as  we  think,  has  not  writ- 
ten with  caution  and  reverence.     But  we  are  quite  certain,  that 
the  principle,  though  generally  true,  is  by  no  means  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  history  contained  in  the  Scriptures.     For  the  most 
part,  God  and  man  are  there  met  with  together  on  the  scene,  and 
the  care  and  discrimination  which  are  necessary  in  such  a  compli- 
cated state  of  the  case,  appears  evidently  to  be  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  Bampton  Lecturer's  powers,  who  seems  to  have  much 
more  of  the  poet's  want  of  controul  over  his  imagination,  than  the 
calm  and  penetrating  perceptions  of  the  theologian.     If  this  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  therefore,  is  still  to  be  circulated  amongst  the 
families  of  Christians,  ready  to  receive  the  statements  they  read 
with  faith  and  without  suspicion,  we  would  recommend,  we  would 
almost  command,  the  author  to  revise  and  remodel   the  whole  of 
that  part  which  occupies  the  same  ground  with  the  Bible,  and  to 
compose  his  narrative  with  more  reverence  and  in  better  harmony 
with  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  of  God.     It  perhaps  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  do  this :  for  though  we  confess  that  the  style 
of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  in  this  history  is  not  at  all  suited  to  our 
own  graver  taste,  yet  we  can  easily  perceive  that  it  is  a  style  which, 
from  its  liveliness  and  other  stimulant  qualities,  is  likely  to  attract 
thoughtless  readers,  and  become  popular  with  many  who  would 
turn  away  from  more  learned  and  sober  and  instructive  histories. 
In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  a 
fervent  hope,  that  the  poison  which  lurks  under  this  History  of 
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ol  till'  Jews,  may  be  counteracted  by  some  other  history  of  the 
Minn-  people,  written  with  a  more  holy  tendency,  and  with  some- 
thin";  of  the  sacred  feelings  of  JBishop  Hall  in  his  Contemplations, 
ami,  we  will  add,  in  ilirect  contradiction  to  the  Bampton  Lec- 
Itinr;  with  something,  also,  of  that  "  pious  awe,"  without  which, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  real  spirit  of  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  God's  dispensations  towards  his  chosen 
people. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  success  wiiich  wc  understand  this  most 
objectionable  History  of  the  Jews  has  met  with,  that  there  is  a 
call  lor  a  Family  Library — that  subjects  connected  with  religion 
are  most  greedily  desired  and  devoured — and  that  if  due  and  im- 
mediate measures  are  not  taken  to  give  a  wholesome  supply  to  the 
demand,  there  are  to  be  found,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Churcli 
Itself,  and  amongst  its  holy  ministers,  men  who  will  not  scruple 
to  disseminate  the  most  dangerous  notions,  and  who  are  ready  to 
issue  forth  under  the  banner  of  any  liberal  bookseller  who  may 
thuik  it  iiis  duty  or  interest  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  our 
families.  The  Church  of  England,  we  repeat  it,  has  seen  by  this 
example  what  injury  may  be  sustained  by  intrusting  such  a  pub- 
lication to  weak  or  wicked  hands,  and  it  becomes  her  faithful 
followers  and  friends  to  protect  her  children  from  error  and  in- 
fidelity. 


Art.  VII. — yJn  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
lihyining  Latin  Verse;  ivith  ma)nj  Specimens.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ancier  Croke,  D.C.L.  and  F.A.S."    Oxford.     1828. 

This  is  a  clever  and  interesting  little  volume  on  an  attractive 
subject;  the  leisure  work  of  a  Scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  ad- 
dressed to  readers  of  his  own  class.  It  opens  w  ith  a  short  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  progress  of  Rhyme;  which,  probably,  has  been 
used  in  the  Oriental  Languages,  either  owing  to  their  peculiar 
structure,  or  to  design,  or  yet  more  probably  to  both,  from  time 
immemorial.  The  Hebrew,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Chinese,  the  Zend 
or  old  Persian,  the  modern  Persian,  the  Arabic,  Turkish  and 
Tartarian  dialects,  all  furnish  specimens  of  Rhyme.  It  is  found 
111  the  Sclavonic,  and  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Western 

Tongues,  the  Celtic  and  Gothic.  Irish  possesses  it  as  early  as 
the  IV" th  Century.  The  Triads  of  the  ancient  British  yet  earlier; 
at  least,  as  we  are  not  within  reach  of  Valiancy,  O'Hal- 
loran,  or  O'Connor,  we  may  venture  to  express  our  belief  in  the 
priority  of  the  Cymric  claims.  The  Gaelic  Rhyme  is  the  young- 
est of  the  three.  In  the  Gothic  I'ongues,  Rhyme  did  not  pre- 
vail over  Alliteration  till  nearly  the   Xlth  Century;  though  it 
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might  be  occasionally  introduced  before  that  date;  and  incur 
own  Language  the  two  continued  intermixed  till  a  very  late  period. 
Without  admitting,  therefore,  any  fanciful  theory  for  its  adoption 
in  the  general  modern  practice  of  the  majority  of  European  Poets, 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  Rhyme  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  aborigines  (not  to  use  the  term  too  strictly)  of 
that  division  of  the  Globe. 

That  Rhyme  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets 
is  sufficiently  plain,  from  many  instances  which  may  be  produced 
of  its  occurrence.  That  it  was  not  generally  approved,  and  that 
it  was  considered  too  meretricious  an  ornament  for  frequent  use, 
is  equally  clear;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  several  of  the 
examples  which  the  diligence  of  curious  research  has  succeeded 
in  exhuming  from  the  great  mass  of  Classical  Poetry,  must  be 
attributed  rather  to  accident,  negligence  or  haste,  than  to  design 
on  the  part  of  the  writer:  just  as  Tacitus,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  Annals,  unintentionally  stumbled  upon  an  Hexameter. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  Sir  Alexander  Croke,  that  a  jingle 
which  is  so  painful  and  ludicrous  to  modern  ears  when  it  invades 
them  from  Prose,  was  legitimately  allowable  in  that  species  of 
composition  among  the  Romans.  Their  great  Teacher  of  Ora- 
tory has  delivered  rules  for  its  use;  and  although  he  does  not 
commend  the  practice,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  condemnation  of 
it.  Quinctilian  reckons  the  second  of  the  ornaments  which  he 
terms  similia,  to  be  iit  clausula  similiter  cadat,  vel  iisdem  in  ulli- 
mam  partem  collatis,  oixoiotsXsutov,  similem  duarum  sententiarum 
vel  pluriumjinem.* 

Yet  it  surprises  us  that  the  purity  of  Roman  taste  could  endure 
the  vapid  reiteration  of  sound  which  echoes  in  the  examples  Quinc- 
tilian has  submitted.     Nonmodoadsalutemejus  exstinguendam,  sed 
etiam  gloriam  per  tales  viros  infringendam.     And  again,  Neminem 
posse  alteri  dare  matrimonium,  nisi  quern  penes  sit  patrimonium. 
Cicero  himself  is  not  always  free  from  this  vice;  for  such,  in  spite 
of  his   oreat  authoritv,  we  must  consider  it.      What  in  our  own 
Language  would  have  been  thought  of  such  tmtmnabulary  periods 
as  the  above,  if  they  had  found  their  way  into  the  glowing  Oratory 
of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  or  Sheridan?     Who  would  have  tolerated 
a  Rhyme  in  the  Begum  Speech?  in  those  upon   Q^conomical 
Reform,  though  in  a  lighter  strain?     How  would  it  not  have 
marred  the  BsjvoTr)?  of  Pitt's  thunder?  or  have  palled  on  the   ear 
in  the  rich,  copious  and  rapid  eloquence  of  his  great  competitor. 
Even  in  subjects  on  w  hich  less  elaboration  is  required ;  where 
plainness   is   the  chief  demand,    and   intelligibility   the   greatest 
excellence ;  where  the  passions  are  wholly  unmoved,  and  where 

»  7«6f.  Or.  ix.  3.  77. 
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grave,  Icadcii  and  severe  attention  is  the  quality  most  in  request 
from  tlie  reader;  how  suddenly  is  tlie  train  of  thought  interrupted, 
how  utterly  is  the  writer's  object  frustrated,  if  he  has  unluckily 
perniitteil  himself  to  slide  into  an  unseasonable  homoioteleuton ! 
We  iloubl  whether  tlie  rigid  nmscles  of  the  most  sedate  mathe- 
matical student  ever  saved  themselves  from  reluctant  relaxation, 
when  lie  lirst  arrived  unawares  at  that  melodious  Theorem  in 
Smith's  Optics: 

"  When  parallel  rays 

Come  contrary  ways, 

And  fall  upon  opposite  sides ." 

But  to  return  to  our  main  subject.  Even  before  Latin  had 
ceased  to  be  a  living  Language,  the  rules  of  its  poetical  quantity 
were  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  an  accentual  pronunciation  was 
allowed  to  occupy  their  place.  An  elegant  writer  of  our  own 
days  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  text  of  Commodianus,  the 
earliest  professed  rhyming  Latinist  now  extant,  (he  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  II Id  Century,)  is  so  corrupt,  that  he  should  by 
no  means  despair  of  seeing  a  truly  critical  editor  nurse  his  lines 
into  unbremished  hexameters.  Any  one  who  is  inclined  to  such 
an  attempt,  may  practise  it  on  the  following  extract;  which  pos- 
sesses another  of  the  graces  of  laborious  trifling :  if  the  initial 
letters  be  read,  more  Saganim,  from  bottom  to  top,  they  form  an 
acrostic,  Commodiauus  Mendicus  Christi. 

"  I  ncolae  coelorum,  futuri  cum  Deo  Cbristo, 
T  enente  principium,  vidente  ciincta  de  coelo. 
S  iraplicitas,  bonitas,  habitet  in  corpore  vestro. 
I  rasci  nolite  sine  causa  fratri  devote ; 
R  ecipietis  enim  quicquid  feceritis  ab  illo. 
H  oc  placuit  Christo,  resurgere  mortuos  imo, 
C  um  suis  corporibus,  et  quos  ignis  ussit  in  aevo, 
S  ex  millibus  aunis  completis,  mundo  finito. 
V  ertitur  interea  coelum,  tenore  mutato; 
C  omburuntur  enim  impii  tunc  igne  divino; 
I  ta  Dei  summi  ardet  creatura  gemendo. 
D  igniores  stemmate  et  generati  praeclaro, 
N  obilesque  viri,  sub  Antichristo  devicto, 
E  X  praecepto  Dei,  rursum  viventes  in  aevo, 
M  ille  quidem  annis,  ut  serviaiit  Sanctis  et  Alto 
S  ub  jugo  servili,  ut  portent  victualia  coUo: 
U  t  iterum  autem  judicentur  regno  finito. 
N  ullificantes  Deum,  completo  millesimo  anno, 
A  b  igne  peribunt,  cum  montibus  ipsi  loquendo. 
I  n  bustis  et  tumulis  omnis  caro  redditur  acto, 
D  emurguntur  inferno,  trahunt  paenas  in  aevo, 
O  stenduntur  illis  et  legunt  gesta  de  coelo. 
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M  enioiia  prisca  debito  et  merita  digno. 

M  eices  in  perpetuo  secundum  facta  Tyranno. 

O  mnia  non  possum  comprendere  pai'vo  libello: 

C  uriositas  docti  inveniet  nomen  in  isto." — pp.  27,  28. 

In  the  following  century  Rhymes  were  much  employed  in 
Ecclesiastical  Hymns.  The  metres  chiefly  used  were  dimeter 
Iambics  and  Trochaics,  but  with  little  or  no  regard  to  Prosody. 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  and  St.  Ambrose  were  Poets  as  well  as 
Rhymers.  St.  Augustin  can  scarcely  aspire  beyond  the  latter 
title,  in  that  wretched  trash,  the  Satiric  Psalm  which  he  poured 
out  against  the  Donatists. 

Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  cherished  a  very  fierce  antipathy 
against  the  Erse  Bards,  and  to  have  destroyed  no  less  than  300 
volumes  of  their  Poetry.  Was  it  that  he  could  bear  no  brother 
near  the  throne?  In  the  Cotton  Library,  (Titus  D.  24,  fol.  6l  b.) 
maybe  found  one  of  his  own  Rhyming  Hymns;  and  as  he  attained 
the  great  age  of  122,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  many  more. 
Another  Irish  Saint,  in  the  Vllth  Century,  the  holy  Comgill, 
contrived  a  most  ingenious  miscellany.  The  Hymn  which  he 
composed  for  the  Antiphonaiium  of  the  Monastery  which  he 
founded  at  Bangor,  exercised  the  diligence  and  sagacity  of  his 
Monks  in  the  triple  pursuit  of  the  Alphabet,  of  Greek,  and  of 
Latin.  The  four  lines  of  each  stanza  commenced  with  the  same 
letter  in  natural  order;  and  a  plentiful  interlacing  of  Helleno- 
Roman  phraseology  was  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole,  as  in 
the  following  specimen. 

Audite  pantes  ta  erga 
Allati  ad  angelica 
Athlet8e  Dei  abdita 
A  juventute  florida. 

Perhaps  the  good  Saint  adopted  this  tessellated  style  on  the 
same  principle  which  guided  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  Canterbury, 
whom  we  have  heard  tell  his  own  tale  with  an  irresistible  humour 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  imitate.  Our  honest  friend  was  a 
Gastrosophist,  (that  compound  is  legitimate,)  and  he  used  to 
ascend  the  Dane-John  mound  in  a  forenoon,  and  having  observed 
what  chimney  afforded  the  most  promising  smoke,  to  direct  his 
call  accordingly,  in  the  hope  of  an  invitation  to  dinner.  From 
this  habit  he  termed  himself  a  Fumoscopist ;  and  when  some  one 
remonstrated  upon  the  piebald  nature  of  his  title,  his  ready  answer 
was,  "  Sir,  if  I  said  Capiioscopist,  I  should  be  supposed  to  be 
skilled  in  Greek  only ;  as  it  is,  every  body  must  see  that  I 
understand  both  Greek  and  Latin  also!" 

A  single  extract  from  a  Poem  of  the  Xlth  Century,  De  con- 
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/(■nijilK  ininidi,  oxlendiiig  to  near  2000  lines,  will  show  at  loast 
the  I'opioiisness  of  its  writer  in  the  language  of  vituperation. 
Benihardus  Mortancnsis,  a  Cluuiacensian  Monk  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  laslied  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  Age;  and  he 
censures  the  Ladies  in  the  following  gooil  round  Latin  of  the 
Fish-maiket. 

"  Nulla  quiilcm  bona, — si  tanicn  ct  bona— contigit  ulla, 

Est  mala  res  bona, — nanique  fere  bona — foemina  nulla. 

FaMuina  res  rea, — res  male  carnca, — vol  caro  tota, 

Strcnua  jjcrdcrc, — nataque  fallcrc, — fallere  docta, 

Fossa  novissima,— vipcra  pcssinia, — pulclira  putrcdo, 

Scmita  hibrica, — res  male  publica, — pneda(|iic  ])ricd(), 

Ilorrida  noctua, — pnblica  janua, — dulcc  vencnum. 

Nil  bene  conscia, — mobilis,  impia, — vas  lue  plenum, 

Vas  minds  utile, — plus  violabile,— flagitiosum, 

Insociabilc, — dissociabile, — litigiosum, 

Mcrx  Icvc  vendita — sed  cito  perdita, — serva  metalli, 

Flamma  domestica, — diligit  unica— fallere  falli, 

Extat  amantibus— hostis,  et  bostibus — extat  amica. 

Ni  petitur  petit, — idque  lucri  metit, — ut  sit  iniqua." — pp.59,  60. 

One  of  the  most  fertile,  and,  as  Sir  Alexander  Croke  deter- 
mines, one  of  the  best  Leonine  Poets  of  the  Xllth  Century, 
was  Raginald,  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  in  Canterbury.  He 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  upwards  of  5000  of  his 
verses  are  still  extant  in  the  Bodleian  (Laud,  40,).  His  chief 
Poem  is  on  the  Life  of  St.  Malchus ;  the  outline  of  which  has 
been  supplied  by  a  short  Biographical  Memoir  of  that  Ascetic, 
falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome.  It  embraces  an  odd  mixture  of 
subjects  ;  very  perilous  temptations  conducted  by  the  joint  evil 
influence  of  Venus  and  Satan;  a  Platonic  marriage;  an  assembly 
of  Phoebus  and  the  Sea  Gods  in  the  Palace  of  Occanus,  where 
dwell  Wisdom  and  her  children,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  particu- 
larly Ethics,  Physics,  and  Logic,  Hercules,  the  Nine  Muses,  and 
many  other  allegorical  and  Pagan  personages;  sundry  encounters 
with  Lions,  Saracens,  and  Astrologers;  and  a  finale  little  to  be 
expected  from  the  heterogeneous  materials  which  have  preceded 
it. 

"  In  the  sixth  Book,  Malchus  in  his  retreat  composes  a  hymn,  which 
is  given  at  length.     In  an  address  to  God  the  Father,  he  recites  all  his 
proceedings  throughout  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  in  tristicons  or 
triads 3  then  he  celebrates  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tetrastics,  and 
concludes  with  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints  by  name.     He 
addresses  bis  guardian  angel  in  quaternions,  beginning, 
Angele,  qui  nobis  es.custos,  pietate  superna 
INIe  tibi  commissum  serva,  tueare,  guberna. 
Terge  meam  vitam  vitiis,  et  labe  vetcrna, 
Assiduusque  comes  iiiihi  sis,  vitaeque  lucerua. 
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"  His  active  and  contemplative  life  is  then  described.  The  praises  of 
Saint  Jerome  are  sung,  who  pays  them  a  visit.  Malchus  relates  his  life 
and  adventures  to  him;   and  the  poem  concludes  with  these  two  lines: 

Currendi  finis, —  quadrigis  sive  carinis 
Nostris,  hoc  igitur, — pentametro  dabitur." — p.  7o. 

To  the  same  Century  is  to  be  referred  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
Leonine  Poems,  the  Schola  Salerni,  or  Regimen  Sanitatis  Saler- 
nitaniim. 

"  It  was  written  by  the  learned  doctors  of  Salerno,  and  contains  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  composed 
for  the  use  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  No  poem  was  more  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  many  of  its  precepts  are  frequently  quoted  even  to  this  day ;  but  it 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  copious 
introduction  and  notes,  is  prepared  for  the  press." — p.  82. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  not  until  after  this  period  that 
the  Poet  flourished  from  whom  the  Leonine  style  has  derived  its 
name.  It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  other  origins  for  the  title 
have  been  advanced;  and  the  reader  may  decide  upon  their  validity 
for  himself,  although  they  are  unnoticed  by  Sir  Alexander  Croke. 
They  are  called  Leonine,  says  one  writer,  from  Pope  Leo;  but 
which  of  the  twelve  Pontififs  who  have  assumed  that  nom  de  Rape 
we  are  not  informed,  nor  whether  any  one  of  them  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  framing  such  verses.  The  name,  affirms 
another  grave  author,  is  derived  from  Leo,  a  Lion;  for  as  a  Lion 
is  the  King  of  Beasts,  so  is  a  Leonine  Bard  the  King  of  Poets  ! 
But  rejecting  such  unauthorized  etymologies,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  although  he  was  neither  the  inventor  of  this  style,  nor  by  any 
means  the  most  skilful  performer  in  it,  yet  Leoninus  or  Leonius, 
originally  a  Benedictine  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  a  Monk  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  name  must  be  traced.  He  composed  XII  Books  in  Heroic 
verse  on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  before  he  attempted  Rhyme; 
and  these,  says  Sir  Alexander  Croke,  were  written  with  consider- 
able purity  and  elegance.  If  such  were  really  the  case.  Rhyme 
must  have  been  to  the  good  monk  what  Lockit's  o//e-guinea  fetters 
would  prove  to  Le  Dieu  de  danse ;  for  never  were  any  movements 
more  cumbrous  than  those  which  he  makes  in  the  short  passages 
which  we  may  be  spared  the  thankless  labour  of  transcribing. 

Walter  de  Mapes,  the  pleasant  author  of  the  well-known  con- 
vivial Canticle,  Mihi  est  propositum  in  Taberna  mori,  held,  as  he 
deserved  to  do,  very  considerable  preferment  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  I.  and  John;  and  the  staunchest  opposer  of  pluralities, 
if  he  had  heard  the  jolly  Priest  sing  his  own  song,  would  have 
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forjijivcn  him  for  being  Canon  of  Salisbury,  Precentor  of  Lincoln, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a»id  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  We  need 
not  cite  the  above-named  celebrated  Bacchanalian  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing by  Petrus  Andreas  Canonherius,  which  is  less  known,  and 
not  much  less  spirited,  deserves  extraction. 

"  QuiciiiKpic  vult  esse  frater, 

Bibat  bis,  tcr,  ct  quater: 

Bibat  semel,  ct  secundo. 

Donee  nihil  sit  in  fuiulo. 

Bibat  hcra,  bibat  herns, 

Ad  bibcnduin  nemo  scnis: 

Bibat  iste,  bibat  ilia, 

Bibat  servus  cum  ancill^. 

Et  pro  Rege,  et  pro  PapS, 

Bibe  vinum  sine  aqui. 

Et  pro  Papii,  et  pro  Rege, 

Bibe  vinum  sine  lege. 

Haec  una  est  lex  Baccliica, 

Bibentium  spes  unica." — pp.  102,  103. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  gave 
a  death-blow  to  this  bastard  taste,  and  Leonines  since  that  epoch, 
have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  serious  Literature.  Some,  however, 
of  exquisite  beauty  are  still  preserved  in  the  magnificent  services 
of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  we  shall  subjoin  one,  of  which,  how- 
ever familiar  to  most  readers  the  two  opening  words  may  be,  per- 
haps the  whole,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  not  frequently  occurred. 
It  is  '*  married"  to  music  deserving  of  its  verse. 

"  Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 

Dum  pendebat  filius  : 
Cujus  animam  gementem, 
Contristantem,  et  dolentem, 

Pertransivit  gladius. 

"  O  quam  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta. 

Mater  unigeniti  : 
Quae  mcerebat,  et  dolebat, 
Et  tremebat,  cum  videbat 

Nati  poenas  inclyti. 

"  Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
Christi  matrem  si  videret 

In  tanto  supplicio  ? 
Quis  posset  non  contristari 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 

Dolentem  cum  filio? 
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"  Pro  peccatis  suae  gentis 
Vidit  Jesum  in  tormentis, 
*  Et  flagellis  subditum  : 

Vidit  suum  duicem  natum  : 
Morienteni;,  desolatum, 
Duin  emisit  spiiitum. 

"  Eja,  mater,  fons  amoris. 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris 

Fac,  ut  tecum  lugeam. 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum, 
In  amando  Christum  Deum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

"  Sancta  mater,  istud  agas, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas  ^ 

Cordi  meo  valide : 
Tui  nati  vulnerati. 
Jam  dignati  pro  me  pati, 

Poenas  mecum  divide. 

"  Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere, 
Crucifixo  condolere, 

Donee  ego  vixero : 
Juxta  crucem  tecum  stare, 
Te  libent^r  sociare 

In  planctu  desidero. 

"  Virgo  virginum  praeclara, 
Mihi  jam  non  sis  amara 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere : 
Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem, 
Passionis  ejus  sortem, 

Et  plagas  recolere. 

"  Fac  me  plagis  vulnerari, 
Cruce  hac  inebriari, 

Ob  amorem  filii  : 
Inflammatus  et  accensus 
Per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensus 

In  diejudicii. 

"  Fac  me  cruce  custodiri, 
Morte  Christi  praemuniri, 

Confoveri  gratis  : 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  ut  animae  donetur 

Paradisi  gloria.     Amen." — pp.  137 — 139. 

Of  modern  imitations.  Sir  Alexander  Croke  mentions  those  by 
Hall  Stephenson,  the  Inscriptions  by  Glover,  formerly  in  the  Her- 
mitage at  Stowe,  and  Mr.  Frere's  stanzas  in  Will  Whistlecraft's 
National  Poem.     To  these  might  have  been  added,  among  many 
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others,  Paniell's  translation  of  the  Toilet-scene  in  the  llrst  Canto 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  is  said  to  have  frightened  Pope 
ahnost  ont  of  behef  in  his  own  identity;  a  very  humorous  ver- 
sion of  '*  (  nfortnnatc  Miss  Baj/h'i/'  which  perhaps  still  remains 
in  Manuscript, 

Seduxit  Miles  Virgincm,  rcccptus  in  hybcrnis, 
rraecipitem  (jiue  laquco  se  transtulit  Avernis  j   &c. 

and,  perhaps  the  latest,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  pleasing 
of  their  kind.  Archdeacon  Wrangham's  Psi/c/kv  from  Mr.  Bayley's 
(no  relation,  we  believe,  to  the  unfortunate  Lady  just  mentioned) 
Songs  a/i  Butterflies.  One  of  these  we  are  tempted  to  add.  Our 
readers  will  at  once  recognize  in  it  the  song  which,  a  season  or 
two  back,  was  trilled  in  their  ears  in  every  gay  saloon  and  miser- 
able alley  of  the  metropolis. 

Ah  !   sim  Papilio  natus  in  flosculo, 

Rosae  ubi  liliaque  et  violae  balent ; 
Floribus  advolans,  avolans,  osculo 

Gennnulas  tangens,  quae  suave  olent ! 
Sceptra  et  opes  ego  neutiquam  postulo, 

Nolo  ego  ad  pedes  qui  se  volutent,: 
Ab  !   sim  Papilio  natus  in  flosculo, 

Osculans  gemmas  quae  suave  olent; 

Magicam  si  posseni  virgam  furari, 

Alas  bas  pulcras  aptem  mi,  ebeu  ! 
^stivis  actis  diebus  in  acre  ; 

Rosa  Cubans  Pbilomelae  cantu. 
Opes  quid  afferunt  ? — curas,  soranum  iai\i : 

Sceptra  nil  praetcr  aerumnas,  ebeu  ! 
Ab  !   sim  Papilio  ;   die  volans  in  aiire, 

Rosa  Cubans  Pbilomelae  cantu  ! 

Quemque  borum  vagulum  dicis  borrore, 

Frigora  autunini  ferire  suo  : 
^stas  quando  abiit,  mallem  ego  mori, 

Omni  quod  dulce  est  cadente  pulcro. 
Brumae  qui  cupiunt  captent  labore 

Gaudia,  et  moras  breves  trabunto  ; 
Ab  !   sim  Papilio  :   vivam  in  errore, 

Concidamque  ouini  cadente  pulcro  ! 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  these  agreeable  pages,  with 
the  scheme  of  Leonine  versification  which  Sir  Alexander  Croke 
has  given.  It  might  be  very  largely  extended  ;  and  there  are  few 
perhaps,  who  open  upon  it  to  whose  memory  some  additions  will 
not  immediately  suggest  themselves. 

"  Rhyme  being  once  introduced  into  Latin  poetry  was  refined  upon 
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by  successive  poets  with  infinite  variety.     It  was   either,  1st,  completed 
in  one  line,  or,  Ildly,  extended  into  more,  so  as  to  form  stanzas. 

"I.      1.  The  line  was  divided  into  tuo  parts,  and  the  middle,  at  the 
pause,  rhymed  with  the  end. 

"  As  in  the  epitaph  upon  Roger,  dnl\e  of  Sicily,  in  1 101  — 
Linquens  terrenas — niigravit  dux  ad  amoenas 
Rogerius  sedes, — nam  coeli  detinet  aedes. 
Pentameters  of  the  same  fprm  occur — 

Permutant  mores — homines  cum  dantur  honores  ; 
Corde  Stat  inflate — pauper,  honore  dato. 
These  were  called  versus  cristati, 

"  The  same  rhyme  was  sometimes  extended  through  many  lines  ;  as 
in  the  convivial  verses  : 

Funde  vinum,  funde — tanquam  sint  fluminis  undse. 
Nee  quaeras  unde — sed  fundas  semper  abunde. 

"  2.  The  line  was  again  divided  into  three  parts,  which  all  rhymed, 
and  the  verses  were  called  Trilices  :   as, 

O  Valachi — vestri  stomachi — sunt  amphora  Bacchi. 
Vos  estis — Deus  est  testis  — teterrima  pestis. 

"  II.  They  formed  stanzas,  in  which  the  rhymes  extended  beyond  one 
line. 

"  1 .  The  first  and  most  usual  of  this  kind,  and  the  proper  Leonine  was 
the  couplet,  in  which  two  verses  rhymed  only  at  the  end,  and  the  se- 
cond was  sometimes  a  pentameter.  The  rhymes  were  usually  completed 
in  two  lines  :  sometimes  in  four  lines  ;  and  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  same  was  continued  for  a  great  number  of  lines. 

"  2.  Or  each  line  was  divided,  as  before,  into  two  parts,  which 
formed  several  varieties,  and  might  be  considered  as  four  short  verses. 

"  The  middles  and  the  ends  rhymed  alternately. 

Si  tibi  grata  seges^est  morum,  gratus  haberis  : 
Si  virtutis  eges — despiciendus  eris. 

Criminibus  mersos — toto  conamine  vites, 
A  vitiis  tersos — cordis  araore  cites. 

Or  the  first  and  fourth  parts  rhymed,  and  the  second  and  third  : 

Est  domini  donum — puri  devotio  cordis. 
Contemptus  sordis  —  initiale  bonum. 

Or  all    four  parts   rhymed ;    and  even   the  same   words  were  repeated, 
which  Reginaldus  calls  versus  reciproce  Leoninicenses,  or  dicaces, 

Me  recreas  fessum — validus  nam,  si  recrees,  sum. 
Carmine  vates  sum — recreas  si  carmine  fessum. 

"  3.  There  'were  three  divisions  in  each  line,  which  made  more 
varieties. 

"  The  beginning  and  middle  of  each  verse  rhymed,  and  the  two  ends 
as  in  the  couplet. 
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"  As  ill  a  poem    hy  Damiiuius,    bishop  of  Ostia,    addressed  to  the 
\'iij^ii)  : 

()  luiseratrix — O  doininatrix — praecipe  dictu. 
Ne  devastcuiur — ne  lapidcnnir — grandinis  ictu. 

The  rhyme  of  the  beginning  and  middle  was  sometimes  continued  in  the 
second  line  : 

A'irgo  bcafa  — salusquc  parala — bcnigna  prccanti. 
Dona  rogata — dabis  cinmdata — tibi  fabulanti. 

Sometimes  tlic  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  one  line  rhymed  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  second  : 

Cellula  niellis — fundis  ardorem — virgo  sercna, 
Ncscia  fellis — cni  dat  honorem — nostra  Camoena. 

At  length   rhyming  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  every  word   of 

one    verse   corresponded   with    those   of  another;   and   it   could   go   no 

fartlier : 

Quos  anguis  dirus  tristi  mulcedine  pavit, 
Hos  sanguis  mirus  Christi  dulcedine  lavit  ! 
"  Great  refinements  occur  in  the  mode  of  rhyming,  and  names  were 

given  to  the  different  kinds  of  rhyme. 

"  When  the  ihymc  was  formed  by  two  words,  they  were  called  versus 

cornuti,  as  in  the  satire  of  Rcginaldus  against  his  rival : 
Lividus  et  rodens — putrescat  in  ore  suo  dens: 
Qui  veluti  sorex — mea  rodit  et  atterit,  O  rex, 

O  Deushunc  puni — cessaverit  a  crepituni. 
Clam  lacerat  caecos — bona  limat,  ut  invidise  cos. 

A  mode  in  which  the  first  half  of  a  word  constituted  the  rhyme  produced 
verses  called  inversi. 

IMalche,  mci  me?nor  es—to,  meosque  miserere  la6ore9. 

Scripta  dedi,  cessa — re  precatur  dextera/ewa 

Carmina  jam  marce — re  vides  lasso  mihi  puree. 

Multa  ivt\i,festn — re  jube  post  edita  gcsta. 

Pj'aecipe  me  pausa — re,  rogat  finem  dare  causa. 

We  may  recollect  the  humorous  verses  prefixed  by  Cervantes  to  his  im- 
mortal work : 

Si  de  llegarte  klos  bue- 
libro,  fueres  con  letu- 
no  te  dira  el  boquirru- 
que  non  pones  bien  los  de — 

"  Besides  hexameters  and  pentameters,  other  kinds  of  verse  were  used, 
particularly  dimeter  iambics,  or  trochaics  : 
Deus,  tuorum  militum 
Sors,  et  corona,  praemium, 
Laudes  canentes  martyris 
Absolve  nexu  criminis. 
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These    were    likewise    much    varied :    the    following  is  an  usual    and 
pleasing  form  : 

Audi,  Deus, 
Quod  te  reus. 

Mole  pressus  criminum, 
Supplex  orat 
Et  implorat, 

Credens  in  te  Dominum. 

"  The  strenuous  idleness  of  the  cloister  gave  birth  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  whimsical  and  laborious  productions.  A  species  of  literary  eco- 
nomy made  one  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  serve  for  many  lines. 

"  As  in  the  following  rules  for  a  convivial  entertainment : 

Nemo  cibum  capiat — donee  benedictio  fiat, 
Privetur  mensa — qui  spreverit  hsec  documenta. 

"^vultus  hilares  babe- 
sal  cultello  capi- 
quid  edendum  sit  ne  pet- 
non  depositum  capi- 
rixas,  murmur,  fugi- 
membra  recta  sede- 
Duni  manducatis  ^  mappam  mundam  tene-     ^  atis. 
ne  scalpatis  cave- 
nullis  partem  tribn- 
niorsus  non  rejici- 
modicum  sed  crebro  bib- 
^  grates  Christo  refer- 


Another  specimen  : 

Arbore  sub  qua 
Quod  primus  A- 


--.  f  dictavit  clericus  A-        ^ 

I  I  peccavit  in  arbore  qua-  j 

Sed  postremus  A-  i,^  .         J  natus  de  virgine  qua-      I   , 
Damna  prioris  A-  T        '  •  reparavit  in  arbore  qua-  i  ' 

I  peccasset  in  arbore  qua-  I 
'-morereturin  arbore  qua- J 


Si  non  primus  A-  | 
Non  postremus  A- J 

Another,  which  may  suffice : 

Et  canis  _ 

syl 

Et  lup 


:anis  1  f  venatur  1  C  lustrat. 

>  in  sylvis<  >  et  omnia-^ 

upusj  (_nutritur3  (^  vastat. 


pp.  20—2. 
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Alvv.  VIII. — Sermons  on  vdiious  Snlfjecls  and  Occasions ;  includ- 
ing  Three  Discourses  on  the  Evidences,  the  OUigalions,  and  /he 
SJ,iiit   of  the    (iospel.      liy  the    Uev.   James    Walker,    DA). 
IMv.S.i'.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Episcopal    Pro- 
lessor  of  Diviiiitv  in  Eiliiiburgli.      London,    llivington.     18£9. 
pp.413.      Ws.dd. 
The  interest  which  onr   readers  may  be  expected  to  take  in  this 
volume  is  materially  increased   by  the  recent  elevation   of  its  au- 
thor to  tiie  see  of  Edinburgh.     In  spite  of  certain  suspicions  to 
the  contrary  which  have  been  entertained  on  the  Northern  side  of 
the  Tweed,  we  are  conlident  that  the  great  bulk  of  the   English 
clersv  have   a  strono;    fellow-feeling  for  their  Scottish  brethren. 
The  political   and   iinancial  depression  of  the  episcopal  commu- 
nion in  Scotland,   forms   a  striking  contrast  to  its   high  character 
as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     The  consideration  which 
it  has  never  ceased  to  enjoy  among  the  higher  classes  in  its  own 
land,  and  its  powerful   hold   upon  large  and  increasing  congrega- 
tions in  the  capital  and  other  principal  towns,  might  alone  suffice 
to  prove,  (hat  her  clergy,  under  every  other  discouragement  and 
disadvantage,  have  continued  faithful  to  their  sacred  trust.     And 
the  respect  with  which  they  are   now   treated   by  vigilant  and  jea- 
lous Presbyterians,  bears   aniple   testimony   to   the   orthodoxy  of 
their  faith,  and  the  general  consistency  of  their  conduct.     Under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  indeed   be  monstrous   if  the   more 
foitunate  servants  of  the  Church  of  England  were  wanting  in  ad- 
miration for  the  good  works,  or  in  sympathy  with   the  unmerited 
sutfering  of  the  Scotch  Episcopalian  clergy.      But  the  fact,  as  we 
have  ample  means  of  knowing,  is  directly  the  reverse  :  and  the 
respect  w  hich  is  entertained  in  this  metropolis  for  the  late  Bishop 
Sandford,  together  with  the  general  satisfaction  at  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  that  lamented  pielate — are  unquestionable  indica- 
tions of  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 

The  notoriety  of  such  sentiments,  and  their  extensive  adoption, 
induce  us  to  believe  that  Dr.  Walker's  Sermons  will  be  received 
with  far  more  curiosity  and  attention  than  can  generally  be  be- 
stowed upon  similar  works.  The  character  and  sentiments. of  a 
person  in  his  present  station  are  of  deep  importance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  If  the  choice  of  the  Edinbuigh  clergy  has  fallen 
upon  a  man  of  unsound  or  even  of  doubtful  principles,  great 
will  be  the  general  disappointment  and  great  the  mischief  which 
must  ensue.  If  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  is 
infected  with  any  of  the  multifarious  novelties  of  the  day — if  he 
is  disposed  to  abandon  the  old  paths  and  to  seek  popularity  by 
exciting  astonishment,  he  will  not  be  deemed  a  meet  successor  for 
the  pious  and  amiable  Sandford,  nor  a  safe  guide  to  the  little 
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flock  which  has  been  preserved  from  such  appalling  dangers.  If 
he  is  deficient  in  judgment,  temper,  or  professional  acquirements 
and  ability,  the  interest  intrusted  to  him  nuist  be  placed  in  great 
jeopardy  :  while  the  reverse  of  all  these  suppositions  will  hold 
out  an  encouraging  prospect  to  every  friend  of  the  Apostolical 
Church;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  is  the 
prospect  afi'orded  by  the  Serujons  before  us.  We  apprehend 
that  our  opinion  will  be  fully  supported  by  the  extracts  now  to 
be  submitted  to  our  readers. 

The  Third  Sermon,  on  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of," 
contains  the  following  passages:  — 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  reproaches  the  Reformation  with  its  numerous 
sects  and  endless  heresies  ;  while,  in  fact,  a  similar  discrepancy  subsists 
among  themselves,  restrained  indeed  by  autliority,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  very  gross  inconsistency  ;  but  by  no  means  suppressed.  The 
very  same  or  very  similar  systems  of  enthusiasm,  with  which  they  also 
reproach  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  subsist  among  themselves, 
which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  art  to  regulate ;  generally  confining 
them  to  monastic  seclusion,  or  contriving  some  other  harmless  outlet  or 
concealment,  abroad  or  at  home.  The  Reformation  has  destroyed  that 
principle  of  unity,  which,  in  this  respect,  guides  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  influence  of  that  artificial  policy  vvhich  is  its  consequence.  There- 
fore sects  multiply  as  opinions  vary.  Ihis  variety  of  opinions  respecting 
the  same  system  ought  to  teach  all  parties,  what  Christianity  has  ever 
taught,  modesty,  moderation,  and  mutual  forbearance.  Had  the  early 
sectaries  in  Germany  and  in  Britain  read  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  would  have  escaped  the  perversions  to  which  they 
subjected  themselves,  by  a  rash  application  of  the  policy  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  old  covenant  to  the  circumstances  of  the  new  ;  in  which 
they  unhappily  fixed  themselves  the  more,  by  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  difficulty  of  his  Jewish 
idioms,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  Jewish  allusions.  Those  secta- 
ries disdained  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  descends  to  us 
from  age  to  age,  with  the  current  sense  of  the  Church.  This  sense,  in 
all  the  leading  essentials  of  Gospel  truth,  the  standing  ministry  and  the 
uninterrupted  administration  of  the  sacraments,  tends  to  preserve  in 
some  degree  of  authenticity  and  purity  ;  or  it  enables  us,  whenever  we 
are  prepared  and  disposed  to  recur  to  first  principles,  to  repair  the  aber- 
rations of  time,  and  ignorance,  and  presumption,  and  accident. 

Those  early  sectaries  went  moreover  to  Scripture  in  search  of  that 
which  they  could  not  possibly  find  there.  They  went  with  a  precon- 
ceived conviction  that" it  '  is  in  such  sort  the  rule  of  human  actions,  that 
simply  whatsoever  we  do,  and  are  not  by  it  directed  thereunto,  the 
same  is  sin.'  This  notion  was  first  applied  to  matters  of  Church  go- 
vernment, but  it  includes  in  effect  every  thing  which  pertains  to  the 
Christian  profession  and  conduct.  This  notion  was  easily  supported  on 
Scripture  grounds  by  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  law  and  ritual,  whilethe 
remarkable  dift'erence  between  the  two  covenants  was  either  unknown  or 
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iHsrcgaided.  The  most  lietciogoncoiis  mixtures  were  tliiis  made,  ami  llic 
most  absurd  nolLons  were  thus  en  Forced.  Those  men  not  only  assumed 
to  their  own  ojiinions  c^elu^ive  truth,  but  they  maintained  the  ri{;ht,  as 
in  the  old  law,  of  temporal  sanctions.  They  held  themselves  entitled  to 
promote  the  influence  of  the  supposed  truths  which  they  maintained,  and 
i)ound  to  oppose  the  errors  which  they  disclaimed,  not  by  the  compul- 
sion of  reason,  and  by  the  force  of  fair  argument,  and  by  the  weight  of 
good  example,  but  by  positive  penalties,  even  by  death,  if  they  possessed 
the  power,  or  by  threats  of  Divine  vengeance,  if  they  did  not. 

"  Such  a  misconception  as  this  is  of  the  Gospel  spirit  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented  ;  but  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  arises  from  the  corruption 
and  the  selfishness  of  our  nature.  The  subject  is  the  most  important 
Avhich  can  engage  human  attention,  or  prompt  human  exertion.  Men 
feel  that  it  is  so,  and  therefore  they  too  readily  identify  their  own  per- 
sonal honour  and  their  own  social  influence  with  the  truth,  real  or  sup- 
posed, which  they  adopt ;  and  while  self  is  the  leading  though  the  latent 
spring,  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  true  religion  are  the  os- 
tensible motives,  which  conceal  under  a  fair  form  the  deceitful  workings 
of  a  carnal  heart,  and  all  the  odious  qualities  of  that  spirit  which  leads 
^men  to  usurp,  so  far  as  they  can  usurp,  the  judgment  of  God,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  neighbours.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  this  spirit  has  led  to 
the  most  frightful  enormities  3  while  justice  will  lead  us  to  acknowledge 
that  it  continued  to  actuate  more  or  less  all  the  first  reformers  ;  though 
happily  from  a  better  spirit  in  some,  and  from  the  want  of  power  or  the 
want  of  system  in  others,  not  to  the  same  practical  extent. 

"  Every  serious  and  enlightened  Christian,  in  choosing  his  Church,  or 
in  adhering  to  that  in  which  he  was  educated,  must  be  actuated  by  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  true  Church,  or  a  sane  portion  of  it  5  and, 
therefore,  that  those  who  ditlcr  essentially  are  in  error.  This  conviction 
will  necessarily  exclude  an  intercommunity  of  worship  among  such  dis- 
sidents. For  '  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth 
not  of  faith  :  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  be  equally  attached,  or  rather  to  be  equally  indiflFerent, 
to  contending  systems  of  religion.  They  cannot  each  be  true.  In  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  or  to  many,  indifference  is  generated  to  each 
and  to  all.  He  that  thus  wavereth  is  not  guided  by  reason,  nor  actuated 
by  religion,  but  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed  ;  or  like  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carrie<l  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive, 

"  The  firm  adherence  which  is  thus  the  duty  of  every  good  Christian 
to  the  system  which  his  conscience  approves,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
Christian  charity  in  its  widest  extent,  and  in  its  holiest  acceptation. 
This  firmness,  founded  in  faith  unfeigned,  is  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
that  charity  which  is  the  chief  of  all  Christian  graces.  So  far  as  men 
are  deficient  in  charitable  feeling  for  their  fellow-Christians  and  their 
fellow-men,  so  far  are  they  deficient  in  that  which  is  essential  and  indis- 
pensible  in  the  Christian  character.  If  this  want  of  charity  be  the  pro- 
iniuent  featiu'e  of  their  system,  whatever  may  be  the  pretensions  of  sudi 
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men,  and  however  eagerly  they  may  maintain  that  their's  is  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  true  religion  ;  their  conduct  furnishes  the  most  certain  proof 
that  their  pretensions  are  false,  and  that  they  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  are  of." — pp.  SO — 92. 

"  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  publican,  which  o>u-  Lord  spake 
unto  certain  which  trusted  in    themselves,  that  they  were  righteous  and 
despised  others,  exposes  a  common  and  a  very  dangerous  vice  of  human 
character.     It  is  this  conceit^  carried  to  its  most  dangerous  excess,  Xvhich 
leads  men  not  only  to  prefer  their  own  religious  system,  which  all  good 
Christians  are  bound  to  do  in  all  godly  sincerity,  but  to  consider  it  as  so 
exclusively  the  cause  of  God,  as   to  require  an   active  testimony  to  be 
borne  against  all  who  are  beyond  its  pale.      '  They  are  the  real  and  not 
merely  nominal  Christians — the  body  oi  faithful  believers — the  eternal 
Church' — and   all  who  differ  from  them  are  '  opponents  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.'     Actuated  by  this  most   pernicious  conceit,  the  most 
incompetent  men,  ignorant  even  of-the  elementary  language  of  true  reli- 
gion, speak  and  write  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt  of  all  who  differ 
from  them  ;   and  consign  to  reproach,  as  almost   or   altogether  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  name,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who  have  graced 
the  annals  of  the  Church.     Nay,  if  pressed  with  authorities  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  escape,  and  chrected  to  matter,  which  in  their  utter  ig- 
norance, they  cannot  even  pretend  to  refute,  they  can  still,  without  com- 
punction, declare,  that  in  such  an  age  '  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  in  a  manner  lost.'     They  can  coolly  maintain,  and  cause  their  zea- 
lous followers  to  believe,  that  Tillotson,  and  Sharp,  and  Wake,  and  At- 
terbury,  and  Bull,  and  Sherlock,  and  Waterland,  were  n)en  void  of  vital 
religion  ;  not  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  but  because  they 
have  determined  that  those,  with  many  other  illustrious  men,  lived  and 
wrote  after  the  asserted  loss,  and  before  the  supposed  revival  of  true  and 
vital  religion.     Amhlst  all   the  evils  with  which  the   Church   of  Christ 
amongst  us  is  in  these  our  days  menaced,  none  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
and  guarded  against  than  the  spirit  which  dictated,  and  which  maintains 
by  every  means,  so  odious  a  calunmy  against  the  illustrious  dead.     The 
glory  of  the  Church  of  England  will  indeed  suffer  a  dark  and  a  dismal 
eclipse,  when  such   men   as  Sharp,  and  Bull,  and  Sherlock,  and  Water- 
land,  shall  be  proscribed  and  superseded  by  such  men  and  by  such  prin- 
ciples as  I  have  referred  to. 

'  Those  who  in  these  days  cherish  this  opinion,  and  who  maintain  all 
its  consequences,  in  reference  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  are  very  gene- 
rally in  the  commencement  of  their  course,  rash  and  inexperienced  young 
men,  who  have  learned  their  lesson  of  zeal,  and  a  little  beyond  it,  and 
who,  proud  of  their  lesson,  and  blinded  and  occupied  by  their  zeal,  never 
attempt  to  learn  any  thing  beyond  it.  They  act,  they  speak,  they  preach, 
and  write,  on  the  positive  assumption  that  they  are  the  accredited  agents 
ot  the  INIost  High,  and  that  all  who  follow  not  with  them  are  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  goodness.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  in  a  well  regulated  Church,  to  act  under  a  more 
pernicious  prejudice.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  exhibitions  of  the  spirit  re- 
proved in  my  text ;  perhaps  the  worst  which  the  circumstances  of  ouv 
age  and  country  permits." — pp.  98—101. 
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Tlic    iiiiuli  iliscoursc,  on  Luke,  xii.  '20,   ruiiiislies    us  willi   tlie 
lullowing  specimens  of  Bishop  Walker's  practical  preaching. 

"  The  facts  of  the  parable  were  fulfilled  almost  literally  in  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  stands  eminently  distin- 
j;uislied  as  a  scholar  and  an  historian,  hut  who  unfortunately  for  himsell 
and  for  the  world,  lived  and  died  an  infidel.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  fapts  of  the  case  so  strikingly  coincident  with  tliose  of  the  parable 
are  related  by  the  individual  l^in-st-lf  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  which 
was  pul)Ii.slird  after  his  dcalh.  lie  describes  his  perfect  recovery  as  he 
supposed  from  a  painful  disease,  he  dwells  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on 
ihe  litirary,  the  social,  and  fhe  elegantly  sensual  enjoyments  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  passed  his  life.  Not  a  single  sentiment  occurs  beyond 
the  bounds  of  time  and  beyond  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  society.  Even 
ihe  fame  in  which  he  delighted,  and  which  he  courted,  was  confined  to 
the  passing  breath  of  perishable  man.  '  Well,  then,'  exulting  like  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,  in  his  various  enjoyments,  thus  limited  to  time 
and  to  sense  and  to  society,  he  says,  '  I  think  I  can  now  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  at  least  twenty  years  of  positive  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  life.'  It  is  an  awful,  it  is  an  appalling  fact,  that  this  poor  confident 
mortal,  in  little  more  than  twenty  hours  after  this  letter  was  written, 
was  summoned  to  that  eternity  on  which  he  never  bestowed  a  serious 
thought,  and  was  instantly  deprived  of  all  those  enjoyments  on  which 
lie  relied  with  so  nnich  security,  and  in  which  he  exulted  with  so  nmch 
relish. 

"  There  is  no  pleasure  in  such  a  contemplation,  but  it  may  supply  a 
salutary  lesson.  The  folly  of  such  conduct  in  all  circumstances  is  ex- 
treme, since  we  hold  and  can  hold  nothing  of  all  which  we  may  have  or 
hoj)e  for  in  absolute  or  permanent  security;  and  the  folly  becon)es  pal- 
j)able  to  every  understanding,  when  the  confident  expectation  of  many 
years  uninterrupted  enjoyment  is  thus  instantly  arrested  by  the  awful 
summons  to  death  and  retribution.  If  the  positive  declaration  of  St. 
Paul,  that  such  a  character  hath  no  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God,  be  true, — and  what  Christian  dare  doubt  its  truth  ? — no 
greater  folly  is  conceivable;  for  the  enjoyment,  after  all,  is  nothing. 
'J'here  is  no  security,  not  even  of  a  day ;  aiul  the  ntmost  period  of  mere 
human  enjoyment,  were  there  even  security  for  its  reaching  the  utmost 
permanence  of  the  transient  life  of  man,  is^  after  all,  nothing  ;  while  in 
such  circumstances  it  will  ever  of  necessity  be  mixed  up  with  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

"  Literature  and  science  are  objects  of  high  and  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment :  but  if  they  are  limited  to  time,  whatever  eminence  and  whatever 
reputation  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  science  may  attain,  they  become 
in  eflect  objects  of  mere  vanity,  fostering  the  corruptions  of  our  nature 
and  obscuring  the  essential  object  of  our  being.  The  minds  of  such 
men  may  rejoice  in  an  imaginary  perpetuity  of  that  fame  with  which  the 
adulation  of  society  surrounds  them  ;  but  it  is  the  vainest  and  the  idlest 
of  all  vain  follies  to  him,  who,  though  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  and 
with  the  acquisitions  of  science,  is  not  rich  towards  (lod,  who  made  and 
who  maintains  his  being;  to  him  who  lives  as  without  God  in  this  world, 
and  who  dies  utterly  careless  of,  and  altogether  uni)repared  for,  that  ini- 
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mortality  wliicli  alone  is  valuable.  He  who  makes  riches,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments which  riches  may  furnish,  the  sole  object  of  his  care,  is  guilty  in 
efi'ect,  as  tlie  Scriptures  expressly  declare,  of  idolatry.  The  pursuit  ot 
learning  and  of  science  seems  less  sordid  ;  but,  confined  to  time  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  Divine  knowledge,  it  leads  in  fact  directly  to  similar 
corruption.  Even  Divine  knowledge.  Scripture  criticism,  historical  and 
doctrinal  research  into  the  vast  field  of  revealed  truth — if  these  are  pur- 
sued to  the  exclusion  of  practical  religion,  and  without  regard  to  the  life 
of  God,  which  it  is  the  object  of  levelation  to  form  and  to  mature  in  the 
soul  of  man — even  Divine  knowledge,  thus  pursued,  is  mere  vanity  and 
delusion.  It  is  limited  to  time  :  it  is,  therefore,  corrupt  in  itself,  and  it 
fosters  the  corruption  of  our  nature  by  withdrawing  our  practical  atten- 
tion from  him  who  is  the  Author  and  the  object  of  our  being. 

"  It  may  seem  that  the  subject  thus  presented  to  your  consideration  is 
little  suited  to  a  common  audience.  There  are  few  subjects,  however, 
if  it  be  properly  considered  and  properly  applied,  in  which  we  have  all 
a  more  direct  or  a  deeper  interest.  The  sin  reproved,  and  of  which  the 
folly  is  palpably  demonstrated,  is  nothing  very  gross  in  appearance.  It 
is  easily  overlooked  ;  it  attracts  little  notice,  and  yet  its  influence  on  the 
mind  and  conduct  is  very  pernicious,  and  its  final  consequences  are  most 
disastrous.  It  is,  moreover,  a  folly  much  more  common  than  we  are 
generally  perhaps  disposed  to  imagine.  In  efiect,  whether  the  object  be 
riches,  or  power,  or  learning,  or  science,  or  fame,  matters  little.  The 
folly  consists  (and  it  is  the  same  or  similar  whatever  be  the  object)  in 
giving  to  the  pursuits  of  time  an  imaginary  permanence  and  a  practical 
importance  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  to  the  absolute  or  the  partial 
exclusion  of  that  which  is  the  essential  purpose  of  our  being. 

'  Thus  men  frequently  attach  themselves  to  the  mere  temporal  pur- 
suits of  their  condition,  as  if  these  formed  the  sole  object  of  their  exist- 
ence. Men,  and  comparatively  good  men  too,  frequently  attach  them- 
selves with  zeal,  and  it  may  be  added  with  sincerity  even,  to  religious 
societies  and  associations,  in  whose  minds  the  temporal  object  of  the 
association,  the  social  respect,  the  reputation  and  the  bustle  and  the 
influence,  are  allowed  partially  to  obscure  the  eternal  interests,  which 
are  the  proper  and  the  permanent  pursuits  of  every  really  religious 
man.  The  world,  and  the  world's  wealth,  and  the  world's  associations, 
Vvhatever  social  or  sacred  name  they  bear,  are  ever  present,  with  their 
outward  attributes  and  social  influence  ;  and  this  their  constant  contact 
excites  habitually  and  often  involuntarily  in  the  mind  a  conviction  of 
importance  and  of  permanence  in  the  mere  temporal  parts  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  continues  frequently  to  dominate  in  the  practice,  even 
when  the  reflection  of  reason  and  the  warning  of  conscience  furnish  pal- 
pable proof  of  the  fallacious  folly.  Religious  convictions,  even  when 
they  are  very  fervent,  and  religious  zeal,  even  when  it  is  very  sincere, 
are  not  always  certain  signs  that  we  are  as  much  detached  from  the 
world  as  Christians  ought  to  be.  The  man  who  gives  his  time  and  his 
zeal  and  his  money  and  his  eloquence  to  increase  the  influence  of  his 
Church  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge,  may  be  at 
once  fervent  in  his  religious  convictions,  and  sincere  in  his  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  the  influence  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  there  may 
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be  a  strong  couibinatioii  of  mere  luimaii  motives  mixed  up  with  this 
fcrveiiey  ami  modiCyiiiti;  this  zcah  It  is  the  great  danger  of  our  posi- 
tion, in  all  eireumstanecs,  that  the  world  is  ever  at  hand  with  its  insi- 
dious solicitations,  and  that  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  is  ever  too  ready 
to  yield  to  those  solicitations  of  sense  and  of  society." — pp.  22()—  2.33. 

"  Now  this  mixture  of  good  and  bad  motives,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  ca<e  render  probable,  renders  it,  at  the  same  time,  n)ore  useful 
and  more  aj)plical)le  as  a  moral  warning  against  a  dangerous  and  a  coni- 
inon  delusion,  than  if  we  consider  it  a  case  of  desperate  wickedness  and 
unmitigattd  guilt,  such  as  we  would  willingly  suppose  can  rarely  occur. 
'Jhc  truth  is,  tliat  the  world,  the  world's  work,  the  world's  wealth,  and 
the  world's  associations  stand  in  constant  opposition  to  our  Christian 
progress;  and  they  are  calculated,  even  when  we  least  suspect  their  in- 
fluence, to  lessen,  to  suspend,  and  sometimes  to  annihilate,  that  constant 
confidence  in  God,  which  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  Christian  life. 
Consider  with  what  eagerness  the  man  of  business,  the  merchant,  and 
the  man  of  the  world  cling  to  their  temporal  pursuits,  add  to  their  tem- 
poral accjuisitions,  and  follow  their  temporal  enjoyments,  long  beyond 
the  period  which  early  anticipation  fixed  for  religious  reflection  and  re- 
tirement ;  when  life  is  absolutely  verging  townrds  dissolution,  and  when 
time  must  in  their  case  inevitably  give  place  to  eternity.  Such  men  are 
by  no  means  infidels.  They  even  respect  religion  generally.  They  often 
speak  religiously — and,  on  solenm  occasions,  they  think  and  act  reli- 
giously, so  far  as  transient  observers  are  entitled  and  qualified  to  judge. 
But  they  have  never  made  religion  their  exclusive  study  and  practice. 
They  have  never  really  renounced  the  world.  They  have  never  se- 
riously contemplated  death  and  eternity.  They  are  aware,  indeed,  as 
all  men  are  aware,  of  death,  and  that  eternity  succeeds  it.  By  the 
spectacles  of  mortality,  which  daily  arrest  their  attention,  they  are 
rendered  permanently  sensible  how  frail  and  uncertain  our  condition 
is  J  but  the  assent  remains  limited  to  the  conviction  of  a  general 
truth,  and  even  when  it  produces  a  strong  transient  emotion,  it  is  not 
always  personally  and  jjractically  applied.  Even  to  the  period  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  men  persist  in  this  most  sijigular  inattention.  They  ac- 
knowledge, and  they  seem  to  feel,  the  general  effect  of  man's  mortality; 
but  they  never  fix  a  period  for  their  owv\  dissolution.  On  the  contrary, 
they  frequently  talk  with  as  much  confidence  of  future  years,  which  the 
course  of  nature  precludes  them  from  seeing,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  (with  an  impropriety  equally  though  not  apparently  as  great)  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  maturity  of  manhood. 

"  The  cause  of  this  consists  in  our  allowing  the  world,  its  pursuits, 
its  wealth,  and  its  associations,  a  predominant  influence,  which  is  fos- 
'tered  by  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  constant  influence  of  society,  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  that  Divine  influence  which  was  given  to  form,  to 
conduct,  and  to  complete  the  Christian  life,  through  the  cares  of  time 
to  the  joys  of  eternity.  The  world,  its  pursuits,  and  its  associations, 
have  their  just  claims  upon  all  men.  7'hey  infer  duty  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  duty  ;  and  these  obligations  faithfully  fulfilled,  impart  and  im- 
prove both  individual  and  social  happiness.  The  rule  with  respect  to 
these  furnished  by  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  will  probably  seem  satis- 
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factory  even  to  worldly  men.  '  Do  the  duties  of  life  and  of  your  station 
every  day  with  the  same  circumspection,  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with 
the  same  industry,  as  if  you  were  to  live  in  this  lower  world  for  ever.' 
But  the  pious  and  primitive  Christian  adds,  '  You  must  combine  with 
those  necessary  duties  the  higher  obligations,  which  embrace  eternity. 
You  must  live  each  day  in  the  constant  habit  of  religious  recollection, 
and  penitence,  and  prayer,  as  if  each  day  were  to  be  your  last.'  Were 
we  thus  enabled  to  combine  the  honest  pursuits,  and  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ments of  time  with  the  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality,  our  call  from 
time  to  eternity  could  never  come  amiss  nor  reach  us  prematurely.  Time 
and  all  its  pursuits  ;  the  world,  and  all  its  duties,  and  all  its  enjoyments, 
would,  on  this  supposition,  hold  over  us  only  their  just  and  legitimate 
influence  J  important  while  time  continues  and  the  obligation  lasts  ;  but 
leaving  the  habitual  and  salutary  conviction,  that  to  depart,  when  the 
purpose  of  God's  providence  is  fulfilled  ;  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
is  far  better  than  all  which  the  world  can  give  or  promise,  in  any  the 
happiest  combination  of  circumstances." — pp.  238 — 242. 

There  is  one  other  short  passage  contained  in  the  Notes,  and 
referring  to  Archdeacon  Browne's  extraordinary  charge  against 
Bishop  Bull,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing. 

"  Now  agreeing,  as  I  do  most  sincerely,  and  as  Bishop  Bull  agrees, 
decidedly,  in  attributing  the  justification  of  man  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  what  occasion  is  there  for  controversy  and  angry  separations 
among  men,  thus  distinctly  consenting  in  the  fundamental  truth  of 
Christian  redemption  ?  The  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  those  who  agree 
with  him,  do  not  more  certainly  acknowledge  nor  more  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  essential  truth  than  I  do,  and  than  all  those  churchmen  do 
with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  associate.  If  the  Archdeacon 
and  his  friends  acknowledge  with  Mr.  Scholefield,  the  Greek  Professor, 
who,  in  the  notes  to  his  sermon  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
moderates  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  if  they  acknow- 
ledge that  the  faith  by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  received,  &'c.  must  be 
a  working  faith,  if  they  believe  that  holiness  is  the  indispensable  conse- 
quence, absolutely  required  in  all  those  to  whom  the  justification  of  the 
Gospel  is  freely  imparted  ;  if  they  really  believe  that  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  if,  in  short,  they  believe  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  Redeemer  himself,  what  conceivable  diflerence  is  there  between 
us  ?  That  which  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  a  consequence,  without 
which  the  original  gratuity  is  rendered  ineffectual,  is,  in  fact,  a  condition, 
in  whatever  language  you  may  announce  or  explain  it." — pp.  407,  408. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  those  who 
have  no  further  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Walker  than  that  which 
may  be  found  from  this  volume,  will  arrive  at  the  very  same  con- 
clusion which  has  been  drawn  by  others,  who  have  known  and 
watched  his  career  for  many  years,  namely,  that  he  is  a  sound  and 
able  divine,  and  that  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  rank  may  be  a 
matter  of  just  congratulation  among  all  real  wcll-wisiicrs  to  the 
Church  in  Scotland. 


(  -i'^'s  ) 


Ar'I'.  IX. — ■  C/nisliaiiifi/  dkcai/s  Progressive;  being  lite  i'hris- 
tinit  Adcueale's  Vnbliration  for  the  Year  18'2f).  By  Hugh 
Jnmes  IJose,  H.  D.  Cliristian  Advocate  in  the  University  of 
Ciuiibridirc.     Loiuloii.     Riviii<j;tons.      18C2<). 

EviLUY  one,  we  presume,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Rose  in  thinking 
that  the  objection  to  Christianity  on  account  of  its  want  of  uni- 
\eisality,  is  one  of  the  most  usual,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual 
aigunuuts  against  it.  The  reason  is  satisfactorily  explained  when 
he  adds,  that  this  objection  is  capable  of  being  shortly  and  point- 
edly staled,  while  every  answer  to  it,  whatever  path  it  may  subse- 
«]uently  pursue,  must  be  founded  on  a  comprehensive  view  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  a  subject  embracing  many 
very  extensive  and  difficult  considerations. 

The  analogy  so  clearly  explained  by  Butler,  is  the  most  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  objection.  Natural  religion  as  maintained 
by  the  modern  Deist  is  beset  with  as  many  diliicidties,  and  with 
the  same  sort  of  difficulties,  as  Christianity  itself.  Assuming  the 
existence,  and  attributes  of  God,  the  vices  and  misery  of  mankind, 
and  their  utter  ignorance  of  their  Maker  stand  in  need  of  as  much 
explanation,  as  the  limited  adoption,  and  limited  effects  of  Reve- 
lation. And  unless  the  Atheist  is  to  triumph  over  Deism,  be- 
cause sin,  and  suffering  are  actually  in  the  world — the  Deist  can 
gain  no  triunij)!!  over  Christianity  on  account  of  its  having  failed 
to  remove  them.  The  believer  in  God,  and  the  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity must  alike  confess  their  inability  to  explain  why  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  the  gifts  of  grace  are  not  more  general,  more  com- 
plete and  more  effectual.  And  the  answer  therefore,  and  as  it 
seems  to  us  the  only  unexceptionable  answer  to  tlie  Sceptic  who 
quarrels  with  our  faith  for  the  reason  now  alleged,  is  that  to  be 
consistent,  he  cannot  stop  here — since  his  reasoning  leads  to  an 
utter  rejection  of  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God. 

But  while  this  is  the  strict  and  j>hilosophical  reply  to  the  in- 
iidel  argument  in  question,  there  are  doubtless  many  otlier  con- 
siderations which  may  be  properly  brought  forward,  when  the  sub- 
ject comes  under  discussion,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Rose  entitles  him  once  more  to  the  thanks  of 
the  friends  of  revealed  truth.  He  states  the  objection  with  which 
he  proposes  to  grapple  in  the  following  terms. 

"  If  Christianity  really  came  forth  from  God,  and  if  it  contain  a 
promise  and  a  prophecy  that  its  liglit  is  to  shine  on  all,  how  comes  it 
that  that  promise  and  prophecy  are  yet  unfulfilled  ?  and  that  a  religion 
which  professes  to  be  divine,  should  not  at  once  establish  a  resistless 
sway  over  the  consciences  of  individuals,  and  over  the  faith  of  nations? 
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If  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  ever  to  cover  the  earth,  can  it  be 
Christianity  which  is  to  diffuse  that  knowledge,  when,  in  so  long  a 
period,  it  has  done  so  little,  towards  effecting  the  blessed  and  glorious 
purpose  ?  But  yet  further  ;  can  it  be  Christianity  which  is  the  desired, 
the  longed-for  revelation  from  a  gracious  God  to  his  poor  and  miser- 
able creatures  ?  Can  that  be  the  true  light,  which  is  to  enlighten  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  when,  for  many  centuries,  it  ob- 
viously declined  in  purity  and  in  influence,  and,  in  the  middle  ages, 
lost  so  much  of  its  brighter  character,  and  approached  so  nearly  to 
the  character  of  a  degraded  and  degrading  superstition  ?  When,  in 
the  words  of  a  valuable  and  recent  writer  on  prophecy,  '  its  dominion, 
wide  as  it  has  been  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  in  regions  rude 
or  civilized,  has  yet  only  shared  the  world  with  other  powers  of  a  gross 
heathenism  unenlightened,  and  infidelity  unreclaimed  V 

"  These  are  assuredly,  at  first  sight,  grave  and  serious  questions; 
and,  although,  when  further  examined,  their  importance  is  diminished, 
yet  they  contain  so  much  likely  to  produce  an  impression  on  weak  and 
wavering  minds,  that  they  well  deserve  consideration  and  reply.  I 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  apparent  importance  of 
these  arguments  is  derived,  not  from  their  intrinsic  value,  but  from 
certain  unreasonable  expectations  and  assumptions  connected  with  them, 
respecting  the  progress  of  Christianity.  It  is  always  assumed,  that  that 
progress  ought  to  be  great  and  rapid  :  whereas  there  is  nothing,  either 
in  Scripture  or  the  nature  of  things,  which  can  justify  us,  in  expecting 
any,  but  a  slow  and  laborious  advancement  of  our  religion ;  and  a  little 
reflection  will  show,  that,  though  the  leaven  is  to  leaven  the  whole  three 
measures  of  meal,  it  is  doing  a  work  as  effectual  and  as  necessary,  when 
completing  its  salutary  operations  on  one  portion,  as  when  commencing 
them  on  others. 

"  The  observations  wdiich  I  have  to  offer,  will  arrange  themselves 
under  two  principal  heads. 

"  It  will  be  my  first  business  to  show,  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
from  Christianity;  and  I  shall  then  inquire,  whether  those  reasonable  ex- 
pectations have  been  fulfilled.  The  more  important,  however,  of  these 
questions,  as  regards  the  objections  I  have  noticed,  is  undoubtedly 
the  first ;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  now,  to  set  those  objections  in 
their  true  light,  by  pointing  out  the  obstacles,  which,  in  a  world  so  con- 
stituted as  ours,  will  ever  be  found  ready  to  retard  the  progress  of 
religious  and  moral  improvement.  The  result  of  the  statement  will  be, 
I  think,  a  conviction,  that,  in  considering  the  claims  of  Christianity,  it 
is  our  business  to  inquire,  rather,  whether  the  tree  of  life  is  growing 
than  whether  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  or  whether  it  has  as  nearly 
attained  its  full  dimensions,  as  a  hasty  judgment  may  decide  that  it 
should  have  done." — pp.  11  — 13. 

This  is  the  opening  of  Mr.  Rose's  argument.  We  cannot 
follow  him  into  its  details,  but  his  peroration  may  be  submitted 
to  our  readers,  and  will  put  theni  in  possession  of  the  author's 
general  views,  and  of  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued  in  the  work 
before  us. 
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"  Hut  tlie  atlvcrsary  will  bid  the  advocate  of  Christianity  cease  from 
liis  exidtalion  ;  lie  will  press  upon  him  all  the  corruptions,  which  mark 
it,  as  u  public  establishment;  and  on  these  he  will  insist,  as  a  proof  of 
weakness  or  of  failure.  'I'here  is,  indeed,  enough  to  mourn  for  ;  enough 
to  be  done.  In  too  many  (juarters  of  the  Christian  world,  Christianity 
is  still  polluted:  still  degraded,  by  the  profligacy  and  ignorance  of  mul- 
titudes of  its  teachers;  still  depressed,  by  the  fatal  consequences  of 
impurity  in  doctrine  and  in  worship.  But  it  is  vain  to  deny,  that,  in 
many  points,  the  prospect  is  brightening.  Let  it  be  permitted  to  the 
Protestant. — not  speaking  unchristianly,  not  uncharitably,  not  harshly, 
of  that  ancient  form,  to  which,  he  must  be  mindtid,  that,  under  God's 
blessing,  he  owes  his  own, — yet,  let  it  be  permitted  to  the  Protestant, 
to  remember  and  to  rejoice,  that  the  prospect  is,  in  this  respect,  bright- 
ening ;  and  that  purer  Christianity  is  tending  to  gain  a  wider  sway. 
Here,  indeed,  we  seem,  with  our  limited  comprehensions,  to  trace  and 
recognise  the  characters  of  the  same  scheme  of  love  and  goodness, 
which  have  marked  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  in  all  ages  of  reve- 
lation. 

"  The  Jew,  coming  forth  from  the  carnal  Egypt,  was  inclined  to  the 
grossest  idolatry;  but  yet,  he  was  just  so  far  raised  and  elevated  in 
mind,  by  former  traditions  and  revelations,  as  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
its  evil  and  its  danger ;  to  approve  the  better,  even  while  he  chose  the 
worse  :  and,  therefore,  the  better  was  bestowed  upon  him,  by  a  gracious 
God.  The  leaven  of  truth  was  sent  to  work  its  way,  and  to  extirpate 
the  cureless  evil  of  idolatry.  The  struggle  was  long  and  arduous  :  the 
-i-ebellions  great,  the  punishments  awful.  But  the  work  was  done  at 
last;  and  idolatry  was,  finally,  and  for  ever,  expelled  from  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth, 

"  So  it  was,  with  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Christianity,  I  mean,  was  introduced,  long  before  it 
could  (humanly  speaking,  and  with  reference  to  the  state  of  public 
manners  and  opinions,)  be  fully  accepted.  The  goodness  of  our  Father 
and  God  sent  it,  so  soon  as  it  could  effect  any  good ;  so  soon,  as  the 
spirit  of  the  age  could  grapple  with  it  at  all.  Then,  the  imperishable 
leaven  was  left  to  struggle  and  work  its  way,  and  to  leaven  the  nations 
as  it  might. 

"  So  it  was,  again,  with  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  Cor- 
rupted as  Christianity  was,  when  introduced  to  them,  it  was  too  pure, 
for  their  low  nature  fully  to  accept  or  understand.  But  still  it  was 
able  to  w'ork  on  them,  though  imperfectly  and  slightly  ;  to  sow  its  seed 
in  fear,  and  so  prepare  the  way,  for  future  generations  to  reap  the 
fruit,  in  the  gentle  and  sanctifying  influence  of  love. 

"  So  is  it,  in  these  latter  ages.  From  the  days  of  Luther,  to  this 
hour,  pure  Christianity  has  been  making  progress.  But  we  must  re- 
member, that,  as  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  increases,  the  difficulty  of 
its  acceptance  increases  also :  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  this  most  important  part  of  the  great  work  of  the  regeneration 
and  restoration  of  mankind,  must  be  the  most  slowly  performed ;  and 
more  ages,  perhaps,  than  the  religion  has  yet  seen,  must  be  conse- 
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crated,  to  its  gaining,  not  a  wider  territory,  but,  a  firmer  grasp,  and 
stronger  hold.  In  the  better  forms  of  Protestantism,  we  have  the 
Christian  doctrine  in  its  greatest  purity :  purity,  too  great,  to  meet 
with  full  acceptance  at  present,  but  not  too  great,  for  the  full  appre- 
hension of  many;  not  too  great,  to  shed  infinite  blessings  now,  and  to 
produce  effects  inestimable  hereafter.  It  is  struggling  with  a  world  of 
evil;  not  rtYtdi/,  not  glad,  but  still  often  able,  to  accept  it.  And  thus, 
in  the  Christian  world,  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  a  system :  in  one 
quarter,  the  pure  truth  triumphs;  in  another,  it  is  maintaining  an  ar- 
duous struggle;  in  a  third,  it  is  marred  and  mutilated,  by  a  carnal 
and  sensual  form.  But,  under  all  these  modifications,  the  leaven  is 
still  working:  Christianity  is  variously  preached,  the  valleys  are  ex- 
alted, the  hills  are  made  low,  and  the  way  is  preparing  for  that  holier 
and  better  age  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  whose  shoe-latchet  the  pre- 
sent race  may  be  unworthy  to  loose.  We  can  see,  if  we  will  but  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times,  that  some  of  the  regions  which  still  suffer  from 
an  irrational  form  of  worship,  are  opening  their  portals,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  purer  system.  The  struggle  will  be  often  severe,  before  that 
purer  system  can  gain  a  footing;  and  long  protracted,  before  it  is  esta- 
blished and  triumphant.  Nor  iriust  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sad  warn- 
ings, given  alike,  by  revelation,  by  reason,  and  by  experience.  That 
the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold,  that  iniquity  shall  abound,  even  in 
the  latter  days,  all  Scripture  teaches  ;  and  the  sealed  book  of  prophecy, 
with  mysterious  voice,  warns  of  apostasy  and  failure,  even  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Gospel.  Reason,  also,  and  experience  tells  us, 
that  man,  the  agent  of  God,  is  still  frail  and  peccable:  that  he  will, 
sometimes,  be  deficient  in  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
sometimes  will  sully  its  purity;  but  that,  in  the  end,  failure,  and  mis- 
management, will  alike  receive  the  chastisements  of  Him,  who  ruleth 
over  all;  who  impels  the  heavenly  scheme;  and  who  forwards  it  to- 
day, by  the  powerful  lessons  which  the  grief  and  the  woe  of  yesterday 
supply. 

"  Such  is  the  prospect,  which  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
Church  presents;  and  such  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness,  does  it 
give.  Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  glow  with  exultation,  when  we  look 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  moral  world. 

"  I  speak  not  in  forgetfulness  of,  nor  without  a  deep  and  bitter 
mourning  for,  the  yet  wide  reign,  and  wasting  power,  of  indifference 
and  sin.  I  know,  and  I  lament,  the  snares  of  wealth,  the  enthralments 
of  luxury,  the  ravages  of  ambition.  I  behold,  arrayed  against  us,  all 
the  fatal  adversaries  of  our  pure  and  holy  religion. 

"  Yet,  over  all  these  melancholy  and  mournful  thoughts,  there 
arises,  in  triumph,  the  remembrance  of  all  that  Christianity  has  done, 
and  is  7iow  doing.  Of  its  most  difficult  conquests,  indeed,  a  large  por- 
tion is  overlooked  by  the  human  eye.  While  the  evil  done  in  its  name, 
is  seen  by  all,  and  dwelt  upon  in  ti'iumph  by  the  adversary, — its  pure 
and  holy  conquests  are  often  effected  in  stillness  and  silence;  in  the 
abode  of  poverty,  in  the  obscurity  of  humble  and  retired  life.  Who 
is  there,  that  has  seen  a  true  Christian,  in  his  life  and  his  death  ?  Who, 
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that  has  seen  tlie  lioly  cahii  tliat  slieds  itself  over  that  soul,  where 
t^race  has  triiiinplied  over  passion,  where  envy,  and  hatred,  and  pride, 
are  sounds  unknown  ?  Who,  that  has  seen  the  bright  and  holy  glow 
of  devotion  dilVused  over  the  countenance?  Who,  that  has  heard  the 
tervid  accents  of  a  Christian  prayer  ?  Who,  that  knows  the  joy  of  a 
Christian's  communion  with  his  Maker,  the  devout  aspirations  of  a 
soul  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Moly  Spirit,  adorned  ancl  sanctified  by 
his  best  and  richest  gifts  and  graces?  Who,  that  has  seen  the  Chris- 
tian strugglinsj  with  the  storms  of  life, — thou();h  cast  down,  not  de- 
stroyed  ;  though  perplexed,  not  in  despair  ;  submitting,  with  humble, 
resignation,  to  the  correction  of  his  heavenly  Fatlier;  and  gathering 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  from  the  seed  which  was  sown  in 
tribulation  and  tears  ?  And  yet  more,  who,  that  hath  seen  that  sight, 
on  which  angels  look  with  joy  ;  that  hallowed  bed,  where  a  Christian 
renders  up  his  soul,  as  to  a  faithful  Creator  ;  where,  with  no  vain  dis- 
play, no  idle  rapture,  the  dying  saint,  knowing,  of  a  truth,  that  he  is 
faithfid  who  promised,  relies,  in  the  last  awful  scenes  of  life,  with  hum- 
ble confidence,  on  that  hand,  which  has  borne  him  through  all  the 
storms  and  struggles  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  which  will  now 
cheer  and  comfort  him,  in  his  passage  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  !  This  is,  not  what  Christianity  can  do,  but  what  it 
does,  day  by  day ;  not  what  it  does,  for  the  learned  and  enlightened 
Christian  only,  but  what  it  does,  to  shed  light  and  joy,  over  the  humble 
abode  of  the  lowly  and  ignorant." — pp.  88 — 93. 

'*  The  views  and  contemplations,  again,  in  which  the  religion  of 
Christ  engages  mankind,  relate  to  high,  and  noble,  and  heavenly  ob- 
jects ;  and,  with  a  voice,  which,  in  the  better  moods  of  mind,  man  can- 
not disobey,  call  him  off" from  lower  occupations,  as  unworthy  alike  of 
liis  nature  and  his  destiny  ;  and  thus  tend,  beyond  all  question,  to 
the  elevation  of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  heart.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  over-calculate  the  moral  change,  and  the  unspeakable 
advancement  of  mankind, — no  longer  taught  to  look  up  with  venera- 
tion, to  the  wretched  creatures  of  the  heathen  mythology  ,  no  longer 
left  to  live,  with  nothing  to  love,  and  nothing  to  fear  ;  with  nothing  to 
hope,  to  lean  on,  to  believe.  Let  us  look  to  the  lowliest  village  church 
in  this  happy  land  ;  to  the  humblest  pastor,  and  the  simplest  flock. 
Let  us  remember,  as  we  see  them  pouring  forth  from  its  humble  portal, 
what  words  have  been  on  all  lips,  what  thoughts  in  many  hearts  ;  what 
thoughts  of  majesty  and  holiness,  what  love,  what  reliance,  what  confi- 
dence— and  then,  if  we  are  not  faithless  to  the  dignity  of  that  soul, 
which,  though  deteriorated,  still  retains  the  stamp  of  its  Maker,  let  us 
believe,  if  we  can,  that  no  good  has  been  efiected,  no  passion  softened 
and  checked,  no  desire  for  the  graces  of  a  Christian  temper  iinplanted. 
Let  this  sight  be  compared,  not  with  the  population  that  collected,  like 
our  barbarous  forefathers,  or  like  the  savages  of  modern  days,  to  per- 
form their  bloody  worship  in  the  sight  of  the  bright  sun,  or  shining  stars 
of  heaven ;  but  with  the  population  which  poured  forth  from  the  lofty 
portals  of  some  splendid  temple  of  the  polished  Athens,  to  join  in  the 
iniquities  of  a  Bacchanalian  procession  ;  or  with  that  which  at  this  very 
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time  assembles  in  the  distant  realms  of  Hindostan,  sometimes  for  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  deatli,  sometimes  for  services  so  revolting,  that  the  very 
Brahmin  of  better  mind  hides  his  face  for  shame,  and  sheds  the  burning 
tear  of  anguish  over  the  infamy  of  that  religion  of  wiiich  he  is  the  mi- 
nister ; — let  but  this  comparison  be  simply  made,  and  then  let  it  be 
asked,  what  has  Christianity  done?" — pp.  95—97. 

"  And  if  these  things  be  so,  it  would  be  almost  an  insult,  alike  to 
Christianity  and  to  man,  to  inquire  into  facts  ;  to  ask,  if  a  religion, 
possessing  such  moral  influence,  and  such  powerful  motives  to  forbid 
and  to  command, — has  produced  any  effects.  It  would  be  to  ask, 
whether  man  be  susceptible  of  elevated  thoughts,  of  cheering  hopes,  of 
ennobling  joy,  and  of  salutary  fear.  The  prophet's  vision,  indeed,  the 
fervid  desires  of  the  good  man,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
imaginative  one,  may,  doubtless,  shadow  forth  a  picture  of  beauty  and 
of  excellence,  which  cannot  be  realized  in  the  Christian  world.  But 
can  we  live  in  it — with  a  knowledge  of  what  the  boasted  reason  and 
strength  of  ancient  wisdom  and  morals  could  effect ;  of  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  holy  claims  of  man  on  his  brother  man  ;  and  of  the  awful 
pollution,  pervading  the  whole  tone  of  ancient  society,  and  casting  her 
accursed  chains  even  around  the  poet  and  the  sage, — and  then  can  we 
look  at  the  blessed  effects  of  that  systematic  charity,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  Christianity  ;  at  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ments ;  at  the  legible  characters  in  which  the  sublime  truths  inculcated 
by  the  Gospel,  are  impressed  on  every  institution  of  pubhc  life,  and  on 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  man, — can  we  look  at  these  things,  and  not 
blush  to  question  for  a  moment  the  salutary  and  blessed  operations  of 
the  Gospel  ?  But  I  desist  and  forbear.  It  were  vain  to  present  a  pic- 
ture to  those  who  cannot  and  will  not  regard  it  ;  to  those,  who,  in  this 
country  and  at  this  day,  can  require  the  office  at  our  hands." — pp. 
98,  99. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  collection  of  notes  and  illustrations, 
with  references  to  the  principal  authors  who  have  preceded  Mr. 
Rose  in  their  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  his  work,  and  with  a 
selection  from  some  of  their  principal  writings.  If  the  great  ar- 
gument to  which  they  relate  were  always  handled  with  the  skill 
which  is  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Sceptic  would 
soon  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  most  effectual  weapons.  The 
narrow  view  of  God's  dispensations  which  is  presented  to  the 
world  by  a  large  and  active,  and  somewhat  ignorant  body  of 
Christians,  has  a  directly  opposite  tendency  ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
think  that  the  effects  of  their  blunders  must  at  least  be  neutralized 
by  the  comprehensive  reasoning  and  profound  learning  of  Mr 
Rose. 
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Art.  X. — A  Scnnoii  for  the  Soiifi  of  I  he  C/crixi/  in  the  Diocese 
of  Durhaiii,  preached  at  St.  Sicholaa  Church,  •\ewciidle,  Scp- 
lemher  :),  18'2|).  By  William,  Lord  IJislioi)  of  Durham.  Ox- 
ford: . I.  Parker.     London:   Messrs.  Riviugton.     18.'30. 

In  noticing  single  sermons,  especially  those  in  which  there  is 
much  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  condemn,  our  chief  object  is  to 
give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
preacher.  The  discourses  of  two  distinguished  prelates  which  are 
now  before  us,  have  e.xcited  general  attention,  both  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  immediately  apply,  and  also  in  the  more 
extended  circle  of  academical  and  metropolitan  society.  lint 
still  we  conceive  that  by  extracting  several  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages, and  leaving  them  wiUi  little  or  no  commentary  to  our 
readers,  we  may  be  the  humble  instruments  of  conveying  valuable 
information  and  instruction  to  quarters  where  a  single  sermon 
can  seldom  penetrate.  We  proceed  therefore,  without  further 
preface,  to  carry  this  purpose  into  execution. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  commences  his  discourse  from  Matt. 
V.  13,  14,  by  remarking  upon  the  lofty  tone  in  which  our  Lord 
speaks  of  the  influence  which  his  religion  was  to  have  upon  the 
interests  of  all  mankind,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  these  intima- 
tions have  been  most  amply  verified. 

"  With  this  impression  upon  our  minds,  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  un- 
suitable to  the  present  occasion,  if  I  urge  the  remarkable  representation 
here  given  by  our  Lord  of  the  part  to  be  sustained  throughout  the 
world  by  his  faithful  disciples,  not  only  as  proving  their  general  obliga- 
tion, at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  uphold  his  religion  '  in 
spirit  and  in  truth:'  but  also  as  indicating  the  special  duties  more  im- 
mediately incumbent  upon  ourselves,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  our  own 
communion,  with  reference  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  the  actual 
state  of.  the  Christian  Church. 

"  Historians  of  that  Church,  and  commentators  on  its  truths,  must 
have  investigated  these  subjects  to  little  purpose,  if  they  have  failed  to 
convince  all  who  are  not  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  that  to  Christianity 
the  world  at  large  is  more  deeply  indebted  for  its  most  invaluable  bless- 
ings, than  to  any  other  known  cause  whatsoever.  This  position  may  be 
broadly  and  unreservedly  stated,  notwithstanding  the  incidental  evils 
acknowledged  to  have  arisen  from  the  corruption  of  Christianity  itself, 
or  from  its  having  been  too  often  perverted  to  purposes  wholly  adverse 
to  its  character  and  object.  W'hen  we  speak  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Gospel,  we  speak  of  it  as  exhibiting  the  pure  and  genuine  doctrine 
of  its  heavenly  Founder  and  his  Apostles  ;  not  as  the  folly  or  wickedness 
of  man  may  have  occasionally  presented  it  to  our  view.  To  cursory 
observers  it  may,  in  particular  cases,  seem  difficult  to  separate  these 
views.     But  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  more  discerning  and  considerate. 
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we  may  confitlently  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  history.  Let  such  an  one 
examine  the  records  of  times  antecedent  to  Christianity.  Let  him  read 
and  admire — for  who  can  fail  to  admire?— the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
great  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  of  men  labouring  with  a  strength 
of  intellectj  and  an  unweariedness  of  research,  never  surpassed  in  after- 
times,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  an  integrity  of  purpose  worthy  of 
imitation  even  by  the  most  conscientious  Christian.  Then  let  him  ex- 
amine the  results.  ,Let  him  see  what  benefits,  in  either  case,  have 
accrued  to  the  great  mass  of  n>ankind,  what  errors  and  vices  have  been 
corrected,  what  advancement  made  in  social  or  individual  happiness,  in 
consequence  of  these  researches  and  these  labours.  To  such  a  compara- 
tive investigation  of  the  actual  effects  of  Pagan  and  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion, we  need  not  hesitate  to  challenge  any  dispassionate  inquirer. 

"  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  enter  into  \\\t  proofs  ■  oi  this,  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  rather  assuming  it  as  a  point  not  likely  to  be 
questioned  by  those  who  now  hear  me,  1  proceed  to  considerations  more 
immediately  affecting  ourselves  in  the  present  day,  as  members  of  '  that 
pure  and  apostolical  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  established  in  this 
kingdom.' 

"■  If  Christianity  was  designed  by  its  divine  Author  for  the  general 
improvement  of  mankind  in  the  things  most  essential  to  their  present 
and  eternal  welfare,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  those  errors  and  vices  to 
^vhich  they  were  most  fatally  prone,  what  a  weight  of  duty  falls  upon 
its  professed  disciples,  and  especially  upon  the  ordained  dispensers  of  its 
inestimable  benefits,  to  carry  this  design,  as  far  as  human  means  can 
avail,  into  full  effect!  If  Christians  are  '  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  to  purify 
the  world,  Avhat  ought  to  be  their  own  purity  of  principle  and  conchict  ? 
For  '  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?'  If 
they  are  '  the  light  of  the  world,'  how  does  it  behove  them  to  take  heed 
that  the  light  that  is  in  them  be  not  darkness!" — pp.  8 — 1  1. 

"  Another  important  inference  maybe  also  deduced  from  these  injunc- 
tions. When  our  Lord  designates  his  followers  as  persons  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  seems  not  obscurely  to  intimate — what  was 
afterwards  more  explicitly  revealed — the  institution  of  that  Church, 
which  from  the  close  of  his  ministry  to  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  was  to  testify  of  Him  ;  upholding,  entire  and  undefiled,  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  the  practical  union  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
essential  to  the  great  purpose  of  his  heavenly  mission.  When  he  subse- 
quently predicted  of  that  Church,  '  that  the  gates  of  hell  shouhl  not 
prevail  against  it ;' — when  he  spake  of  gathering  together  his  people  as 
'  one  told  under  one  Shepherd;' — when  he  enjoined  his  Apostles  to  '  go 
and  teach  all  nations,'  promising  to  be  '  with  them  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world;' — it  became  still  more  evident,  not  only  that  a 
visible  body  of  believers  was  thus  to  be  constituted  in  his  name,  and  to 
be  perpetuated  under  his  all-powerful  guidance  and  protection ;  but  also 
that,  through  their  agency  and  instrumentality,  would  be  accomplished 
what  he  had  at  first  predicted  of  them,  that  they  were  to  be  '  the  salr  of 
the  earth,'  and  '  the  light  of  the  world.' 

"  Here,  then,  we  may  perceive  the  fallacy  of  two  very  opposite  notions, 
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entertained  by  clitlereut  parties,  hardly  nioic  at  variance  with  each  other 
than  with  C  hristianity  itself.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged,  that  religion  is 
merely  a  creature  of  the  State,  an  invention  of  human  policy,  for  the 
better  government  of  mankind.  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  so  exclu- 
sively an  allair  between  Ciod  and  a  man's  own  conscience,  that  any  in- 
terference with  it,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  is  iniquitous  and  oppressive. 
These  opinions,  both  equally  mitenahle,  originate  in  a  palpable  miscon- 
ception of  the  subject.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  the  Christian  religion 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  an  human  invention.  The  evidences 
of  its  truth,  both  external  and  internal,  completely  negative  the  suppo- 
sition. Nevertheless,  it  is  so  essentially  beneficial,  so  absolutely  necessary 
lo  the  good  of  man,  that  no  legislators  or  governors  can  be  justified  in 
disregarding  its  pretensions,  when^ those  pretensions  have  once  been 
made  known.  True  religion  bcai-s  the  stamp  of  Divine  authority,  luihe 
religions  arc  the  inventions  of  imposture  or  delusion.  The  latter  no 
legislators  can  have  a  right  to  enforce.  The  former  no  eaithly  powers 
can  set  aside,  or  even  neglect,  with  impunity.  The  State,  therefore,  not 
only  bas  a  right,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  uphold  it.  The  general  good, 
and  the  good  of  individuals,  require  this;  and  so  far  from  interference  in 
this  respect  being  oppressive  or  unjust,  every  body  politic  is  deeply 
responsible  for  its  discharge  of  this,  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations. 
'I'he  contrary  supposition  seems  to  set  at  nought  the  belief  of  a  Divine 
interposition  in  the  aft'airs  of  states  and  kingdoms,  and  to  forget  that  they 
arc  dependent  on  the  will  of  Him  'whose  kingdom  ruleth  overall."  To 
whom,  indeed,  can  our  Lord's  admonitions  in  the  text  be  more  applicable, 
than  to  those  whom  the  providence  of  God  hath  placed  in  high  stations 
on  the  earth,  to  whom  the  charge  of  Rulers  is  assigned,  and  whose  spe- 
cial office  it  is  to  be  '  the  ministers  of  God  for  good  f  Fearful  is  the 
responsibility  which  every  government  incurs  in  this  I'espect.  In  what- 
ever hands  the  power  may  be  placed,  on  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
with  reference  to  this  weightiest  of  all  human  concerns,  may  greatly 
depend  the  measure  of  good  or  evil  with  which  the  Divine  Providence 
shall  see  fit  to  visit  nations  in  their  collective  capacity;  as  well  as  the 
individual  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  the  millions  of  whom  those 
nations  are  composed. 

"  Still  we  are  told,  that  '  Religion,  even  the  Christian  Religion,  is  a 
concern  of  man  with  his  Maker  alone:  a  subject  fitter  for  the  closet 
than  the  senate ;  a  subject,  not  for  legislative  enactments  ;  but  to  be 
left  to  every  man's  private  consideration,  unbiassed  by  the  favour  or 
disfavour  of  the  public  voice.'  Indeed !  How,  then,  shall  either  the 
legislative  or  the  executive  government  of  the  country  fulfil  the  injunc- 
tion of  that  Rehgion,  '  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven?' 
How  shall  this  precept  be  adequately  fulfilled,  if  no  public,  no  autho- 
ritative cognizance  is  to  be  taken  of  religious  opinions  ?  How  can  the 
light  '  shine  before  men,'  how  can  it  *  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven,' if  no  efficient  measures  be  adopted,  to  diffuse,  to  preserve,  and 
to  perpetuate  its  influence  throughout  the  social  body  ?  The  injunc- 
tion, in  its  full  spirit  and  signification,  seems  scarcely  more  imperative 
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•ipon  individuals  in  their  personal  capacity,  tlian  it  is  upon  tlie  supreme 
powers  of  the  State,  collectively  considered,  so  far  as  they  are  invested 
with  means  and  capabilities  of  forwarding  the  same  blessed  purpose. 

"  From  the  time  that  Christianity  became  the  prevalent  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  principle  of  an  alliance  between  it  and  the  tem- 
poral powers  has  been,  more  or  less  effectively,  acted  upon  throughout 
the  Christian  world.  And  although  grievous  mistakes  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  made,  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  this,  yet  has  the 
principle  itself  never,  till  in  comparatively  modern  times,  been  made  a 
subject  of  controversy.  Nations  and  rulers  professing  the  Christian 
faith  have,  almost  as  with  one  consent,  acted  on  the  persuasion,  that 
religion  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  that  which  can  alone  be  recognised  as  the  truth,  and  that 
therefore  to  exhibit  and  uphold  it  in  its  genuine  purity  and  lustre,  is  a 
consideration  paramount  to  every  other,  under  a  Christian  government. 

"  With  this  train  of  facts,  as  well  as  oi^  reasoning,  presented  to  our  con- 
templation, none  who  live  under  a  government  so  happily  constituted 
as  our  own,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  path  which  true  national 
policy,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  regard  to  our  personal  welfare,  directs 
us  to  pursue.  No  member  of  the  State,  be  his  condition  what  it  may, 
is  unconcerned  in  this  matter.  No  true  patriot,  no  faithful  legislator 
or  ruler,  can  exonerate  himself  from  this  responsibility,  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  his  country.  It  is  at  the  peril  of  every  individual  among  us 
that  he  treats  with  indifference  or  neglect,  much  more  with  contempt 
or  hostility,  the  means  with  which  Providence  hath  graciously  blessed 
this  nation,  of  preserving  the  most  precious  treasure  ever  bestowed  on 
man."— pp.  13—19. 

"  My  object,  in  these  observations,  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  a  due  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
their  station  and  office  ;  and  upon  those  of  the  Laity,  on  the  other,  the 
scarcely  less  sacred  obligation  that  lies  upon  them,  to  uphold  the  reli- 
gious Establishments  of  the  country,  for  the  public  good.  It  is  a  nar- 
row, a  sordid,  and  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  subject,  to  regard 
such  an  Establishment  as  ours  as  a  concern  in  which  the  Clergy  alone 
have  an  interest ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  to  be  considered,  but  the 
distinctions,  emoluments,  or  privileges,  attached  to  it  by  virtue  of  its 
connection  with  the  State.  The  Laity  do  great  injustice  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  us,  whenever  they  entertain  so  unworthy  a  persuasion. 
The  very  foundation  of  our  Establishment,  even  of  its  temporalities  and 
secular  advantages,  is  the  public  good.  It  is  designed  to  confer  upon 
the  whole  community  the  inestimable  benefits  of  Christianity.  It  is 
intended  to  ensure  to  every  member  of  the  State  a  full  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in  those  benefits.  The  temporal  privileges  belonging  to  it 
are  bestowed,  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  attainment  of  lliat 
object  more  certain  and  effectual.'  They  ai'e  incidental  to  the  Institu- 
tion itself,  not  essential  to  it.  The  Church  might  still  be  a  Church, 
without  these;  but  it  would  be  a  Church  divested  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  power  to  communicate  general  good.  Shorn  of  these  advantages, 
it  might,  indeed,  present  to  the  world  an  edifying  spectacle  of  suffering 
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intoifiily,  ;uul  mi<:;lit  prrsorve  from  total  extinction  the  lustre  of  icli- 
jrious  truth  ;  but  it  would  be  incapacitateil,  in  u  great  degree,  from  ex- 
ercising its  functions  with  that  benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  which 
nuist  ever  be  the  main  object  of  its  concern. 

"  Nor  is  this  the  whole  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  depression 
of  the  Church.  Christianity  itself  could  hardly  fail,  without  some  mi- 
raculous interposition  on  its  behalf,  to  droop  and  diminish.  Security 
woidd  lie  wanting  for  '  imity  of  tlie  spirit,'  for  '  the  bond  of  peace,' 
for  '  righteousness  of  life.'  Not  only  would  sound  doctrine  be  put  to 
hazard;  but  pure  morals,  social  confidence,  individual  integrity,  the 
best  sympathies  ot'  our  nature,  the  conjugal,  parental,  and  (ilial  affec- 
tions, the  love  of  peace,  the  love  of  order,  *  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,' — all  would,  more  or 
less,  suffer  from  depriving  the  State  of  this  its  firmest  hold  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  And  even  admitting  the  probability  that 
every  man  for  himself  would  still  retain  some  reverence  for  Christianity, 
and  some  sincerity  in  the  profession  of  it,  yet  would  so  much  dis- 
cordancy, so  much  doubt  and  dissatisfaction,  almost  inevitably  prevail, 
as  to  frustrate  (as  far  as  human  means  could  frustrate)  some  of  the  main 

purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  itself  was  imparted  to  mankind." — pp. 
oi o± 

"  With  respect  to  the  particular  Institution  we  are  now  assembled  to 
support,  I  am  solicitous  to  present  it  to  you  in  this  point  of  view,  not 
because  I  am  aprehensive  that  it  is  in  any  danger  of  failing  or  diminish- 
ing,were  it  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  our  own  body  in  this  diocese; 
(among  whom,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  even  under  the  most  untoward 
circumstances,  both  means  and  inclination  would  still  be  found  to  carry 
on  its  operations  with  full  effect;) — but  because  it  is,  above  all,  de- 
sirable, for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  politic,  tliat  the  most  perfect 
iutcr-cuiiinniiiity  of  interest  and  of  feeling  should  jirevail  bet^veen  the 
Laity  and  the  Clergy;  between  every  member  of  the  Church,  be  his 
station  secular  or  spiritual.  Such  an  interchange  of  good  offices  must 
ever  be,  to  both  parties,  of  incalculable  value.  While  Clerical  charity, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  freely  and  unsparingly  extended  to  the  Laity,  fos- 
tering every  benevolent  institution  for  the  supply  of  their  exigencies, 
of  whatever  description;  the  charity  of  the  Laity  will  not  be  restricted 
to  Laymen  alone,  nor  bestowed  with  a  niggard  or  reluctant  hand,  when 
the  wants  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  or  of  their  widows  and  orphans, 
solicit  their  helping  hand.  \i\  such  cases,  it  were  an  error  both  of  the 
head  and  heart,  to  suppose  that  any  separation  of  interests  exists.  Nor 
is  it  philanthropy  alone  that  urges  to  this  interchange  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  the  imperative  demand  of  religion  itself.  '  Let  a  man,' 
says  the  Apostle,  '  so  account  of  ws  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  Let  him  regard  the  spiritual  Pastors  of  the 
ilock,  as  having  this  especial  claim  upon  his  consideration;  in  its  con- 
sequences no  less  important  to  himself,  than  to  them  who  are  its  im- 
iTiediate  objects.  This  is  the  powerful  link  that  binds  together  the 
I-aity  and  the  Clergy.  Nor  en  any  other  sentiment  fully  compensate 
the  want  of  that  feeling  which  arises  simply  from  a  right  estimate  of 
this  pastoral  connection.     '  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,' 
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was  observed  of  the  primitive  disciples,  even  by  their  relentless  enemies. 
And  whence,  chiefly,  did  tliat  love  arise,  but  from  t/iis  powerful  bond 
of  union?  How  earnestly  was  the  same  sentiment  also  inculcated  by 
our  Lord  himself;  with  whom  no  image  appears  to  have  been  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  own  mind,  than  that  of  the  good  Shepherd, 
'  who  knoweth  his  sheep,  and  is  known  of  them;  who  goeth  before 
them,  and  they  follow  him;  for  they  know  his  voice:  but  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.'  Happy 
were  it  for  us,  if  we  could  hope  to  see  such  representations  as  these 
more  generally  realized  in  the  present  day.  But  it  is  among  the  most 
discoura<i;inCT  circumstances  with  which  we  have  now  to  contend,  that 
they  are  daily  less  and  less  regarded,  and  almost  vanishing  from  our 
view.  A  sort  o^  anti-pastoral  spirit,  singularly  characteristic  of  mo- 
dern times,  continually  undermines  our  best  efforts;  nor  could  the 
enemies  of  religion  more  effectually  paralyse  our  labours,  than  by  thus 
endeavouring  to  dislodge  us  from  our  strongest  hold  upon  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  people." — pp.  26 — 29. 

At  a  time  when  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  is 
formidably  menaced  from  without,  and  there  are  persons  even 
within  the  sanctuary  who  appear  to  desire  a  dissolution  of  the 
bond,  we  trust  that  the  seasonable  warning  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham will  receive  that  attention  to  which  it  is,  on  many  accounts, 
indisputably  entitled. 


Art.  XI. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  I\e-opetiing  of  Abergavenny 
Church,  on  Sunday,  September  20,  1829.  By  Edward  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Rivingtons,  London.  1830.  8vo. 
pp.  24. 

The  first  part  of  this  discourse  points  out  an  important  difference 
between  two  grand  divisions  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England.  Having  adverted  to  the  divisions  which  prevailed 
among  Primitive  Christians,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  proceeds  as 
follows : — r 

"  The  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  wide  prevalence  of  such 
evils  is,  that  they  are  a  lesson  and  an  avrakening  call  upon  us  not  to  be 
backward  in  our  own  duty  ;  not  to  suffer  any  of  these  things  to  be  laid 
to  our  charge  J  and  to  reflect  seriously  and  honestly,  whether  much  of 
what  we  disapprove  and  lament  has  not  arisen  out  of  our  own  negligence 
and  supineness. 

"^  If,  for  example,  with  an  increasing  population  we  have  not  made 
increased  provision  for  social  worship,  and  for  regular  instruction  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  ;  if,  while  the  rich  and  middling  classes  have 
been  Avell  accommodated,  our  poorer  brethren  have  been  little  regarded ; 
can  we  wonder  at  them,  can  we  blame  them,  for  resorting  to  other  places 
of  worship,  and  to  preachers  from  whom  they  certainly  hear  much  of  the 
word  of  God,  although  mixed  with  eiror  and  enthusiasm,  and  although 
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(Iciivcd  Irom  no  better  authority  than  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds, 
or  the  appointment  of  indivichials  ecjually  self-constituted  with  them- 
selves ? 

"  'J'he  language  I  now  use  may  sound  to  some  cars,  in  this  age  of 
afl'ected  liberality,  harsh  and  intolerant.  But  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
term  liberality  to  apply  it  to  those  whose  opinions  and  principles  sit  loose 
upon  them,  or,  as  is  not  unfrccpicntjy  done,  to  those  who  have  no  reli- 
gious principles  at  all.  True  liberality  consists,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
the  force  or  meaning  of  words,  in  bearing  with  those  who  difter  from  us, 
in  using  them  kindly,  gently,  and  respectfully  j  not  in  sinking  the  dif- 
ference that  subsists  between  us  upon  matters  of  high  importance;  not 
in  explaining  it  away,  and  pretending  to  treat  it  lightly;  not  in  surren- 
dering sacred  truths,  in  order  to  catcli  temporary  applause  or  popularity. 
For  if  these  things  are  held  to  be  matters  of  inditfcrence,  what  merit  is 
there  in  tolerating  them?  How  can  that  be  called  liberality,  which 
concedes  nothing?  Or  if  they  be  not  matters  of  indifterence,  how  can 
that  be  called  candour  or  charity,  or  even  honesty,  which  tends  to  con- 
firm men  in  error,  to  separate  them  from  the  true  Church,  and  thus  to 
hazard  their  future  salvation  ? 

"  If  I  were  asked  for  a  model  of  true  liberality  in  religious  matters, 
I  would  refer  to  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  one  who  had  been  himself 
reviled,  insulted,  persecuted  even  to  the  death,  with  the  utmost  rage  and 
violence  by  the  very  people  of  whom  he  thus  speaks.  *  Brethren,  my 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved. 
For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge.' 

"  Be  it  our  care  to  imitate  the  bright  example  of  St.  Paul  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  back  the  sheep  that  go  astray,  to  explain  to  them  and 
to  keep  constantly  before  their  minds  the  sacred,  the  indispensable  duty 
of  maintaining  a  strict  communion  with  that  Church  which  Christ 
founded,  if  they  would  secure  to  themselves  the  benefits  which  he  pro- 
mised to  that  Church,  and  which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

"  And  here  not  only  candour  and  equity,  but  a  just  sense  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Christ's  Church,  compels  me  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  whose  religious  assembhes  are  supplementary,  as 
it  were,  to  our  own  establishment,  offering  spiritual  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion to  hiuidreds  unable  to  find  it  elsewhere,  and  those  organized  com- 
munities which  exclude  from  their  society  any  that  communicate  in  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  national  Church. 

"  Of  the  former  I  would  not  only  think  and  speak  mildly,  but  in 
many  cases  I  would  commend  the  piety  and  zeal  which  animates  them, 
full  of  danger  as  it  is  to  depart  from  the  apostolic  ordinance,  even  in 
matters  of  outward  cUscipline  and  order.  The  author  and  founder  of 
those  societies  (for  he  was  careful  himself  to  keep  them  from  being 
formed  into  a  sect)  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister^  a  man  orthodox 
in  his  belief,  simple  and  disinterested  in  his  own  views,  and  adorned  with 
the  most  amiable  and  distinguishing  virtues  of  a  true  Christian.  He 
found  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  though  nominally  Christians,  yet  as 
ignorant  of  true  Christianity  as  infidels  and  heathens;  and  in  too  many 
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instances  (it  is  useless  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  fact)  ignorant,  either 
through  the  inattention  of  Government  in  not  providing  for  increased 
numbers,  or  through  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  those  whom  the 
national  Church  had  appointed  to  be  their  pastors. 

"  But  the  beginning  of  schism,  like  that  of  strife,  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water.  The  gentle  stream  of  piety  and  benevolence  in  which 
this  practice  originated,  irrigating  only  and  refreshing  some  parched  or 
barren  lands,  soon  became  a  swelling  and  rapid  torrent,  widening  as  it 
flowed  on,  and  opening  for  itself  a  breach,  which  it  may  yet  require  the 
care  and  prudence  of  ages  to  close.  And  even  the  pious  author  himself 
was  not  proof  against  that  snare  of  Satan,  which,  through  the  vanity 
and  weakness  of  human  nature,  led  him  in  his  latter  years  to  assume  the 
authority  of  an  apostle,  and  to  establish  a  fraternity  within  the  Church, 
to  be  called  after  his  own  name,  and  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  activity  and  zeal.  But  over  errors  such  as  these  let  us  cast  a  veil ; 
and  rather  rejoice  in  reflecting  on  the  many  whom  he  reclaimed  from 
sin  and  wickedness,  and  taught  to  seek  for  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  their  Saviour. 

"  Of  such  I  repeat,  wherever  a  like  deficiency  of  religious  means  is 
found,  we  ought  to  speak  not  only  with  tenderness,  but  with  brotherly 
love  and  esteem.  Far  different  is  my  judgment  at  least  of  those  who 
seek  to  create  and  to  perpetuate  separation  from  the  Church,  who  even 
venture  (for  such  I  hear  there  are  in  this  place  and  neighbourhood)  to 
forbid  their  followers  to  hold  communion  with  the  national  Church,  who 
even  threaten  them  with  expulsion  from  their  own  society,  if  ever  they 
receive  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  our  hands.  What 
is  this,  my  brethren,  but  to  tear  asunder  the  very  body  of  Christ,  to  set 
up  an  altar  of  their  own,  in  opposition  to  that  which  no  one,  not  even 
our  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Protestant  faith,  ever  denied  to  be  duly 
served  by  us  5  and  at  which  many  even  of  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome 
allow  us  to  be  equally  authorized  to  serve  with  themselves.  Of  such 
teachers  then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
that  '  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at 
his  appearing  and  his  kingdom,'  he  will  require  the  souls  of  these  his 
injured  and  deluded  servants  at  their  hands. 

"  Of  these  too,  it  is  often  observable  that  they  do  not  come  in  to 
supply  the  defect  of  the  regular  ministry,  cultivating  only  a  waste  and 
neglected  vineyard,  and  bringing  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  a  benighted 
or  forgotten  people.  Too  often  is  it  the  very  reverse  of  all  this ;  too 
often  is  a  conscientious  and  zealous  minister  molested  in  his  sacred  duty, 
thwarted  in  the  most  holy  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  defrauded  of 
those  disciples  whom  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  train  in  the  right 
way.  Where  the  harvest  is  indeed  plenteous,  and  the  labourers  are  few, 
we  cannot  blame  the  services  even  of  those  whom  our  Lord  hath  not 
hired.  But  to  enter  upon  another  man's  labours — to  draw  away  the 
sheep  of  his  fold — to  weaken  their  reverence  and  attachment  to  their 
appointed  guide,  when  he  is  still  at  his  post,  and  faithful  to  his  charge, 
is  conduct  which  stands  plainly  condemned  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
apostolic  writings,  and  is  one  of  those  acts  of  obedience  which,  although 
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1  never  >\ ish  to  sec  (liein  ]nuiislic(l  by  luiman  laws,  will  doubtless  incur 
the  tlisplcusuic  of  Ilini  that  judgeth  righteously  at  the  lust  day." — 
p..")  — 11. 

Having  presented  ns  with  this  elear  view  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gions sects,  the  learned  l^reacher  contrasts  the  order  and  regularity 
observed  by  the  Church  of  JMigland  at  the  Reformation,  witli  the 
discord  and  confusion  to  be  found  among  tiie  Dissenters.  His 
remarks  upon  the  Liturgy,  and  upon  the  use  and  abuse  ot 
Psalmody,  are  particularly  interesting. 

•'  One  of  the  most  illustrious  proofs  of  the  Christian  moderation  juul 
good  sense  with  which  the  Reformers  of  our  Church  executed  their  great 
work  consists  in  the  Liturgy  they  compiled,  and  which  serves  all  the 
])urposcs  of  public  worship  at  the  ])rcscnt  day.  Yet  are  the  main  parts 
of  that  Liturgy  derived  from  the  forms  in  use  during  our  subjugation  to 
the  Romish  See.  Not  a  few  indeed  have  descended  from  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  purest  times;  but  much  also  is  preserved  from  those  middle 
ages,  when  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  ceremonies  grew  up  with, 
and  even  choked  the  good  seed  of  eternal  life.  Yet  did  these  wise  and 
holy  men  content  themselves  with  casting  the  bad  away,  while  they  care- 
fully preserved  whatever  either  in  sentiment,  or  language,  or  dress,  or 
ceremony,  was  decent  and  solemn,  and  agreeable  to  God's  word,  and 
tending  to  edification. 

"  Now  to  the  use  of  this  form  of  public  prayer,  together  with  the 
rites  and  ordinances  prescribed  therein,  does  the  apostolic  precept  of  my 
text  principally  apply.  Let  there  be  no  causeless  divisions  and  innova- 
tions, no  presumptuous  conceit  in  a  man's  own  opinion,  opposed  to  the 
authorized  regulations  of  the  Church.  Uniformity  itself  when  proceed- 
ing from  a  riglit  principle,  from  a  love  of  decency  and  peace  and  order, 
and  from  a  respect  for  those  who  have  the  rule  over  you  in  spiritual 
matters,  is  a  lovely  and  a  praiseworthy  thing,  and  is  doubtless  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Still  more  is  it  pleasing  to  him  when  the  heart  is 
moved  by  what  the  lips  utter,  and  feels  its  devotion  heightened  by  sym- 
pathy with  those  around  us ;  when  all  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  truly  there 
is  not  a  more  affecting,  I  had  almost  said  a  more  sublime  spectacle,  cer- 
tainly not  one  which  we  have  reason  to  think  the  angels  in  heaven  con- 
template with  more  juy,  than  that  of  a  congregation  united  in  heart  and 
voice,  and  guided  by  those  whom  the  authority  of  Christ  their  Saviour 
has  set  over  them,  offering  the  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Father  of  mercies,  for  those  blessings  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

"  It  is  one,of  the  great  improvements  of  the  reformed  Liturgy  over 
the  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  whole  congregation  are 
thus  invited  to  take  part  in  the  service,  instead  of  gazing  merely  upon 
the  ministration  of  the  priests,  or  listening  to  the  prayers  and  the  exhor- 
tations uttered  by  fhon.  This  participation  is  of  two  kinds,  one  in  the 
act  of  devotional  singing,  the  other  in  uttering  aloud  some  appointed 
portions  of  the  service,  either  jointly  with  the  minister,  or  in  due  con- 
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nexion  with  his  words.  Upon  both  these  subjects  I  am  (Icsirous  of  using 
this  opportunity  briefly  to  achhess  you,  and  i  trust  you  will  receive  what 
1  say  as  coming  from  one  who  is  not  seeking  to  magnify  his  office,  but 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  sentiments  which  have  been  long  familiar 
to  his  own,  and  which  he  is  persuaded  will  tend,  if  generally  adopted, 
to  the  comfort  and  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 

"  Few  things  are  more  interesting  and  affecting  in  public  worship 
than  pure  Psalmody,  or  can  boast  a  higher  sanction  from  the  practice  of 
the  Apostles,  and  even  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  those  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  cultivate  the  talent  they  may  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
and  encouraging  the  rest  in  this  interesting  duty,  are  justly  entitled  to 
our  commendation  and  our  thanks.  Yet  there  are  few  things  which 
stand  more  in  need  of  discreet  and  sober  regulation  than  Church  Psal- 
mody. Daily  experience  proves  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  to  excess,  and 
to  improprieties  of  various  kinds.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the  time  required  for  other  duties: 
in  others  it  has  imperceptibly  become  rather  a  disj)lay  of  skill,  or  more 
frequently  an  attempt  at  that  display,  instead  of  the  sober  and  devout 
service  of  a  brotherhood  met  together  in  Christs  name  for  their  common 
edification. 

"  The  danger  of  these  irregularities  points  out  the  reasonableness,  or 
rather  I  might  say  the  necessity  of  vesting  a  discretionary  controulin  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  :  and  i  cannot  but  think  that  every  considerate 
aud  candid  person  will  cheerfully  conform  to  what  is  thus  directed  by 
proper  authority,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  humours  and  inclinations  of 
men  disagree,  will  support  by  his  example  and  influence  that  authority 
which  is  instituted  for  the  peace  and  common  benefit  of  the  whole.  To 
the  ministers  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  them,  as  a  general  guiding  principle,  to  prefer  that 
mode  of  Psalmody  which,  being  plain,  grave  and  solemn,  is  likely  to 
induce  the  largest  portion  of  the  congregation  to  join  in  performing  it. 

"  But  it  is  not  by  the  introduction  of  Psalmody  only,  as  I  before 
observed,  that  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy  provided  for  the  union  of  the 
whole  congregation  in  social  worship.  You  perceive,  by  the  structure 
and  order  of  the  prescribed  service,  that  a  part  is  studiously  allotted  to 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  ministcrj  a  part  which  those  who  have  a 
just  regard  for  spiritual  ordinances  must  admit  to  be  their  duty  to  per- 
form, although  the  omission  may  be  countenanced  by  numbers  equally 
silent;  or  where  numbers  do  join,  yet  may  in  the  multitude  escape 
observation. 

"  And  here,  my  brethren,  permit  me  to  speak  freely  with  you  upon  a 
point,  which  is  really  of  greater  importance  than  is  commonly  irjagined. 
This  is  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  which  distinguishes  our  service 
from  the  corrupt  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  I  grieve  to  see  it 
either  coldly  and  carelessly  performed,  or  even,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
absolutely  and  systematically  neglected.  But  is  it  not  doing  despite  to 
that  Church  of  which  you  are  incorpoi-ated  members,  thus  wilfully  to 
refuse  compliance  with  one  of  her  established  ordinances  ?  Is  it  not 
inconsistent  with   the  very  idea  of  social  worship    (one  great  benefit  of 
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uliich  is  to  kindle  a  common  feeling,  and  to  animate  a  torpid  spirit)  to 
remain  silent  yourselves,  when  it  belongs  to  you  to  utter  with  your  lips 
the  beautiful  language  of  a  Liturgy,  the  purest  perhaps  and  the  n\ost 
complete  that  was  ever  in  use  with  any  community  of  Christians. 
Surely  if  the  heart  is  ready,  the  tongue  will  not  refuse  its  office.  Does 
not  nature  itself  dictate  this  office  as  an  evidence  of  internal  approbation 
and  consent  to  what  is  then  doing  ?  And  if  we  withhold  that  token  of 
fellowship  and  good -will,  nmst  it  not  at  least  impress  those  around  us  with 
an  idea  of  our  indifference,  and  must  it  not  tend  to  damp  and  to  deaden 
that  feeling  of  devotion  in  others,  which  we  ought  rather  to  assist  and 
to  encomage  by  our  own  example  ? 

"  In  the  act  of  Psalmody,  it  is  true,  many  a  willing  heart  may  feel  an 
inability  to  participate,  and  a  fear  lest  the  service  should  be  hindered 
and  impaired  rather  than  aided  by  their  means.  But  it  is  not  so,  it 
never  can  be  so,  with  the  responses  appointed  for  the  congregation.  In 
this  solemn  service  all  voices  may,  and  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  trust, 
when  I  add,  all  ought  to  join.  It  is  a  holy  chorus,  which  doubtless 
ascends  to  the  throne  of  grace  not  less  acceptably  or  less  effectually  than 
the  more  melodious  strains  of  music,  and  which  cannot  but  be  pleasing 
before  God,  when  it  proceeds  from  his  creatures  assembled  in  the  name 
of  their  Redeemer,  and  conforming  to  the  rule  of  that  Church  which  he 
founded  and  purified  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
invisibly  present  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  upon  this  point  than  its  importance 
may,  in  your  estimation,  seem  to  warrant.  But  a  true  churchman,  or 
•what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  a  sincere,  devout,  and  humble  Christian, 
will  never  deem  any  thing  slight  or  unimportant  which  belongs  to  the 
public  service  of  God :  and  if  he  knows  that  it  not  only  is  required  of 
him  by  competent  authority,  but  that  his  brother  may  be  edified,  and 
comforted,  and  encouraged  in  well-doing  by  his  example,  he  will  feel  it 
to  be  a  social  as  well  as  a  sacred  duty  not  to  be  found  wanting. 

"  If  we  find  that  many  are  drawn  away  from  us  by  the  arts  of  those 
who  love  to  sow  divisions,  and  to  form  separate  societies,  and  to  keep 
alive  party  spirit,  let  us  not  indeed  imitate  those  arts,  successful  as  they 
may  be  in  winning  over  adherents j  but  let  us  at  least  neglect  nothing 
Avhich  our  own  Church  enjoins,  and  wisely  enjoins,  both  as  agreeable 
to  ancient  practice,  and  as  tending  to  interest  and  to  engage  the  hearts 
of  men.  Instead  of  being  a  cold,  lifeless  looker-on  upon  divine  service, 
the  ti-ue  churchman  feels  that  he  has  a  part  to  perform  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  his  brethren ;  and  if  he  knows  that  nothing  is  more  catching 
than  the  example  of  indifference,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  let  his  appa- 
rent inattention  become  a  snare  to  his  weaker  brethren. 

"  Happy  indeed  is  that  parish  in  which  all  are  able  and  willing  to 
imite  in  public  prayer,  in  hearing  God's  word  read  and  explained,  and 
in  participation  of  the  Holy  Communion,  according  to  the  pattern  left 
us  by  the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  hands  of  their  Lord's  appointed 
ministers.  But  where  this  blessing  cannot  be  had  to  the  degree  we 
would  earnestly  desire,  still  let  nothing  be  wanting  on  our  part  that  may 
conduce  towards  such  an  union.     Charitable  and  kind  behaviour  is  due 
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to  all  our  neighbours^  and  it  will  tend^  among  other  things,  to  disarm 
prejudice,  and  to  dispose  men  to  a  candid  consideration,  whether  they 
are  not  really  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  and  acting  in  disobedience  to 
their  Lord's  will.  But  let  not  charity  and  liberality  ever  degenerate 
into  indifference  about  the  duties  of  religion.  Never  let  it  lead  you  to 
compron)ise  your  faith,  or  to  confirm  men  in  lieresy  or  schism  by  repre- 
senting that  to  be  of  little  moment,  which  all  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity inculcated  in  every  church  they  founded,  as  most  binding  upon 
the  consciences  of  its  members." — pp.  14 — 21. 

We  are  assured  on  good  authority,  that  the  Dissenters  have 
made  a  more  extensive  and  a  deeper  lodgment  in  the  Principality 
of  Wales  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  things.  Great  difference  of  opinion  would  be  found  to 
exist  respecting  the  source  and  working  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery which  has  produced  such  lamentable  results.  But  re- 
specting the  best  method  of  treating  the  disease,  as  it  now  exists, 
with  a  view^,  in  the  first  instance,  to  allaying  the  symptoms,  and 
ultimately  completing  a  cure,  it  will  be  agreed,  we  apprehend, 
unanimously,  that  no  better  course  can  be  pursued  than  that 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 


Art.  XII. — The  Gentleness  of  the  Christian  Mi)iister  an  Jtrgnment 
for  Perseverance  in  the  Faith. — A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Croiother,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  Rector  of  St.  heo)iard's,  Foster- 
Lane.  Preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Christ  Church,  on 
Sunday,  October  11,  1829.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  Vicar 
of  Islington.  London.  Saunders  and  Benning;  and  Wilson. 
1829.     pp.71. 

The  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  discourse  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  departed  friend,  is  alike  creditable  to  its  author  and 
to  its  object.  The  ministerial  faithfulness  of  the  late  Mr.  Crow- 
ther  has  been  publicly  avouched  by  high  and  unquestionable 
authority;  and  the  eloquent  tribute  which  Mr.  Wilson  bestows 
upon  his  memory,  is  re-echoed  by  all  who  are  capable  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  respecting  the  individual  to  whom  it  refers. 

"  Different  ministers  excel  in  different  Christian  graces.  Though 
aiming  at  all,  and  possessing  all,  in  some  good  measure  (for  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  the  effect  of  a  divine  principle  implanted  by  the  Holy  Ghost), 
yet  they  commonly  surpass  in  one  or  more  particulars.  Some  in  bold- 
ness and  fortitude — some  in  judgment  and  discrimination  of  character — 
some  in  powers  of  mind  capable  of  a  public  defence  of  the  truth — some 
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ill  7.oaI,  mid  torvonr,  and  ciicrpfy — sonic  in  calm  deliberation  and  llic 
(■ond)inatioii  and  anangcnuMit.  of  tliouglit — yonr  Minister  excelled,  like 
St.  .John,  in  love. 

"  I  ajipoal  to  all  who  have  heard  him  from  this  pnlpit  dining  his 
long  and  valuable  ministry,  whether  his  tcnilerness  of  manner,  his  gen- 
tleness of  spirit,  his  winning  suavity  of  address,  his  very  look  and  mien 
and  voice  were  not  calculated  to  induce  persuasion. 

"Tell  me,  ye  who  have  seen  him  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  who  have 
witnessed  his  conduct  in  the  abodes  of  sorrow,  poverty  and  death — tell 
me  how  did  he  soothe  your  grief,  how  did  he  sit  down  and  sym])athize 
with  yon  under  your  calamities,  and  impart  to  you  his  own  soul,  as  it 
were,  with  each  gracious  invitation  and  consolation  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  who  have  seen  him  under  circumstances  of  unkind 
u'^agc  or  niisrci)rescntation  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  (for,  on  his  own 
account,  he  could  scaicely  have  an  enemy,)  paint  to  me  his  manner  and 
demeanour — his  gentle  replies  —his  uniform  return  of  good  for  evil  — his 
patient  and  silent  resignation. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  in  whom  the  traces  of  his  real  character  are  most  deeply 
impressed  from  longer  observation  or  peculiar  opportunities  of  remark, 
what  suavity  of  disposition,  what  urbanity  of  manners,  what  gentleness 
of  heart,  what  friendship  and  good -will  appeared  in  all  he  did. 

"  I  know  he  has  on  tliis  point  a  witness  in  every  breast. 

"  Nor  was  this  the  only  characteristic  of  his  spirit  among  you.  For 
why  should  I  speak  of  his  humility,  when  you  all  know  that  in  luwli- 
jiess  of  mind  he  esteemed  evert/  one  better  than  himself.  Need  I  remind 
you,  that  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all  for  Jesus  sake?  Need  I  tell 
you  that  few  Christians  had  a  lower  opinion  of  themselves  than  your 
esteemed  pastor?  Need  1  say,  that  he  ascribed  every  thing  good  in 
himself,  and  all  that  was  wrought  by  his  ministry,  to  the  grace  of  God? 
Need  I  recall  to  you,  what  you  have  so  often  witnessed,  that  he  suffered 
almost  any  one  that  pleased  to  push  before  him?  Need  I  add,  that  he 
might  truly  say,  in  his  measure,  with  the  Apostle,  Nor  of  men  sought 
•ice  glon/,  neither  of  you,  nor  yet  of  others'? 

"  I  can  unaffectedly  declare,  that  I  feel  a  backwardness,  and  almost  a 
self-reproach,  in  thus  detailing,  even  after  his  decease,  and  with  a  view 
of  exhorting  you  to  persevere  in  the  faith,  these  particulars.  I  cannot 
but  know  how  his  humble  heart  would  have  been  grieved  at  the  very  idea 
of  such  statements.  But  he,  blessed  saint,  is  now  safe  in  heaven — he  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger  from  pride  and  self-exaltation  now;  and 
therefore  wc  must  be  permitted,  injustice  to  survivors,  for  the  direction 
and  encouragement  of  yovmg  Ministers,  and  for  the  glory  ot  the  grace 
of  God — we  must  be  permitted  to  violate,  as  it  were,  the  feelings  of  the 
tomb,  and  illustrate  the  excellent  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated. 

"  And  then,  as  to  his  disinterestedness,  (for  I  am  ascending  to  the 
primary  quality  of  faithfulness,)  why  should  I  detain  you  by  reminding 
you,  what  every  year  of  his  incumbency  more  and  more  proved — that  he 
sought  not  yours,  hut  you?  Why  should  I  ask  you,  whether  such  a  man 
used  a  cloke  of  covctousness?  You  know  he  was  remarkable,  throughout 
every  part  of  his  spirit  and  temper,  for  tl>c  conquest  of  selfishness,  as  it 
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regards  both  an)bition  and  the  hoarding  of  earthly  riches — one  of  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  this  of  genuine  grace,  and  which  forces  the 
world  to  approve  in  spite  of  itself.  And  in  no  respect  did  the  conquest 
over  self  appear  more  uniformly  in  him,  than  in  the  disinterested  temper 
in  which  he  discharged  his  ministry.  To  his  power,  and  beyond  his 
power,  he  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  atWicted,  perpetually  leaving 
his  smaller  alms  in  a  place  where  it  would  not  be  seen  till  after  he  had 
quitted  the  abode  of  sickness,  to  avoid  any  expression  of  gratitude;  and 
on  greater  occasions  refusing  the  most  delicate  oilers  of  aid,  or  adminis- 
tering, by  loan  or  otherwise,  to  the  necessities  of  brother  ministers,  in  a 
manner  almost  unexampled." — pp.  22 — 26. 

"  In  considerint^  that  course  of  behaviour  which  was  the  result  of  our 
friend's  doctrines  and  spirit : 

"  1.  Why  should  I  dwell  on  his  labdriousness  ?  You  know  that 
every  hour  of  every  day  was  at  your  service.  You  know  that  a  care  of 
every  part  of  his  duty,  an  attention  to  the  occasional  offices,  an  exact- 
ness, almost  amounting  to  scrupulousness,  in  all  the  order  and  proprie- 
ties of  the  Church,  were  habitual  in  him.  Nothing  was  overlooked. 
He  did  every  thing  him.self,  so  long  as  his  health  allowed,  llie  passive 
virtues  of  his  character  bore  with  all  their  force  upon  the  regular  and 
becoming  and  grave  discharge  of  his  high  office.  I  know  not  whether 
even  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit  was  more  characteristic  of  him,  than 
the  pains-taking,  unsparing  diligence  which  seemed  never  to  flag.  He 
was  laborious  in  the  Church,  laborious  in  visiting  the  sick,  laborious  in 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions,  laborious  in  his  closet,  laborious  in 
his  family." — p.  37. 

"  A  sound  practical  judgment,  also,  aided  in  this  efiect.  He  had  a 
calm,  thoughtful,  clear-sighted  discernment  into  cases  which  came  be- 
fore him,  which  preserved  him  from  those  errors  which  very  mild  dispo- 
sitions are  prone  to  commit.  This  arose  very  much  from  the  solid  con- 
stituent qualities  of  his  mind.  The  foundation,  indeed,  was  kindness, 
but  the  superstructure  was  firmness  and  decision.  You  might  always 
trust  his  opinion.  He  had  nuich  heavenly  wisdom  •  his  mind  and 
thoughts  were  under  constant  discipline  ;  and,  consequently,  his  speech 
was  with  grace,  and  his  advice  well  considered.  Indeed,  most  of  his 
statements,  in  the  pulpit  and  out,  were  exceedingly  measured.  Probably 
few  ministers  had  so  little  occasion  to  retract  what  they  have  advanced. 
Probably  few  said  so  little  evil  of  others,  or  spoke  so  seldom  unadvisedly 
with  their  lips.  Probably  few,  during  so  long  a  course,  and  living  in  a 
day  of  great  excitement,  and  many  novelties  and  crudities  in  religious 
opinions,  were  so  little  attracted  or  drawn  aside. — Who  would  have  ven- 
tured to  address  doubtful  things  to  a  man  so  holy,  so  consistent,  so 
laborious?  Uncorruptness, gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be 
condemned,  may  describe  his  niinistiy. 

"  But  the  chief  source  of  his  consistency  was  the  depth  of  his  religious 
principles,  and  the  care  with  which  he  applied  them  to  the  details  of 
his  duties.  He  was  a  man  taught  of  God.  He  not  only  believed,  but 
believed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  in  his  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 
Religion  was  with  him  an  aftair  of  the  heart  and  conscience  ; — he  walked 
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with  Clod,  as  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  lie  was  much  in  prayer.  The 
habitual  standard  of  his  principles  and  feelings  was  high  and  scriptural ; 
he  lived  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, — he  watched  and  laboured  to 
subdue  his  constitntioiuil  errors.  The  result  was  large  measures  of  grace, 
and  habitual  consistency  in  his  conduct. 

"  In  fact,  I  appeal  to  those  who  knew  him,  if  there  was  not  a  placid 
dignity  in  his  deportment,  which  scarcely  ever  forsook  him,  which  re- 
pelled tollies  and  inconsistencies  at  once  ;  and  made  every  one  feel  that 
he  was  a  most  sincere  and  holy  man. 

"  I  do  not  call  him  a  perfect  man  (there  is  do  just  man  upon  earth,  that 
(loeth  good  and  sinncth  not  J  but  1  think  1  may  call  him  a  complete  man 
— there  was  no  material  defect— no  glaring  omission — no  considerable 
error  running  through  his  principles  or  practice.  He  knew  his  line  ; 
he  knew  to  what  kind  of  duties  he  was  competent;  he  estimated  justly 
and  humbly  his  powers;  he  attempted  nothing  that  be  could  not  execute, 
and  execute  well  ;  he  was  always  at  his  post,  always  the  Minister,  al- 
ways ready  for  his  duties.  He  excited,  indeed,  no  great  attention  at 
the  time  in  each  individual  act,  because  be  did  every  thing  so  calmly 
and  so  well — but  now  he  is  gone,  the  bright  and  soft  tenor  of  his  life 
shines  as  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  succeed  him  in  his 
parochial  charge.'" — pp.  45 — 48. 

"  For  this  humble,  meek-spirited  man  maintained  the  course  1  have 
described — laborious,  holy,  consistent  under  the  pressure  of  the  most 
severe  bodily  sufferings.  It  was  four  or  five  and  twenty  years  since  that 
he  was  seized  with  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  most  excruciating  calculous 
complaint  (the  formation,  I  believe,  of  biliary  stones  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  their  forced  passage  from  time  to  time  through  the  gall-ducts), 
which  never  left  him  till  his  decease.  The  attacks  recurred  at  intervals 
of  six  or  seven  weeks,  sometimes  shorter,  and  sometimes  prolonged  to 
a  distance  of  three  months,  often  without  any  previous  warning.  He 
has  told  me  more  than  once  that  the  agony  he  endured  under  the  access 
of  pain,  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  words  to  describe  it.  Some- 
times particular  anxiety  about  a  sick  child,  at  other  times  an  unusual 
hurry  of  duties,  at  a  third  the  disappointment  in  an  arrangement  for 
the  Sunday,  would  bring  on  the  attacks.  Often  have  his  friends  ob- 
served his  agonized  countenance  when  sitting  in  his  pew  during  the 
prayers  (for  latterly  he  had  been  compelled  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
curate)  and  then  have  seen  bim  force  himself  into  the  pulpit  and  deliver 
his  discourse.  In  this  state  of  health — all  the  effects  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  grace  which  sustained  him  under  them,  will  never  be  known  till 
the  day  of  judgment  ;  he  preached  to  you  the  Gospel — in  this  state  of 
health  he  wrote  his  sermons  (the  vast  accumulation  of  which  mark  his 
laboriousness  for  your  good.)  In  this  state  be  visited  the  sick,  he  taught 
his  children,  he  attended  societies  and  committees.  Perhaps  few  Minis- 
ters in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  health,  ever  performed  their  duties 
more  regularly  than  he  did  with  the  worst.  Besides  this  complaint,  he 
had  other  infirmities  of  a  distressing  nature.  In  his  domestic  circle,  also, 
uuich  occasional  affliction  arose,  all  aggravated  at  times  with  what  his 
tender  and  disinterested  heart  would  never  fully  make  known,  the  pres- 
sure of  narrow  circumstances." — pp.  48 — 51. 
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•^  Of  the  general  character  of  this  excellent  Minister  the  summary 
may  be  very  brief.  As  a  husband  and  father,  few  exceeded  him  in  the 
tender  discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  relations.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
remarkable  for  humility  and  love  to  bis  Saviour.  As  -a  preacher  \\h  forte 
was  mild  and  dignified  and  sober  persuasion.  As  a  pastor  he  was  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  the  chamber  of  sickness.  As  a  clergyman  he  was  a  firm 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

His  life  and  character  should  be  the  study  of  young  ministers.  In  the 
placidj  mild,  persevering,  useful  cast  of  duties  he  had  but  i&w  superiors. 
If  he  yielded  to  others  in  splendid  talents,  in  the  power  of  reasoning,  in 
the  faculty  of  defending  truth  against  adversaries,  in  the  masculine  and 
heroic  fortitude  which  takes  the  lead  on  great  public  occasions  ;  he  was 
superior  to  most  in  the  far  more  useful  cvery-day  virtues  which  form  the 
essence  of  real  worth — in  lowliness,  in  patience,  in  a  diligent  employ- 
ment of  the  talents  committed  to  him,  in  a  just  estimate  of  what  he 
could  accomplish — and  above  all  in  the  exercise  of  those  graces  most 
opposite  to  his  natural  temperament, — firmness,  resolute  opposition  to 
the  world,  unyielding  fortitude  under  difficulties,  a  discreet,  well-balanced 
presiding  mind.  More  splendid  characters,  if  they  were  multiplied, 
(considering  the  great  defects  which  commonly  attend  them),  would  be 
far  from  proportionably  benefiting  the  Church.  Such  men  as  Samuel 
Crowther,  if  they  could  be  planted  in  every  parish,  would  be  a  blessing 
of  incalculable  value.  It  is  by  such  men  God  has  chiefly  wrought  his 
works  of  grace  in  every  age.  A  few  persons  of  distinguished  powers 
have  been  raised  up  from  time  to  time  for  especial  purposes.  But  it  is 
by  humble  and  meek  and  spiritually-minded  and  laborious  ministers, 
who  are  scarcely  heard  of  out  of  their  own  sphere,  that  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour  is  most  effectually  advanced  and  the  salvation  of  souls  accom- 
plished."— pp.  60,  61. 

Here  we  should  willingly  conclude.  In  this  highly  coloured 
but  not  unmerited  panegyric  upon  Mr.  Crowther,  every  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  concur — and  we  are  sorry  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  felt  himself  required  to  intermix  with  it  other 
matter  upon  which  great  difference  of  opinion  may  be  expected. 
We  are  told,  p.  ,35,  that  "  Mr.  Crowther  was  raised  up  and 
placed  in  the  heart  of  this  great  metropolis  at  the  commencement 
of  that  revival  of  primitive  zeal  and  simplicity  which  God  has 
been  granting  to  his  church,"  and  a  strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  preached — and 
upon  the  peculiar  faithfulness  of  his  life.  Under  the  latter  head 
we  are  told, 

"  He  was  by  natural  temperament  a  most  benevolent,  mild,  tender- 
hearted man.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  special  grace  of  God,  he  might 
have  been  through  life  an  amiable  minister,  active  in  relieving  the  poor, 
diligent  in  the  external  part  of  his  duty,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
all  a  clergyman  ought  to  be — but  he  would  have  been  temporizing  and 
indecisive.  He  would  have  been  afraid  of  reproach  ;  he  would  have 
sunk  down  into  the  negative,  inefficient  pastor ;  he  would  have  confined 
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liiiusclf  to  temporal  activities,  and  kiiulncsscs  ;  lie  would  have  judged 
all  men,  or  almost  all  men,  to  be  sincere  Christians  ;  he  would  have 
distinguished  little  between  one  class  of  preaching  bearing  the  semblance 
ot  the  Gospel  and  another;  he  would  have  stumbled  over  the  doctrine 
ot"  regeneration  ;  he  would  have  yielded  his  judgment  to  the  current  ot" 
the  times  or  the  influence  of  great  names  ;  he  would  have  deserted  the 
religious  societies  wlien  they  became  less  popular  in  certain  quarters, 
liut  none  of  these  things  did  he  do.  No  ;  this  amiable,  child-like  crea- 
ture was  so  guided  and  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  was  as 
uid)cnding  and  bold  and  undeviating  in  his  integrity,  as  if  he  had  had 
the  lirmest  constitutional  temperament,  and  the  largest  infusion  of  natural 
courage.*"' — pp.  31,32. 

13y  way  of  a  contrast,  wc  presume,  to  the  faitliful  minister, 
who  has  finished  his  course,  Mr.  Wilson  draws  the  following  por- 
trait of  an  unfaithful  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

"  This  is  the  primary  qualification  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  trust- 
worthiness;  a  conscientious  aim,  not  at  pleasing  men — corrupt  and 
wayward  in  their  inclinations,  and  requiring  smooth  things  to  be  said  to 
them — but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts  as  the  furnace  purifies  and  tries 
the  metal — God,  who  hath  allowed  and  approved  of  us  for  this  high 
trust,  and  before  whose  omniscient  eye  every  part  of  our  instructions  lies 
naked  and  open.  This  impression  we  are  to  feel  in  every  word  we  utter 
— su  Tie  speak  is  the  apostle's  phrase — so  sincerely,  so  boldly,  so  authori- 
tatively. And  under  this  sense  of  awful  responsibility,  we  are  to  set 
ourselves  against  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  most  exposed,  deceit,  un- 
cleanness,  guile,  and  the  use  of  flattering  xvords ;  faults  which  grossly  de- 
faced the  heathen  priesthood  — impurity,  ignorance,  and  intentional  craft, 
corrupting  the  very  essence  of  their  worship  — and  from  which  the  false 
apostles  were  not  free — faults  likewise,  which  have  sapped  in  every  age, 
in  some  degree  or  other,  the  fidelity  of  too  many  professed  ministers  of 
Christ,  They  conceal  some  part  of  truth,  they  soften  the  declarations 
of  God's  anger  against  sin,  they  weaken  the  doctrine  of  man's  corruption, 
they  obscure  the  offensive  parts  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  they  pass 
over  slightly  the  nature  of  conversion,  regeneration,  the  spiritual  life, 
the  duties  of  prayer,  of  separation  from  the  world,  of  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath,  of  love  to  Christ  and  dependance  upon  his  Spirit.  They 
indirectly  countenance  the  impurity  of  the  world,  by  palliating  some 
forms  of  its  evils,  by  giving  soft  names  to  fashionable  vices,  by  apolo- 
gizing for,  or  not  sufficiently  condemning  all  approaches  to  drunkenness 
and  uncleanness,  and  excusing  the  aberrations,  as  they  term  them,  of 

*  In  1803  or  1804,  the  London  Missionary  Society  obtained  Iiis  parish  church  for 
a  sermon  in  behalf  of  their  institution,  at  the  usual  time  of  their  anniversary.  Our 
friend  was  much  assailed  at  Sion  College,  for  having  consented  to  grant  his  pulpit  for 
such  a  purpose.  First,  the  Bishop  (Dr.  Porteus)  questioned  him  on  the  subject ;  but 
finding  that  the  clergyman  about  to  preach  was  an  incumbent  in  another  diocese,  and 
per^clly  regular,  he  expressed  liiniself  fully  satisfied.  Not  so  the  clergy  who  bore  so 
hard  upon  our  friend,  tliat  the  Master  of  the  Temple  (Dr.  Rennell)  interfered.  Mr. 
C.  went  on  his  course  uudevlatingly.  Probably,  the  church  had  been  obtained  in  the 
first  instance  through  same  parishioners,  whom  our  amiable  friend  did  not  choose  to 
disappoint.     But  1  mention  it  merely  to  notice  his  firmness. 
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youth,  and  countenancing  almost  all  worldly  amusements,  however, 
polluting  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  under  tlie  thin  disguise  of 
innocent  recreations. 

"  From  this  lax  and  flattering  view  of  things  springs,  of  course,  a 
general  unfaithfulness,  to  the  weighty  trust  of  the  Gospel ;  and  even  if  a 
barren  orthodoxy  be  retained,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  gone,  and  the 
remedial  law,  or  some  other  delusive  scheme,  peihaps  merely  natural 
religion,  usurps  the  place  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  lulls  into  a  fatal 
security  the  souls  of  men." — pp.  15  — )  7 . 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  any  other  meaning  from  this  and  similar 
passages,  than  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  (a  sentence 
wliich  Mr.  Crowther  would  not  have  ventured  to  pronounce)  upon 
all  who  dissent  from  Mr.  Wilson's  opinions  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And  what  are  Mr.  Wilson's  quali- 
fications to  decide  in  this  matter?  He  has  given  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  an  unsound  and  partial  judgment  in  this  very  discourse. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Crowther  liad  not  "  attained  to  a  clear  and 
distinct  view  of  the  Scriptural  scheme  of  the  Gospel"  when  he 
first  took  holy  orders.  And  the  doctrine  which  he  held  in  those 
days,  is  thus  described  by  his  surviving  friend. 

"  In  some  previous  years  he  had  confounded  the  law  and  the  Gospel, 
instead  of  distinguishing  them,  and  employing  them  for  their  proper 
ends  ;  he  had  mixed  justification  and  sanctification  together  and  obscured 
both ;  he  had  gone  upon  what  is  called  The  new  or  remedial  law,  which 
consists  of  men's  doing  their  utmost  in  obedience  to  God's  command- 
ments, and  then  relying  on  Christ  to  make  up  their  deficiencies — a 
system  which  elevates  the  powers  of  fallen  man  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  grace  of  God — which  in  fact  unites  pharisaical  self-righteousness 
with  practical  antinomianism  :  and  can  only  spring  from  a  most  imper- 
fect view  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  man  and  the 
ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  before  God." — pp.  11,  12. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  these  may  have 
been  the  early  opinions  of  Mr.  Crowther.  But  we  defy  Mr. 
Wilson  to  prove  that  such  opinions  are  held  by  any  considerable 
body  of  his  brethren.  The  repeated  mention  of  this  "  remedial" 
scheme  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  foregoing  extract  contains 
Mr.  Wilson's  estimate  of  the  doctrine  preached  by  the  majority  of 
the  Clergy,  by  the  Armenian  as  opposed  to  the  Calvinist,  or  by  the 
Orthodox  as  opposed  to  the  Evangelical.  We  will  not  insult  the 
common  sense  of  our  readers,  by  asking  them  if  such  a  representa- 
tion be  correct.  That  those  who  make  it,  make  it  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  hearts  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  believe.  But  that  they 
grossly  misunderstand  the  opinions  of  their  brethren,  is  beyond 
all  doubt;  and  it  is  neither  unreasonable,  nor  uncharitable  to 
think  that  men  who  cannot  or  will  not  obtain  accurate   informa- 
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lion,  upon  so  vorv  plain  a  question  as  that  of  the  doctrine  preached 
from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  nuiy  haj>pen  to  be  equally  mistaken 
when  they  are  engaged  with  the  deep  and  hidden  things  of  God. 
In  conclusion,  we  arc  lirndy  convinced  tiiat  Mr.  Crowther  did 
nuK-h  good,  but  we  believe  that  he  would  have  done  nuich  more, 
if  the  piety,  the  zeal,  and  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition 
which  he  has  distinguished,  had  been  free  from  the  taint  with 
which  Wesley  and  his  followers  have  infected  a  certain  party  in 
the  Church. 


Art.  XIII. — Tlie  Case  of  Coisnre,  more partkularlij  wHIi  refer- 
ence to  the  Clerical  Frofession,  considered  in  a  Charge  de- 
livered to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  at  the 
Visitation  held  Mai/'lith,  1829.  By  the  Venerable  J.  H.  Pott, 
ISl.A.  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral, 
Church  of  Exeter.     London:  Ilivingtons.  8vo.   1829.  pp.  32. 

No  man  is  less  likely  to  deserve  censure  than  the  V^enerable  the 
Archdeacon  of  London;  and  few  men  are  so  unwilling  to  pro- 
nounce it.  When,  therefore,  he  addresses  his  brethren  on  the 
"  Case  of  Censure,"  he  treats  of  a  matter  in  which  he  may  well 
be  deemed  impartial.  Throughout  a  long  and  active  life,  it  has 
been  his  general  character  neither  to  blame  nor  to  be  blamed. 
And  if  it  should  be  said  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  must  conse- 
quently be  without  experie\ice  in  the  things  to  which  his  Charge 
refers,  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  with  much  greater  jus- 
tice, that  his  freedom  from  a  common  fault  gives  him  peculiar 
fitness  for  examining  and  condemning  it.  The  words  of  so  wise  and 
good  a  man  are  clothed  with  more  than  ordinary  importance  when 
they  are  directed  to  a  point,  in  which  he  has  little  or  no  personal 
interest.  The  vindication  of  those  who  have  been  rashly  con- 
demned becomes  doubly  powerful  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
himself  above  all  censure;  and  Archdeacon  Pott's  defence  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  against  the  common-place  and  vulgar  accusation 
so  frequently  preferred  against  them,  entitles  him  to  their  warmest 
admiration  and  gratitude.  The  following  passages  are  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice. 

"  To  return  then  to  our  own  case,  where  the  censure  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  of  interposing  in  the  things  of  this  world  is  cast  upon  us. 
Our  profession  then  requires,  no  doubt,  a  real  separation  from  the  com- 
mon business  and  employments,  garb  and  offices  of  other  callings.  In 
order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society,  and  to  satisfy  the  special  duties 
of  his  place,  the  prudent  and  considerate  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
proper  station  or  pursuit,  must  in  due  measure  confine  his  habitual 
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exertions,  and  adapt  the  tenor  of  his  hfe  to  his  own  sphere.  In  that 
course  his  steps  move  with  propriety ;  he  encroaches  upon  no  man's 
hne,  but  keeps  his  own  path,  and  fulfils  the  peculiar  and  appropriate 
business  of  his  own  profession.  But  with  all  just  deference  for  order 
and  propriety,  no  man  is  bound  so  strictly  to  one  thing  as  to  become 
dead  to  every  object  of  regard.  It  is  the  peculiar  aim  of  superstition, 
in  all  its  forms,  to  effect  this  extravagant  abstraction.  All  men,  of 
whatever  function,  are  free  to  cultivate  attainments  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  in  any  way  in  which  the  stores  of  useful  knowledge,  or 
the  ends  of  public  benefit,  may  be  promoted;  and  more  especially  this 
liberty  is  left,  where  the  part  to  which  any  man  is  called  is  in  its  own 
nature  such  as  must  extend  to  manifold  particulars  very  various  in 
their  characters.  When  St.  Paul  discoursed  to  Felix  and  Agrippa,  or 
when  he  conversed  with  the  speculative  Greek,  he  touched  on  every 
general  topic  allied  to  their  several  habits  of  pursuit  and  information, 
and  in  showing  thus  a  sound  knowledge  of  what  they  most  aflt;cted, 
and  pointing  out  the  connection  between  such  things  and  what  they 
wanted,  shall  we  say  that  he  wandered  from  his  province,  or  proved 
himself  worse  qualified  to  reason  and  persuade  ?  Yet  so  it  happens 
with  respect  to  us,  that  when  we  may  be  occupied  in  things  of  general 
utility,  we  may,  through  the  misconceptions  of  the  heedless,  or  the 
envy  of  the  jealous,  be  censured  as  intruders,  who  concern  themselves 
in  matters  foreign  to  their  state  in  life,  and  engage  in  things  which  lie 
beside  their  path.  Are  the  counsels,  then,  of  the  teacher  and  the  guide 
to  begin  and  end  with  the  service  of  the  congregation,  or  to  extend  no 
further  than  the  parish  boundaries?  Are  the  Ministers  of  God's  Holy 
Word  to  be  reproved  as  passing  the  limits  of  their  own  appointed 
sphere,  when  they  preside  in  seats  of  education,  where  all  sorts  of 
learning  and  of  general  information  must  be  requisite;  or  where  they 
take  their  place  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  or  lend  their  deliberate 
voice,  and  exercise  their  judgment  on  the  benches  of  the  magistracy  ? 
Are  they  mere  intruders  in  such  matters  ?  Are  they  men  who  can  add 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  wisdom  by  which  the  public  good  may  be  pro- 
moted ?  The  page  of  history  will  not  justify  this  fancy.  Turn  the 
volume  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  see  if  such  was  the  common  sen- 
timent of  mankind  under  any  dispensation.  Both  before  and  after  the 
captivity  of  Israel,  the  government  of  that  land  was  cherished  and  sup- 
ported, was  alternately  defended,  rescued,  and  preserved,  by  those 
whom  God  raised  up  for  the  special  service  of  his  altar,  or  called  to  the 
arduous  task  of  denouncing  public  warning.  Through  that  long  tract 
of  time,  during  which  the  two-fold  mischief  of  rebellious  opposition  and 
schismatical  disunion  took  place,  the  virtues  of  the  spiritual  guide,  with 
some  rare  exceptions,  shone  brightly,  and  proved  the  lights  and  orna- 
ments of  the  several  periods  of  their  ministration. 

"  When  the  vnembers  of  the  Christian  household  were  advised  to  bring 
their  differences  before  the  wise  and  prudent  of  their  own  body,  can 
we  think  that  this  advice  related  only  to  the  scandal  of  a  suit  in 
heathen  courts?  Did  the  Christian  princes  form  that  judgment  of  the 
matter,  when  they  also  were  included  in   the  Christian  pale  ?     From 
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that  lime  tlicy  neither  yielded  their  own  rights,  nor  spared  to  require 
the  aid  of  sj)iritual  persons  in  the  courts  and  scats  of  government  Are 
ue  tohl  of  early  canons  which  imposed  restraints  in  things  of  this  kind? 
It  is  true;  and  no  one  will  impeach  the  wisdom  of  such  rales  :  but  they 
who  assisted  or  presided  at  the  framing  those  canonical  decrees  were 
frequently  employed  in  public  service  and  legations.  They  were  sum- 
moned to  such  labours:  they  neither  sought  them  nor  refused  them: 
and  one  venerable  Prelate,  who  presided  at  an  early  council  (that  of 
Sardica),  expressly  vindicated  the  exception.  Is  there  no  difference 
between  merchandize  and  markets, — ambitious  projects  or  covetous 
devices, —  the  garb  of  warriors  or  of  huntsmen, — and  the  public  ser- 
vice, which  may  engage  men  in  public  scenes,  or  call  them  to  take 
part  in  such  concerns,  without  a  dereliction  of  what  is  proper  or  pecu- 
liar to  a  man's  own  sphere  in  life  or  to  his  rightful  occupation?  Who 
indeed  can  covet  even  lawful  interruptions,  or  submit  to  them  without 
a  sigh,  where  his  own  function  respects  the  noblest  objects  and  most 
sacred  part  in  life? 

"  Are  we  reminded,  not  improperly,  of  a  warfare  which  requires  a 
disentangled  mind  from  temporal  affairs?  Must  this  exclude  a  man's 
care  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  family  ?  They  who  think  so  would 
do  well  to  restore  the  former  bondage  which  cancelled  all  such  ties,  by 
one  forced  sacrifice  of  Christian  freedom.  Such  restraints  are  mani- 
festly of  one  piece,  and  can  only  stand  together. 

"  Again,  in  cases  where  the  sacred  volume  lends  its  counsel,  or  ap- 
plies its  censures,  either  with  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  loyal,  or 
of  reprehension  for  the  turbulent  and  factious,  must  the  teacher  and 
the  guide  abstain  from  such  topics,  and  be  silent?" — pp.  13 — 17. 

"  I  shall  not  scruple  then  to  say,  that  our  notice,  without  incurring 
any  just  degree  of  censure,  may  well  be  extended  to  any  source  of 
public  benefit.  The  state  of  that  country  in  which  we  have  our  nur- 
ture,— the  state  of  those  of  every  rank  and  condition  with  whom  we 
must  be  conversant,  will  supply  to  generous  minds  the  copious  subjects 
for  reflection  and  regard.  The  pastor  of  some  small  sequestered  flock 
may  enlarge  his  views  beyond  the  straggling  cottage  which  he  does  not 
fail  to  visit.  After  years  of  study  in  the  seats  of  learning,  who  shall 
forbid  him  to  employ  his  talent  with  a  larger  scope  of  vigilant  exertion, 
where  it  can  be  done  without  forsaking  that  which  lies  before  him  ?  If 
his  voice  and  his  influence  should  be  lost  to  every  public  interest  in  his 
country,  the  time  might  come,  as  it  once  did,  when  he  may  be  cast 
out  from  his  little  flock,  and  be  doomed  to  wander,  though  not,  perhaps, 
without  companions,  from  among  the  noble  and  the  best  in  blood.  It  is 
one  thing  to  ramble  after  that  which  lies  beside  our  path  with  an  undue 
preference,  or  a  manifest  neglect  of  things  more  properly  belonging  to 
us  ;  and  for  this  we  make  no  plea,  and  offer  no  excuse, — but  it  would 
be  another  thing,  to  be  thrust  out  from  such  concerns  by  fixed  restric- 
tions, whether  forced  or  voluntary.  It  is  the  peculiar  mischief  of  ex- 
travagant and  overcharged  restraints,  that  they  cut  off  what  may  serve 
for  noble  uses ;  they  maim  the  man  in  some  part;  they  starve  those 
qualities  entirely,  which  indeed  may  never,  or  but  rarely,  be  called 
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into  exertion,  but  which  should  exist  in  every  perfect  subject." — pp. 
VO,  20. 

"  ^Vith  respect  now  to  more  ordinary  matters  in  the  course  and 
management  of  human  hfe,  with  reference  to  those  things  which 
affect  the  manners  and  the  habits  of  society,  things  which  rehite  to 
common  intercourse,  and  to  domestic  hfe, — concerning  such  things 
which  are  fairly  subject  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  discretion,  we  find 
ourselves  again  exposed  to  many  ready  censures  from  prompt  and 
eager  monitors,  and  have  much  reason  to  guard  against  the  influence 
of  misconception,  and  the  bias  of  exaggerated  views.  The  dictates  of 
opinion  in  things  so  various  in  their  nature  and  their  use  and  applica- 
tion, are  not,  I  think,  fit  subjects  for  the  hasty  censures  which  are 
sometimes  indulged  about  them. 

"  That  nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  men  of  all  descriptions  to  err 
in  opposite  extremes  in  such  matters,  is  plain  enough  to  every  man's 
experience.  Many,  for  instance,  may  take  a  faulty  latitude  to  trifle 
all  their  lives,  and  to  do  nothing  in  the  chief  concern  for  which  they 
have  received  the  loan  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  men  may  set  snares 
for  themselves  and  others,  and  may  construe  things  indifferent  into  sins, 
or  may  make  them  appear  to  be  so  by  needless  aggravations.  It  is 
manifest  what  mischiefs  are  created  daily  bj'  such  means,  and  what 
themes  of  discord  on  such  points  are  cast  into  the  private  circles  of 
domestic  life.  It  matters  little  how  small  a  spark  it  is  which  falls  on 
garments  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that  they  will  blaze  at  once  and  kin- 
dle lasting  flames ;  nor  does  it  signify  how  dubious  or  mistaken  the 
peculiar  notions  may  be,  which  too  frequently  excite  determined  habits 
of  division  in  the  lai-gest  or  the  smallest  circles  of  society.  I  have  litile 
heart  to  say  much  on  this  head,  lest  I  should  be  misconceived,  or  fail 
of  my  real  purpose,  and  become  the  censor  too  where  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  so.  But  what  then  is  the  remedy  ?  What  but  a  prudent  mo- 
deration or  forbearance  in  the  use  of  censure  on  such  topics  ?  He  that 
knows  not  that  there  are  opposite  extremes  in  such  matters,  and  that 
they  should  be  shunned,  will  be  a  poor  guide  for  his  own  course,  or 
that  of  others.  I  would  as  soon  endeavour  to  revive  the  scruples 
about  meats  and  drinks,  which  made  snares  of  each  man's  household 
board,  and  which  continue  to  perplex  and  harass  those  who  dare  not 
touch  or  taste  without  an  arbitrary  dispensation  from  the  lips  of  others, 
leaving  no  place  for  discretion,  no  not  in  the  Christian  bosom, — I 
would  as  soon  give  my  voice  to  replace  this  yoke,  from  which  we  have 
so  happily  escaped,  as  encourage  scruples  about  things  which  are  no 
less  free  to  the  rules  of  sober  judgment.  What  is  either  unbecoming, 
or  becoming  in  diverse  stations,  and  at  different  times  of  life,  deserves 
indeed  to  be  always  well  considered,  and  more  especially  by  those  who 
are  to  be  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  patterns  of  the  Christian  world ;  but  re- 
member, too,  that  from  such  men  some  consideration  is  always  due  to 
others ;  to  their  choice  and  inclinations,  where  they  are  kept  free  from 
blame;  to  their  just  needs,  nay  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  according 
to  the  Christian  charter.  We  speak  with  a  just  dread  and  disdain  of  arbi- 
trary power;  but  of  all  tyrannical  control,  the  worst  perhaps  is  that  which 
is  imposed  by  misconceived  opinion,  because  in  this  case  all  parties  yield 
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tlicmsclves  tlic  willing  victims,  and  the  stern  dominion  is  more  absolute 
and  fixed.  It  is  true  that  the  road  to  safety  or  to  honour  is  not  that  of 
\v;inton  ease,  or  drowsy  indolence;  hut  does  it  follow  that  we  should 
ado})t  fantastic  tests,  or  court  unbidden  trials?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  irksome,  or  the  harder  task,  to  walk  in  fetters  and 
suljmit  to  fixed  privations,  or  to  move  in  public  scenes  of  much  em- 
barrassment with  as  sure  privations  of  what  might  be  most  acceptable 
to  ourselves.  'Jhcre  will  be  diHiculty  and  disadvantage  both  ways  ; 
and  here,  again,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Why,  the  sini])le  rule  of  duty, 
which  varies  not ;  which  answers  to  the  standard  of  divine  perfection, 
attested  by  the  light  of  conscience,  and  the  voice  of  sober  reason,  but 
above  all,  by  the  word  of  revelation.  Sad  and  incurable  will  be  their 
error  who  shall  set  these  things  against  each  other,  or  make  them  yield 
in  any  manner  to  assumed  opinions. 

"  But  excellent  as  the  rule  itself  is,  and  universal,  the  question  rests 
still  concerning  the  best  method  of  conforming  to  it  in  the  present  state 
of  man;  and  here  St.  Paul  will  give  the  answer, — It  is  by  moderation, 
temperance,  and  prudence,  with  a  sound  discretion  which  yields  much 
to  others,  but  Avill  follow  no  man  beyond  the  warrant  he  produces  or 
the  reasons  which  he  gives  :  it  is  by  a  just  regard  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pedient, but  never  with  a  total  sacrifice  of  what  is  lawful,  which  W'Ould 
destroy,  at  once,  the  ground  of  reasonable  and  becoming  self-denial." 
—pp.  22—25. 

Let  the  reader  compare  these  statements  and  reasonings  with 
Mr.  Daniel  Wilson's  recent  censure  of  his  brethren,  and  he  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  understand  one  material  distinction  between  old- 
fashioned  and  new-fashioned  Divines. 


Akt.  XV. — Tiveritij-one  Prayers,  composed  from  the  Psalms,  for 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  ichich  are  added  various  other  Forms  of 
Prayer,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  few  Hints  and  Directions 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  chiefly  intended  for  the  Use  of 
the  Younger  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Bolton,  and  Prebendary  of  Chester.  London.  Rivingtons. 
1 828.     pp.  239.     4s.  6d. 

Mr.  Slade  informs  us,  in  a  sensible  preface  to  his  work,  that 

"  These  prayers  from  the  Psalms  are  published  in  consequence  of 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  a  most  respectable  young  Clergyman 
on  his  death-bed  :  several  of  them  indeed  were  composed  entirely  on 
his  account." 

"  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  Psalms  alone  have  been  em- 
ployed ;  as  being,  in  general,  most  suitable  for  the  offices  of  devotion  ; 
and  especially  apphcable  to  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  but  many  other 
portions  of  Scripture  are  convertible  to  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be 
modelled,  in  a  similar  way,  by  each  individual  for  his  own  use." 
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The  following  specimens  of  the  Prayers,  composed  from  parti- 
cular Psalms,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed.     The  First  Psalm  : 

"  THE  PRAYER. 

"  [For  repentance,  holiness,  divine  favour,  and  protection."] 
"  Almighty  and  merciful  Father,  look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon 
thy  [sick]  servant,  and  give  [him]  the  grace,  under  this  thy  visitation,  to 
consider  his  ways  and  to  turn  the  more  heartily  and  devotedly  to  thee 
the  Lord  his  God.  Convince  him,  O  Lord,  how  dangerous  and  deadly 
is  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  how  certain  the  destruction  of  the  way 
of  sinners  ;  and  in  as  far  as  he  has  ever  walked  in  that  counsel,  or  stood 
in  that  way,  bring  him  now  to  repent  that  he  may  do  so  no  more. 
Make  him  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  blessedness  of  forsaking  all  un- 
godliness and  sin ;  and  let  him,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  be  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  and  delight  only  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  ;  let  him  exercise  himself  therein  by  day,  and  meditate  upon 
it  with  comfort  when  he  lieth  awake  in  the  night :  That  so,  he  may  not 
be  cast  away  from  thee  as  an  unprofitable  branch ;  but  may  be  like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  water  side,  whose  leaf  doth  not  wither,  and  whose 
fruit  doth  never  fail.  Water  his  soul,  O  God,  with  the  influence  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit.  Pour  down  upon  him  the  continual  dew  of  thy  blessing ; 
that  whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  may  prosper. 

"  O  thou  just  and  holy  God,  most  terrible  are  thy  judgments  upon 
the  ungodly  and  impenitent  soul ;  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish  ;  we  fervently  implore  thee  to  give  us  all  a  lively  sense  of 
these  things,  and  to  bring  us,  in  the  true  spirit  of  prayer  and  penitence 
and  faith,  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life  ;  that,  whilst  the  wicked  are  driven  away  from  thy  pre- 
sence, as  cliafF  before  the  wind,  we  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  judg- 
ment, and  may  be  numbered  with  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

"  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  the  way  of  thy  servants  ;  thine  eye  is 
always  upon  them,  thy  mercy  and  favour  with  them  ;  O  let  us  rejoice 
evermore  in  thy  presence ;  under  every  trouble  and  trial,  let  us  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  thou  art  our  God :  that  at  last,  when 
the  ungodly  shall  perish,  we  may  be  found  an  acceptable  people  in 
thy  sight  :  not  for  our  own  deservings,  but  through  the  infinite 
mercy  and  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  with  thee,  O  Father,  and 
thee,  O  holy  blessed  Spirit,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen." — 
pp.  2 — 4. 

The  Nineteenth  Psalm : 

"  THE  PRAYER. 

"  l^The  law  of  God,  our  guide,  our  happiness,  and  the  means  of  convic- 
tion and  holiness.] 

"  O  Lord,  thou  hast  visited  thy  servant  with  sickness,  and  with- 
drawn him  for  a  season  from  the  business  of  life,  grant  that  he  may 
improve  his  leisure  to  the  purpose  for  which  thou  scndest  it,  to  the 
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licalth  aiul  edification  of  his  soul.  In  the  scliool  of  affliction  let  liiin 
learn  the  knowledjfe  of  thy  law  ;  open  his  eyes  to  see-  the  wonders 
thoivof,  and  his  heart  to  receive  it  altogether.  Teach  him  that  it  is  an 
undefded  law  ;  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  and  ()  that  it  may,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  thy  grace,  thoroughly  convert  his  soul  from  all  evil ;  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
luito  God. 

"  Thy  testimony  is  sure,  and  will  show  him  the  perfect  way  of  truth ; 
let  him  learn  wisdom  from  it  with  godly  simplicity ;  spenk,  Lord,  for 
thy  servant  heareth,  and  is  desirous  of  knowing  and  fulfilling  thy  word. 
He  looketh  not  to  tlie  world  for  happiness  or  for  guidance  ;  but  to  thy 
right  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the  rejoicing  of  his  heart ;  and  to  thy 
pure  commandment,  to  give  light  unto  his  eyes.  O  let  thy  fear  make 
liim  clean,  and  that  for  ever  ;  and  let  him  go  on  from  thy  holy  fear,  to 
delight  in  thy  service  evermore.  Thy  judgments  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether ;  and,  though  thou  wiliest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  thou 
dost  not  clear  the  guilty.  But,  O  Lord,  let  him  so  repent,  and  so  be- 
lieve thy  word,  as  to  know  the  exceeding  richness  of  its  promises,  and 
to  value  them  more  than  gold,  more  than  all  the  pleasures  and  posses- 
sions of  this  world  ;  so  as  to  find  them  sweeter  to  his  soul,  than  honey 
to  the  taste ;  yea  sweeter  than  the  honeycomb. 

"  Let  thy  servant  moreover  be  taught  thereby  the  way  of  life,  and 
in  keeping  of  the  whole  law,  let  him  look  for  the  recompence  of  great 
reward  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  ;  the  reward  of  thy  continual  fa- 
vour here,  and  of  glory  hereafter. 

"  But  who  can  tell  how  oft  he  ofFendeth  ?  Lord,  help  him  to  exa- 
mine and  judge  himself;  and  though  his  sins  are  too  many  to  be  re- 
membered, or  too  great  to  be  understood,  cleanse  him,  O  merciful 
God,  from  them  all,  even  from  his  secret  faults  and  unknown  trans- 
gressions :  show  him  more  and  more  unto  himself;  show  him  where 
he  is  wanting,  and  where  he  comes  short  of  thy  glory. 

"  And  O  keep  thy  servant  from  every  wilful  and  presumptuous  sin  ; 
let  no  such  have  the  dominion  over  him.  Being  made  free  from  sin, 
by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  let  him  be  no  more  entangled  therein, 
but  be  evermore  a  true  servant  of  righteousness ;  undefiled  in  thy 
sight,  and  innocent  from  the  great  offence  of  wilfully  rebelling  against 
thee  ;  so  let  him  resolve,  and  so  let  him  promise  unto  the  Lord,  and 
keep  it  ;  yet  not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by  thine-:  so  let  the  words 
of  his  mouth,  and  the  meditations  and  purposes  of  his  heart  be  alway 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  our  strength  and  our  Redeemer. 
Amen."— pp.  12—15. 


(    459    ) 


Art.  XV. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cant^ 
bridge,  on  Commencement  Sunday,  Jnly  5, 1 829 ;  and  published 
at  the  request  of  the  Vice-Chance/lor.  By  T.  G.  Ackland,  D.D. 
of  St.  John's  College;  Rector  of  St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street; 
and  Lecturer  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  London.  Cambridge  : 
Deighton  and  Stevenson.  London  :  Rivington  and  Jennings. 
1829.     pp.30. 

The  spirit  and  eloquence  with  which  Dr.  Ackland  protests  against 
modern  indifference  and  liberalism,  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among 
those  who  are  doing  good  service  to  the  Christian  cause.  He  ad- 
verts  particularly  to  the  progress  of  the  London  University,  and 
of  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  and  his  principal  ob- 
servations on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts. 

"  Admitting  that  the  refined  Athenians,  amidst  all  the  pride  and  dis* 
play  of  human  learning,  wei'e  lamentably  deficient  in  that  true  wisdom 
which  is  from  above, — can  it  be  affirmed  of  this  which  is  so  commonly 
styled  an  intellectual  and  enlightened  age,  that  its  vaunted  illumination 
and  intelligence  are  not  in  too  many  instances  confined  to  objects  of 
secondary,  because  only  of  worldly,  interest  and  importance  ?  If  the 
philosophers  of  heathen  ages,  inflated  with  the  opinionative  pride  of 
science  falsely  so  called,  were  so  ill  prepared  to  profit  by  the  sacred 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  that  they  could  give  him  no  better  reception  than 
that  contemptuous  question,  JVhat  will  this  babbler  say  ? — do  present 
times  afford  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  who  should  assert  that 
amidst  all  our  strivings  after  learning,  philosophy,  and  science,  otie 
thing  still  and  above  all  is  needful, — would  in  like  manner  be  accounted 
a  babbler,  and  a  bigot ;  pointed  at  as  one  desirous  of  impeding  the 
progress  of  intellect ;  of  obtruding  matter  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
'  improved'  taste  and  character  of  the  times  ;  and  of  binding  down  the 
free  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  with  the  fetters  of  prejudice  and  su- 
perstition ?  If  the  great  Apostle  was  regarded  by  the  self-accounted 
wise  and  profound  of  old  time  as  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods  ;  and 
the  religion  of  Christ  crucified,  with  all  its  holy  and  miraculous  sanc- 
tions, was  rejected  and  resisted  as  foolishness ; — are  there  no  symptoms 
in  our  own  days,  even  among  those  who  nominally  profess  the  faith 
and  hope  of  Christians,  of  an  indifterence  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  as 
to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Christianity  ?  Is  that  which  wasfoolish- 
ness  in  the  Apostle's  days,  never  termed,  or  thought,  weakness  now  ? 
Do  we  never  find  divine  ordinances  represented  as  the  mere  traditions 
of  men  ;  and  even  sacraments  described  as  unmeaning  ceremonies  ? 
Do  we  never  hear  it  insinuated,  I  might  say  broadly  inculcated,  that  if 
the  morals  of  a  man  in  a  worldly  interpretation  be  right,  his  Creed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  wrong  ?  Do  we  never  hear  it  held  out, 
even  as  regards  those  among  whom  Christ  is  preached,  and  who  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  his  Gospel,  that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  embrace  its  doctrines,  or  not ;  that,  where  adopted 
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in  honesty  of  belief,  God  regards  all  religions  alike  ;  tlial^  witliout  re- 
ference to  the  one  Saviour  of  sinners,  if  men  do  but  live  up  to  the  rules 
of  right  reason  and  morality,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers  or  only 
half-believers  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  they  will  equally  be  ac- 
ceptable to  (lod  and  entitled  to  salvation ;  that  there  are  many  ways 
to  heaven ;  that  God  regards  only  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  religious 
oj)inions,  not  what  those  opinions  may  be  ? — assertions,  all  of  them, 
which  make  Revelation  useless,  and  the  grace  of  God  of  none  effect." — 
pp.  9—11. 

'•  Into  the  particulars  of  that  divine  Revelation  it  can  scarcely  here 
be  necessary  to  enter  :  to  the  greater  jiart  of  this  congregation  it  must 
be  alike  needless  to  set  forth  its  nature,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  successive 
promulgations  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Fall  to  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles, have  been  made  of  this  great  salvation  ;  these  good  tidings  (f  great 
joij  to  all  people;  tidings  of  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick, 
strength  to  the  feeble-minded,  joy  to  the  mourner,  hope  to  the  de- 
sponding, comfort  to  the  broken-hearted,  liberty  to  the  captive,  life  to 
the  spiritually  dead,  salvation  to  the  guilty  and  lost.  Suffice  it  then  to 
say,  that  in  all  and  every  one  of  its  progressive  stages  the  Gospel  be- 
gins and  proceeds  on  t/iis  supposition,  that  Man  is  naturally  in  a  fallen 
and  lost  condition,  and  exposed  to  the  Divine  wrath.  Otherwise,  it 
-would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  absurdity  and  a  mockery  to 
offer  us  pardon,  if  we  be  not  guilty ;  health,  if  we  be  not  diseased ; 
support,  if  we  be  not  weak  ;  salvation,  if  we  be  not  ready  to  perish  ; 
lioliness,  if  we  be  not  impure;  liberty,  if  we  be  not  in  reality  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  our  sins.  But  all  this,  and  whatever  else  is 
most  indicative  of  the  humbling  tenour  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  many 
of  the  philosophers  and  reasoners  of  our  day  coldly  pass  over,  if  they 
do  not  in  terms  deny. — It  will  not  be  supposed  that  any  observation 
made  by  the  humble  individual  now  addressing  this  congregation  can 
be  intended  to  decry  altogether  a  more  diffused  cultivation  either  of 
Classical  Literature,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  of  Mathematical  Sci- 
ence :  pursuits,  doubtless,  highly  worthy  of  intellectual  and  rational 
beings  ;  alike  useful  and  honourable  ;  calculated  to  enlarge  their  con- 
ceptions, to  elevate  their  thoughts,  to  strengthen  their  reasoning  facul- 
ties, to  refine  the  taste,  to  mature  the  judgment,  and  in  various  ways 
to  exalt  and  improve  individuals,  and  to  benefit  mankind  :— pursuits, 
too,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which,  as  regards  both  the  sys- 
tem on  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  researches 
are  advanced,  our  university  is  so  eminently  distinguished. — But,  with- 
out at  present  entering  at  all  into  the  question  whether  such  subjects  be 
suited  to  all  classes  of  society,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  say  (and  there 
is  the  highest  of  all  authority  for  saying  it)  that  mere  knoxdedge  puffeth 
vp  ;  and  that  if  it  be  an  object  that  our  population  should  not  merely 
gather  instruction  for  their  minds,  but  be  taught  at  the  same  time  how 
and  where  to  find  rest  for  their  souls,  then  something  more  is  required 
than  the  lecture-room,  or  the  laboratory.  It  may  be  permitted  me  to 
intimate,  that  if  we  would  rightly  guide  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
guard  against  the  mischievous  effects  which  a  mistaken  or  a  partial 
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cultivation  of  them  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  we  must  apply  the  cor- 
rective afforded  by  those  religious  impressions  whicli  take  away  pride 
from  man,  and  teach  him  to  submit  his  human  reason  and  intellect  to 
the  word  and  the  will  of  God.  It  may  be  granted  me  to  suggest,  that 
the  eager  and  ceaseless  devotion  of  time  and  thought  and  labour  and 
cost  to  the  acquiring  of  worldly  accomplishments,  and  the  making  re- 
ligion a  thing  by  the  by,  very  well  to  be  attended  to  when  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  is  a  course  of  proceeding  alike  unworthy  of  a  rea- 
sonable mind,  and  destructive  of  an  immortal  soul.  It  may  be  allowed 
me,  from  this  sacred  place  at  least,  to  assert,  that  not  the  highest  at- 
tainments in  learning  and  literature,  not  the  most  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  arts  and  sciences,  nor  even  the  observance  of  the  relative 
and  social  duties  of  life,  can  supersede  the  necessity  or  compensate  the 
absence  of  a  religious  belief  in  God  and  in  Christ,  any  more  than,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  devoutest  exercise  of  prayer  and  praise  can  absolve  a 
man  from  his  moral  obligations  to  do  good,  to  follow  justice,  and  to 
love  mercy  : — and  that  if  it  be  the  part  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
alone  to  consider  faith  as  everything, — those  persons  are  something 
worse  than  either  enthusiasts  or  fanatics,  who  would  degrade  it  into 
nothing. 

"  And  yet — in  the  temper  and  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times, 
may  we  not  mark  but  too  surely  the  traces  of  a  spurious  though  spe- 
cious philosophy,  subversive  of  the  benefits,  hostile  to  the  principles, 
and  derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  May  we  not 
behold  that  which,  if  not  actually  designed,  (and  no  sjich  imputation  is 
here  intended)  has  a  tendency  however  to  crush  the  religion  of  the 
Saviour,  and  to  rear  in  its  stead  a  system  of  vague  and  heartless  mo- 
rality, calculated  to  generate  and  to  foster  much  that  is  untenable  in 
doctrine,  and  absolutely  pernicious  in  practice  ?  Do  we  not  too  often 
witness  a  disposition,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  deference  to  what  is 
called  the  genius  of  the  age,  or  with  the  view  of  unworthily  conciliating 
irreligious  opponents,  to  suppress,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression 
by  others  of  those  great  truths  which  are  the  basis  of  sound  Evangelical 
Faith  ?  Do  we  not  see  principle  sacrificed  to  popularity,  conviction  to 
convenience,  the  fear  of  God  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  that  which 
is  inwardly  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  just  and  right  to  that  which  is 
supposed  to  be  expedient  ?  And  so,  in  particular,  with  respect  to  the 
great  and  important  object  of  general  instruction, — do  we  not  in  too 
many  instances  find  skill  in  languages,  information  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  lectures  and  treatises  on  the  mechanic  powers,  and  laws  of  motion, 
on  geometry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  the  various  branches  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  knowledge,  assumed  as  constituting  and  com- 
pleting education  ?  whereas  in  fact,  giving  them  all  due  weight  and 
value,  these  are  still  but  a  part,  and,  as  has  been  well  said,  '  compara- 
*  tively  an  unimportant  part,  of  the  education  of  a  being  who  is  an  heir 
'  of  immortality,  and  who  therefore  should  be  disciplined  for  an  eternal 
'  existence,  and  instructed  in  something  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the 
'  world.' — But  when  objections  of  this  sort  are  intimated,  we  find  men 
of  a  superior  station  in  life,  of  aspiring  minds,  and  of  undenied  abihties 
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and  acquirements,  (not  indeed  without  a  mixture  of  such  as  can  advance 
no  such  pretensions)  employing  by  turns  eloquence  and  wit,  ridicule 
and  sarcasm,  keen  satire,  bitter  invective,  ingenious  sophistry,  fervid 
declamation,  in  support  of  the  system  ;  and  to  any  one  who  presumes 
to  hint  a  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of  its  design,  or  dares  to  express 
a  wish  that  the  mere  earthly  mass  might  be  touched  with  fire  from 
lieaven, — these  its  most  distinguished  advocates  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
measureless  superiority,  that  such  opinions  are  now  out  of  place  and 
out  of  season ;  exploded  by  the  intellect  of  the  age,  as  the  result  of 
prejudice  and  a  confined  understanding,  and  as  fit  only  to  cramp  and 
impose  upon  superstitious  and  inferior  minds.  Thus  do  we  behold 
men  who  from  their  talents,  their  attainments,  and  their  influence,  might 
be  wholesome  guides  and  instructors  of  the  pco})le,  confining  their  ex- 
ertions in  their  behalf  to  objects  which,  from  the  exclusive  pursuit  of 
them,  have  the  effect  rather  of  misleading  and  detaching  the  thoughts 
from  that  which  is  all-important ;  and  of  substituting,  for  the  clear  light 
of  Divine  Revelation,  the  dubious  and  glimmering  taper  of  human 
philosophy. — Eager  to  impart  or  to  acquire  wisdom,  but  forgetting  or 
neglecting  what  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  desirous  of  producing  or 
of  becoming  a  scientific,  a  learned  population,  learned  after  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  xvorld,  and  not  after  Christ ;  stimulating  and  stimulated  by 
all  the  incentives  of  worldly  profit  and  aggrandizement,  and  unmindful 
apparently  that  what  a  man  is  in  relation  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer 
is  the  only  thing  which  will  signify  at  the  last; — as  well  the  patrons  as 
the  pupils  of  this  system  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  purposes 
which  it  embraces  are  all  in  all ;  the  ultimate  objects  of  human  enter- 
prise ;  and  that  the  individual  who  secures  these,  attains  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  ends  of  his  present  existence :— how  far  qualified  he  may 
be  for  a  future  one,  seems  to  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  :  only  let  the 
man  be  prosperous,  and  what  the  Christian  may  be,  is  a  matter  of  vastly 
inferior  importance. — Is  all  this,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  ashamed  cf  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  ?  "—pp.  1 :3— 1 9. 


Art.  XVI. — The  Hospital  Manual,  or  Soldier's  Guide  in  the 
Hour  of  Sickness ;  containing  a  variety  of  Frayers  adapted  to 
different  Conditions  of  Mind  and  Body  at  that  Period ;  u-ith 
Ejaculations,  appropriate  'Texts  of  Scripture,  and  further  Di- 
rections for  proper  Reading,  attached  to  each  Case.  To  ivhich 
is  prefixed  a  short  Service  for  the  use  of  Military  Hospitals. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Hannam,  M.A.,  St.  Joliu's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  Regent's  Park  Barracks.  Lon- 
don.    Rivingtons.      1830.      12mo.     pp.  81. 

Mr.  Hannam's  object  is  clearly  explained  in  his  introduction, 
which  we  subjoin,  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  he  appears  to 
have  executed  his  purpose  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
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In  submitting  the  following  pages  for  the  use  of  Military  Hospitals, 
the  intention  of  the  author  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  offer  a  general  Service 
for  the  Sick ;  next,  to  present  a  Manual  of  Prayers,  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  individuallij.  Of  the  utility,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  the  former, 
the  writer  is  convinced,  from  the  experience  which  he  himself  has  had, 
for  some  years,  among  his  Majesty's  household  troops.  The  latter 
also,  from  what  he  has  seen  in  his  attendance  upon  soldiers,  at  all 
periods  of  sickness,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  their  habits,  he  trusts 
will  have  its  advantages. 

"  In  order  to  explain  the  first  part,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  ; 
that  prayers  are  directed  to  be  read  '  at  least  once  a  week,'  to  the  in- 
mates of  every  hospital;  which  that  the  whole  may  be  benefited  by 
them,  is  usually  done  in  the  largest  ward,  or  that  containing  the  worst 
cases.  But  from  the  fatigue  naturally  attendant  on  invalids,  the  Morn- 
ing Service  is  frequently  found  too  long;  moreover,  military  regula- 
tions will  not  always  admit  of  an  unlimited  portion  of  time  being  given 
up  to  this  purpose  :  consequently  an  abridgment,  on  many  occasions, 
becomes  absolutely  necessary ;  hence  the  Form  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick  is  often  used^  with  some  additional  prayers,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  reader. 

"  Now  although  there  are  many  excellent  and  appropriate  prayers 
and  collects  scattered  throughout  the  Liturgy,  to  which  a  clergyman  on 
these  occasions  may  easily  turn;  yet  to  those  who  are  not  so  conver- 
sant with  its  pages,  (which  a  soldier  cannot  be  supposed  to  be,)  it  be- 
comes a  work  of  difficulty  ;  and  the  book  is  generally  laid  down,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  follow  the  reader. 

"  To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  this  short  compilation  (entirely 
selected  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  has  been  drawn  up  as  an 
appropriate  form,  intended  to  embrace  all  cases,  and  so  arranged,  that 
all  are  easily  induced  to  join,  and  may  readily  participate  in  those  peti- 
tions which  are  offered  up  in  their  behalf. 

"  Another  advantage  would  also  attend  a  service  of  this  kind  ;  often 
a  party  is  so  detached  or  otherwise  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  a  minister;  in  which  case,  prayers  are  usually 
read  by  a  non-commissioned  officer ;  it  would  then  become  a  guide 
both  to  himself  and  comrades. 

"  In  regard  to  the  second  part,  this  contains  several  private  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  adapted  to  various  infirmities,  spiritual  and  bodily, 
together  with  applicable  ejaculations  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and 
texts  of  Scripture;  exhorting  and  encouraging  the  soldier  to  work  out 
his  salvation ;  with  further  directions  for  the  selection  of  certain  pas- 
sages and  portions  suitable  to  his  case ;  that  should  he  be  so  circum- 
stanced as  not  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  minister,  he  may  endeavour 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  God  by  devout  prayer  and  meditation ;  and 
may  at  all  times  be  enabled  to  address  his  Maker  in  a  language 
adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  in  a  form  suited  to  his  calling  and  con- 
dition. 

"  This  Manual  was  composed  under  a  strong  conviction  of  its  neces- 
sity, even  where  there  is  an  attendant  clergyman,  and  that  a  soldier,  of 
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all  c'lnssos  ofsociofy^  stands  most  in  need  of  a  iftiido  of  this  sort.  From 
the  pi'diliar  situation  in  wliicli  a  soldiiM-  is  placed,  and  from  the  pcr- 
jietual  chanjjcs  of  a  military  congregation,  a  chaplain  has  not  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  moral  character  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  gaining  that  spiritual  advantage  over  them,  which  he  might 
have  had  in  the  more  private  walks  of  life,  unless  brought  immediately 
within  his  knowledge  in  the  hospital;  and  even  then,  with  so  many 
around  him,  he  is  not  always  able  to  select  those  who  most  need  his 
assistance,  or  to  give  each  the  attention  he  coidd  wish. 

"  'I'hus  it  generally  happens  that  those  who  are  apparently  most 
sick  in  body  attract  his  notice;  while  often  many  who  are  still  more 
sick  in  mind  are  passed  over,  who,  if  directions  were  put  into  their 
hands,  would  gladly  turn  '  the  hour  of  sickness  to  their  eternal  advan- 
tage." 


Art.  XVII. —  1.  A  Review  of  the  Correspondence  befweenlhe  Earl 
of  Moniitcashell  and  the  Bishop  of  Ferns;  together  with  the 
Letters,  and  a  Report  of  Lord  MountcashelTs  Speech  at  the 
Meeting  held  in  Cork  on  September  5th,  1829.  Milliken, 
Dublin.     Uivington,  London.     1830.     8vo.     pp.203. 

2.  An  Apologi/  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland;  being  an 
Attempt  to  prove  that  its  present  State  is  more  pure  than  in  any 
Period  since  the  Reformation;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Mountcashell.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Newland, 
Vicar  of  Bannow.  Curry  and  Co.  Dublin.  Hurst  and  Co. 
London.      1829.     12mo.     pp.  264.     5s. 

It  was  expected  that  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  reformers  and  radicals  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  had  given  fair  warning  of  their  intentions.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nel  had  threatened  us  with  agitation.  Bishop  Doyle  with  anathe- 
mas, and  Mr.  Hume  with  economy.  But  an  ultra-Protestant, 
an  extra-evangelical  or  politico-puritanical  insurrection  had  not 
been  apprehended.  From  a  most  unsuspected  quarter,  therefore, 
is  the  first  hostile  demonstration  made.  While  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic demagogues  are  resting  upon  their  oars,  enjoying  their 
triumph  and  recruiting  their  strength,  an  Irish  nobleman,  distin- 
guished by  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  emancipation, 
assembles  a  snug  lay  synod  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  fulminates  a 
philippic  against  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  such  as  has  not 
been  heard  from  a  professing  member  of  the  Church,  since  tlie 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second !  "  Protect  me  from  my 
friends" — is  an  exclamation  of  ancient  date,  and  if  Lord  Mount- 
cashell's  strength  had  been  equal  to  his  spirit,  there  would  have 
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been  urgent  cause  for  putting  up  the  prayer  upon  the  present 
occasion.     Fortunately  for  all  the  parties  concerned,  his  Lord- 
ship's arrow  has  not  reached  the  mark.     In  Ireland,  we  presume, 
he  was  already  known;  and  the  controversy,  which  he  provoked, 
has  extended  far  enough  to  make  the  English  public  acquainted 
with  his  polemical  character.     In  boldness  of  assertion  and  weak- 
ness of  proof,  in  disingenuousness,  in  ignorance,  real  or  pretended, 
and  in  gross  personalities  where  argument  is  not  forthcoming,  all 
these  mixed  up  and  garnished  with  pretensions  to  superior  purity 
of  doctrine  and  piety  in  heart  and  life,  the  Earl  of  Mountcashell 
is  almost  without  a  rival.     He  has  been  fairly  met  and  overthrown 
both  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Mr.  Newland.    And  we  should 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word   upon  the  subject,  if  we 
did  not  regard  the  Cork  synod  as  a  mere  pilot-balloon,  let  off  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  currents,  while  an  engine  of  far  dif- 
ferent dimensions  is  preparing.     When  the  strong  men  of  Rome 
rouse  themselves  from  sleep,  and  set  about  fulfilling  their  deliberate 
vows,   the   speeches  and  letters  of  Lord  Mountcashell  will   not 
have  been  published  in  vain.     What  his  Lordship  has  invented  or 
dreamed,  will  be  quoted  with  unblushing  confidence.     His  exag- 
gerations, his  insinuations,  his  blunders,  his  gross  and  scandalous 
false  statements,  will  be  taken   and   represented  as  so  many  un- 
questioned facts.     The   hearers  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  be- 
lievers in  Dr.  Doyle,  will  be  told  that  these  things  are  notorious, 
and  admitted  by  the  Protestants  themselves.     We  deem  it  our 
duty,  therefore,    to   put   the    contradiction    upon  record.      The 
demolition  of  Lord  Mountcashell,  exhibited  as  briefly  as  possible 
in  our  pages,  will  be  of  service  on  some  future  day.     His  dis- 
jointed  limbs  may  hereafter  be  enshrined  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
superstition,  and  exhibited,  upon  fit  occasions,  to  enliven  the  faith 
of  political  and  religious  zealots.     But  the  carcase  must  be  gib- 
beted while  it  is  still  entire,  and  held  up  to  public  scorn.     It  may 
perhaps  serve  to   scare  the  timorous  wrong-doer;  at  all  events  it 
may  be  made  a  sort  of  expiatory  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  violated 
truth  and  justice. 

We  shall  pass  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  introduced 
into  this  controversy.  Our  sole  object  is  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  more  important  charges  brought  forward  by  Lord  Mount- 
cashell, and  the  refutation  of  them,  and  we  shall  do  this,  as  far  as 
possible,  m  the  words  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  business  is  clearly  explained  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

"  On  the  seventeenth  of  last  September  a  meeting  was  lield  in  Cork, 
in  consequence  of  an  anonymous  notice,  very  privately  circulated, 
stating  that  circumstances  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Establishment  would  on  that  day  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the 
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]iui-|)ose  of  preparing  petitions  to  the  legislature.  The  gentlemen  thus 
>.eKite(l  having  assembled,  the  Earl  oi'  Mountcashell  was  crillod  upon 
to  take  the  chair,  and  opened  the  business  for  the  consideration  of 
which  they  had  been  summoned,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 

"  The  subject  he  proposed  for  discussion,  if  in  a  meeting  so  convened 
as  to  consist  of  persons  entirely  of  one  sentiment,  any  thing  that  merited 
the  title  of  discussion  could  be  expected,  was  the  present  state  of  the 
Estal)lished  riuirch  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  he  described  as 
deplorable,  attributing  the  evils  under  which  it  laboured  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  government  in  the  management  of  Church  patronage,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  duty  in  the  generality  of  the  clergy.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  said  that  it  was  not  to  l)e  wondered  at  if  thousands  upon 
thousands  joined  the  Dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  '  with  the  Jesuits  and  Papists  on  one  side,  and  Dissenters 
of  all  grades  on  the  other,  the  Church  of  England,  whose  doctrines  bad 
defiance  to,  and  whose  precepts  challenged  the  world,  woidd  in  a  few 
years  have  faded  away,  and  left  but  a  name  behind.'  " — pp.  2,  3, 

"  Among  the  resolutions  there  passed  was  one,  to  bear  a  jmhlic  tes~ 
thnontj  against  the  abuses  exist'nig  in  tfie  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  to  petition  the  King  and  both  houses  of  Parliament  for 
remedial  measures.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  their  first  act 
was  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  requesting  the  co-operation  of  influ- 
ential individuals  throughout  the  kingdom,  anil  promising  to  keep  secret 
any  private  communications  nhich  might  be  made!  They  describe  them- 
selves as  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  petitions  to  Parliament. 
The  petition  to  the  King  had  already  been  forgotten,  though  to  him,  as 
supreme  governor  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  correction  of  abuses 
such  as  they  alleged  to  exist  especially  belonged.  Without  his  sum- 
mons no  convocation  could  assemble,  without  his  sanction  no  act  of 
Parliament  could  become  law.  The  committee  appears  also  to  have 
forgotten  with  what  merited  infamy  the  government  of  Venice  had  been 
reprobated  for  encouraging  private  malice  by  providing  in  the  lion's 
mouth  the  means  of  secretly  indulging  it." — pp.  4,  5. 

The  first  instance  of  Lord  Mountcashell's  accuracy,  noticed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  is  as  follows : 

"  With  respect  to  England  his  Lordship  hazarded  two  specific 
charges.  He  stated  that  in  the  town  of  Sunderland  there  was  not  a 
single  resident  cleriivman  of  the  Church  of  England  :  and  that  in  Man- 
Chester,  containing  a  population  of  more  than  eighty  thousand,  there 
were,  a  sliort  time  since,  but  two  or  three  resident  clergymen,  and 
these  he  gave  as  an  average  of  the  present  paucity  of  the  clergy  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

"  By  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  rector  of  Sunderland,  it 
appears  that  he  and  his  three  curates,  to  each  of  whom  he  allows  a 
salary  of  ^100  per  annum,  reserving  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice  only 
^50  per  annum  for  himself,  live  as  near  the  church  as  fit  residences  can 
be  procured,  none  so  far  distant  as  half  a  mile. 

"  The  refutation  of  Lord  Mountcashell's  statement  as  to  Manchester, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Wray,  vicar  of  the  church 
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of  Manchester.  This  letter  states  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
has  never  been  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  clergymen  resident,  and 
that  there  are  now  in  Manchester  eighteen  churches  and  thirty  clergymen. 
"  While  these  letters  refute  the  particular  charges  with  respect  to 
Sunderland  and  Manchester,  they  serve  a  still  more  important  purpose, 
in  showing  that  though  Lord  Mountcashell  was  ready  to  believe  any 
statements  unfavourable  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  give  them 
publicity  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  he  was  not  ready  to  take  the 
most  trifling  trouble  to  inquire  into  their  truth.  A  letter  to  Sunder- 
land and  another  to  Manchester  would  have  saved  him  from  pro- 
nouncing two  unfounded  accusations." — pp.  14,  15. 

The  second  remarkable  fact  announced  at  the  Cork  meeting 
relates  to  Ireland. 

"  In  enumerating  the  abuses  with  which  he  alleges  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  united  Church  to  be  overrun,  Lord  Mountcashell's  language  was 
certainly  not  well  calculated  to  impress  the  idea  that  he  was  much,  if  at 
all,  attached  to  the  Establishment.  He  began  with  episcopal  unions: 
I  shall  give  his  words.  '  It  was  now  not  uncommon  to  see  four,  six, 
aye,  seven  parishes  in  the  hands  of  one  rector;  and  why  was  it  so? 
because  some  bishop  who  has  a  son,  unmindful  of  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  many  of  his  ill-paid  clergy,  considered  that  two  or  three 
parishes  would  not  do  the  young  gentleman,  but  he  must  get  half  a 
dozen  of  them ;  and  so,  taking  them  all  in  the  lump,  he  throws  them 
to  one  individual.  He  was  not  making  any  particular  allusion;  the 
practice  was  general.'  We  must  look  back  to  the  notorious  libel  of 
Martin  Marprelate,  to  find  language  parallel  to  this  in  contemptuous 
\  ituperation. 

"  The  indecency  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  is  made,  is  not 
greater  than  its  falsehood.  The  assertion  is  utterly  unfounded.  I 
called  upon  Lord  Mountcashell  to  adduce  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  son  of  any  bishop  now  alive,  or  of  any  bishop  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  possessed  of  a  union  which  had 
not  been  made  before  he  was  born. 

"  I  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  had  the  charge  been  true,  I  saw 
not  the  use  of  making  it,  inasmuch  as  bishops  have  not  now  the  power 
of  making  any  union  without  the  consent  of  tlie  privy  council. 

"  His  Lordship  adduced,  as  an  answer  to  both  parts  of  this  state- 
ment, the  union  of  Moxlddy  in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  To  show  that  his 
letters  preserve  a  style  of  hostility  similar  to  his  speech,  I  shall  give 
his  words:  'To  your  Lordship's  assertion,  that  bishops  have  no  longer 
the  power  of  uniting  parishes,  I  can  only  say,  I  know  of  one  in  this 
very  county,  the  ■parish  of  Moviddy,  united  so  late  as  the  year  1818,  (I 
shall  leave  your  Lordship  to  find  out  who  got  it.)' 

"  In  plain  language,  he  adduced  it  as  an  instance  of  a  tmion  made 
by  a  bishop  for  his  son,  in  contradiction  to  my  assertion,  that  none  such 
had  been  made. 

"  Now  the  reply  to  this  is  easy.  The  union  of  Moviddij  had  existed 
for  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Bishop  of  Cork  gave  it  to  his  son. 
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Nay,  so  far  was  lie  from  taking  those  parishes  in  the  lump,  and  throwing 
them  to  his  son,  tliat  he  separated  the  prebend  of  Iniskcnny,  worth 
nearly  .£  tOO  per  annum,  which  till  then  had  formed  a  part  of  that  union, 
before  lie  collated  him. 

"  This  is  the  only  attempt  which  Lord  Mountcashell  has  made  in 
support  of  his  attack  upon  tlic  Irish  bishops  for  forming  unions  of 
parishes  to  enrich  their  sons. 

"  I  should  observe,  that  his  Lordship  possessed  means  in  abundance 
for  discovering  such  \inions,  did  they  exist.  He  had  the  Report  upon 
the  state  of  the  Lish  branch  of  the  united  Church,  printed  in  180G,  and 
also  that  printed  in  18:20.  And  he  had  Erck's  Ecclesiastical  Register, 
two  editions,  one  giving  the  state  of  the  Establishment  in  1820,  the 
other  in  1827. 

"  Such  were  the  means  of  information  which  he  possessed  previous 
to  the  meeting  in  last  September.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  the 
additional  assistance  of  all  the  communications  which  have  been  made 
to  his  committee,  information  unrestrained  by  fear,  for  strict  secrecy  was 
promised;  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  prove  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  union,  such  as  he  described,  has  been  formed. 

"  But  why  should  I  talk  of  proofs  subsequent  to  his  speech.  He 
came  forward  with  an  accusation  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish 
bishops.  He  charged  them  with  a  corrupt  use  of  their  power.  He 
denounced  them  as  sacrificing  the  souls  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care 
for  the  base  purpose  of  enriching  their  families.  He  asserted,  tliat  the 
criminal  practice  of  which  he  complained  was  general  !  And  now  it 
has  been  proved,  that  he  did  not  know  even  of  a  single  instance  of  that 
practice  which  he  affirmed,  officially,  as  chairman  of  a  public  meeting, 
to  be  general ! ! ! 

"  Nay,  more;  it  has  been  proved  that  he  could  not  have  known  of 
any  instance  of  such  a  practice,  for  none  such  was  in  existence ! ! ! — 
Reviexo  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  17 — 21. 

The  statement  contained  in  our  next  extract  is  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  the  controversy  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  charge  which  most  deeply  affected  the  character  of  the 
clergy,  which  was  made  in  the  most  vehement  language,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which  his  Lordship  pledged  himself  most  strongly.  How  he 
redeemed  that  pledge  I  shall  presently  show. 

"  '  Another  point,'  he  said,  '  deplorable  as  the  fact  was,  and  painful 
as  the  task  of  making  the  charge  was  to  him,  it  so  happened  that  in 
many  instances  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  led  improper,  im- 
moral, dissolute  lives;  he  was  aware  of  various  petitions  having  been 
sent  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  representing  facts  of  this  nature, 
revolting  to  morality,  and  disgraceful  to  the  parties  accused.' 

"  Let  us  recollect  that  this  was  not  a  sudden  effusion  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  a  debate,  but  a  deliberate  charge,  pronounced  by  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank,  himself  a  peer  of  Parliament,  addressed  to  a  meeting 
summoned  to  petition  the  legislature  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance ;  prefaced  with  a  declaration,  that  the  speaker  was  most 
reluctant  to  make  it. 
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"  Was  there  a  man  in  that  assembly,  who  could  for  an  instant  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  noble  Earl  had  been  driven  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  thus  proclaiming  the  extent  of  profligacy  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  whose  interest  he  professed 
to  be  most  zealously  attached,  by  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  forced  upon 
his  knowledge  by  the  various  petitions  which  he  was  aware  had 
been  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  by  those  who  had  been 
so  aggrieved  by  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  this  extraordinary  proceeding  to  obtain  relief. 

"  And  now,  in  order  to  estimate  tlie  facility  with  which  his  Lordship 
not  only  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  others,  but  actually 
imposed  upon  himself,  let  us  examine  how  far  the  assertion  by  which 
he  supported  this  heinous  accusation  was  founded  in  fact. 

"  There  was  but  one  petition,  such  as  he  describes,  presented  in 
England. 

"  There  never  was  even  one  presented  from  Ireland ! 

"  This  requires  no  comment." — p.  S3 — 35. 

But  these  are  in  some  deoree  the  declarations  of  Lord  Mount- 
cashell's  opponents.  It  is  but  fair  that  he  should  speak  for  him- 
self. 

"  I  regret  I  must  also  differ  from  your  Lordship  on  another  point, 
and  insist  on  too  many  of  the  clergy  having  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
directly  or  indirectly,  contributed  towards  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill. 
Well  do  I  remember  that  the  last  division  on  this  portentous  measure, 
whilst  sitting  on  the  cross  benches,  I  counted  the  number  of  lawn 
sleeves  as  they  slowly  moved  behind  the  bar.  As  I  viewed  this  act, 
and  glanced  at  the  probable  motives,  I  plainly  perceived  the  danger  of 
depending  too  much  on  Right  Reverend  Prelates,  as  the  sole  guardians 
of  our  Church.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  very  many  of  our  bishops  made 
a  noble  resistance,  but  this  cannot  acquit  the  bench  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  Who  can  foresee  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  when  a  fresh 
attempt  may  be  made  against  the  religion  we  profess  ?  Alas  !  had  our 
clergy  taken  tmeli/  pains  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  colleges, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  private  houses,  the  important,  and  yet,  nearly 
forgotten  differences  between  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  the 
Pope,  many  members  of  both  houses  would  have  voted  very  differently. 
That  many  clergymen  were  most  active  in  getting  up  petitions  to  Par- 
liament against  Emancipation,  is,  I  believe,  very  true,  and  I  hope  their 
motives  proceeded  rather  from  a  love  of  true  Christianity,  than  of 
temporal  and  political  power.  As  your  Lordship  disapproves  of  my 
saying  that  the  bishops  have  contributed  towards  '  pulling  down  the 
wall  of  partition,'  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  words  used  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  '  Be  it  therefore  enacted  bt/  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  &c.'  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  are  not 
going  to  drive  your  coach  and  four  through  this  Act?  The  deed,  we 
are  told,  was  done  hy  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  spiritual" — Revieiu 
of  the  Correspondence,  pp.  86,  87. 

So  much  for  the  reasoning  of  the  noble  peer !  His  facts  have 
been   already   disposed   of.      His    Lordship's   acquaintance  with 
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Iilstorv,  as  miglil  be  expected,  is  extensive  and  accurate,  enabling 
\\\m  to  inform  us  (p.  1  \:\)  that  Kin<i  Cliailes  I.  "  was  believed  by 
the  wliole  nation  to  be  a  Papist,"  and  causing  him  to  sigh  for 
the  return  of  those  truly  Protestant  times  in  which  the  clergy  paid 
the  full  amount  of  the  fnst  fruits — to  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 
As  Lord  MountcasheH's  absurdities  on  this  subject  have  been 
countenanced  by  other  reformers,  we  subjoin  the  remarks.of  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  mention  of  the  first  fruits  leads  your  Lordship  to  propose  that 
they  should  be  levied  to  the  full  value  of  every  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, as  orisjinally  intended.  Intended  by  whom?  It  appears  that 
your  Lordship  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  that  imposition 
called  the  First  Fruit.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  was  a  tax  levied  by 
the  Pope  of  his  own  authority.  Thus  founded  on  robbery  and  usurpa- 
tion, it  became  the  prey  of  Henry  VIII.  when  he  dedironed  the  Pope 
from  his  dominion  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  continued  in  the 
crown  till  Queen  Anne  bestowed  it  upon  the  Church.  That  a  man 
should  pay  the  first  year's  income  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment  as  the 
price  of  his  obtaining  it,  seems  any  thing  but  reasonable,  and  would 
produce  consequences  extremely  injurious,  were  not  the  sums  so  levied 
small." — Reviexo  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  107. 

Other  scandalous  calumnies  will  be  found  in  the  following 
passages : — 

"  Your  Lordship  next  lends  yourself  to  the  propagation  of  a  slander, 
which,  though  you  can  hardly  credit  it,  receives  a  formidable  support 
from  its  being  thought  deserving  of  being  mentioned.  '  It  has  been 
reported,'  you  say,  '  that  large  sums  remain  with  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits,  which  have  never  been  accounted  for.'  It  surely  is  not  possible 
that  your  Lordship  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  accounts  are  conducted,  as  not  to  know  that  the  accounts  of  tliat 
Board  are  annually  audited  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts.  Did 
your  Lordship  ever  mention  to  any  member  of  that  Board  that  such  an 
accusation  had  been  made  against  it?  If  not,  where  will  your  Lord- 
ship find  an  excuse  for  setting  afloat  such  a  rumour,  at  the  time  when 
you  knew  that  your  authority  will  be  quoted  by  every  radical  in  this 
country  and  in  England?  My  Lord,  the  report  is  false, — utterly  false. 
— Review  of  the  Correspondence,  pp.  lOG,  107. 

A  serious  charge  against  the  late  Bishop  Bennett  affords  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Lord  Mountcashell's  fairness.  First,  he 
says — 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  (where  I  reside)  I  find  at  that  period 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  parishes  united  into  seventy-seven  bene- 
fices ;  and  though  the  bishop  who  then  fdled  this  see,  represented  forty- 
six  incumbents  as  being  resident,  it  is  well  known  how  untrue  some  of 
his  Lordship's  statements  were.'' — Reviexo  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  88. 

Upon  this  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  observes — 

'•  Upon  another   bishop  of  our  Church,  now  no   more,  your  Lord- 
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ship  has  made  a  still  more  severe  attack.  You  say,  *  that  it  is  well 
known  how  untrue  some  of  his  Lordship's  statements  were.'  The 
prelate  thus  held  up  to  infamy  by  your  Lordship  was,  to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Parr,  that  viost  amiable  man,  and  most  accomplished  scholar,  Doctor 
Bennett.  The  name  of  Bishop  Bennett  is  so  interwoven  with  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  last  century,  that  I  should  think  it  an  insult  to  his 
memory,  were  I  to  attempt  a  vindication  of  him  from  the  charge  of 
falsehood." — Review  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  103. 

And  the  Earl's  reply  is — 

"  As  your  Lordship  has  not  called  expressly  on  me  to  prove  the  in- 
correct statements  of  a  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  now  no  more,  I  readily  follow 
the  adage,  '  De  mortitis  nil  nisi  bonum,'  especially  when  we  have  cause 
to  expect  happy  results  from  the  disposition  of  our  present  good  bishop, 
and  the  zealous  and  talented  members  of  his  amiable  family." — p.  120. 

The  bishop's  concluding  observations  are  unanswerable. 

"  With  respect  to  Bishop  Bennet,  I  certainly  did  not  call  upon  your 
Lordship  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  his  official  returns:  I  only  ex- 
pressed my  amazement  that  you  should  have  stigmatized  a  man  of  his 
character  by  saying,  '  that  it  was  well  known  how  untrue  some  of  his 
statements  were.'  I  again  express  my  amazement  that  you  should,  in 
effect,  persevere  in  that  assertion,  and  that  in  a  way  obviously  most 
offensive,  quoting  the  maxim,  de  mortuis  lul  nisi  honiim.  It  would  have 
been  well  had  your  Lordship  recollected  that  maxim  a  little  sooner." — 
Review  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  139. 

As  the  reforming  synod  held  their  session  at  Cork,  the  present 
state  of  that  diocese  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  such  as  would 
understand  the  fairness  of  their  proceedings. 

"  Come  we  now  to  your  Lordship's  third  proof,  that  the  bishops 
have  not  done  every  thing  in  their  power;  which  is,  that  abuses  often 
and  long  complained  of  are  in  many  instances  tolerated,  and  not  un- 
frequently  practised.  Let  me  on  this  point  call  your  attention  to  the 
diocese  in  which  your  meeting  was  held.  Do  you  not  know,  that  in 
the  diocese  of  Cork,  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  bishop, 
eleven  unions  have  been  so  divided,  that  they  form  now  twenty-five 
benefices,  of  which  eighteen  are  single  parishes?  If  your  Lordship 
does  not  know  this^  you  have  neglected  to  make  the  inquiries  which 
ought  to  have  preceded  your  late  proceedings.  If  you  do  know  it,  you 
have  not  only  failed  to  profit  by  your  knowledge,  but  you  have  con- 
cealed what  you  ought  to  have  been  active  in  publishing  for  the  credit 
of  the  Establishment  to  which  you  profess  such  a  zealous  attachment." 
— Review  of  the  Correspondence,  p.  1  34. 

Among  the  gross  personal  attacks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
we  notice  the  following.  The  answer  to  it  might  make  a  Jesuit 
blush. 

"  Putting  '  speculation'  out  of  the  question,  I  come  to  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  one  on  which  the  future  welfare  of  Ireland  greatly 
depends.  Your  Lordship  would  prevent  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England   from  every  active   exertion  to  point   out  the  truths  of  the 
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Gospel  to  their  poor,  ignorant   Roman  Catholic  parishioners.     I  have 
lonijf  observed  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  onr   anxions  labours  by  the 
worldly-niinded  elerjiy  of  our  Church;  but  it  remained  for  a  Bishoj)  of 
Ferns  opeidy  to  declare  it.     And  can  you,  my  Lord,  believe,  that  by 
'  quenchinii;  the  s))iril'  you  are  not  opposing  the  will  of  Ilim,  who  saiti, 
'  Go  teach  all  nations  i'     Are  you  following  the  example  set  down  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle?     Are  you  unmindful  of  these 
words  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  epistle  of  St.  James;   '  lie  which  con- 
verteth  a  siimcr  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  Iiide  a  midtitude  of  sins  ?'     Have  you,  my  Lord,  forgotten 
the  words  which  were  addressed  to  you  by  the  archbishop  at  your  con- 
secration, '  Be  thou  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf;  feed 
them,  devour  them  not;  hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the  sick,  bind  up  the 
broken,  bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  lost.'     Must  I  remind  you, 
that  on  that  occasion  you  solemnly  promised  to  be  *  ready,  with  all 
faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and   strange 
doctrines,  contrary  to  God's  word,    and  both  privately  and  openly,  to 
call  upon  and  encourage  others  to  do  so.'     And  must  I  point  out  those 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy:  '  Preach  the  word,  be  instant  in  season, 
and  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long  sufiering  and 
doctrine.'  (2d  Tim.  iv.  2.)     My  Lord,  it  behoves  me  to  appeal  to  your 
conscience,  because  the  instruction  you  would  give  is  not  only  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  vital  Christianity,  but  is  a  cloak  to  laziness  and  neg- 
ligence.''— Review  of  the  Corresjwndence,  pp.  1G3,  164. 

The  answer  is — 

"  Your  Lordship  is  so  good  as  to  lecture  me  upon  the  duty  of  con- 
verting the  Roman  Catholics,  classing  me  among  the  worldly-minded 
clergy  who  oppose  it.  My  Lord,  you  know,  and  you  knew  when  you 
so  wrote,  that  I  had  been  active  in  that  controversy.  That  my  charge 
to  my  clergy  in  1827  was  employed  in  exhorting  them  to  engage  in 
that  controversy.  That  I  had  been  attacked  for  that  charge  by  Bishop 
Doyle,  and  had  published  answers  to  his  two  pamphlets  against  it. 
That  controversial  sermons  had  been  preached  under  my  direction  in 
Carlow,  in  Enniscorthy,  in  Wexford,  in  Ferns,  and  in  several  other 
churches  in  my  diocese.  T/ie  Wexford  Evening  Post,  now  an  active 
auxiliary  to  your  Lordship's  plans,  ceased  not  for  more  than  a  year  to 
pour  upon  me  and  upon  my  clergy  the  grossest  abuse  for  those  ser- 
mons."— ^p.  179. 

Lord  Mountcashell  lays  much  stress  upon  the  inadequacy  of 
curates'  salaries.  Here,  as  usual,  he  is  followed  by  his  indefati- 
gable examiner,  and  not  a  little  exposed. 

"  Connected  with  the  charge  of  avarice  made  against  the  Rectors, 
is  the  complaint  of  inadequate  payment  to  the  curates.  These  whom 
Lord  Mountcashell  describes  with  merited  eulogium  as  exemplary, 
educated,  unpresuming,  he  states  to  be,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  worse 
off  than  the  Rector  s  common  servant ;  nor  were  the  instances  few  where 
they  would  he  glad  to  accept  an  old  coat  with  which  to  replace  their 
thread-worn  garment,  which  the  pampered  menial  woidd  dash  from  him 
in  his  upstart  pride. 
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"  I  have  successively  held  two  of  the  most  extensive  dioceses  in  Ire- 
land. In  Limerick  I  knew  personally  every  curate,  as  I  now  do  every 
one  in  my  present  dioceses  ;  and  among  them  all  there  could  not  one 
be  found  of  whom  this  could  in  truth  be  asserted  ;  not  one  who  would 
not  consider  his  Lordship's  statement  as  an  insult.  I  do  not  merely 
deny  that  there  were  many  instances  in  which  it  was  true,  but  that 
there  could  be  found  even  one. 

"  1  am  as  anxious  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  curates  as  Lord 
Mountcashell,  or  as  any  man  ;  but  I  know  that  imprudent  efforts 
would  eventually  injure  that  body  instead  of  serving  it,  and  diminish, 
instead  of  increasing,  their  usefulness  to  the  Establishment.  The  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  augmentation  which  has  been  made  in  the  sa- 
laries of  the  curates  of  the  residents  I  never  questioned.  I  re- 
ferred to  that  Actj  passed  in  1824,  in  proof  of  what  had  been  done  to 
make  those  salaries  adequate.  Under  it,  extending  (prospectively,  as 
every  act  relating  to  property  confessedly  ought)  to  cases  in  which  the 
rector  had  been  appointed  subsequently  to  its  being  passed,  the  curates 
of  non-residents  are  entitled  to  salaries  amounting  to  the  whole  value 
of  the  living,  if  not  more  than  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  and  extending 
according  to  circumstances  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
together  with  the  glebe-house,  if  there  be  one,  and  sixteen  acres  of  the 
glebe. 

"  This  it  was  expedient  to  do  ;  and  few,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to 
think  that  the  Act  should  have  extended  farther. 

"  Lord  Mountcashell  asserted,  that  this  Act  was  not  complied  with  ; 
but  being  called  upon  for  his  proof,  he  could  only  adduce  the  cases  of 
some  curates  in  the  diocese  of  Cork  ;  and  upon  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  only  one  of  them  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  and  that 
one  was  a  man  of  independent  fortune,  who  would  not  claim  the  in- 
crease of  salary,  as  he  became  entitled  to  it  only  in  consequence  of  the 
ill  health  of  his  rector,  which  had  obliged  him  to  be  non-resident." — 
pp.  29—31. 

These  are  sufficient  specimens  of  the  accuracy  and  candour  of 
Lord  Mountcashell  upon  the  main  points  in  dispute.  We  cannot 
follow  him  through  the  tissue  of  misrepresentation  in  which  his  per- 
sonal controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  is  enveloped.  Our 
remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  ably  elucidated  by  Mr.  Newland. 

The  speeches  and  resolutions  at  the  Cork  Meeting,  insinuated, 
if  they  did  not  assert,  that  the  abuses  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reform,  had  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Church.  They 
were  spoken  of  as  practices  which  "  had  crept  in."  The  Bishop 
of  Ferns  comments,  with  his  usual  force,  upon  the  unfairness  of 
this  assertion — but  Mr.  Newland  makes  it  the  principal  subject 
of  his  work — and  proves  to  demonstration,  that  every  thing  which 
is  to  be  lamented  or  condemned  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  has 
existed  for  a  long  period  of  time — that  recent  changes  have  been 
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universally  for  the  better — aiitl  that  the  actual  progress  of  Ini- 
proveuicul,  since  tiie  Union,  has  been  rapiti  indeed.  We  cannot 
dwell  upon  his  interesting  enquiries  into  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Church  in  former  times — but  must  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
nu'uding  them  to  the  reader's  attention.  The  immense  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  during  the  present  century,  is  de- 
tailed in  the  following  passages. 

"  When  your  Lordship  laments  the  want  of  churches  in  the  present 
day,  and  at  the  same  moment  expresses  '  your  determination  to  labour 
'  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Church  as  it  was  left  by  your 
'  forel'allurs  at  the  Keformation,'  I  am  compelled  to  ap^)ly  to  the  de- 
cisions of  history.  And  thus  I  discover,  that  there  does  not  remain 
one  siimle  vcsti^te  of  the  Protestant  Church,  when  first  the  reformed 
religion  was  historically  introduced  into  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  Elizu- 
beti)  I  can  trace  but  twenty-two  churches  in  the  diocese  which  was  best 
governed,  in  a  part  of  the  country  most  civilized,  and  where  the  Re- 
formation had  been  most  successful.  With  unfeigned  sorrow  I  hear 
the  venerable  Bishop  Bedell  lament,  that  there  were  but  eight  churches 
in  each  of  his  dioceses.  And  surely  he  was  no  lazy  churchmanj  nor 
yet  griping,  nor  covetous,  nor  slothful,  nor  proud ;  for  such  are  the 
expressions  in  which  your  Lordship  reprobates  the  clergy  of  present 
times,  for  not  effecting  what  be,  whose  name  is  almost  sainted  in  his- 
tory, could  not  accomplish.  Yes,  in  these  halcyon  days  of  primitive 
purity,  I  can  discover  but  twenty-two  churches  in  one  diocese,  eight  in 
a  second,  and  the  same  number  in  a  third. 

"  This  was  in  the  year  1630.  Perhaps  I  have  inquired  in  a  period 
too  remote.  I  shall  advance  one  century  farther,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  churches  in  all  the  dioceses  in  Ireland. 
Primate  Boulter  states  the  number  of  incumbents  and  curates  in  the 
whole  island  to  have  been,  in  1730,  but  eight  liuadred.  He  does 
not  appear  to  mean  that  they  were  all  resident.  If  we  allow,  there- 
fore, that  there  were  half  as  many  churches  as  there  were  Protestant 
ministers  in  Ireland,  we  shall  have  four  hundred.  If  this  number  be 
divided  by  the  twenty-two  dioceses,  there  will  be  but  eighteen  churches 
to  each  diocese.  Or,  to  be  more  exact,  if  four  hundred,  which  I 
assume  to  have  been  the  number  of  churches,  be  divided  by  thirty- 
three,  the  number  of  the  dioceses  under  their  distinct  and  appropriate 
denominations,  we  shall  apportion  but  twelve  churches  to  each  diocese, 
which  will  exhibit  no  great  improvement  from  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  reign  of  George  I. 

"  This  calculation  may  be  supposed  to  labour  under  some  disadvan- 
tage from  the  want  of  accurate  information.  But  we  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  examine  unimpeachable  evidence  on  the  sid^ject  of 
churches,  in  a  more  advanced  period,  that  the  allowance  of  four  hun- 
dred churches  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  is,  perhaps,  rather  above  the 
number,  than  under  it. 

'  "  In  the  year  1762,  the  number  of  churches  in  Ireland  was  five 
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hundred  and  forty-three,  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  dio- 
ceses, is  a  distribution  to  each  diocese,  of  twenty-four  churches. 

"  In  1792,  the  number  of  churches  in  Ireland  was  six  hundred  and 
forty-three,  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  dioceses,  leaves 
twenty-nine  churches  to  each  diocese. 

"  In  the  year  1800,  there  were  in  Ireland  but  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  churches,  which,  by  the  application  of  the  division  hitherto 
employed,  will  afford  to  each  diocese  thirty-one  churches." — pp.  132 
—  135. 

"  I  must  solicit  your  Lordship's  most  undivided  attention  to  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  following  circumstances  : — 

"  From  May,  1801,  to  January,  1829,  there  have  been  churches  built 

in  Ireland 258 

Rebuilt  during  that  period 242 

Now  building 54 

Enlarged 99 

Ordered  to  be  built  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  in 

last  October 64 

717 

"  But  to  be  as  correct  as  possible,  we  shall  deduct  the  ninety-nine 
churches  which  have  been  enlarged  in  this  period.  This  will  make 
the  number  of  churches,  which,  at  the  end  of  1830,  shall  have  been 
erected  since  the  Union,  six  hundred  and  eighteen.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  the  maligned  Bishops  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  will  have  accomplished  nearly  as  much  as  had  been  effected 
in  the  space  of  three  centuries.  This  gratifying  intelligence  will  surely 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  your  Lordship. "^pp.  136  — 137. 

The  next  subject  adverted  to  is  the  number  of  the  clergy. 

"  In  reverting  so  frequently  to  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Reformation, 
I  feel  I  am  gratifying  your  Lordship.  In  them,  according  to  your  ex- 
position, we  are  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  Church's  purity.  To  the 
model  of  ecclesiastical  perfection,  therein  delineated,  your  Lordship 
has  promised  to  restore  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  to  you,  my  Lord,  these  recapitulations  cannot  be  so  irksome 
as  to  ordinary  readers.  Yet  in  this  apostolical  epoch,  I  can  discover 
in  the  dioceses  superintended  by  eminent  Christians,  but  eight  resident 
clergymen  in  one,  and  twenty-two  in  another.  In  a  century  after- 
wards, even  in  the  reign  of  Geoi'ge  the  First,  although  we  admitted 
that  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland  were  resident  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  that  not  one  was  absent,  the  number  in  each  diocese 
will  amount  to  but  twenty-four.  Your  Lordship  knows,  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  beneficed  clergy  generally  has  borne  an  accurate  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  glebe  houses.  Now,  in  the  year  1726,  there 
were  in  all  Ireland  but  141  glebe  houses.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
residences  of  the  beneficed  clergy  did  not  exceed  this  number ;  even 
supposing  every  one  of  them  to  have  lived  in  his  glebe  house.  Even 
in  the  year  1800  the  number  of  glebe  houses  was  only  295,  and  if  we 
acknowledge  the  proportion  between  residence  and  houses,  the  number 
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still  continued  very  small.  But  in  IS'iO  there  were  7G8  glebe  houses, 
that  is,  an  increase,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  of  47 '3.  So  that, 
even  by  this  mode  of  calculation,  the  ninnber  of  resident  clergymen 
has  been  wonderfully  aunniented.  Here  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
the  number  of  the  curates,  except  in  reference  to  the  reign  of  George  I. 
It  is  true  also,  that  many  of  the  clergy  who  had  not  glebe-houses,  re- 
sided in  the  large  towns,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  curacies,  while 
others,  who  were  resident  on  their  glebes,  attended  to  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  It  even  was,  to  the  Union,  a  very  general  practice  for  one 
clergvman  to  officiate  in  two  or  three  separate  parishes ;  a  custom,  I 
believe,  in  no  one  instance  now  permitted. 

"  But,  my  Lord,  we  must  be  more  exact  in  this  inquiry.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  180G,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  number  of  resident  beneficed  clergy  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  the  curates  to  five  hundred  and  sixty, 
making  the  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Though  uncer- 
tainty may  attend  the  calculations  previous  to  this  period,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  information  now  provided,  is  the  most  precise  we 
can  obtain.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  this  to  have  been  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  die  Union. 

"  Let  me  now  attract  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  number  of 
resident  clergy  since  the  Report  of  180G.  The  latest  return  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  was  in 
1819.  The  number  of  resident  beneficed  clergy,  mentioned  in  this 
report,  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The  number  of  resident 
beneficed  clergy,  in  180G,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety-three.  There- 
fore, in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  additional  resident  beneficed  clergymen  have  been  added  to  the 
Church. 

"  From  the  year  1819  to  1829,  two  hundred  churches  have  been 
built.  In  the  same  period,  two  hundred  and  fifty  glebe-houses  have 
been  erected.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  parliamentary  documents,  which 
have  not  been  published  since  1819,  it  is  a  justifiable  addition,  to  cal- 
culate the  increase  of  resident  beneficed  clergymen,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  glebe-houses  that  have  been  built  since  that  return  was  made. 
Therefore,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  be 
the  increase,  which,  with  the  number  in  the  House  of  Commons'  return 
of  1819,  makes  a  total  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  differ^ 
ence  between  this  number  and  twelve  hundred,  which  is  the  most  cor- 
rect calculation  it  has  been  possible  to  make,  in  the  absence  of  Parlia- 
mentary returns,  will  really  be  an  insufficient  allowance  for  those  cler- 
gymen that  have  been  compelled  to  reside,  of  late  years,  though  they 
have  not  glebe-houses.  Thus,  then,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
beneficed  resident  clergy  from  1807  to  1828,  has  been  five  hundred 
and  seven,  which  is  nearly  as  many  as  were  in  Ireland  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  Union." — pp.  154 — 159. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
curates.  By  comparing  the  returns  of  ISOG,  1819,  and  '  The  Account 
'  of  the  number  of  Unbeneficed  Curates,  published  by  order  of  the 
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'  Mouse  of  Commons  in  1828,'  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  curates  in  Ireland  in  these  respective  years.  But  we  can- 
not, even  here,  be  as  exact  as  I  could  wish.  For  in  the  return  of 
1828,  I  observe  that  the  registrars  in  some  of  the  dioceses  do  not  re- 
port the  number  of  curates  actually  officiating,  because,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  had  not  obtained  their  licenses,  from  which  alone  the 
knowledge  desired  by  Parliament  could  be  provided.  The  object  of 
the  legislature  was  to  know  the  dates  of  the  curates'  appointments,  and 
their  respective  salaries.  As  many  of  these  clergymen  were  but  lately 
appointed,  it  was  not  possible  to  afford  this  information,  and  therefore 
their  names  are  not  returned.  Thus,  the  number  of  curates  now  offi- 
ciating in  Ireland,  is  not  exactly  given.  But  even  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, I  shall  prove  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  increase  is  perfectly 
satisfactory, 

"  I  have  compared  all  these  returns  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and, 
in  some  cases,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  other  information,  have 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  return  of  1828  from  that  of  1819.  But 
these  instances  are  very  few.  In  1828,  the  number  of  curates  was 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  in  addition  to  twelve  hundred  resident 
clergy,  makes  the  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  to  amount  to  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  an  increase  in 
the  residence  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  has  a  natural  tendency  in  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  curates.  For,  if  a  glebe-house  be  built  in  a 
small  parish,  where  a  curate  has  officiated,  it  is  more  than  probable 
his  assistance  will  be  dispensed  with.  Yet  with  this  influence  working 
against  the  increase  of  the  number  of  curates,  their  augmentation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  evidence  distinctly  the  active  vigilance  of  the  hierarchy. 
For  the  numbers  returned  in  1806,  were  five  hundred  and  sixty;  and 
in  1828,  seven  hundred  and  fifty;  so  that,  in  little  more  than  twenty 
years,  one  hundred  and  ninety  curates  have  been  attached  to  the 
Church. 

"  Thus,  ray  Lord,  in  twenty-one  years,  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  working,  and  actually  resident  clergymen,  have  been  added  to 
the  Church. 

"  Thus,  in  twenty-one  years,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  resident 
clergy  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

"  Thus,  in  twenty-one  years,  the  increase  in  the  resident  beneficed 
clergy  exceeds  the  whole  clergy  in  Ireland,  incumbents  and  curates, 
resident  and  non-resident  in  the  year  1792,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three. 

"  Thus,  in  the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  from  1792  to  1828,  the 
number  of  resident  clergymen  in  Ireland  has  been  doubled  ;  or,  to 
speak  with  perfect  exactness,  has  been  increased  from  one  thousand  to 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  And  even  the  acknowledgment, 
that  so  large  a  number  existed  in  1792,  is  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Beaufort,  who,  in  some  instances,  over-rates  matters. 

"  Thus,  even  in  1819,  the  number  of  actually  resident  beneficed 
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clerirymon  in  the  province  of  Arma<fli  alone,  was  equal  to  the  whole 
resident  beneficed  clergy  of  Ireland  in  1792,  which  is  only  a  period  of 
iwenty-scven  years.  And  the  nnniber  of  fflebe-houscs  in  that  province 
in  1819,  exceeded  the  number  in  the  wliole  island  in  the  year  1800, 
by  two  hiuulred. 

"  My  Lord,  if  these  facts  are  not  the  strongest  testimony,  that  the 
jirosent  system,  as  conducted  by  the  Bishops  in  Ireland,  works  propi- 
tiously for  the  Cluirch,  I  jjrofess  that  I  cannot  divine  what  is  the  use 
of  demonstration." — pp.  IGO — 163. 

Well  may  Mr.  Newland  ask 

"  Who  can  deny  that  many  abuses  have  been  extirpated  ?  If  re- 
formation be  really  your  Lordship's  object,  can  you  assert  that  it  is 
not  rai)idly  proceeding  ?  What  is  the  plea  your  Lordship  urges  in  de- 
fence of  a  change  of  discipline  ?  Can  your  Lordship  say,  that  if  the 
residence  of  the  clergy,  the  erection  of  churches,  the  building  of  glebe- 
houses,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  curates,  shall  be  propor- 
tionate in  the  coming  twenty  years,  to  what  they  have  been  in  those 
which  have  past,  that  any  thing  will  remain  which  the  most  sanguine 
reformers  could  desire  to  have  amended.  And  suppose  there  is  only 
the  most  distant  chance  of  ruining  what  your  Lordship  declares  you 
only  wish  to  amend,  is  it  not  wiser  to  be  satisfied  with  prospective  but 
certain  advantages,  than  to  endeavour  to  bound  into  perfection,  with 
the  chance  of  precipitating  the  whole  establishment  into  destruction?" 
—pp.  167—168. 

The  inadequate  salaries  of  the  curates  formed  another  topic  in 
Lord  MoiintcasheH's  oration.  Our  author's  reply  is  here  again 
triumphant. 

"  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  curate  is  as  well,  or 
better  paid  than  any  gentleman  on  his  entrance  into,  any  other  profes- 
sion. Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  prove  that  his  promotion  is  as  rapid, 
and  I  hope  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence,  that  he  obtains  it  more 
speedily,  than  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Genevan,  or  German  Churches,  or  even  in  England. 
Is  not  the  curate  as  well  paid  as  the  ensign  or  lieutenant  in  the  army  ? 
What  lawyer  or  physician  enters  at  once  upon  the  receipt  of  the  same 
income  ?  Almost  in  all  cases  he  obtains  promotion  as  soon  as  the  en- 
sign becomes  a  captain,  or  a  barrister,  or  medical  practitioner  secure  a 
reasonable  competence.  And  this  I  positively  aver,  and  challenge  a 
contradiction  of  the  statement,  that  no  instance  can  be  produced  of  a 
curate  who  has  distinguished  himself  either  as  a  parochial  minister, 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or  as  a  learned  divine,  who  has  not,  after 
a  few  years,  become  a  beneficed  clergyman.  Nay  more,  in  some 
cases,  to  my  own  knowledge,  preferment  has  been  offered,  by  more 
than  one  Bishop,  to  individuals  such  as  I  have  described.  So  anxious 
are  the  heads  of  our  Church  to  introduce  into  their  dioceses  men  of 
piety  and  talents,  that  at  the  annual  examinations  held  in  the  Dublin 
University,  for  persons   preparing  for  holy  orders,   by  Dr.  Elrington, 
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llie  very  learned  and  truly  exemplary  Professor  of  Divinity,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  to  attend.  On  these  occasions  they  tender  curacies  to  those 
who  most  distinguish  themselves.  This  certainly  implies  a  promise  of 
promotion  in  due  time.  I  have  known  instances  where  three  distinct 
offers  of  this  nature  have  been  made,  by  different  bishops,  to  one  in- 
dividual, without  interest,  or  any  introduction,  or  solicitation  having 
been  employed. 

"  Of  the  curates,  your  Lordship  thus  speaks  :  '  the  good  man  of  the 
parish  was  left  to  drudge  through  his  duties  at  a  pitiful  stipend,  not 
sufficient  to  procure  the  decencies  of  life  for  his  family.'  If  gentlemen, 
on  entering  the  sacred  office,  are  aware  of  the  rate  of  income  which  the 
law  has  provided  for  them,  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  your  Lordship's 
words?  The  law  has  fixed  the  salary  of  a  curate  at  £75  late  cur- 
rency, or  at  £69  4.$.  T^d.  present  currency.  I  shall  prove  that  this  law 
is  almost  universally  adhered  to  with  rigorous  exactness  ;  nay  more, 
that  the  cases  are  very  numerous,  when  a  vastly  greater  income  than 
any  authority  can  compel  the  beneficed  clergy  to  give,  is  generously 
bestowed  by  them  on  their  curates. 

"  But  the  law  has  done  mucli  more  than  appointing  the  salary,  in 
ordinary  instances,  at  ,£75  Irish  ;  for  it  has  provided,  that  '  if  the  be- 
nefice in  which  a  curate  is  engaged,  be  of  the  value  of  £80,  or  £100, 
or  £120,  he  shall  enjoy,  in  case  of  the  non-residence  of  the  incumbent, 
the  whole  receipt  of  tlie  parish,  with  the  glebe-house  and  garden.' 

"  Again,  if  the  value  of  the  benefice  be  £400  or  upwards,  and  under 
similar  circumstances  as  just  mentioned,  the  ordinary  may  allot  to  the 
curate  £\50  per  annum.  This  law  is  acted  on  with  punctuality  and 
decision  by  the  Bishops,  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of 
the  curates'  salaries,  to  which  I  shall  presently  call  your  Lordship's  at- 
tention. 

"  Thus  your  Lordship  is  again  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of 
proposing  as  subjects  for  legislative  interference,  matters  which  have 
been  long  ago  decided.  While  your  Lordship  dreams  about  reform, 
the  amendment  has  taken  place.  It  is  evident  that  when  this  subject 
was  first  mentioned  at  the  lay  synod,  the  law  which  remedied  every 
abuse  of  which  you  complained,  was  totally  unknown  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convocation.  But  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  ignorance 
which  was  displayed  on  the  subject  of  unions,  and  of  the  laws  which 
totally  annihilated  the  power  of  creating  them,  though  the  corruption  of 
the  hierarchy  was  as  foul  as  your  Lordship's  animated  description  of 
their  abandonment  of  all  moral  principle. 

"  But  your  Lordship  appears  to  delight  in  legal  speculations,  which 
have  been  deprived  of  all  doubtful  tendencies,  by  being  reduced  to 
fixed  enactments.  It  certainly  is  strange,  that  you  should  propose  so 
many  things  as  necessary  to  be  done,  which  have  been  already  effected. 
If  I  ever  indulged  in  a  satirical  tone,  I  might  truly  say,  that  really  your 
Lordship  appears  to  have  very  frequently  fallen  asleep  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  you  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  unconscious  of  many  evils 
having  been  removed.     With  all  the  zeal  of  a  reformer,  and  all  the  re- 
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coiulitocnulition  of  a  legislator,  you  mourn  over  irregularities  and  sug- 
gest their  removal.  You  speak  of  alnises  as  existing  in  frightful  tur- 
pitude, and  as  if  no  legal  restraint  were  procured  for  their  correction, 
although  tlie  law  had  grappled  with  the  evil  and  nearly  extinguished 
it." — pp.  1(58 — \73. 

Hut  it  may  be  said,  have  all  these  additions  to  the  churches, 
the  glebe  liouses,  the  incumbents  and  the  curates,  produced  a 
corresponding  eftect  ujion  the  people?  Listen  to  Mr.  Newland's 
statement  of  facts  upon  this  subject. 

"  The  report  of  1800  remarks,  '  the  description  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  education  of  the  poor  is  committed,  accounts  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  strange  prejudice  which  has  existed  against  the  utility  of 
instruction  among  the  lower  orders  ;  and  it  will  no  longer  excite  sur- 
jirise,  that  such  a  class  of  men  were  found  to  be  fit  instruments  to  dis- 
seminate among  the  lower  classes  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  scepti- 
cism, treason,  and  rebellion.' 

"  The  books  in  universal  circulation  were  described  as  having  the 
most  immoral  tendency,  serving  only  '  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  in- 
spire a  love  of  wild  and  lawless  adventure,  and  inculcate  principles 
subversive  of  religion  and  virtue.'  And,  my  Lord,  be  pleased  to  re- 
member these  words,  '  at  present  there  is  scarce  a  bible  to  be  bought 
in  the  country.' 

"  Such  is  the  description  of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  to  education  in 
1800  and  1803.  These  reports  were  furnished  to  the  '  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,'  which,  though  originally  established  by  a  few 
pious  laymen,  was  at  this  time  directed  by  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  At  this  period,  and  for  many  years  subse- 
quently, there  was  not  o?2(?  religious  society  of  any  kind  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  to  this  association  is  to  be  attributed  the  undivided  praise  of 
originating  and  commencing  a  system  of  national  instruction.  The 
great  capital  object  they  proposed  to  themselves,  was,  in  their  own 
language,  '  to  make  effectual  provision  that  no  cabin,  no  house  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  in  which  there  is  a  single  person  that  can  read,  shall 
be  destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  learn  what  this  association  proposed  as  suit- 
able and  efficient  means,  to  remove  the  moral  darkness  in  which  they 
found  their  country  buried.  As  I  proceed,  your  Lordship  will  not  fail 
to  observe,  that  all  the  credit  bestowed  '  on  those  pious  persons,' 
whom  you  love  to  contra-distinguish  from  the  Bishops  and  the  gene- 
rality of  the  clergy,  as  if  the  former  had  been  the  founders  of  many  of 
the  modern  societies,  is  entirely  due  to  those,  from  whom  your  Lord- 
ship subtracts  all  commendation.  This  Association  undertook,  and 
carried  into  execution,  all  the  following  plans.  Having  given  a  tone  to 
public  feeling,  and  aroused  the  energy  of  the  nation  to  the  attainment 
of  its  own  prosperity,  they  left  divided  among  numerous  societies  which 
have  since  arisen,  a  partition  of  their  labours  and  their  plans. 

•'  1.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible  at  reduced  prices. 
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*'  2.  The  establishment  of  schools  in  the  most  uninstructed  parts  of 
Irelanil. 

"  S,.  The  donations  of  premiums  to  country  school-masters. 

"  4.  The  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  school-masters  and  parish 
clerks. 

"  5.  The  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 

"  G.  The  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  Irish  language. 

"  7.  A  house  of  reform  for  the  criminal  poor. 

"  8.  The  institution  of  Sunday  schools. 

"  9.  The  distribution  of  tracts  which  have  no  controversial  tendency. 

"  10.  The  establishment  of  spinning-schools. 

"11.  Catechetical  examinations   of  the  children  all  over  Ireland  in 
the  Scriptures. 

"  Were  all  these  mere  speculative  theories  unproductive  of  practical 
effects  1  No,  my  Lord,  they  carried  every  one  of  them  into  operation. 
And  though,  after  years  of  toil  passed  in  this  noble  undertaking,  they 
were  forced  to  resign  several  departments  of  their  plan  to  other  socie- 
ties, they  were  still  the  first  to  begin  the  work.  Every  society  of 
every  kind  in  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  that  proposes  the  religious  pros- 
perity and  moral  happiness  of  the  people  as  their  object,  found  in  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  the  model  on  which  they  might 
have  formed  and  the  example  by  which  they  might  have  guided  them- 
selves, in  their  new  design." — pp.  200 — 204. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  observe  the  admirable  mode  this  Associa- 
tion adopted  for  nationid  education,  and  the  success  which  attended  it. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  while  the 
teachers  were  unable  to  instruct  them,  they  began  at  the  source  of  the 
evil,  and  established  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  school-masters. 
If  any  candid  observer  travels  through  Ireland,  and  inspects  the  cha- 
racter, conduct,  and  manners  of  this  very  respectable  class  of  persons, 
he  must  acknowledge,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  one  indivi- 
dual superintending  the  school  of  a  parish  minister,  who  is  not  almost 
blameless  in  his  reputation.  Who,  ray  Lord,  has  contributed  to  this 
change  ?  The  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  must  be 
the  reply.  Remember  the  description  of  the  teachers  given  in  the  re- 
ports from  two  hundred  and  two  parishes,  and  compare  it  with  what 
your  own  observation  must  have  pointed  out,  the  high  moral  character 
of  those  who  have  succeeded  them  in  the  present  day.  I  ask  you,  my 
Lord,  ought  the  result  of  this  comparison  to  be  the  subject  of  censure 
on  the  Bishops  ? 

"  Having  provided  suitable  teachers,  this  Association  directed  their 
attention,  not  to  cities  and  large  towns,  nor  to  neighbourhoods  blest 
with  a  resident  gentry,  but  they  erected  their  first  school-houses  in  the 
most  uninstructed  parts  of  the  land. 

"  The  school-houses  which  they  here  erected,  with  the  competent 
masters  educated  in  their  seminary  for  teachers,  first  gave  a  direction  to 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system 
of  scriptural  education,  which,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted,  has  led  to  the  most  important  and  beneficial  results.     Inde- 
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pcnilont  of  the  other  numerous  schools  in  Ireland,  many  of  which  are 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  parish  ministers,  there  are  now  three 
luuidred  and  thirty  in  connexion  with  this  Association,  containing 
twenty  thousand  scliolars. 

"  besides  the  establishment  of  those  schools,  which  have  assumed 
and  are  possessed  of  the  properties  of  model  schools  throughout  the 
country,  ;md  by  their  influence  have  completely  changed  the  character 
both  of  teachers  and  children,  they  adopted  another  plan  before  un- 
known, and  which  no  society  with  whose  affairs  I  am  acquainted,  has 
ever  yet  pursued.  Each  clergyman,  besides  the  scriptural  examination 
of  the  young  people  of  his  parish  on  the  Sabbath,  is  enjoined  to  hold  a 
week  day  lecture,  when  all  the  children  are  taught  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  liturgy  and  services  of  the  Church,  Annual  ex- 
aminations are  lield  to  ascertain  the  state  of  improvement  of  those  who 
have  attended  for  six  previous  months.  In  many  instances,  three, 
four,  five  hundred  children  are  examined  in  one  church.  Frequently 
there  are  classes  of  twenty  persons  whose  examination  embraces  the 
entire  Scriptures.  On  many  occasions  having  been  employed  as  an 
examiner  to  decide  their  merits,  and  to  appropriate  the  premiums,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has 
been  often  not  only  an  object  of  my  sincere  satisfaction,  but  even  of 
my  astonishment.  What  trace,  my  Lord,  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  can  you  discover  of  any  plan  proposing  and  secur- 
ing the  beneficial  results  that  must,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
arise,  not  alone  to  the  children,  but  their  parents,  from  these  examina- 
tions. But  your  Lordship  will  inquire  whether  the  Association  has  re- 
laxed their  exertions  in  a  measure  calculated  to  effect  so  much  good  ? 
No,  my  Lord,  From  1793  to  1806,  the  average  number  that  attended 
these  examinations,  amounted  only  to  seven  hundred  and  seven.  In 
last  year,  the  number  was  thirty  thousand,  among  whom  were  distri- 
buted three  thousand  and  ninety-one  premiums.  I  shall  close  these 
observations  by  stating,  that  this  Association  has  circulated  at  reduced 
prices,  128,115  Bibles,  263,464  Testaments,  229,545  Prayer-books, 
and  1,298,985  religious  books. 

Such  are  the  results  of  one  religious  society  in  Ireland.  At  the 
Union,  my  Lord,  the  school-masters  were  itinerant  rebels,  carrying  to 
every  cottage  they  visited,  the  evil  passions  that  inflamed  their  own 
hearts.  The  books  they  distributed  had  only  one  effect,  namely,  to  in- 
spire a  love  of  wild  and  lawless  adventure,  and  principles  subversive  of 
religion  and  virtue.  There  was  not  a  Bible  even  to  be  purchased  in 
the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  At  this  time  there  was  not  one  religious 
society  in  Ireland.  The  plan  of  the  Association  was  projected  a  few 
years  previous  to  1800,  and  at  the  Union  was  completely  under  the 
government  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
Will  your  Lordship  now  say  that  they  have  neglected  the  education  of 
the  people,  or  rather  will  you  not  acknowledge  that  all  the  societies  of 
late  years  founded  for  the  circvdation  of  the  Bible — for  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools — for  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Irish  language — for  the  institution  of  spinning-schools,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  prison  discipline,  were  unknown  in  this  country  till  the 
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Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  led  the  way,  and  set  the 
bright  example  in  the  formation  of  all  these  nmnerous  institutions,  and 
showed  by  their  example  what  could  be  effected  even  in  this  benighted 
land. 

"  I  had  proposed  to  have  entered  more  particularly,  had  time  per- 
mitted, on  the  subject  of  education  ;  but  I  cannot  part  from  it  without 
these  few  observations.  Your  Lordship  knows  that  almost  all  the 
Sunday  schools  in  Ireland  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  The  number  in  attendance  at  these  schools  on  the  first 
of  January,  1829,  was  185,150.  The  schools  connected  with  the  Kil- 
dare-place  Society  are  generally  under  the  direction  of  Protestants. 
The  number  in  these  schools,  at  the  same  date,  was  106,869. 

"  The  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  Association  schools,  which  are 
all  under  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  are  20,000.  These 
numbers,  added  together,  make  312,259.  If  your  Lordship  will  com- 
pare these  facts  with  the  returns  of  the  number  of  children  in  a  state  of 
education  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Societies  connected  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  keep  in  your  recollection  the  difference  in 
the  population  of  the  two  countries,  the  difficulties  under  which  we  la- 
bour, and  the  opposition  made  to  all  plans  of  education  proposed  by 
Protestants,  I  do  not  despair  of  having  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
Lordship  vaunting  the  praises  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
for  the  unexampled  industry  which  characterizes  their  attention  to  this 
all-important  subject."— pp.  206 — 211. 

If  the  Reformers  can  answer  this  case,  they  ought  to  do  so 
without  delay.  'I  he  Cork  Synod,  and  its  most  Protestant  chair- 
man, have  made  but  a  bad  beginning  ;  and  unless  a  blow  be 
quickly  and  skilfully  struck,  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  her  enemies.  Already  Mr.  Hume  is  laughed 
at  when  he  talks  of  sweeping  away  twenty  bishopricks  at  once, 
and  the  radical  Church  Reformers  are  rebuked  even  by  Mr. 
Brougham.  Tlie  rapid  progress  of  improvement  can  no  longer 
be  concealed;  if  it  goes  on  at  its  present  rate  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  the  Romanist  will  have  missed  his  opportunity,  the  Re- 
former will  find  nothing  to  reform,  and  the  Puritan  will  be  com- 
pelled to  breathe  a  hopeless  sigh  over  the  goodly  prospects  which 
once  filled  his  delighted  eyes,  but  will  then  have  vanished  from  his 
longing  sight. 

o      o       o 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  authors  before  us,  it  behoves 
us  to  point  out  a  few  particulars  in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
differ  from  them.  Mr.  Newland  has  fallen  into  a  strange  mis- 
take respecting  the  number  of  Churches  in  some  of  our  English 
Dioceses,  stating  those  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  for  instance, 
to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  We  believe  they  are  at 
least  three  times  that  amount.  He  speaks  also  in  terms  which 
cannot  be  justified  respecting  the  alleged  insincerity  of  the  un- 
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happy  King  Charles ;  aiul  throws  out  an  unmerited  insinuation 
against  the  Englisli  Clergy  of  the  present  day,  as  being  less  at- 
tached than  ihcv  ouaht  to  be  to  their  Irish  brethren. 

The  Bishop  of  Terns  surprises  us  when  he  states,  p.  53,  that 
probably  nine  teutlis  of  the  profit  of  the  Church  lands  through- 
out Ireland  are  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  "  but  that,  be  the 
proportion  what  it  may,  it  would  be  direct  robbery  to  deprive 
iheni,  the  tiiiants,  of  possessions  which  have  been  in  their  fami- 
lies throughout  successive  generations,  nay,  made  the  subject  of 
family  settlements."  Now  supposing  the  deprivation  to  take 
place  at  the  expiration  of  the  respective  leases,  there  is  neither 
robbery  nor  fraud  in  the  business.  The  expediency  of  such  a 
})roceeding  may  fairly  be  called  in  question ;  but  if  its  honesty  be 
impeached,  the  first  result  would  be  to  place  the  owners  of 
Church  lands  at  the  mercy  of  their  tenants,  who,  as  they  cannot 
be  honestly  dispossessed,  may  make  their  own  terms  for  renewals. 
And  the  second  result  would  be,  to  destroy  the  means  by  which 
a  material  enlargement  of  the  Established  Church  may  hereafter 
be  effected.  The  population  of  the  large  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts  in  England  are  now  going  astray  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  because  there  is  no  maintenance  provided  for  the 
clergyman  by  whom  they  might  be  instructed  ;  and  unless  this 
great  evil  is  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  such  maintenance  must 
be  defrayed  either  by  general  or  local  taxation,  or  by  that  part  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  which  is  now  virtually  directed  to 
other  purposes.  In  Ireland,  too,  the  days  are  coming  in  which 
the  present  number  of  benefices  and  churches  will  be  far  too  small 
for  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country,  and  whence  are 
the  religious  wants  of  that  population  to  be  supplied,  if  it  be  di- 
rect robbery  to  let  Church  leases  expire,  and  apply  the  real  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estates  according  to  their  original  destination  ?  We 
are  aware  that  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  we  are  no  ad- 
vocates for  hasty  innovation  ;  but  the  declaration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns  puts  a  stop  at  once  and  forever  to  all  deliberation  upon  the 
point  in  question,  and  we  therefore  protest  against  its  being  re- 
ceived as  any  thing  more  than  the  private  opinion  of  the  author. 

Lord  Mountcashell  pronounces  judgment,  in  his  usual  manner, 
against  the  disposal  of  the  Church  patronage  now  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  Bishop  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  this 
portion  of  the  Noble  Lord's  oration  : — 

"  The  next  topic  upon  which  Lord  Mountcashell  enlarged  was  the 
appointment  of  Bishops.  '  That,'  he  asserted,  '  was,  in  Ireland,  ge- 
nerally the  result  of  political  motives.  The  minister  of  the  day  selects 
the  man  possessed  of  the  greatest  portion  of  parliamentary  interest,  to 
whom  he  says,  do  you  support  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  your 
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parliamentary  Interest,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  investment  of  the  next 
vacant  bislioprick.  The  bargain  is  struck  ;  and  a  man  possessed  of  as 
little  talents  as  piety,  and  less  of  morals,  is  selected  as  the  Bishop.' 

"  That  such  a  practice  was  general  I  do  not  believe.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  when  political  interest  did  interfere,  it  was  exercised  with 
that  general  recklessness  of  character  which  Lord  Mountcashell  de- 
scribes. But  that  it  does  not  now  exist,  I  am  confident.  I  appealed 
against  the  assertion  of  his  Lordship  to  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that 
political  influence  has  ceased  to  be  a  directing  motive  in  the  choice  of 
Bishops,  and  I  supported  that  appeal,  by  calling  upon  him  to  name, 
among  the  Bishops  appointed  for  many  years  back,  an  individual  who 
could  command  a  single  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  only  ex- 
cepted, and  his  connexions  were  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  had 
been  so  for  very  many  years. 

"  But  it  is  alleged,  that  political  motives  have  interfered  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishops,  and  that,  therefore,  they  may  interfere  again. 
Undoubtedly  they  may.  But  how  is  this  to  be  prevented?  Are  we, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  that  possible  evil,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  desperate  remedy  of  tearing  from  the  crown  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing Bishops  ?  And  to  whom  are  we  to  commit  that  power  ?  To 
a  committee  of  clergymen  ?  or  of  laymen  ?  or  to  a  mixed  assembly  of 
both  ?     How  are  these  to  be  chosen  ? 

"  Is  there  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  human  nature  that  sees 
not  in  such  elections  the  fruitful  source  of  intrigue  and  discord  and 
corruption  ?     Corruption  in  its  worst  form,  the  deap  guilt  of  simony. 

"  No  man  can  view  such  a  measure  as  less  than  revolutionary.  It 
would  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  the  removal  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who  is  there  that  knows  not  that  to  have 
been  the  first  object  with  the  rebels  in  the  time  of  Charles  ?  Who  that 
knows  not  with  what  rapidity  their  plans  succeeded  when  that  object 
was  attained. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  indications  such  as  these  have  been  given  of  the 
length  to  which  these  reformers  of  our  Church  Establishment  would 
go,  were  power  gi*anted  them  to  put  all  their  plans  in  execution.  Not 
the  Church  only,  but  the  State,  would  bt3  new  modelled,  and  the  Crown 
would  be  called  upon  to  surrender  an  important  part  of  its  prerogative 
in  relinquishing  the  nomination  of  Bishops." — pp.  24 — 26. 

This  statement  is  substantially  accurate.  The  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  exercise  of  government  Church  pa- 
tronage, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  a  subject  of  gratitude  and  rejoicing  to  every  friend  of  the 
Establishment.  But  we  do  not  understand  the  Bishop  of  Ferns 
to  admit,  what  seems  to  us  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  namely, 
that  the  abuses  which  previously  existed  in  the  disposal  of  crown 
preferment  were  the  one  great  cause  of  the  decayed  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  before  the  Union,  and  also  of  the  compara- 
tive weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  Church  of  England  up  to  the 
same  period.     This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  ol,  nor  should 
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wo  i'oigot  that  the  rofonn  w hich  lias  been  begun  is  still  inconi))lote. 
A  vrrv  largo  proportion  of  proroinioiit  is  still  bestowed,  espi>cially 
ill  l^niiland,  upon  persons  who  have  no  professional  claim  to  it. 
And  it'  Lord  Mount<aslioll  and  his  friends  at  Cork  will  put  a  stop 
to  this  praotito,  tliev  will  be  real  Ijenefaclors  to  the  country. 
While  the  world  continues  in  its  present  state,  it  is  idle  to  require 
that  merit  alone  should  always  be  attended  to  in  appointments  of 
any  description.  But  the  nation,  and  more  particularly  the 
Church,  have  a  right  to  require,  first,  that  merit  should  never  be 
neglected  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  moderate  portion  of  it,  at  least, 
should  be  discernible  in  every  person  distinguished  by  the  patron- 
age of  government.  An  army  or  a  navy,  in  which  generals  and 
admirals,  or  colonels  and  captains  were  appointed  merely  through 
interest,  would  j)rove  but  a  rotten  staff'  in  the  day  of  battle.  A 
Church,  badly  officered,  is  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  if  but 
one  bad  appointment  be  made  by  the  servants  of  the  king,  the 
king  and  his  people  have  just  reason  to  complain. 


Art.  XV^III, —  Utiiversitij  of  London. — An  Introductory  Lecture 
upon  the  Study  of  Theo/ogy  and  of  the  Greek  Testament,  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution,  Satjirdut/, 
Nov.  '21st,  1829.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.  A.  Lecturer 
on  Divinity  at  the  above  Institution,  and  Professor  of  tiie 
English  Language  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
London.     London.     Tayloi'.      1829.     pp-  38. 

We  leave  the  task  of  criticising  Mr.  Dale's  mode  of  teaching 
theology  to  those  who  are  interested  in  its  merits  or  demerits — the 
members,  namely,  and  friends  of  the  London  University.  But 
there  are  several  other  subjects  adverted  to  in  this  publication, 
with  which  the  general  reader  ought  to  be  acquainted.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  Mr.  Dale's  apology  for  himself  and  the  other 
clergymen  w  ho  have  joined  the  Institution,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

"  The  University  of  London  was  established  for  a  school  of  general 
instruction.  The  management  of  it  is  committed  to  individuals,  differ- 
ing widely  in  religious  and  political  views,  and  united  only  by  their 
common  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  education.  It  is  accordingly  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Institution,  that  no  Student  who  is  willing  to 
conform  to  the  internal  regulations,  shall  be  excluded  from  participa- 
ting in  its  literary  and  scientific  advantages.  Against  this  principle, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  acrimonious  discussions  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  no  solid  objection  has  yet  been  adduced.  Science  and 
literature  are  of  no  religion ;  nor  could  the  most  zealous  member  of 
any  religious  community  reasonably   hope  to  advance  its  interests   by 
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confining  them  to  his  own  persuasion,  and  consequently  excluding  all 
beside.  For  those  who  are  excluded  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  dispensing  altogether  with  mental  cultivation,  or  seeking  it  in  ano- 
ther quarter.  Now,  the  most  enlightened  and  devoted  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  church  which  grounds  her  pretensions  to  an 
universal  acceptance  on  her  strict  adherence  to  Scriptural  truth,  and 
consequently  invites  examination,  will  hardly  contend  that  persons 
already  without  her  pale,  will  be  removed  farther  from  it,  or  rendered 
less  likely  to  return  to  it,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  That  there 
should  be  a  great  school  of  instruction,  composed  exclusively  of  those 
who  dissent  from  her  communion,  is  an  alternative  which  none,  I  think, 
would  advocate.  Such  a  separation  would  obviously  tend  only  to  ge- 
nerate and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  disunion  and  dissension  between  those 
who  may,  or  who  must,  encounter  on  equal  terms,  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  life  ;  and  who  should,  therefore,  cultivate,  to  the  utmost 
practicable  extent,  all  that  can  promote  reciprocal  forbearance  and 
common  harmony.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  an  exclusive  principle 
is  obviously  far  from  desirable  in  a  new  Institution, — an  Institution, 
especially,  which  professes  to  adapt  itself  to  the  state  of  popular  opi- 
nion, and  to  consult  primarily  the  acknowledged  and  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  public. 

"  It  may,  however,  still  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  an  exclusive  principle.  It  is  one  thing  to  exclude,  it  is 
another  to  tolerate  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  demanded, — why  cannot 
the  religious  system  of  the  country  be  that  of  the  University — why 
cannot  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  be  adopted  in  religious 
instruction,  still  leaving  the  door  open  to  the  admission  of  all  denomi- 
nations? Why  cannot  there  be  accredited  Teachers  of  Religion  after 
one  form,  without  encroaching  upon  the  tolerating  principle,  which 
should  be  extended  equally  to  all  ?  To  enter  fully  into  the  considera- 
tion of  these  questions,  would  lead  us  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion; 
and  thus  engross  the  time  which  can,  I  trust,  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed. I  shall,  therefore,  simply  state  a  ^ew  objections  to  this  scheme, 
which  to  me  appear  very  important,  though  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  affirm  that  they  are  altogether  insurmountable. 

It  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  indispensable  that  the  acting  authori- 
ties should  concur  in  their  theological  opinions ;  for  how  could  a 
Teacher  of  Religion,  attached  to  one  particular  system,  hold  himself 
amenable  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  disciples  of  another  ? 
Now,  such  a  limitation  would  furnish  just  ground  for  complaint  to 
those  who  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  University,  and  may  therefore 
equitably  claim  a  proportionate  share  in  its  management.  Secondly, 
if  one  portion  of  the  Students  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
a  privileged  class,  and  the  others  as  intrusive  or  subordinate,  a  dis- 
tinction so  invidious  might,  not  improbably,  tend  to  disturb  that  per- 
fect harmony,  which  has  contributed  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  University.  And  lastly,  (which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
formidable  objection,)  the  formal  admission  of  religious  instruction 
might  be  supposed  to  invest  the   Authorities  with  a  responsibility  for 
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tho  moral  comliict  of  tlio  Stiulciits,  ovor  wliicli,  unless  placed  in  the 
relation  of  the  Parent,  they  cannot  possibly  exercise  any  effectual  con- 
trol. It  is  the  last  consideration,  which,  as  I  infer  from  the  published 
statement,  for  I  have  no  other  authority,  has  decided  the  Council  in 
the  exclusion  of  'i'heology  from  the  circle  of  academical  instruction. 
Several  of  its  members,  1  know,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  have  contemjdated  that  the  deficiency  would 
be  supplied,  as  it  is  now  intended  to  be,  by  the  zeal  and  benevolence 
of  connnunities  or  individuals. 

"  To  these  considerations,  while  the  plan  of  the  University  retains 
its  prcsrnt  form,  much  weight  will  unquestionably  be  attached  ;  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  place  beyond  suspicion  or  impeachment  the  purity  of 
the  motives,  which  have  led  the  individuals,  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
to  concur  in  the  exclusion  of  Theology.  Should  our  system  ever  be 
so  modified  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  Students  within  the  walls, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Colleges  in  our  chartered  Universities,  my  individual 
views,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  Churchman,  would  be,  I  scruple  not  to 
avow,  essentially  changed.  This,  however,  is  a  remote,  and,  from  tlie 
principle  of  our  Institution,  scarcely  a  possible  contingency.  Suffer 
me,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  at  present  all  which  is  essential  can  be 
provided  with  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  efficiency,  by  other  means. 
The  Theological  Institution,  being  kept  altogether  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of  the  University,  will  unquestionably  possess  an  advan- 
tage which  it  could  not  enjoy,  were  its  Directors  divided  in  their  sen- 
timents ; — were  it  in  any  measure  dependent  upon  those  whose  op- 
posing views  might  lead  them  to  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  thwarting  or 
impeding  its  operations.  No7v  one  spirit  animates  all  its  friends.  By 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  it  was  originated,  by  them  is  it 
principally  supported,  and  they  alone  exercise  any  control  over  its 
management.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  confine  its  benefits  to  those  of 
their  own  communion,  but  are  willing  to  extend  them  to  all  who  admit 
that  vital  principle  of  our  common  Christinity, — the  essential  Divinity 
of  the  Son  of  God:  but,  while  they  thus  adopt  the  principle  of  libe- 
rality to  the  utmost  limit  of  prudence,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  to 
Students  of  their  own  Church  the  Institution  is  primarily  adapted — for 
such  it  was  principally  designed." — pp.  8 — 11 . 

The  meaning  of  all  this  seems  to  be, 

I.  Science  and  Literature  are  of  no  religion.  And  as  certain 
members  of  the  London  University  are  of  }io  religion  likewise, 
they  may,  for  ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  be  admirable 
instructors  in  both  dej)artments.  But  what  is  Mr.  Dale's  autho- 
rity for  excluding  Theology  from  the  Sciences ?  Or  wi)en  did  he 
discover  that  sacred  Literature  was  not  Literature?  Doubtless, 
his  dictum  made  a  goodly  sound  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Divinity  class — but  nevertheless,  we  take  the  liberty  to  assure 
him,  that  it  borders  very  closely  u|)on  nonsense. 

II.  A  "  great  Dissenting  School  of  instruction"  would  be  a 
great  evil.     Perhaps  it  would.     But  the   School  of  the  London 
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University,  if  it  had  been  made  a  Dissenting  School,  would  not 
have  been  a  great  school.  It  would  have  been  a  very  small 
school,  and  that  its  friends  and  promoters  knew  right  well,  al- 
though Mr.  Dale  has  not  been  let  into  the  secret. 

III.  A  Church  Institution  admitting  Dissenters, &c.  would  not 
answer,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

J  St.  Dissenters,  or  Deists,  or  Atheists  in  the  council,  might  in- 
terfere with  the  teachers  of  religion.  And  cannot  they,  and  do  not 
they,  interfere  at  present?  If  the  University  had  consented  to 
teach  the  religion  of  the  country,  there  must  have  been  a  bondjide 
abstinence  from  all  irreligious  manoeuvres  upon  the  part  of  such 
members  of  the  Council  as  might  happen  to  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  "  Science  and  Literature."  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  constitution  to  prohibit  the  Socinian,  or  even  the 
Atheist,  from  propagating  his  opinions  wherever  and  however  he 
may  deem  it  expedient. 

2dly.  The  Church  pupils  would  be  a  privileged  class.  Not 
more  than  Church-men  are  a  privileged  class,  in  a  country  which 
has  repealed  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  and  admitted  Roman 
Catholics  into  all  the  offices  of  the  State.  Does  Mr.  Dale  wish 
that  his  remaining  privileges  should  cease? 

Lastly.  If  the  authorities  taught  religion,  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  moral  conduct!!!  Is  Mr.  Dale  then  responsible 
for  the  moral  conduct  of  his  theological  students? 

These  are  all  the  reasons  we  have  been  able  to  discover  for  the 
intended  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  course  of  academical  edu- 
cation, and  a  lamer  apology  we  never  remember  to  have  read. 

But  ecce  iterum — 

"  There  is  yet  one  subject  wliich  remains  to  be  mentioned  before 
I  proceed  to  that  which  is  the  peculiar,  and  should  generally  form  the 
exclusive  topic  of  an  Introductory  Lecture: — an  exposition  of  the  plan 
of  instruction  proposed  to  be  pursued.  I  allude  to  the  circumstances 
which  originated  this  Institution.  Concerning  these,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, an  erroneous  impression  has  prevailed,  which  I  will  state  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  most  popular  Reviews.  It  is  there  affirmed, 
'  That  the  irreligious  principle  of  the  Gower-street  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  a  similar  institution.' 
Happily  I  possess  documentary  evidence  sufficient  to  refute  this  charge: 
— happily,  I  say  Gentlemen,  because  you  would  naturally  feel  far  less 
interest  in  this  Institution,  and  deservedly  repose  less  confidence  in  its 
founders  and  supporters,  could  you  imagine  that  they  were  actuated 
by  a  motive  so  utterly  unworthy,  so  totally  unbecoming  the  sacred 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  For  such  an  imputation  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever.  Without  entering  into  detail,  I  shall  simply  state, 
that  the  question  of  religious  instruction  was  agitated  by  myself  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  so  far  back  as  February,   1828,  nearly  six 
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montlis  before  the  event  to  which  the  Reviewer  refers;  that  a  resohi- 
tioii  was  thcMi  formed  of  pro\  idiiis^  as  soon  as  practicable  for  this  im- 
l)ortaiit  object;  tliat  the  prchminary  arrangements  were  sufficiently 
inatiired  for  the  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers 
of  May  27th,  which,  of  course,  remains  upon  record  as  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  fact;  that  a  warm  and  zealous  interest  was  immediately 
excited  in  many  individuals  of  high  rank  and  character,  whose  co-ope- 
ration led  to  the  formation  of  the  Theological  Institution  in  July,  1828. 
As  a  brief  statement  of  these  facts  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the 
public,  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  from  my  immediate  subject — the 
objects  and  the  plan  of  this  Institution,  I  only  considered  it  essential 
to  show  that  it  had  originated  in  a  genuine  and  most  disinterested  zeal 
for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  students ;  that  it  was 
neither  the  mean  resource  of  a  timorous  policy,  nor  the  puny  offspring 
of  ungenerous  rivalry  and  competition.  This  I  have  done,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  judge  whether  this  plain  statement  does  not  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  mistaken — I  will  not  say  foolish  men, — and  vindicate  us 
from  the  heavy  charge  of  having  done  right,  merely  because  we  found 
that  it  was  contrary  to  our  interest  to  do  wrong." — pp.  11,  12. 

This  sounds  well — Mr.  Dale  puts  his  foolish  censurers  to 
silence,  and  appeals  to  dates,  very  awkward  and  untractable  wit- 
nesses, in  support  of  his  plea  of  )/.ot  guilty  to  the  charge  preferred 
against  the  London  University  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  His 
appendix  is  as  follows. 

"  The  pledge  given  in  page  12  will  be  most  satisfactorily  redeemed 
by  a  simple  and  comprehensive  statement  of  facts. 

"  On  the  21st  of  January,  1828,  I  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  London. 
On  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  February  I  met,  for  the  first  time,  several 
of  my  colleagues  at  the  house  of  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  the  Warden. 
At  that  meeting  was  discussed  the  necessity  and  importance  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students,  compatibly 
with  the  general  principle  of  the  Institution,  as  avowed  in  the  first 
statement ;  and  a  scheme  for  immediate  operations  was  prepared  and 
acted  upon  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  myself. 

"  After  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  we  heard  that  an  Episcopal 
Chapel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  might  be  purchased.  Inquiries 
were  immediately  made,  a  negotiation  was  commenced,  and  after  some 
delay,  the  bargain  was  concluded.  Accordingly,  on  Monday,  May  27, 
1828,  appeared  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Times  and  other 
papers : — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

We,  the  undersigned  Professors  in  the  University  of  London,  who 
are  Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  having  from  the  period  of 
our  appointment  entertained  the  intention  of  providing  Religious  In- 
struction for  those  students  who  are  members  of  our  own  Church,  do 
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hereby  give  notice  that  final  arrangements  have  been  made,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  Council,  for  that  purpose.  An  Episcopal  Chapel 
has  been  purchased  contiguous  to  the  University,  to  be  called  "  'i'he 
University  Chapel,'  where  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  the 
students  for  a  due  attendance  on  divine  service,  and  where  a  course  of 
Dkiiiify  Lectures  will  be  regularly  delivered  during  the  Academical 
Session.  Parents  and  others  interested  in  this  arrangement,  may  learn 
farther  particulars,  by  applying  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Bookseller  and 
Publisher  to  the  University,  30,  Upper  Gowei'-Street. 

Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  Cambridge, 

Professor  of  Englisli  Language  and  Literature. 

DioNYsius  Lardneu,  LL.D.  Dublin. 

Professor  of  Natural  History. 

"  King's  College  was  founded  on  the  21st  of  June,  nearly  a  month 
after  the  date  of  the  foregoing  advertisement,  and  exactly  four  after 
the  first  agitation  of  the  subject.  How,  therefore,  the  announcement 
of  a  scheme,  which  did  not  appear  for  so  long  a  period  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  operations,  could  have  led  '  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  religious  principle  of  the  Gower-street  Scheme,'  is  a  problem  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  solve. 

"  But  I  am  far  from  charging  the  Reviewer  with  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate misrepresentation.  It  is  scai'cely  possible  that  he  should  have 
heard  of  our  operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  privacy,  and 
very  probable  that  he  may  have  known  nothing  of  the  above  advertise- 
ment, particularly  as,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  mention,  the  Chapel  eventually  was  not  purchased,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  made  available  for  the  intended  purpose.  That  disap- 
pointment, however,  by  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  ultimately 
tended  to  produce  a  desirable  result.  Our  individual  exertions  became 
known  to  several  noble  persons,  who  immediately  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  object,  and  by 
whose  concurrent  endeavours  the  Theological  Institution  was  founded 
on  July  4th,  1828."— pp.  28,  29. 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  said 
nothing  against  Mi'.  Dale  as  an  individual  Professor,  nor  against 
the  other  clerical  Professors.  But  it  spoke  of  the  Gower  Street 
scheme,  and  the  great  feature  of  that  scheme  was  to  be  "  of  no 
religion."  In  January,  J  828,  Mr.  Dale,  happily  for  the  Univer- 
sity, was  elected  a  Professor,  and  in  the  February  following 
began"  agitating  the  question  of  religious  instruction,"  and  deter- 
mined "  to  provide  for  this  important  object  as  soon  as  possible." 
On  the  20th  of  February  he  met  several  of  his  colleagues  for  the 
first  time  at  Mr.  Horner's  ;  and  they  "  discussed  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  religion,"  and  a  scheme  for  immediate  operations 
was  prepared.  After  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  a  chapel  was 
heard  of,  and  on  the  27th  May  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Lardncr  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper. 
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Now  witli  respect  to  this  statement,  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask  Mr. 
Dale  whether  he  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  respectino  the 
(hite  of  a  certain  publication,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  the  liig/it  IJoif. 
Robert  Pee/,  on  the  Subject  of  the  London  University/,  by  Chris- 
tianus.  London.  Murray.  1828.  We  mean  the  pamphlet  of 
Dr.  D'Oyly,  in  which  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  King's 
College.  VV'as  this  letter  known  to  the  London  Council  and 
their  Professor  on  the  20th  February,  1828?  We  believe  it  was 
in  general  circulation  a  week  or  two  before  that  time.  We  are 
sure  that  it  was  well  known  through  the  metropolis,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  we  ourselves  assisted  in  giving  circulation  to  its 
contents,  by  some  brief  observations  in  the  Tenth  Nunibcr  of 
this  Journal,  which  was  published  on  the  1st  April.  In  the  mouths 
of  April  and  May  the  proposed  establishment  of  King's  College 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  was  mentioned  again  and  again  in 
the  newspapers,  and  was  just  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Horner  as  it  was  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  himself.  We  arc 
amazed  therefore  at  the  temerity  of  Mr.  Dale  in  appealing  to  his 
advertisement  of  the  27th  May,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  namely,  the  21st  June. 
The  charge  against  his  University  was,  that  it  abandoned  its  irre- 
ligious scheme  on  the  announcement  of  a  similar  institution.  No, 
says  Mr.  Dale,  it  did  not — for  the  similar  institution  was  not 
founded  till  nearly  a  month  after  the  appearance  of  my  advertise- 
ment. This  is  too  bad.  Dr.  D'Oyly's  pamphlet  was  the  real 
announcement — and  unless  Mr.  Dale  can  show,  not  that  he  "  agi- 
tated the  question  of  religious  instruction,"  not  that  he  and  Dr. 
Thompson  "  prepared  a  scheme  of  operations,"  not  that  he  and 
Dr.  Lardner  "  advertised  in  the  newspaper,"  but  that  the  Theo- 
logical Institution,  now  existing,  saw  the  light  as  an  illegitimate 
child  of  the  London  University,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  all  the  subtlety  of  all  the  Professors  of  all 
the  Universities  in  the  world,  even  of  those  where  boys  are  taught 
that  "  science  and  literature  are  of  no  religion,"  will  be  unable  to 
answer  the  charge  preferred  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  And  the 
Theological  Institution,  as  now  existing,  was  founded,  by  Mr. 
Dale's  own  showing,  on  the  4th  July,  1828.  We  know  nothing 
of  this  gentleman's  competence  to  fill  his  theological  chair,  but 
we  beseech  him  to  abstain  from  lecturing  upon  chronology. 
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Preferment. 


Almeley,  V.       ... 

Eyton,  C 

Pencombe,  R.  .  .  . 
Peterchurch,  V.  .  . 
Pontesbury,  third  por-  > 
tion,  R.  .  ,  .  . ) 
Upton  Cressett,  R. 
Wigmore,  V.      .     .     . 

%itlj.|Cotentrp. 


J 


Brewood,  V.  with 
Featherstone,  C. 
Measham,  P.  C. 

Broughton,  R.    .     . 

Eastmanstead    Che- 
neys, R.  .     .     . 
Friskney,  V. 
Hoggeston,  R.   . 
Knipton,  R. 
Northchurch,  R, 
Steppingley,  R. 
Wood  stone,  R.  . 
Woolsthorpe,  R. 


Beechaniwell,   St.         "i 
John,  R.       .     .     .  J- 
St.  Mary,  R.  } 


Betton,  R. 
Beyton,  R.     .     .     . 
Eyke,  R.       ... 
Lynn,  West,  R. 
Meton,  Little,  V.    . 
Norwich,  St.  Simon 
and  St.  .Tude,  R. 

Oulton,  R 

Twyford,  R.  ... 
Tvvinehara,  R.  .  .  . 
Wenham,  Magna,  R.  . 

0};t;forti. 

Archdeaconry  of 
Canonry  of  Christ  Ch.  ) 

in  the  University  of  S 
Canonry  of  Christ  Ch.  i 

in  the  University  of  J 
Newington,  R.   .     .     , 


Hereford 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Hereford 

Salop 

Salop 
Hereford 


Stafford 
Derby 

Lincoln 

Bucks 

Lincoln 

Bucks 

Leicester 

Herts 

Beds 

Hunts 

Lincoln 


Norwich 

Suffolk  . 
Suffolk  . 
Suffolk  . 
Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 

Suffolk  . 

Norfolk  . 

Sussex  . 

Suffolk  . 


Oxford 
Oxford 

Oxford 
Oxford 


Preferred. 


C.  Taylor,  D.D. 
Josiah  James 
H.  B.  Domvile 
B.  J.  W  ard    . 

W.  Vaughan 

H.  Burton,  jun. 
Jos.  Heath     . 


A.  B.  Haden 
J.  C.  Moore  . 

H.  S.  De  Brett 


C  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  ) 
I  Wm.  Russell  5 
T.  W.  Booth  .  . 
Richard  Grape  . 
L.  E.  Towne 
J.  n.  Seymour  . 
W.  H.  Greene  . 
M.  C.  Tompson 
Wm.  Church 


Thomas  Walpole 

J.  B.  Schomberg 
Townley  Clarkson 
W.A.Norton     . 
Jer.  Bowen    . 
Aug.Adol.Turnour 

C.  Holloway  .     . 

Charles  Fisher  . 
John  Spurgeon  . 
C.  Goring  .  . 
J.  Ashby  .     .     . 


Cha.  Carr  Gierke 
R.  W.  Jelf  .     .  7 

J.  Bull,  D.D.    .  ^ 


James  Edwards 


Patron. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
w.  Eye,  Vic. 
SirC.Domvile,Bt.M,P 
Guy's  Hospital. 

W,  E.  Owen,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Pelham,  Esq. 
Tlie  Lord  Bishop. 


Dean  of  Lichfield. 
W.  Wollaston,  Esq. 

Mrs.  De  Brett,  by  her 

Trustee. 

Duke  of  Bedford. 

W.  H.  Booth,  Esq. 
Worcester  CoU.Oxon. 
Duke  of  Rutland. 
Tlie  King. 
Duke  of  Bedford. 
Mrs.  Tompson. 
Duke  of  Rutland. 


J.  Motteux,  Esq. 

Lord  Bishop. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Earl  Stradbroke. 
H.H.Townsend,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bp.  by  lapse. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Rev.  G.  Anguish. 
Mrs.  R.  Savory. 
Sir  C.  F.  Goring,  Bt. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Deane. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 

The  King. 

Archbp. of  Canterbury 
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iDctcrlioi-ouiyl)* 

Brini;lon 

Flottoii,  R 

I.itile  Bowden,  R. 
Staverton,  V.      ... 

OH'liaiu 

Box,  V 

Chardstock,  V.  .     .     . 

Iluish,  E.      .     .     . 
Latton,  V.  with 

Eisey,  V.      .     . 
Letcomb  Bassett,  R 

Llandefally,  V.  with     \ 

Crickadarn,  C.  •     .  ) 

Treb.  in  Coll.  Ch.  of   . 

cUllorccsStec* 

Trcb.  Stall  in  Catli.  Ch. 
Eckington,  V.  .  .  . 
Evenload,  R.  .  .  . 
Great  Wolford,  V.  .  . 
Wellesbourne,  V.  with  ^ 
Walton  Deville,  R.  S 


J 


Nortliampton 
Northampton 
Norlliain[)ton 
Northampton 


Kent 

Wilts  . 
Dorset    . 

Wilts  . 
Wilts  . 
Berks 

Brecon  . 
Brecon  . 

Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Warwick 

Warwick 


Preferred. 


Henry  "Rose  . 
E.  R.  Theed  . 
John  Barlow 
J.  Bull,  D.D. 


Cecil  Hall      . 

Horatio  Moule 
E.  Woodcock   . 

Wm.  Bleeck     . 
H.  J.  Barton 
William  Firtli 


Patron. 


Thomas  James    . 
Jeremiah  Jackson 

James  S.  Cocks  . 

G.  H.  Deane  . 

Charles  James  . 

E.  H.  Estcourt  . 

Lord  C.  Paulet  . 


Rt.IIon.  Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Ilev.  J.  Barlow. 
Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 


Lord  Chancellor. 


Rev.  H.  Moule. 
Preb.  of  Chardstock, 

in  the  Cath.  Ch. 
Trustees  of  I'roxfield 

Hospital. 
Earl  of  St.  Germans. 

Corp.  Ch.  Coll.  Oxford 


G.  P.  Watkins. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 

Tlie  King. 

D.&C.ofWestminst. 
Mrs.  A.  James. 
Merton  Coll.  Oxford. 

Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPELRIES,  &c. 

Black,  Robert,  to  be  Morning  Preacher  Bonnor,  G.  to  new  Chapel,  Clieltenham. 

at   the   National    Society's   Chapel,    Ely  Courtenay,  F.  to  the  Readership  of  tlie 

Place,  London.  '  Rolls. 

SCHOOLS. 

tcrsliip  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Free 
Grammar  School  in  Clielnisford. 

Irvhic,  Thomas,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Thornton  Grammar  School. 


Cape,  Williara,  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Peterborough. 

Churton,  Edw.  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Hackney  Church- of-Enszland  School. 

Clarke,  W.  H.  to  the  Second  Master- 
ship of  Norwich  Grammar  School. 

Hutchinson,  James,  to  the  Head  Mas- 


Perkins,  R.  B.  to  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Grammar  School  at  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


Baines,  Edward,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Bleeck,  William,  Chaplain  to  Froxfield 
Hospital,  Wilts. 

Child,  Vicesimus  Knox,  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Irvine,  Andrew,  Chaplain  to  the  Tower. 

Jukes,  G.  M.  British  Resident  Chaplain 
at  Havre. 

King,  B.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Crewe. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 

Miliken,  Richard,  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Errol. 

Peile,  T.  W.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Straton,  George  W.  Domestic  Chaplain 
to    the   Right    Hon.   Harrriet, 
Countess  of  Massereene. 

Sumner,  Charles  Vernon  Holme,  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 

Williams,    Erasmus    H.   G.   Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Cawdor. 


Dowager 
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SCOTLAND. 


James  Walker,  DD.  of  St.  John's  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge,  to  tlie  Bislioprick  vaca- 
ted by  the  decease  of  Dr.  Sandford. 


R.  Meiklejohn,  to  the  Church  and  Pa- 
rish of  Slrathdoii,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Alford  and  County  of  Aberdeen. 


ORDAINED 

BANGOR. 

Dec.  20. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral. 

DEACONS. 

Henry  Reynolds,  M.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Griffith,  B.A.  Jesus  Col.  Oxford. 
John  Jones,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Dublin. 

PRIESTS. 

John  Vaughan  Lloyd,  B.A.  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Isaac  Heathcote  Pring,  B.A,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

John  Rowlands,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Dec.  13. 

DEACONS. 

Wm.  John  Chesshyre,  B.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Rayner  Cosens,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wm.  Leslie,  M.A.  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford, 

Geo.  Meaker  Valentine,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Wm.  Watts,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hail, 
Oxford. 

Charles  Waymouth,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Henry  Simon  Charles  Crook,  B.A.  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford. 

W.  Routledge,  B.A,  Trin.  Col.  Dublin. 

BRISTOL. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral. 

Jan,  17, 

DEACONS. 

J.  Emra,  B.A.  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
J.  Aldridge,  B.A.  Exeter  Col.  Oxford. 
J.  C.  Young,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

NO.  XIV. — APRIL,  1830. 


PRIESTS. 

H.  Moule,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Oxford. 
H.  S.  Sace,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
E.  H.  Fryer,  B.A,  Pemb.  Col.  Oxford, 

CHESTER. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral, 

Jan.  7, 

PRIESTS, 

Edward  Girdleton,  M.A.  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Win.  James  Bordman,  M.A.  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Tolming,  B.A,  Brazenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

George  Wylie,  M.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Richard  Jervis  Statham,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford, 

James  Sutclifle,  B.A.  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxford, 

James  North,  M.A.  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford, 

Francis  Drake,  M,A.  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John  Robert  Readhead,  B.A,  St,  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford, 

DEACONS. 

Wm.Hutton,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Oxford. 

Richard  Greenliall,  B.A,  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Cecil  Wray,  B.A,  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Holdsworth,  B.A.  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Lawson,  B.A.  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
Oxford. 

E,  Hartley  Orme,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 

GLOUCESTER. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral, 

Dec.  20. 

Frederick  Joseph  Foxton,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 

Samuel  Henry  Whitlock,  B.A,  St, 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford. 

K  K 
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Tlionias  Roliiti,  B.A.  St.  John's  College. 
Cainliriilgi'. 

Hobiy  Eldridgc,  B.A.  Wadliaiu  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Isaac  'Williams,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 

llcnr^-  Wybroii,  B.A.  Worcester  Col- 
K'gi',  Oxford. 

W'ni.  Cliarles  lluKler,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Arthur  Hill,  B.A.Trinity  Col.  Dublin. 

Henrv  John  Ilulton,  M,\.  Rlagdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

John  Hockin  Cartwriglit,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.  M.A.  Oriel 
College,  O.xlbrd. 

George  Cox,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

Charles  James,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Phillips,  B.A.  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  .Cambridge. 

Osb.  D.  J'ooscy,  B.A.  Line.  Col.  Oxf.  > 
By  Let.  Dim.  from  the  Ld.  Bish.  of  Exeter.  ^ 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

By  the  Lord   Bishop,  at  a  General  Ordi- 
nation at  Eccleshall. 
Dec.  27. 

DEACONS. 

The.  Burrows  Adams,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Bostock,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Horatio  Samuel  Fletcher,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Alfred  Hadfield,  B.A.  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford. 

John  Hill,  B..\.  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford. 

John  Smith,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Sneyd,  B.A.  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford. 

Joseph  Twigger,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Phillips  A'^yner,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Webb,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Arthur  Willis,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PTIIESTS. 

Thomas  Furneaux  Boddington,  B.A. 
Balliol  College,  O.xford. 

Anthony  Thomas  Carr,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 


John  Chcll,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

'I'homas  Robert  Docker,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge. 

William  Fisher,  B.A.  St.  Edn)und's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Henry  Hervey  F'ranklin,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Wm.  I'lrooke  Kempson,  RI.A.  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Candiridge. 

James  Drummond  Money,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  (,'hristian  ftloorc,  B.A.  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford. 

Edw,  Salkcid,  B.A.  Trin.  Col.  Camb, 

Edward  Herbert  Smith,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Tctley  Smith,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

LINCOLN. 

By  the  Lord    Bishop,  in  Christ  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  Dec.  20, 

DEACONS. 

James  Armistead,  B.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

Lawrence  Armistead,  B.A.  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Edward  Thomas  Champnes,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity Colk>ge,  Cambridge. 

James  Sepiinms  Cox,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Juhn  Kay,  B.A.  Lincoln  College,  Oxf. 

Tlmmas  Dodds,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph  En)pson  Middleton,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  R.  Neeve,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Geo.  Jonathan  Quarmby,  B.A.  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 

Arthur  Tozer  Russell,  S.C.L.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Storer,  B.A.  St,  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry  Thomas  Stretton,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Edmund  Thomas, 

John  Watson,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Peregrine  Curtois,  S.C.L.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Josiah  Francis  Flavell,  M.A.  St.  John's 
College,  (Cambridge. 

Philip  William  Ray,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

William  Proctor,  S.C.L.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Hall  Graham,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Cambridge. 
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PRIESTS. 

George  James  Atkinson,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Ayres,  S.C.L.  St.  Jolni's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert  Edmund  Blackwell,  B.A.  Ca- 
therine Hatl,  Cambridge. 

Septimus  Dawes,  B.A.  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard  Dennis  Hublyn,  M.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford, 

William  Hutchinson  King,  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Mills,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Canib. 

Charles  Murray,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Philip  Palmer,  B.A.  Trin.  Col.  Camb. 

Lord  Wriothesly  Russell,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Joseph  Taylor,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Dykes  Thorpe,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 

Matthew  Carrier  Thompson,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Oxford. 

Richard  Thomas  Welby,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  White,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charleys  John  Myers,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

W.  Heard  Shelford,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Walpole,  M.A.  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  Christ  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  March  7. 

DEACONS. 

Frederick  Arnold,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hon.  Lowther  John  Barrington,  M.A. 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Daniel  Capper,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Carter,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Nigel  Gresley,  B.A.  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

James  R.  Holden,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Godden  Lyall,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Worsley  Maudesley,  B.A.  Em- 
ruanuel  College,  Cajnbridge. 

Henry  Bentley  Metcalfe,  B.A.  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 

K 


JllCgC,V^<iIU. 

ve,   B.A.^ 

ridge.         > 
Coventry.  J 


Claudius  Sandys, Queen's  College, Cam. 

Charles  Frederick   Bagshawe,   B.A. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambric 

From  the  Bish.  of  Lichf.  &  Co 

Edward  Bird,   B.A.    Magdalen  Col- ") 

lege,  Cambridge.  > 

From  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  j 

Frederick    Elwes,    B.A.    Pembroke") 

College,  Cambridge.  V 

From  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  3 

Henry  Griffin,  B.A.  Queen's  College,  ~) 

Oxford.  ^ 

From  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  3 

David    Herbert    Thackeray   G riffles  ~\ 

Williams,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Cam.     V 

From  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  3 

PRIESTS. 

Thomas  Willingham  Booth,  B.A.  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford. 

Geo.  Col  man,  B.A.  Christ's  Col.  Camb. 

Edward  Greaves,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

David  Fulford  Harridge,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Hopwood,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hen.  Hutton,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Camb. 

John  Edmund  Johnson,  S.C.L.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Burne  Lancaster,  B.A.  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Parker  Perry,  B.A.  Wadharn 
College,  Oxford. 

William  Christopher  Purton,  B.A.  Sid- 
ney College,  Cambridge. 

Christopher  Whichcote,  B.A.  St,  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  John  Wollaston,  B.A.  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  B.A.  Fel-  "^ 

low  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     ^ 

From  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  y 

WORCESTER. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Palace,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  2,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  ordained  Priests. 

.  John  Foley,  B.A.   Fellow  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

Patrick  Murray  Smylhe,  M.A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Hugh  Matthie,  B.A.  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford. 

John  Vernon,  M.A.  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

Hon.  Lord  Charles  Paulet,  M.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Foley,  M.A.   Fellow  of  Era- 
mRnuel  College,  Cambridge. 
K  2 
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DECEASED. 

On  Tlmrsday,  January  21,  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Asaph,  after  a  few  days  illness,  in 
the  seventy-fourtli  year  of  liis  age,  the  Right  Keverend  John  Luxmooke,  D.D. 
1"\S. A.  Lord  Bishop  oi'  St.  Asaph;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol,  1807, 
translated  to  Hereford,  in08,  and  to  St.  Asaph,  1815. 


Preferment. 


Iladleigh,  R.      .     . 
Langdon,  East,  R. 
Newington,  R.  .     . 


Clifton,  R 

Tarlington,  P.  C.  and  } 
Marton,  P.  C.  .  .  .] 
Fenton  Kirk,  V.  and    } 

Sherburn,  V.      •     •) 
Preb.  in  Cath,  Church  ^ 

of  Southwell       .     .  J 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Church  of 
Baruldborough,  V.and  l 

Conisborough,  V.  .  \ 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Church  of 

and  Preb.   in  Coll. ) 

Ch.  of  Southwell    .5 
(And  Chap,  in  Ord.  to 

his  Majesty.) 
Ripponden,  C.    .     . 


Colchester,HolyTrin.  R. 

Great  Baddow,  V.  and  ^ 
Woodham  Morti-  > 
mer,  R ) 

Little  Parndon,  jR.  .     . 

Stanway,  R 

St.  Albans,  St.Stephen, 
V.  and 

Northchurch,  R 


ephen,  "i 

I. :  :\ 


Suffolk 
Kent  . 
Oxford 


Notts      . 
N.  York 

W.  York 

Notts    . 
York     . 
W.  York 
York    . 

Notts    . 

W.  York 


Essex 

Essex 

Essex 
Essex 

Herts 


Deceased. 


E.A.n.Drummond 
Thos.  Dellanoy 
PhineasPettjD.D, 


Wm.  Clifton .     . 
Major  Dawson  . 

Wm.  Molineux   < 
Henry  Watkins 

E.A.n.Drummond 

Robert  Webster 


Tliomas  Tanner  . 

A.Colin  Bullen 

Nash  Kerable 
Walter  Birch 

F.  n.  Barker    . 


Patron. 


The  Archbishop. 


s 


Sir  R.  Clifton,  Bt. 

Tlie  Archbishop. 

Preb.    of    Fenton   in 
Cath.  Ch.  of  York. 


The  Archbishop. 
Southwell  Coll.  Ch. 
The  Archbishop. 

The  Archbishop. 


Vic.  of  Halifax. 


Balliol  Coll.  Oxford. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bullen. 
A.  Bullen,  Esq. 

W.  Smith,  Esq. 
Magd.  Coll.  Oxford. 

Alfred  Fisher,  Esq. 
King  as  Pr.  of  Wales. 
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Preferment. 

County. 

Deceased. 

Patron. 

CLcLlincIjc^tcr^ 

Chilbolton,  R.    .     .     . 

Dogmersfield,  R.    .     . 

Fifield,  R 

Somborne,  Kings,  V.  ) 

Little,  C.    y 

with  Stockbridge,  C.  ) 

Preb.  inCath.  Church,  ^ 
GoodworthClatford,  ( 
V.    and    Wherwell,  C 
Preb.  Sin.      .     .     . ) 

Hants     .     . 
Hants     .     . 
Hants     .     . 

Hants     .     . 
Hants     .     . 

PhineasPett,D.D. 
T.  Cockayne,  D.D. 
John  Hughes 

Richard  Taylor  . 
L.  Iremonger    .< 

The  Lord  Bishop. 
Lady  Mildmay. 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  C.  Mill,  Bt. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 
J.  Iremonger,  Esq. 

Baitffor* 

Aber,    R.    and            ^ 
Clocaenog,  R.  .     .  S 

Carnarvon  ) 
Denbigh    .  3 

Owen  Reynolds  \ 

R.B.W.Bulkeley,Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 

:J5atlj  atin  u(lleU0. 

Sampford  Brett,  V. 

Somerset     . 

T.  Tanner      .     . 

Mr.  Tanner. 

Ci[)C0tec» 

Malpas,  R.    and        \ 
Tarporley,  R.    .     .  S 

Minor  Can.  in  Cath.  ) 
Ch.  of      .     .     .     .\ 

Chester  .     . 
Chester  .     . 

Sir  P.  G.  Eger-  S 
ton,  Bt.    .     ."i 

Wm.  Molineux  . 

Mrs.  Egerton. 
Rev.  Sir  P.  G.  Eger- 
ton, Bt. 

Cl^lCljC0t0C* 

Dean,  of  Cath.  Church^ 

Felpham,  Sin.  R.  and  > 

Hardfield,  R.     .     .S 

Sussex    .     . 

Samuel  Slade    .  < 

Tlie  King. 

Dn.&Ch.ofChichest. 

EarlofThanet. 

dX^. 

Conington,  R.    .     .     . 
Orwell,  R 

Cambridge  . 
Cambridge  . 

Thomas  Brown  . 
J.  H.  Renouard  . 

Tlie  Lord  Bishop. 
Trinity  Coll.  Camb 

Cjcetcr* 

Butterleigh,  R.  .     .     . 
Cullumpton,  V.       .     . 

Devon    .     . 
Devon    .     . 

J.  Thomas  Grant 
John  Templer     . 

Lord  Chancellor. 
Rev.  W.  Gray. 

(Blouc£0tec> 

Avening,    R.    and      ^ 

Horton,  R.   .     .     .5 

Dorsington,  R,   .     .     . 

Swindon,  R.       ... 

Gloucester  . 

Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  . 

T.Brooks,  LLD.- 

Edmund  Rawlins 
Wm.  Rumney    . 

Rev.  Dr.  Brooks. 
Thomas  Brooks,  Esq. 
W.  Rawlins,  Esq. 
Rev.  Wm.  Rumney. 
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Alineley,  V.  .     .     .     • 

llviinbtT,  K 

l.ydham,  li.  ... 
Pontesbury,  tliird  por-  ) 

tion,  H ) 

\\  igmore,    V.   wil/t      ) 

Leinthal  Starks,  C.  ) 

Kemberton,  R.  zinth  ^ 
Sutton  Maddock,^.  S 
Penkridge,  P.  C  with 
Coppenhall  Hay,  C 
Dunston,  C.  and 
Woodbaston,  C.  . 
Lichticld,  St.  Chad,  C  x 

St.   Mary,   y.i 

St.Michael,C( 

with  Statfold,  C.     ./ 
and  firewood,  V.    \ 
wUhFea.\herstone,C.  y 
Measham,  P.  C.      .     . 

llincoln, 

Chalfont,  St.  Peter's,  V. 
Leicester,  St.  Leon,  V. 

and  St.  Murg.  V.    . 
Northchurch,  K.      . 
Padbury,    V.    and       ) 

Hillesden,  P.  C.  .  ] 
Rand,    R.    with  ^ 

Pulnetby,  C.  .  .  5 
Steppingley,  R.  .  . 
Tilbrook,  R.       .     .     . 

Belton,    R.    and  \ 

North  Repps,  R.    .  \ 

Bredfield  Combust,  R. 

Dalham,  R 

Norwich,  St.  Simon  &  ) 
St.  Jude,  R.      .     .s 

Trimley,  St.  Martin,  R. 

West  Lyn,  R.     .     .     . 

Archdeaconry  and  Ca-  > 

nonry  in  Christ  Ch.  > 

Clifton,  P.C.     .     .     . 


Hereford 
Hereford 
Salop 

Salop 
Hereford 


Salop    . 
Stafford  . 

Stafford  , 

Derby     . 

Bucks 
Lincoln 
Herts 
Bucks 

Lincoln 

Beds 
Beds 


Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Suffolk    . 
Suffolk    . 

Norwich 

Suffolk    . 
Norfolk  . 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Deceased. 


William  Owen  . 
Francis  Coleman 
Herbert  Oakeley 

John  Wilde  .  . 
David  Williams  . 


Richard  Slaney 


J.  B.  Proby    . 

Thomas  Buckley 

J.  Stuart  Freeman 
T.  Burnaby     .    \ 
F.  H.  Barker 
William  Eyre  .  \ 

Major  Dawson 

F.  H.  Barker 
N.  Kerr     .     .     . 

T.  Hay,  D.  D.    . 

R.  Kedington 
E.A.H.Drummond 

E.,J.  W.  Valpy  . 

Jos.  Julian     .     . 
John  Parson  .     . 


PhineasPett,D.D, 
George  Powell   . 


Patrun. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
J.ord  Chancellor. 
Rev.  H.  Oakeley. 

W.  E  Owen,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


Pet.  Broughton,  &c. 
Lord  Lyttelton. 

Dn.&Ch.  of  Lichfield. 

Dean  of  Litchfield. 
W.  Wollaston,  Esq. 


St.  John's  Coll.  Oxf. 
Preb.    of    St.    Marg. 
Lcicest.  inLinc.Cath. 
King  as  Pr.  of  Wales. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 

H.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Duke  of  Bedford. 
Lord  St.  John. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
Chan,  of  Duchyof  Lan. 
Rev.  H.  Hasted. 
Sir  J.  Affleck,  Bt. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Rev.  J.  Julian. 
H.H.Townsend,  Esq. 


Tlie  Lord  Bishop. 
Miss  Noyes. 
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Fletton,  R 

Little  Bowden,  R.  .     . 
Staverton,  F.      .     .     . 

Leigh,  near  Lyghe,  V.  . 

Kevil,    V.    and  i 

Wanborough,  V.      J 

Ryme,  R 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Church 

Stangford  Dingley,  R. 

Stanton  St.  Barnard,  V. 

Welford,R.a;i7/AVick-  | 
ham,  St.  Swithin,  C.  S 

Wilsford,    V.  with 
Woodford  All 
Saints,  V.     .     . 


] 


»)t.  2Dat3iti'0» 

Preb.  in  Cath.Ch.  and  i 
Kerry,  V.     .     .     .  j 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 
St.     David's,     and 
Lampeter,  R.   and 
Llandery  Welfrey, 
V.  with  Crinow,  C. 


I 


Northampton 
Northampton 
Northampton 


Kent 


Wilts      . 

Dorset    . 

Salisbury 
Berks 
Wilts      . 

Berks     . 


Wilts 


Deceased. 


Montgomery 

Cardigan 

Pembroke 


J.  J.  Lowe  . 
T.  Reynolds  . 
Samuel  Slade 


Nathaniel  May  . 

Lasc.  Iremonger 

William  Owen    < 

PhineasPettjD.D, 
E.  J.W.  Valpy  . 
Walter  Birch 

Henry  Sawbridge 
William  Roots 


1 


John  Jenkins 


William  Morgan 


Patron. 


Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brockett. 
Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 


Rev.  N.  May. 


Dn.  &  Ch.  of  Winton. 

The  King  as  Prince  of 

Wales. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
Rev.  E.  Valpy,  D.D. 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Rev.  H.  Sawbridge. 

Preb.  of  Wilsford  and 
Woodford  in  Cath. 
Church. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
Tlie  Lord  Bishop. 
Lord  Chancellor. 


Name.  Residence  or  Appointment. 

Belcher,  A.  F Chinsurah,  Bengal. 

Bradford,  R Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

Dvvarris,  C.  A Everton,  Bedfordshire. 

Glover,  Bright    Jersey. 

Mildmay,  Charles  St.  John . .  Boulogne. 

Myddleton,  W.  P Chaplain  to  Worcester  County  Goal. 

Prince,  Thomas,  D.  D Fellow  of  Wadhani  College,  Oxford. 

Purton,  W.  C Curate  of  Nailstone,  Warwickshire. 

Row,  W Chaplain  of  the  Shannon  Frigate. 

Scott,  Albriet Leiston,  Suffolk. 

Shuttleworth,  R Bath,  Somerset.  - 

Stoddard,  Charles Ashford. 

Street,  T Curate  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombc,  Somerset. 

Veel,  P. Curate  of  Boxweil  and  Lcighterton,  Gloucester. 

Weston,  Stephen London. 

Wiugfield,  Edward  John  . . .  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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OXFORD. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR   IN   DIVINITY. 

Jan.  21. 

The  venerable  Samuel  Butler,  Arch- 
deacon of  Derby,  and  D.D.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted  to  an 
ad  eundem  degree  in  this  University. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Jan.  14. 

W.  Burge,  Wadhain  Col.  Grand  Comp. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Cartwiight,  Queen's  Coll. 
Rev.  Charles  Parker,  Queen's  College. 
Rev.  George  Wood,  Lincoln  College. 
Thomas  Gladstone,  Christ  Church. 
Rev.  .Tohn  Wordsworth,  New  College. 
Rev.  Win.  Hen.  Parson,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Rev.  Thos.  Sanderson,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Jan.  21. 

Rev.  Peter  Hall,  Brasennose  College. 
Rev.  H.  Thorpe,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

Jan.  28. 

Rev.  Henry  Wm.  Maddock,  Fellow  of 
Brasennose  College. 

Rev.  George  Landon,   Worcester  Coll. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Wheeler,  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Spencer  Markham,  Christ 
Church. 

Rev.  Philip  Henry  Nind,  Christ  Ch. 

Feb.  4. 
Rev.  Tliomas  Dawson  Hudson,  Exeter 
College. 

Feb.  11. 

Rev.  Robert  Ishani,  Brasennose  Coll. 
Rev.  Charles  Wools,  Pembroke  College. 
Lawrence  Ebcrall  Judge,  New  College. 
Rev.  John  Atkins,  Worcester  College. 

Rev.JohnPouleltM'Ghic,Queen'sCol- 
Icge. 


Feb.  18. 

Edmund  Dawson  Legh,  Bailiol  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Robert  Evans,  Fellow  of  Jesus  Coll. 

Rev.  Charles  Williams,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  Isaac  Smith  Litchfield,  Trinity 
College. 

March  4. 

John  Barncby,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Wm.  Tomkins,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Turbitt,  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College. 

Rev.  Joseph  Berry  King,  Exeter  Coll. 

John  Burton,  Magdalen  Hall,  incorpo- 
rated from  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

March  11. 
Rev.  Thomas  Boddington,  Balliol  Coll. 

March  18. 
Rev.  Robert  T.  Pilgrim,  Trinity  Coll. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Jan.  21. 

C.  R.  Littledale,  Student  of  Christ  Ch. 

W.  E.  Page,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Frederick  Biscoe,  Student  of  Christ  Ch. 

John  Robert  Hall,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Henry  Partington,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

John  Dryden  Pigott,  Christ  Church. 

Matthewman  Manduell,  Queen's  Coll. 

Thomas  Tyssen  Bazely,  Queen's  Coll. 

Jan.  28. 

John  Thomas  Ord,  Exeter  Coll.  Grand 
Compounder. 

Cliarles  Robert  Carter  Petley,  St.  John's 
College. 

Henry  Edward  Knatchbull,  Scholar  of 
Wadham  CvUegc. 
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At  the  same  time  Thomas  Paddoii,  Esq. 
sometime  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted  ad 
eundem, 

Feb,  4. 

Robert  Morris,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

William  Cooper,  Lincoln  College. 
Christopher  Richardson,  Exeter  Coll. 
Thomas  F.  H.  Bridge,  Christ  Church. 
Charles  P.  Eden,  Oriel  College. 
Daniel  Vawdtej,  Brasennose  College. 

Feb.  11. 

Thomas  Need,  University  College. 

George  Neale  Barrow,  University  Coll. 

Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  Brasennose 
College, 

James  Arthur  Dunnage,  Brasennose 
College. 

George  Robertson  Edwards,  Brasen- 
nose College. 

Thomas  Freeman,  Brasennose  College. 

Henry  Sims,  Exhibitioner  of  Pembroke 
College. 

Edmund  May,  Worcester  College. 

William  John  Phillpotts,  Oriel  College. 

Edward  Parker,  Oriel  College. 

Edward  Ashe,  Balliol  College. 

John  Smith,  Queen's  College. 

George  Philips,  Queen's  College. 

Feb.  18. 

Edward  Hussey,  Christ  Church,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Salusbury  Humphreys,  Brasennose  Coll, 
Arthur  George  Palk,  Christ  Church. 
Horatio  Samuel  Fletcher,  Queen's  Coll. 
John  Bugden,  Trinity  College. 
John  Reed  Munn,  Worcester  College. 

March  4. 

John  Williamson,  New  College. 
George  Madan,  Student  of  Christ  Ch. 

March  11. 

Montagu  Edmond  Parker,  Oriel  Coll. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW,  (by  commu- 
tation.) 

Jan.  28. 

Charles  Barker,  Trinity  College. 

March  18. 

Samuel  Bush  Toller,  Trinity  College. 

BACHELOR   IN   MEDICINE,  (ivitk  Licence 
to  practise.) 

March  11. 

John  Burton,  Magdalen  Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

December  20. 

Mr.  George  Edwards  Heathcote  has 
been  admitted  Actual  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege. 

December  22. 

Rev.  John  Menzies,  M.A.  and  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been  ad- 
mitted Probationary  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

Jan.  22. 

Messrs. George  Cox  and  Thomas  Broad- 
ley  Fooks,  Scholars  of  New  College,  were 
admitted  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Jan.  27. 

Ill  a  Convocation,  Wm.  Rosser  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  M.A.  and  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen's,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
Vinerian  Fellowship,  vacant  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Hon.  Philip  Henry  Abbot. 

Jan.  28. 

James  Adey  Ogle,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  of 
Trinity  College,  has  been  unanimously 
elected,  in  Convocation,  to  the  Clinical 
Professorship,  on  the  Foundation  of  the 
late  Lord  Litchfield,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bourne. 

Feb.  11. 

A  Convocation  was  holden,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  Scholar  on  Mr.  Viner's 
Foundation,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Williams, 
lately  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  same  Foun- 
dation. At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  num- 
bers were. 

For  Mr.  Giles,  Scholar  of  Corpus  .  .94 
Mr.  Whatley,  Michel  Exhibi- 
tioner of  Queen's 76 

Mr.  Ormerod,  Hulme's  Exhi- 
bitioner of  Brasennose 36 

Feb.  15. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  George  Clark 
and  Mr.  Henry  Barry  Domville,  Com- 
moners of  University  College,  were  elected 
Scholars  on  Sir  Simon  Bennet's  Founda- 
tion in  that  Society. 

March  3. 

The  election  of  Proctors  for  the  ensuing 
year  took  place  at  the  respective  Colleges 
determined  by  the  Procuratorial  Cycle, 
and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  appointed 
were  formally  announced  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  Proctors  elect  are,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Dornford,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  Town- 
son  Churton,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Brasennose 
College. 
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March  4. 

In  Conf^regatioii,  the  Rev.  William 
Ilavward  Cox,  M.  A.  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  and  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, ]\r.  A.  Student  of  Christ  Cliuich, 
were  nominated  Public  Examiners  in  Lile- 
ris  llttmauioribus ;  and  on  Alareh  11  were 
respective!^'  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
approved. 

March  18. 

In  Convocation  this  day  it  was  agreed 
to  accept  a  Benefaction  contained  in  the 
will  of  the  late  JMrs.  Kennicott,  for  the 
foundation  of  two  Scholarships,  to  promote 
the  study  of  Hebrew  Literature. 

The  Examiners  appointed  to  elect  a 
Scholar  on  the  Foundation  of  Dean  Fre- 
laiid,  have  announced  to  tlie  Vicc-Chan- 
cellor  the  election  of  Peter  Samuel  Henry 
Payne,  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 

Sir  Charles  WeUierell.  M.  A.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  is  appointed  Counsel  to 
the  University,  in  the  room  of  John  Ber- 
nard Bosanquet,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Church, 
promoted  to  the  Bench  of  Judges. 

The  following  gentleinen  have  been 
elected  Students  of  Christ  Church ;  the 
first  four  from  Westminster: — Mr.  Ralph 
Barnes,  Mr.  Alexander  John  Sutherland, 
Mr.  Stephen  Fox  Strangways,  Mr.  Wm. 
Archibald  Biscoe,  Mr.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  Hon.  Charles  John  Canning, 
Mr.  Mayow  Wynall  ]Mayow,  Mr.  Richard 
Steele,  Mr.  William  Edward  Jelf. 

Mr.  Robert  Jackson  has  been  admitted 
a  Scholar  of  New  College. 


A  Summary  of  the   Members  of  the 
University,  January,  1830: — 

Members      Mcmbrrs 
of  on  the 

Convocarioii.     Dooks. 

1.  University 110  ....  218 

2.  Balliol 100 248 

3.  Merton 64 V27 

4.  Exeter 123  ....  288 

5.  Oriel 159  ....  298 

6.  Queen's 164  ....  351 

7.  New 66 153 

8.  Lincoln 67  . .  . ,  142 

9.  All  Souls ,..    68 100 

10.  Magdalen 131 167 

1 1 .  Brasennose 225  ....  403 

12.  Corpus 81 132 

13.  Christ  Church 442 922 

14.  Trinity 105 260 

15.  St. John's 129 219 

16.  Jesus 57  .. ..  181 

17.  Wadham 83....  214 

18.  Pembroke 84  ... .  195 

1 9.  Worcester 91  ... .  222 

20.  St.  Mary  Hall 41 86 

21.  Magdalen  Hall 39 184 

22.  New  Inn  Hall 1 1 

23.  St.  Alban  Hall 8 43 

24.  St.  Edmund  Hall 32 105 

2510         3259 

Matriculations 426 

Regents 220 

Determining  Bachelors  in  Lent....  282 
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CAMBHIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELORS  IN  DITINITV. 

Feb.  18. 

Rev.  E.  Swan  ton  Bunting,  Fell,  of  Clare 
Hall. 

Feb.  26. 

Rev.  Frederick  Parrj,  St.  John's  Coll. 

DOCTOR  IN  PHYSIC. 

Feb.  10. 
Wra.  Joseph  Bayne,  Trin.  Coll. 

HON.  MASTERS  OF  AET8. 

Feb,  10. 

The  Marq.  of  Douro,  Trin,  Coll. 
Hon.  Gerard  Wellesley,  Trin.  Coll. 
John  Thomas  Wharton,  Trin.  Coll. 

Feb.  26. 
Lord  Arthur  Charles  Hervey,  Trin.  Coll. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Feb.  10. 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Townsend,  Trin.  Coll. 
Hcnniker  P.  Roberts,  Magdalen  Coll. 
Rev.  W.  Treraenheere,  Pemb.  Coll. 

Feb.  26. 

Edw.  Carlton  Cumberbatch,  Trin.  Coll. 
Rev.  John  Crabb  Warren,  Sidney  Coll. 
(Ccnsp.) 

Mar.  10. 

Joseph  Place,  St.  John's  Coll. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Feb.  10. 

Rev.  Harry  A.  Small,  Downing  Coll. 
Rev.  John  Beck,  Queen's  Coll. 

BACHELORS   OF    ARTS. 

Feb.  10. 

Inigo  Wm.  Jones,  Trin.  Coll. 
Edmund  Carrineton,  St.  John's  Coll. 
Frederick  Cha.  Crick,  St.  John's  Coll. 
John  Medows  Rodwell,  Caius  Coll. 
Robert  Jackson,  Emmanuel  Coll. 


Feb.  24. 

Thomas  Sunderland,  Trin.  Coll. 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Trin.  Coll. 
Thomas  Greenwood,  Trin.  Coll. 
Edward  Vaux,  Trin.  Coll. 
Samuel  Shields,  John's  Coll. 
William  Bryan  Killock,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 
John  Wylde,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Francis  B.  Briggs,  Queen's  Coll. 
George  Harrison,  Catherine  Hall. 
Henry  John  Whitfield,  Magdalen  Coll. 

Mir.  10. 

Henry  H.  Luscombe,  Clare  Hall. 
William  Cook  Charriere,  Christ  Coll. 


MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Jan,  15. 

Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  B.  A.  of  Queen's 
College,  has  been  elected  a  Foundation 
Fellow  of  that  Society ;  and  Frederick 
Dusautoy,  Esq.  B.  A.  of  Queen's  College, 
a  Fellow  on  Mr.  Edward's  FouFidation. 

Feb.  10. 

The  following  Graces  passed  the  Se- 
nate:— 

To  affix  the  University  seal  to  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pan^',  for  a  valuable  collection  of  dried 
plants,  presented  by  them  to  the  Botanical 
Museum. 

To  appoint  Professor  Henslow  Pro- 
Proctor,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dawes,  who 
has  resigned  from  ill  health. 

To  affix  the  seal  to  petitions  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  against  the  following 
clause  in  an  Act  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  his 
present  Majesty,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Acts  for  building  and  promoting 
the  building  of  additional  Churches  in 
populous  parishes :" — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when 
any  person  or  persons  shall,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  said  Commissioners,  endow 
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any  Chapel  built,  or  liereafter  to  be  built, 
by  such  person  or  persons,  with  some  per- 
manent provision  in  hind  or  monies  in  the 
funds  exclusively,  or  in  addition  to  liie 
pew-rents  or  other  profits  nrisint;  from  the 
said  Chapel,  such  endowment  to  be  settled 
and  assured  as  the  said  Commissioners 
shall  authorise  and  direct,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Commissioners  to  declare  that 
the  rijiht  of  nominating;  a  RJinister  to  the 


said  Chapel,  shall  for  ever  thereafter  be 
in  the  person  or  persons  building  and 
endowing  the  said  Chapel,  his,  her,  or 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  or  in  such  j)erson 
or  persons  as  he,  she,  or  they  shall  ap- 
|)oint,  and  notwithstanding  no  comi)ensa- 
tion  or  endowment  nniy  be  made  to  or  for 
the  benelit  of  the  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  parish  within  which  such  Chapel 
may  be  built." 


BACHELOR'S  COMMENCEMENT  P AVER.— January  23,  1830, 

Those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk  have  one  or  more  terms 
to  keep  i)revious  to  being  admitted  to  their  degrees,  although  they  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  following  order  of  arrangement. 


WRANGLERS. 

1  Whitley, 

Joh. 

15 

Wl.all, 

Emm. 

29 

Tayler, 

Trin. 

2  Heaviside, 

Sid. 

16 

Urquhart, 

Magd. 

30 

Tucker, 

Pet. 

3  Steventon, 

C.  C. 

17 

Poiisonb\', 

Trin. 

31 

Bailey, 

Clare 

4  Pritchard, 

Joli. 

18 

Walker, 

Joh. 

32 

Barton, 

Joh, 

5  Rangeley, 

Qu. 

19 

Pearson, 

Trin. 

33 

Banks, 

Joh. 

6  Pullen, 

C.  C. 

20 

Steel, 

Trin. 

34 

Dunnington, 

Joh. 

7  Herbert, 

Joh. 

21 

Raimbach, 

Sid. 

35 

Hebert, 

Trin. 

8  Walker, 

Trin. 

22 

Buston, 

Emm. 

36 

Gibson,    ) 
Powell,     5 

Trin. 

9  Birkbcck, 

Trin. 

23 

Tate, 

Trin. 

37 

Chr. 

10  Dalton, 

Qu. 

24  Chapman, 

C.  C. 

38 

Foster, 

Tr.  H 

H  Kuhff, 

Cath. 

25 

Mann, 

Trin. 

39 

Wall, 

Cai. 

12  Robins, 

Magd. 

26 

Jackson, 

Cai. 

40 

Yardley, 

Magd 

13  Molineux, 

Clare. 

Q7 

Heath,         ^ 
Maynard,    J 

Trin. 

14  Walsh, 

C,  C. 

28 

Cai. 

SENIOR  OPTIMES, 

.  1  Myers, 

Trin. 

13 

England, 

Pemb. 

25 

Ed  kins. 

Trin. 

2  Gibson, 

Chr. 

14 

Wordsworth, 

Trin. 

26 

Wood, 

Trin. 

3  Snow, 

Joh. 

15 

Jay, 

Cai. 

27 

Watkins, 

Emm. 

4  Dowell, 

Pet. 

16 

Lawes, 

Joh. 

28 

Wilkinson, 

Trin. 

5  Jadis, 

C.  C. 

17 

Simpson, 

Cath. 

29 

Merivale, 

Joh. 

6  Fletcher, 

Pet. 

18 

Fawcctt, 

Pet. 

30 

U.  Smith, 

Trin. 

7  Hodgkinson, 

Joh. 

19 

Dalton, 

Pemb. 

31 

Hilton, 

Trin. 

8  Bird, 

^Joh. 

20 

Mosley, 

Trin. 

32 

Lister, 

Cath. 

9  Desborough, 

5  Emm, 

21 

Hoare, 

Trin. 

33 

Todd, 

Trin. 

10  Cook, 

Trin. 

22 

Parrington, 

Chr. 

34  Cosway, 

Qu. 

ll*Sanders, 

Trin. 

23 

Clarke, 

Joh. 

35 

Hurafrey, 

Down 

12  Hobson, 

Joh. 

24  J.  Smith, 

Trin. 

JUNIOR  OPTIMES. 

1  Frere, 

Trin. 

8 

Roberts, 

Trin. 

15 

Hore, 

Qu. 

2  Hill, 

Joh. 

9  Drake, 

Clare 

16 

Coates, 

Je.s. 

3  Burchain, 

Trin. 

10 

Pickering, 

Trin. 

17 

Carter, 

Qu. 

4  Thomas, 

Joh. 

11 

Armytage, 

Joh. 

18 

Prior, 

Qu. 

5  Cory, 

Pet. 

12 

Foster, 

Magd. 

19 

Dwyer, 

C.  C. 

6»Dolling, 

Trin. 

13 

Sunderland, 

Cai. 

20 

Reade, 

Joh. 

7  Ingram, 

Jes. 

14 

Marsh, 

Joh, 

» 

* 

•         * 

«          » 

» 

Hill, 

Clare 

*King, 

Cath. 

I    'R 

odwell. 

Cai. 

.EGROT. 

Brown,        Joh 

.    1    *Cri 

ck. 

Joh.     1    *Juc 

kson. 

3mm. 

1    Travis, 

Trin. 
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1  Ewbank, 

2  Oide, 

3  Elliott, 
4*Brown, 

5  Illingwortli, 

6  Ark w  right, 

7  Tliomas, 

8  Brogden, 

9  Moody, 

10  Ramsiiay, 

11  Carey, 

12  Gardner, 
13*Carri)w, 
14  J.  Wilson, 
15*Hill, 

16  Whiting, 

17  Johnson, 
18*Walker, 
19*Barker, 
20*Sunderland,   S 

21  Farr, 

22  Skipper, 

23  Dainty, 

24  Davies, 

25  Nevile, 
Jonas, 
Thorp, 
Colley, 

29  Harvey, 

30  Morgan, 
31*E.  N.  Cooper,  ^Trin. 

32  Evans,  5Joh. 

33  Weigali,  Qu. 

34  Ramsay,  Clare 
35*LordA.Hervey,  Trin, 


^ 


26 
27 
28 


Chr. 
Qu. 
C.  C. 

Qu. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Trin, 

Joh, 

Inn. 

Trin. 

Clare 

Chr. 

Cath. 

Tr.  H. 

Jes. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Emm. 

Cath. 

Sid, 

Trin, 

Clare 

Jes. 

Joh, 

Pet. 

Joh. 


36  Borton, 

37  Birnie,         ^ 

38  Whitmore,    S 
39*Leah, 

40  Corles, 

41  Elev, 
42*Lewis, 
43*Rees, 
44  Francis, 
43  Evans, 

46  Greenwood, 

47  Woodword, 

48  Herbert,    | 

49  Hewson,    ^ 
50*Izon, 

51  Jackson, 
.52  Freeman, 
,53  Brown, 

54  Hall, 

55  Duncan, 

56  Holroyd, 

Buckson, 
Quayle, 


Cai, 
Trin. 
Chr, 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Pet. 
Magd. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
C.  C. 
7  Jes. 
S  Trin. 

Cai. 

Joh. 

Pemb. 

Chr. 

C.C. 

Emm. 

Clare. 

Trin. 

Chr. 


Trin. 
Trin. 


57  Newall, 

58*Sanders, 

39  Johns, 

60  Wells, 

61*Hon.A.Phipps, 

62  Terry, 

63  Stainforth, 

64  Leighton, 

65  Fosbrooke,  | 

66  Green,  J 

67  Green, 

68  Vaughun, 

69  Davies, 

70  Rhodes,      "^ 

71  Rodgers,      > 

72  Rose,  3 

73  BuUer,  "^ 

74  Colquhoun,   S- 

75  Roberts,       J 

76  Bland, 

77  Bass, 

78  Heath,  ) 
79*Sandys,    ] 

80  Beckwith,    } 

81  Smith,  5 

82  Wright, 

83  Crofts,  ) 

84  Lock  wood,    S 

85  Arnold,  ) 
86*Frazer,  5 
87*Evans,       ^ 

88  Gambler,    ^ 

89  Babington, 

90  Black,  ) 

91  T.  Wilson,    ] 
92*Darby, 

93  Bagshawe,   ^ 

94  Robinson,     ^ 

95  Hall,  ^ 

96  Han  ford,    S 

97  Layng,        \ 

98  Millett,       S 

99  Hookins, 
100*Powell, 
101*Liardett, 
102*Bealby,  ^ 

103  Kirkpatrick,  I 

104  Fawcelt,   ^ 

105  Le  Gros,   S 

106  Fitzgerald,   ^ 

107  Straghan,      S 

108  Barnes,  ^    . 
109*Marsh,    J 

110  Rokeby, 

111  Barton,    ^ 
112*Coney.    J 

.EGROT. 

Richardson,  Joh. 

Trimmer,  Magd. 


Qu. 
Qu. 

Joh. 

C.C. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Qu. 

Trin, 

Cla, 

C,  C. 

Qu. 

Cai. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

C.  C. 

Cai. 

Trin. 

C.C. 

Qu. 

Jes. 

Chr. 

Pemb. 

Calh. 

Magd, 

Qu, 

Pet, 

Qu, 

Trin. 

Joh, 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Pet, 

C.  C. 

Jes, 

Chr. 

C.  C, 

Sid, 

C,  C, 

Tr.  H, 

Trin. 

Qu. 

Cath, 

Pet. 

Chr. 

Down 

Trin. 

Cath. 

Pemb, 

Qu. 

Down 

C.C. 

Clare 


1 13*  Perry,     I 

114  Thorpe,  S 

115  C.  Smith, 

116  Carter, 

117  Ravenhill, 

118  Day, 
119*  West, 
120*Biscoe,    "^ 
121   PiiHiey,    ^ 
122*Wilmer,  ) 
123  Walton, 
124*  Waller, 
125  Drawbridge, 
126*Nunn, 

127  Boyer,       } 
128*Dudley,    5 

129  Feilde, 

130  Blathwayle, 

131  Richardson, 

132  Hovcnden, 

133  Downe, 

134  Winthrop, 

135  Hervey, 

136  Gaskin, 

137  Hose, 

138  Fitzroy, 

139  Simpson, 

140  D.  Cooper, 

141  Langton, 

142  Slocker, 
143*Carrington, 

144  Shackelford, 

145  Jackson, 

146  Jackson, 
147*S.Longhurst 
148*Sheild, 
149*Wriglit, 
150*Tomkins, 
131  Codrington, 

152  Davey, 

153  Uthwatt, 

154  Barnard, 

155  Cattley, 

156  Norris, 
157*Briggs, 


Trin. 

Cath. 

Trin. 

Chr. 

Trin. 

C.C. 

Jes. 

Qu. 

Trin. 

Chr. 

Pemb. 

Qu. 

Qu. 

Jes. 

Emra. 

Cath. 

Pet. 
^C.  C. 
5  Trin. 

Trin. 

C.C. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

C.C. 

Qu. 

Magd. 

Chr. 

Trin. 

Magd. 

Qu. 
1  Joh. 
5Qu. 

Qu. 

Magd. 

aQu. 

5  Joh. 

Qu. 

Cath. 

Joh. 

Cath. 

Joh. 

Emm. 

Qu. 

Qu. 

Qu. 


*Atkinson,  Joh. 

Burton,  Trin. 

Choppin,  Joh. 

Hunter,  Trin. 

*Parkinson,  Jes. 

*Paul,  Qu. 

Wade,  Jes. 

*Wharton,  Trin. 


Walford, 


Trin. 


*  The  gentlemen  in  brackets  were  equal. 
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Qu. 
Chr. 


Calvert, 
Reid, 


Qu. 

Trin. 


Upjohn, 


Qu. 


Ciporii^e  Tliackeray,  Esq  ,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  was   admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Ruchelor  of  Aru  at  the  same  time. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS,  1830. 

FIRST  CLASS. 


Ds 

Wordsworth, 

Trin. 

Ds. 

IVIerivaie,            Joli. 

Ds. 

Tucker, 

Pet. 

Steel , 

Trin. 

Wilkinson,         Trin. 

Clarke, 

Joh. 

Burcliaii), 

Trin. 

Ld.  A.  Hervey,  Trin. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Hebert, 

Trin. 

Ds. 

Marsh, 

.Toh. 

Ds. 

Tate,                  Trin. 

Ds, 

Roberts, 

Trin. 

Watkins, 

Emm. 

Ilcalli,                 Trin, 

Armytage, 

Joh. 

Mann, 

Trin. 

Dalton,               Pemb. 

Baily, 

Clare 

Todd, 

1'rin. 

Frerc,                 Trin. 

Coates, 

Jcs. 

Urqiihart, 

Magd. 

Whitley,            Joh. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Ds. 

Thomas, 
Myers, 

Joli. 
Trin. 

Ds. 

Readc,               Joh. 
Simpson,           Ca.  H. 

Ds. 

Wood, 

Trin, 

Febntai-y  21. 

Chas.  Rann  Kennedy,  of  Trinity  Coll. 
was  elected  University  Scholar,  on  the 
Pitt  foundation,  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

February  14. 
■  Henry    Edward    Vallency,   Scholar    of 
King's  College,  was  admitted  a  FeHow  of 
that  Society, 

February  26, 

A  grace  to  the  following  effect  passed 
the  Senate  : — 

To  appoint  a  Syndicate  to  ascertain 
what  funds  the  University  has  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  that  no  proceedings  about  the 
library,  &c.  should  fake  place  until  the 
Syndicate  had  made  their  report. 

To  re-appoint  a  Syndicate  to  consider 
of  the  best  means  of  removing  the  Botanic 
Garden  ;  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  term. 

March  S. 
The  Rev,  Philip  Booth,  M.  A.  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
same  College,  on  the  foundation  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

March  11. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Abbott,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a  senior  of 


that  society  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  H.  Renouard, 

Lord  George  Thymic,  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  has  been  admitted  of  St. 
Peter's  College, 

The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of 
examination  in  the  last  week  of  the  Lent 
Term,  1831:— 

1 ,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

3,  The  Prometheus  of  ^schylus. 

4.  The  Fifth  Book  of  the  Histories  of 
Tacitus. 


COMBINATION  PAPER,  1830. 

PRIOR  COMB. 

Jan.    3.  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  Cath. 

10.  Mr.  Brett,  Corp. 

17.  Mr.  Fowke,  Cai, 
24.  Coll.  Regal, 
31.  Coll.  Trin. 

Feb,   7.  Coll,  Joh. 

14.  Mr.  Law,  Pet, 

21.  Mr,  Fry,  Regin, 

28.  Mr.  Punnett,  Clar, 
Mar.  7.  Mr.  Drake,  Emm, 

14.  Coll,  Regal. 

21,  Coll.  Trin. 

28.  Coll.  Joh. 
Apr.  4.  Mr.  Porter,  Clir. 

11.  Fest.  Pasch. 

18.  Mr.  Backhouse,  Clar. 
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Apr.  25.  Mr.  Gore,  Emm. 

Mai.   3.  Coll.  Regal. 

9.  CoJl.  Trill. 

16.  Coll.Joh. 

23.  Mr.  Paley,  Pet. 

30.  Fest.  Pentec. 

Jun.   6.  Mr.  Sewell,  Sid. 

13.  Mr.  Foley,  Emm. 

20.  Coll.  Regal. 

27.  Coll.Trin. 

Jul.     '1.  Com  MEM.  Benef. 

11.  Coll.Joh. 

18.  Mr.  Adcock,  Pet. 

25.  Mr.  Birch,  Cath. 


Jan. 


1. 

o. 

6. 
10. 
17. 


Feb. 


Mai 


31. 

2. 

7. 
14. 
21. 


28, 

.  7. 

14 

21 
25 


Apr. 


Mai 


Jun 


POSTER.  COMB. 

Fest.  Circ.   Mr.  G.  Clive,  Joh. 

Mr.  Thirlwall,  Trin. 

Fest.  Epiph.     Mr.  White,  Jes. 

Mr.  Brown,  Regin. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wilson,  jun.  Trin. 

24.  Mr.  Dugmore,  Cai. 

25.  CoNV.  St.  Paul.     Mr.Hopkin- 

son,  Clar. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Jes. 

Fest.  PuRiF.  Mr,  Monson,Triu. 

Mr.  Dewe,  Joh. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Clar. 

Mr.  E.  H.  G.  Williams,  Joh. 
24.  Fest.  S.  Matth.      Dies  Cine- 
rum.      CoNCIO  AD  ClERUM. 

Mr.  Todd,  Joh. 

Mr.  Gw_jtlier,  Trin. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Pemb. 

Mr.  Jones,  Trin. 

Fest.    S  Mr. C.G.Wilkinson, Jo. 
Annun.  X  Mr.  D'Arblay,  Chr. 
28.  Mr.  Syinonds,  Joh. 

Mr.  H.  Hatch,  Regal. 

Pass. Domini.  Mr.Snnlh. Regal. 

Fest. Pasch.  Mr. Prckford, Regin. 

Fer.  Ima.     Mr.  Hallewell,  Chr. 

Fer.  2da.     Mr.  Fisher,  Trin. 

Mr.  Gul.  H.  Roberts,  Regal. 

Mr.  Russell,  Joh. 

Fest.  SS.  Phii,.  et  Jac.     Mr. 
Cooper,  Joh. 

TVIr.  Cape,  Clar. 

Mr.  Richardson,  Joh. 

Mr.  Gul.  F.  Wilkinson,  Corp. 
Fest.    )  Mr.  Ash,  Chr. 

AscENs.  S  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Trin. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  Cath. 

Fest.  Pentec.     Mr.  G.  Atkin- 
son, Regin. 

Fer.  Ima.     Mr.  Smith,  Pet. 

Fer.  2da.     Mr.  Wale,  Joh. 

Mr.  Porter,  Cai. 

Fest. S. Barn.  Mr.Dewe,Regin. 

Mr.  A.  Browne,  Joh. 


4. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
18. 
25. 

1. 

2. 

9. 

16. 


23. 
30. 

31. 

.    1. 

6. 

11. 

13. 


June  20.  Mr.  C.  B.  Tayler,  Trin. 

24.  Fi-.ST.  Nat.  Jon.  Bapt.     Mr. 

Sm alloy,  Joh. 
27.  Mr.  Stanley,  Joh. 
29.  Fest.  S.  Pet.    Mr.  Thorp, Trin. 
Jul.     4.  Commem.  Benefact. 

11.  Mr.  Gul.  F.  Mansel,  Trin. 
18.  Mr.  Boutflower,  Joh. 

25.  Fest.  S.  Jac.     Mr.  Lumb,  Joh. 


Hesp.  in  Tlieolflg. 
Mr.  Matthew,  Trin. 

Mr.  Feachem,  Joh. 


Mr.  Otter,  Jes. 


Mr.  Lucas,  Cai. 
Mr.  Hankinson,  Trin 

Mr.  Hurst,  Clar 

Mr.  Drake,  Joh. . . 
Mr.  Morris,  Joh.  . 
Mr.  Oakes,  Trin.  . 
Mr.  Brandling,  Job 


Oppon. 
Coll.  Trin. 
Coll.Joh. 
Mr.  Melvill,  Pet. 
Mr.Egreiuont.Cat. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Sidi 
Mr.  Ramsay,  Jes. 
Coll.  Regal. 
Coll.  Trin. 
Coll.  Joh. 
Mr.A.Veasey.Pet. 
Mr.Turney,Perab. 
MrHankinson,Cor 
Mr.  Harrison,  Jes. 
Coll.  Regal. 
Coll.  Trin. 
Coll.  Joh. 
Mr  Johnston, Mag. 
Mr.  Evans  Pemb. 
MrBlake.Cor.Ch. 
Mr.  Porter,  Cai. 
Coll.  Regal. 
Coll.  Trin. 
Coll.  Joh. 
Mr,  Perkins,  Pet. 
Mr.Durham,Cath. 
MrGooch,Cor.Ch. 
Mr  Brougham,Jes. 
I  Coll.  Rega" 


^ 


Coll.  Trin. 
Coll.  Joh. 


Resp.  in  Jur,  Civ.         Oppon. 
,,     „,    ,  T  i  Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  Jes.     J  ^^^^  Doughty,Cai. 


Resp.  in  Medic. 
Mr.  Mair,  Jes.    . . 


■1 


Oppon. 
MrStockdale.Pem. 
Mr.  White,  Emm. 


PRIZES. 

CHANCELLOR'S  MEDALLISTS. 

[For  the  two  best  Proficients  in  Classi- 
cal learning  among  the  commencing  Ba- 
chelors of  Arts  ] 

Adjudged  to 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  Vrjin,  Coll. 

Thomas  Henry  Steel,        J 
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DR.  SMITH'S  PniZBS. 

[Two  amnial  Prizes,  of  £25  each,  to 
two  (oiiinuMiciiii;  Biiclielors  of  Aris,  llie 
best  Proficients  ii»  Mallieinatics  and  Na- 
tural Pliilosophy.] 

Afljudgcil  to 
Rlr.  Stcventon,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Mr.  Ileaviside,  Sidney  College, 
(Third  and  Second  Wranglers.) 

NORRISIAN   PRIZU. 

[A  Prize  of  £12  to  the  Author  of  tlie 
best  Prose  Essay  on  a  Sacred  Subject.] 
Subject: — 
"  The  doctrine  of  Types,  and  its  influence 
on  the  interpretation  of  tlie  AVu)  Testavioit." 
Adjudged  to 
"William  Selwyn,  "B.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

HVLSEAN  PRIZE. 

[A  Prize  of  £40  to  any  Member  of  the 
University,  under  the  degree  or  standing 
of  M.A.,  who  composed  the  best  Disser- 
tation in  the  English  language,  on  the 
Evidences  in  general,  or  on  the  Prophe- 
cies or  Miracles  in  particular,  or  on  any 
other  particular  argument,  whether  the 
same  be  direct  or  collateral  proof  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  order  to  evince  its 
truth  and  excellence.] 

Subject: — 

"  What  was  the  extent  of  tlie  knoivledge 
which  the  Jews  had  of  a  future  state,  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance." 
Adjudged  to 

Thomas  Myers,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Coll. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  given  notice, 
that  the  Annual  Hulsean  Prize,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  incumbrances  on  the  late 
Mr.  Hulse's  estate  being  now  removed, 
will  in  future  be  not  less  than  £100. 

The  following  is  the  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent year: — 

"  On  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  repre- 
sent the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scripture, 
as  Effects  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Nature." 

The  Dissertations  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  50th  of  October. 

MUMBERS'  PRIZES. 

The  Vice-Chanccllor  has  also  given 
notice,  that  the  Members'  Prizes  to  two 
Eachclors  of  Arts,  and  two  Undergradu- 
ates, for  the  encouragement  of  Latin  Prose 
composition,  will  this  year  be  30  guineas 
each,  should  the  exercises  of  the  candi- 
dates appear  to  possess  superior  merit. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  year  are  : — 
For  the  Bachelors : 

"  Quantum  momenti,  ad  audium  rei  Theo- 
logic(B  •promovendum,  habeat  literarum  hu- 
maniorum  cultus  ?" 

For  the  Undergraduates : 

"  Quee  sit  forma  noXiTEta?  ad  Grecian  re- 
nascentis  statum.  optime  accommodata  7" 

These  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  30th  of  April. 

SEATONIAS  PRIZE. 

It  is  likewise  intended  that  -  second 
Seatonian  Prize  of  £40  shall  t  Jar  be 

awarded,  should  any  Poem  be  considered 
wortliy  of  a  second  prize. 

Subject  for  the  present  year  : — 
"  The  Ascent  of  Elijah." 
These  Poems  must  be  sent  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  or  before  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. 


'i.oiulon:    Primed  by  C.  Rowortli,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 


INDEX 


REMARKABLE    PASSAGES 

IN  THE 

CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Abbot,  (George,)  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, hostility  of,  to  Laud,  4'i2.  424 — 
state  of  the  Church  at  his  death,  441. 

Abbot,  (Richard,)  specimen  of  his  insult- 
ing address  to  Laud,  425. 

Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  War- 
burton's  theory  of,  examined,  282 — 285 
— observations  on  the  dissolution  of 
such  alliance,  272 — 275 — evils  thereof, 
301,303. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  observations  on  the  dis- 
soluH  ;?;.  of  her  marriace  with   Henry 

Articles  and  Formularies  of  Faith  which 
preceded  the  Thirty-nine  Articles:  ac- 
count of  tliose  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.,  81— articles  of  Edward  VI., 
82 — 88 — observations  on  some  of  the 
subscriptions  of  tlie  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  -to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  89 — 92 
— and  on  the  "  Little  Book"  of  articles 
referred  to  in  the  Act  of  1566,  92 — 

94 opinion  of  Bishop  Pearson,  that 

the  articles  were  not  substantially  al- 
tered or  added  to  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  95 — statement  and  examination  of 
the  evidence  that  the  disputed  clause 
of  the    twentieth    article   was  omitted 

-  by  the  Convocation,  and  added  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  95 — 97. 

Atheist,  pastoral  conversation  with  one, 
described,  217—219. 

Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  general  ar- 
gument "for,  stated,  196—200. 


B. 

Bartholomew,  (St.)     See  Massacre. 
Bather,  (Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon,)  observa- 
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tions  of,  on  the  Christian  duty  of  for- 
giving   injuries,    49* — 495 on    the 

manner  of  preaching  Christ,  495 — 497 

and    on    the   qualifications  of   the 

clergy,  497—499. 

Battle  of  Dettingen,  account  of,  317—319. 

Bebegi,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  notice 
of,  64. 

Bello,  sultan  of  Sakatu,  his  treatment  of 
Capt.  Clapperton,  66,  67 — anecdotes 
of,  68,  69. 

Beverley  Town,  site  of,  365 — notice  of 
John  of  Beverley,  366 — modern  changes 
in  the  town,  368 — decorations  of  the 
church,  369. 

Bishops,  remarks  on  the  nomination  of,  b3' 
the  Crown,  294— 296— and  on  their 
having  seats  in  parliament,  298,  299. 

Boleyn,  (Anne,)  observations  on  the  an- 
nulling of  her  marriage  with  Henry 
VIIL,  32. 

Brantome,  (Abbe,)  biographical  notice  of, 
174, 175 — liis  character  as  an  historical 
writer,  176 — signal  instance  of  his  care- 
lessness and  inaccuracy,  176 — 178. 

Browning,  (Mr.)  on  the  definition  of  the 
term  Huguenot,  179 — his  account  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Vas- 
sy,  180,  181 — correction  of  his  mistake 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  towards  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
183 — his  observations  on  the  letters  of 
Pope  Pius  V.  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  ib.  184 — account  of  the 
providential  escape  of  the  Marshal  do 
la  Force  from  that  massacre,  185,  186 
— just  strictures  on  Dr.  Lingard's  ver- 
sion of  that  transaction,  186 — 189 — ■ 
description  of  a  procession  of  penitents 
got  up   by  the  Leaguers,   192,  193 — 
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remarks  Dii  ilic  sl\loof  liis  history  of 
the  Huguenots,  1  '.'^>. 

Ihioiiiipdrtc  niul  Cromwell,  parallel  be- 
tween, 100, 107. 

Burghleii,  (William  Cecil,  Lord,)  e.irly 
education  of,  5 — liis  proficiency'  at  the 
University,  6 — his  studies  at  Grair''s 
Iini,i7). — reclaimed  from  gambling,  7 — 
Ills  first  marriage,  ib. — discomfits  two 
llomisli  priests,  8 — is  introduced  to 
Henry  VIH.,  ib. — succeeds  to  the  olficc 
of  Custos  Brevium,  ib. — is  appointed 
Master  of  Requests  to  the  Protector, 
Somerset.  i6. — his  second  marriage,  8 — 
providential  escape  at  the  battle  of 
JMusselborough,  ib.  9 — is  appointed  se- 
cretary to  the  Protector,  9 — conference 
with  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
ib. — is  imprisoned  on  the  fall  of  the 
Protector,  ib. —  reappointed  secretary 
of  state  by  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, lb. — observations  on  the  conduct 
of  Cecil  towards  his  patron  the  Pro- 
tector, 10 — his  public  conduct  as  secre- 
tary of  state  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  10,  11 — noujinated  chan- 
cellor of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  11  — 
remarks  on  Cecil's  conduct  in  signing 
the  patent  for  altering  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  ib.  12 — lie 
declares  in  favour  of  Queen  Mary,  15 
— declines  taking  office  under  her,  (6. — 
his  occupations  during  retirement,  ib, 
16 — services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
Reformation,  16,  17 — conforms  with 
his  family  to  Popery  during  the  rei,r;ii 
of  Mary,  17 — striciiircs  on  his  conduct 
in  this  respect,  ib.  18. 


Cambridcrt  University,  dcsrees  conferred 
at,  260,  261.  514,  515 — elections  to 
scholarships,  265  —  prizes  adjudged, 
266.  518 — ^junior  sophs'  exaniination, 
262,  263 — report  of  the  previous  exa- 
mination syndicate,  515,  516 — pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  observatory, 
265 — lists  of  University  preachers  ap- 
pointed, 517,  5l8 — miscellaneous  Uni- 
versity intelligence,  263,  264.  515 — 
result  of  Trinity  College  examination, 
26.5,  266. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  character  of,  190, 
191. 

Cecil.     .See  Burghley. 

Charles  I.,  coronation  of,  430. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  character  of, 
190. 


Christ's  kingdom,  in  what  sense  not  of 
this  world,  270,  271. 

Christianiti),  duty  and  necessity  of  giving 
popular  instruction  on  the  evidences  of, 
194 — 196  —  on  the  present  state  of 
Christianity  in  North  America,  288, 
289— in  what  sense  Christianity  is  part 
of  the  law  of  tiie  land,  286,  note. 

Church  and  State,  observations  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance  between,  273 — 
277.  301 — 303 — examination  of  War- 
burton's  theory  of  such  alliance,  282 — 
283 — and  of  the  possible  case  of  a 
church  established  without  any  con- 
nexion witii  the  state,  290—292. 

Chvrch  pf  Tlnglund,  despoiled  of  her  en- 
dowment by  Henry  Vlll.,  21,  22— and 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  24 — fruit- 
less remonstrances  against  these  spolia- 
tions, 24  —  the  character  of  its  true 
reformers,  26,  27 — particularly  of  Cran- 
nier,  30 — 36 — refutation  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  opposition  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  measures  of  James  II. 
commenced  only  when  he  invaded  lier 
rights,  40 — 44 — doctrine  of  her  liturgy, 
respecting  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul,  158 — want  of  church-room  the 
true  cause  of  crime,  226 — persecution 
no  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  275 — 277 — 
observations  on  her  ecclesiastical  judi- 
cature, 277 — 281 — apt  representation 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of 
England,  292 — 294 — on  the  supremacy 
of  the  King  in,  294 — 296 — and  his 
nomination  of  bishops,  297 — effects 
of  annihilating  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, 301 — cases  in  which  the  Church 
has  no  power  to  interfere,  305 — state- 
ment of  her  riglits,  307 — 311 — obser- 
vations on  the  present  dangers  of  the 
Church,  466,  467. 

Clupperton,  (Capt.)  state  of  his  health 
before  he  quitted  England  on  his  second 
expedition,  47 — circumstances  which 
led  to  his  mission,  48 — his  associates,  ib. 
— arrives  at  the  capital  of  Yuriba,  50 
— and  at  the  town  of  Jannah,  ih. — no- 
tice of  it,  51,  52 — his  interview  with  the 
cabeceira  or  chief,  51 — death  of  some 
of  his  associates,  52 — arrival  of  Capt. 
Clapperton  at  Ay6,  5.S — his  interviews 
with  the  king  of  Yilriba,  53,  54 — fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  sultan  of 
Kiama,  57 — arrives  at  Wawa,  58 — and 
at  Busa,  where  he  obtains  information 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  Mungo 
Park's  death,  59,  60 — his  perilous  jour- 
ney until  lie  reached  Sultan  Bello's  ter- 
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ritory,  61 — 6S — surterings  of  Captain 
Clapperton  on  his  journey,  6.5 — arrives 
at  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Gondamie, 
ib. — his  interviews  witli  Sultan  Bello, 
66,  67 — circumstances  of  Iiis  ilhiess 
and  death,  69 — ^71 — biographical  notes 
of  his  early  years,  71,  72— bis  inter- 
ment by  his  faithful  attendant  Lander, 
73 — strictures  on  the  manner  in  which 
liis  journals  have  been  published,  78, 
79 — and  on  the  itineraries  communi- 
cated to  him,  80, 

Clarendon's  (Lord)  remonstrance  to  7\rch- 
bishop  Laud  on  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  417 — the  archbishop's  reply  to 
him,  418. 

Clarke,  (Dr.  Samuel,)  argument  of,  for  the 
imu)ateriality  of  the  soul,  13.5,  136 — 
observations  thereon,  136. 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  lists  of, 
preferred,  241 — 244.  500— 503— or- 
dained, 245 — 248.  504,  505— married, 
252,  2.53.  509,  510— deceased,  249— 
251.  506— 508— the  firmness  of  the 
clergy  helped  to  save  the  Protestant 
constitution  in  the  time  of  James  IL,  39 
— their  notions  of  non-resistance,  40, 
41 — their  instrumentality  in  the  three 
great  national  deliverances,  43,  44 — 
observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  festival  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  is 
conducted,  485,  486 — eloquent  appeal 
in  their  behalf,  487—489. 

Cleveland,  (John,)  the  poet,  tyrannical 
treatment  of,  by  Cromwell,  118. 

Colepeper,  (Colonel,)  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of,  382 — letter  of,  on  a  process 
for  embalming  the  dead,  383 — propo- 
sitions made  by  him  to  King  Charles  H. 
ib.  384— letter  of,  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  384. 

CoUgny,  (Admiral,)  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  being  privy  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  181,  182. 

Colynet's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France,  notice  of,  173,  174. 

Consecration  of  tlie  Churches  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine Cree  and  St.  Giles  by  Laud,  ob- 
servations on,  440,  441. 

Cony's  case,  observations  on,  122 — his 
successful  resistance  of  Cromwell's  ty- 
ranny, ib.  123. 

Coronation-oath,  not  altered  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  430,  431. 

Coxe,  (Rev.  William,)  observations  on 
the  materials  consulted  by  him  for  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Pelhara  Administration, 
314,  315 — character  of  his  work,  313, 
314. 

Cranmer,  (Archbishop,)  remarks  on  the 


charges  brought  against,  30 — particu- 
larly his  serving  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
affair  of  his  divorce  from  Queen  Katha- 
rine, 31 — in  annulling  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  32 — in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  ib. — his  interference  in  behalf 
of  Cromwell,  ib. — his  conduct  in  the 
project  of  Northumberland,  33 — his  in- 
tegrity in  religious  matters,  ib. — par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  34 — his  noble  con- 
duct at  the  stake,  36 — the  Articles  of 
Religion  published  in  1551  compiled 
bj'  him,  82 — probable  history  of  tliem, 
86,  87. 

Crime,  true  cause  of  the  increase  of,  225, 
226, 

Cromwell,  (Oliver,)  remarks  on  the  steps 
by  which  he  rose  to  power,  99,  100 — 
description  of  his  person  in  1640,  100, 
101 —examination  of  the  basis  of  his 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  101 — charges 
of  cowardice  brought  against  him  by 
Lord  HoUis,  102,  103,  104 — and  by 
Baillie,  102,  103 — proofs  that  he  was 
a  brave  man  rather  than  a  great  gene- 
ral, by  an  examination  of  his  cauipaign 
in  Scotland  in  1650,  105 — and  of  the 
campaign  which  terminated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester,  ib.  106 — his  skill  in 
influencing  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
106 — parallel  between  him  and  Buona- 
parte, 107 — his  sanguinary  conduct  in 
the  Irish  campaign,  107,  108 — exami- 
nation of  his  character  as  a  statesman, 
108 — origin  of  his  power  as  a  civilian, 
108 — at  one  period  disposed  to  close 
with  the  king,  109 — general  estimate 
of  him  as  a  politician,  110,  111 — cha- 
racter of  his  administration,  111 — re- 
marks on  the  policy  of  his  conduct 
towards  Holland,  ib. — on  his  alliance 
with  France  and  war  with  Spain,  112, 
113 — his  government  at  home,  114 — 
vigilance  in  obtaining  intelligence,  115 
— disaffection  of  the  English  nation  to 
him,  ib.  116 — remarks  on  his  military 
decimation  of  England,  116,  117 — ex- 
tract of  his  instructions  to  his  major- 
generals,  117 — their  tyranny,  118 — 
unjustifiable  interference  in  the  courts 
of  law,  ib. —  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Colonel  Lilburn,  ib. —  and  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  119  —  caused  several 
thousand  captives  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester  to  be  sent  to  Barbados  and 
sold  for  slaves,  119 — treatment  of  the 
petition  of  some  persons  who  Imd  been 
so  sold,  120 — tyrannical  proceedings  of 
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his  high  courts  of  justice,  121 — he  is 
foiled  ill  the  caseof  Conv,  122 — Crom- 
wcll's  inti'ifeiLMice  in  the  nomination  of 
juries,  12;> — nohly  resisted  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  ib. — uniioiHihirily  of 
his  government,  124  — description  of 
his  policy  as  a  religionist,  i7i. — proofs 
of  liis  livpocritieal  dissiiiiidalion,  ib. 
123 — inconsistency  of  his  conduct  in 
rej;ard  to  religious  toleration,  125,  126 
— fanaticism  of  his  chaplains,  127 — his 
letter  to  the  governor  ol'  Edinhurgh  re- 
specting t\ie  Presbyterian  ministers, 
128 — specimen  of  his  oratory,  129 — 
character  of  Cromwell  by  Clarendon 
and  others,  130. 
CiimberUnul ,  {Dukt.' o(,)  checks  the  pro- 
gressoflhe  rebels  in  1743, 3;53— severity 
of  his  ])roiee(lings'  in  Scotland,  336 — 
cruel  sporliveness  of  some  of  his  ex- 
pressions, 337 — his  ungenerous  omis- 
sion to  notice  the  services  of  his  aide- 
de-camp,  ib. 


£. 


Ecclesiastical  Courts,  obaervations  on  the 
judicature  of,  277 — 280— and  on  the 
modifieations  which  might  be  made, 
280, 2B1. 

Edward  VI. ,  account  of  the  Book  of  Arti- 
cles published  in  the  reign  of,  82— evi- 
dence that  they  did  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  convocation,  82,  83 — 
examination  of  th6  contrary  evidence, 
that  they  did  receive  synodal  authority, 
83—86. 

Egiipt,  prophecies  respecting  and  their 
I'ulfdmcnt,  211. 

Episcopaliun,  observations  of  one,  on 
Church  reform,  examined  and  refuted, 
267—313. 

Ecidences  of  Christianity,  observations  on 
•the  duty  of  stating  them  in  a  popular 
way,  19i-196. 


D. 


DaviUts  History  of  France,  character  of, 
167,  168 — his  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing informaiioii,  167  — obsei vations  on 
Rlezeray's  strictures  upon  liis  work, 
169— and  Maimbourg's,  170,  171— his 
character  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
190,  I9l — remarks  on  his  eulogy  of 
Henry  HI.  King  of  France,  191. 

Degrees  conferred,  at  Oxford,  234 — 256. 
511,  512— at  Cambridge,  260,  261. 
514,515. 

De  la  Force,  (Marshal,)  providential  es- 
cape of,  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 185, 186. 

Deluge,  Druidical  tradition  of,  365,  366. 

De  Thou,  biographical  notice  of,  163,  164 
— -the  best  edition  of  his  history  pub- 
lished under  the  snperiniendence  of 
Dr.  Mead,  164 — character  of  his  La- 
tinity,  165  — Dacier's  teslimony  to  his 
character  as  a  scholar,  166 — his  fidelity 
as  a  I'.istoiian,  ib. 

Detlingen,  account  of  the  battle  of,  317  — 
319. 

Digbij,  (Sir  Keneliii,)  anecdote  of,  376, 
377. 

Dioceses,  state  of,  in  F^nglaiid  and  Wales, 
240—251.  500  — 5U8. 

Dissent,  increase  of,  not  the  cause  of 
crime,  226. 

Dunbar,  observations  on  the  battle  of, 
106. 


Fanshawe,  (Lady,)  early  education  of, 
372 — married  to  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe, 373 — account  of  her  journey  to 
Bristol,  374,  375— suilerings  in  the 
Isle  of  Scilly,  376— interview  with 
Charles  I.  ib.  —  narrow  escape  from 
the  rebels  in  Cork,  377 — extraordinary 
adventure  of  a  ghosl,  ib.  —  beautiful 
trait  of  her  atTection  for  her  husband 
durincf  their  voyage  to  Spain,  378 — 
visits  liim  during  his  imprisonment  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  380 — libera- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  ib. — 
they  go  to  France,  ib. — -reiiirn  to 
England  with  Charles  II.,  381 —  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe  sent  ambassador  to 
Lisbon,  382— and  to  Spain,  384— his 
reception,  383 — beautiful  prayer  com- 
posed by  Lady  Fanshawe  on  occasion 
of  his  death,  386 — she  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 387 — observations  on  the  manner 
in  which  her  '  Memoirs'  have  been 
edited,  370,  371. 

Fisher,  ilie  Jesuit,  account  of  Archbishop 
Laud's  conference  with,  427,  428. 

Force. — See  De  la  Force. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries,  observations  on  the 
duty  of,  493—495. 


Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  anecdote 
of,  9. 
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Gauden,  (Dr.)  remonstrance  of,  to  Laud 
on  the  violence  of  his  temper,  418,  note. 

Geology,  science  of,  too  imperfect  at  pre- 
sent to  rank  as  an  ally  of  divine  reve- 
lation, 392,  393.  409 — examination  of 
Mr.  Penn's  scheme  of  Rlosaic  Geology, 
395,  396— and  of  Dr.  Ure's  System  of 
Geology,  397—410. 

George  II.  intrepid  conduct  of,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dettingen,  318,  319— his  reluct- 
ant dismission  of  Lord  Granville,  327 
— notes  of  an  interview  between  the 
King  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
327 — 331 — opposes  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  be  secretary  at  war,  334 — 
inigenerous  conduct  of,  to  an  old  ser- 
vant, the  Earl  of  Harrington,  341 — ex- 
posure of  his  low  personal  views  with 
regard  to  Hanover,  341 — 315. 

Germany,  observations  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  religion  in,  469 — 472 
— various  causes  assigned  for  the  late 
relapse  of  the  German  Church  into 
Rationalism,  472 — 479. 

Gibbon  s  five  causes  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  remark  on,  20.5. 

Gibson,  (Bishop,)  remark  of,  on  the  busi- 
ness of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  279, 
note. 

Glasgow,  progress  of  sceptical  principles 
at,  389,  390  — effects  produced  by 
thera,  390,  391. 

Gild's  name  and  houe,  conformity  be- 
tween the  law  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  respecting  the  sanctity  of, 
226—228. 

Gondamie  lakes,  described,  65,  66. 

Gray,  (Lady  Jane,)  observations  on  the 
patent  for  transferring  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England  to  her,  11 — 
14. 

Gregory  XIIL  approved  the  niii^sacre  of 
the  Protestants  in  France,  178. 


H. 


Hale,  (Sir  Matthew,)  anecdote  of.  123. 

Hallam,  (Mr.)  observations  of,  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  40,  41 — on  Cromwell's  ad- 
n)inistration  of  the  laws,  123. 

Hallet,  (Mr.)  observations  of,  on  the  ces- 
sation of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  at 
death,  147,  148 — on  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  the  doctrine  of  the  mate- 
riality or  immateriality  of  the  soul,  161, 
162. 

Hardwicke,  (Lord  Chancellor,)   notes  of 


his  interview  with   George  IL  327 — 

Ojl  . 

Harrington,  (Lord,)  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  327 — his  resignation  and  re- 
turn to  oiBce,  335  —  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  338- — -iiis  re- 
moval, ib. — elfiirts  of  the  Pelham  ad- 
ministration to  provide  for  him,  339, 
340 — ungenerous  conduct  of  George  IL 
towards  him,  341. 

Hanison,  (Sir  John,)  loyal  services  of,  to 
King  Charles  I.  373 — anecdote  of  his 
lH(ly,37'i. 

Heathens,  populnr  notions  of,  respecting 
the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  148 
—150. 

Hebrew  language,  objections  to,  from  its 
alleged  scantiness  and  poverty',  when 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  or  Greek, 
refuted,  349 — refutation  of  philosophi- 
cal objections  against  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  hinguages,  ib  —  350  — 352  — 
Hebrew  not  the  native  language  of  Ca- 
naan, 352,  353. 

Henry  III,  king  of  France,  anecdote  of 
his  reception  by  the  Elector  Palatine, 
189 — his  character,  191 — anecdotes  of 
him,  192 — Procession  of  Penitents  got 
up  by  th?  Leaguers  to  soften  his  heart, 
192,  193. 

Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of,  in  promoting  the 
Reformation,  20,  21 — his  spoliation  of 
church  property,  21,  22— observations 
on  his  divorce  from  Queen  Katharine, 
31 — on  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  32 — and  with  Anne 
of  Cleve,  ib. — notice  of  the  Book  of 
Articles  put  fortli  in  his  reign,  81. 

Hollis,  (Denzil,  Lord,)  anecdotes  related 
by  him  of  Cromwell's  cowardice,  102, 
103,  104. 

Hotham,  (Sir  John,)  anecdotes  of  tlie  ap- 
prehension of,  by  the  rebels,  367,  368. 

Hnguenots,  probable  origin  of  the  word, 
179 — curious  etymologies  of  it,  ib. — 
murdered  at  Vassy  b3'  the  followers  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  180 — remarks  on 
that  tr;insaction,  (6.181. — See  Massacre. 

Huntingford's  (Rev.  Thomas,)  strictures 
on  Dr.  Whateley's  opinions,  as  tending 
to  materialism,  observations  on,  130 — 
132 — on  his  perversion  of  Dr.  Whate- 
ley's arguments,  133,  134. 

Hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,  124,  125. 


I. 


Imnmterialitv   of  the    soul.    Dr.   Clarke's 
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argument  for,  135,  136 — observations 
tlicreon,  136  —  Mr.  Locke's  opinion, 
137  —  dillicuitics  attcniiing  the  iirgu- 
nients  ol  tiie  strict  iiniiKiteri.ilists,  138. 

liijidflitif,  progress  of,  among  the  nieclia- 
nics  of  Glasgow,  389,390 — its  effects, 
390,391. 

Injuries,  on  the  Christian  dut^'  of  forgiv- 
ing, 493—495. 


JiUiba,  river,  course  of,  61. 

JaiiH's  I.  cllorts  of,  to  restore    episcopacy 

in  Scothuui,  414. 
Jews,  opinions  of,  respecting  the  separate 

existence  of  the  soul,  before  the  coiiiinK 

of  Christ,  151 — and  during  the  time  of 

Christ,  152. 
John  the  Baptist,  observations  on  tlie  ful- 

lihiient   of  prophecy    respecting,   206, 

207. 


K. 


Katharine,  (Queen,)  ot)servations  on  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  her,  31. 

Keith,  (Rev.  Alexander,)  pertinent  remark 
of,  on  Gibbon,  205 — character  of  his 
work  on  prophecy,  203— 205.  212— re- 
marks on  the  execution  of  some  parts  of 
it,  206, 207 — 209— 212— his  view  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  Egypt,  211,  212. 

Kennedy,  (Mr.  Vans,)  objections  of,  to 
the  Hebrew  hmguage  being  the  parent 
of  all  languages,  examined  and  refuted, 
349 — refutation  of  his  objections  to  tlie 
Arabic  language  also,  349 — 352 — his 
objections  to  the  Mosaic  history  re- 
futed, 353,  354. 

Kiama,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  notice 
of,  58. 

King,  observations  on  the  supremacy  of, 
294 — 296 — and  on  his  nomination  of 
bishops,  297. 

Kulju,  or  Kulfi,  an  inland  city  of  Africa, 
trade  of,  62 — state  of  slavery  there, 
ib.  —  Population,  ibid. — character  of 
the  inhabitants,  63. 

Kward,  a  river  of  Africa,  course  of,  61. 


Lamb,  (Rev.  Dr.)  opinion  of,  that  the 
articles  of  1552  did  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  convocation,  stated  and  exa- 
mined, 82,  83 — statement  of  the  con- 
trary evidence  to  prove  that  they  did 


receive  synodal  authority,  83 — 86 — 
his  observations  on  some  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
cation, which  are  altnched  to  the  Latin 
MS.  of  the  Thirty. nine  Articles,  89, 
90 — examination  tiiereof,  90  —  95  — 
correction  of  his  mistake  respecting  the 
editions  of  the  articles  in  which  the 
disputed  clause  in  article  twenty  is 
found,  97. 

LfiHtfer,  (Richard,)  the  faithful  attendant 
of  Captain  Clapperlon,  his  account  of 
his  master's  last  illness  and  deatti,  70, 
71 — and  of  his  burial  of  him,  73 — ab- 
stract of  his  perilous  route  towards  the 
sea,  73 — 77- — hospitably  received  b^' 
the  sultan  of  Zegzeg,  75 — attempt  of 
some  Porlugueze  slave  merchants  to 
get  him  poisoned,  77 — his  arrival  in 
England,  78. 

Laud,  (William,)  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, character  of  Mr.  Lawson's  life  of, 
414,  415 — variety  of  opinions  respect- 
ing, 415 — sketch  of  his  earlier  j'ears, 
422 — consequences  of  his  marrying 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lady  De- 
vereux,  423  —  prayer  composed  by 
Laud  on  that  occasion,  ib.  note — be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  424 — 
his  various  minor  preferments,  ib.  — 
specimen  of  the  abuse  uttered  against 
him  from  the  university  pulpit  at  Ox- 
ford, 425  —  his  successful  etforts,  as 
dean,  in  restoring  the  cathedral  and 
divine  service  at  Gloucester,  426 — in- 
troduced an  organ  into  John's  St.  Col- 
lege, i6. — raised  to  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
ib.  —  holds  his  meiijorable  conference 
with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  427 — remarks 
thereon,  428 — quarrel  between  him  and 
Bishop  Williams,  429 — vindicated  from 
popish  innovations  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I.  430,  431 — remarks  on  the 
instructions  drawn  up  by  him,  recom- 
mending the  payment  of  taxes  not  im- 
posed by  parliament,  431 — promotion 
of  Laud  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
431 — and  of  London,  435 — obloquy 
unjustly  cast  upon  him  for  procuring 
new  statutes  for  regulating  the  election 
of  proctors  at  Oxford,  435 — his  effort 
in  suppressing  abuses  of  the  pulpit, 
436— vindicates  himself  to  Vossius,  437 
— his  integrity  while  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  438  —  chosen  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  438 — not 
chargeable  with  ihe  severe  punishment 
of  Leighton,  139 — observations  on  his 
consecration  of  the  churches  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine Crce  and  St.  Giles,  440,  441 — 
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advanced  lo  the  primacy, 441 — resolves 
on  decisive  measures,  ib.  442  —  inter- 
feres with  the  foreign  Protestant 
churches  in  this  country,  442 — how  far 
he  was  a  party  to  the  punishment  of 
Prynne,  443 — unsuccessfully  attempts 
to  introduce  the  English  (Church  into 
Scotland,  444 — his  impeachment,  445 
— character  of  his  "  History  of  his  Trial 
and  Troubles,"  445 — extracts  from  his 
vindication  of  himself,  with  regard  to 
the  imposing  of  the  service  book  on 
Scotland,  446,  447 — remarks  thereon, 
448,  449  —  severe  treatment  of  him 
during  the  three  years  of  his  imprison- 
ment without  a  tral,  447,  448 — ac- 
count of  his  trial,  ^48,  449 — Laud  un- 
justly charged  witi,  having  forged  the 
disputed  clause  in  article  twenty  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  95,  96  — 
— general  estimate  of  his  character, 
417 — 422  —  462  —  464 — observations 
on  his  alleged  political  delinquencies, 
452 — on  his  treatment  of  Sectarians  or 
Separatists,  and  his  exaction  of  uni- 
formity in  the  celebration  of  the  public 
worship  of  ihe  Church,  453 — 458 — on 
his  relusal  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  459 — 461 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  his  senti- 
ments on  a  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
461,  462 — his  meekness  under  calumny 
attested  by  Limborch,  464 — testimony 
of  John  Hales  to  his  intellectual  en- 
down)ents,  465 — his  liberality  and  zeal 
for  promotion  of  learning,  466 — ex- 
tracts from  his  diary,  attesting  his  be- 
nevolence and  piety,  421. 

Law's  (Bisho;  )  collection  of  scripture 
evidences  for  the  unconsciousness  and 
inactivity  of  the  soul  during  the  inter- 
val between  death  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  human  body,  examined,  142 — 
146 — observations  thereon,  146, 

Le  Bus,  (Rev.  C.  \V.)  eloquent  appeal  of, 
in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  487 
—489. 

Leighton,  (Alexander,)  severe  punishment 
of,  not  chargeable  on  Laud,  439. 

L'dburn,  (Colonel,)  tyrannical  treatment 
of,  by  Cromwell,  118,  119. 

Lingard's  (Dr.)  misrepresentation  and 
palliation  of  the  wholesale  massacres  of 
Queen  IMary,  exposed,  35 — and  of  his 
account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, 186—189. 

Liturgies  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church, 
testimonies  of,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul,  157,  158 
— similar  testimony  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  158. 


Locke,  (Mr.)  observations  of,  on  the  im- 
materiality of  the  divine  being,  and  of 
the  soul  of  man,  137,  138. 


M. 

Maimhourg's  History  of  the  League,  cha- 
racter of,  172,  173— and  of  his  other 
works,  172. 

Mainwaring,  (Jit.')  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment against,  fur  his  political  sermon, 
434. 

Ulars/i,  (Bishop,)  observations  of,  to  prove 
that  Tyndal's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  indebted  to  Luther's 
German  version,  233  —  236  —  reply 
thereto  by  Professor  Walter,  236 — 
243. 

Marston  Moor,  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  |)rincipal  leaders  in  the  bat- 
tle of,  101,  102. 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Vassy,  ac- 
count of,  180, 181  —providential  escape 
of  the  Blarshal  de  la  Force  from  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholoiuew,  185,  186 
— celebration  of  this  massacre  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIIL  178  —  Dr.  Lingard's 
misrepresentations  of  it  exposed,  186 — 
189. 

Materialitii  of  the  soul,  observations  on 
Dr.  Priestley's  arguments  for,  139 — 
141. 

Messiah's  kingdom,  erroneous  notions  of 
the  Jews  respecting,  270. 

Mezerai/'s  History  of  France,  character  of, 
168,  169— observations  on  his  stric- 
tures upon  Davila,  169,  170. 

Miller,  (Rev.  Dr.)  observations  of,  on  the 
change  of  the  sabbath,  230—232. 

Ministerial  qualifications,  493 — 495. 


N. 


Nares,  (Rev.  Dr.)  mass  of  historical  ma- 
terials consulted  by  him  for  his  life  of 
Lord  Burghley,  2 — plan  pursued  by 
him  in  that  work,  3,  4 — remarks  on  its 
execution,  4,  5.     See  Burghley. 

New  Testament,  authenticity  of,  briefly 
stated  and  proved,  198 — 200. 

Non-resistance,  observations  ou  the  doc- 
trine of,  as  held  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  time  of 
James  IL,  40,  41. 

Norris,  (Rev.  H.  H.)  observations  of,  on 
the  conformity  between  the  law  of  the 
old  and  new  covenants  respecting  the 
sanctity  of  the  name  and  place  of  the 
House  of  God,  226—228. 
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XorthitmU'rltnul,  (Duke  of,)  observations 
on  the  coiuluct  of,  in  altering,  or  pro- 
enring  to  be  altered,  the  patent  for 
transferrin"  the  succession  to  tiie  crown 
of  Engiund  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  13,  14. 


O. 


Old  Testament,  authenticity  of,  briefly 
stated  and  proved,  196 — 198. 

Ordinations  of  clergymen,  lists  of,  245 — 
248.  504,  505. 

OiJ'ord  University,  degrees  conferred  at, 
254 — 257.  511,  512 — prizes  awarded, 
259 — prizes  announced,  513 — public 
examinations,  258,  259 — miscellaneous 
University  intelligence,  257,  258.  514, 
515. 


P. 


Park,  (Mtingo,)  account  of  the  death  of, 
59,  60. 

Pavliamenl,  right  of  bishops  to  a  seat  in, 
298 — and  of  the  clergy  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  299. 

Paul,  (St.)  doctrine  of,  respecting  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul,  154, 
155. 

Pelham  Family,  notices  of,  315,  316 — 
education  and  early  (uirsuits  of  Mr. 
Henry  Pelliam,  316 — Horace  Walpole's 
aiitipatliy  to  him  and  his  brother  ac- 
counted for,  321 — becomes  prime  minis- 
ter, 317- — 3'^2 — congratulated  on  his 
appointment  by  the  Earl  of  Orford, 
323 — his  advice  to  Mr.  Pelham,  323, 
324 — I\Jr.  Pelham  supports  the  grant 
to  George  II.  for  his  Hanoverian  forces, 
324 — pasquinades  on  the  campaign  of 

1744,  325  — difficult  situation  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  325, 
326 — the  Pelham  administration  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to  the  King,  326 — 
death  of  Lord  Orford,  331— the  Pel- 
hams  not  negligent  in  providing,  though 
inetFectually,  to   meet  the   rebellion  of 

1745,  332—  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  Pelham  adminis- 
tration, 334,  335 — they  are  restored  to 
power,  336 — exposure  of  George  H.'s 
conduct  toward  thcra,  341 — 345 — cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Henry  Pelham  as  a  states- 
man, 345 — anecdotes  of  his  kindness, 
346 — his  deatli,  ih. 

Penn's   (Mr.    Granville)    scheme   of  the 

Mosaic  geology  examined,  395,  396. 
Pius  V.  stimulated  Charles  IL  to  extirpate 


the  Protestants  in  France,  178 — circum- 
stances which  render  it  probable  that  he 
was  not  privy  to  the  plot  for  massacre- 
ing  them,  184. 

Potycarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul,  156. 

Pozzo,  (Count  Ferdinand  dal,)  observa- 
tions of,  oil  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
Vaudois,  490—492. 

Preaching  of  Christ,  duty  of,  explained, 
495-497. 

Preferments,  clerical,  lists  of,  241 — 244 — 
500—503. 

Prieslleii,  (Dr.  Joseph,)  arguments  of,  for 
the  m:iieriality  of  the  soul,  considered, 
139  —  141. 

Priests,  defeat  of  two  Romish,  by  Cecil, 
afterwards  Lord  Burghley,  8. 

Prophecq,  observations  on  the  fulfilment 
ot,  2  i  4— 216. 

Prynne,  (William,)  punishment  of,  how 
far  imputable  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
443. 

Pusey,  (Rev.  E.  B.)  observations  of,  on 
the  causes  assigned  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Rose  for  the  late  lapse  of  the  German 
Church     into   Rationalism,    472 — 474 

reply  thereto  by    Mr.  Rose,  474, 

475 — causes   assigned    by    Mr.  Pusey, 

476—479 remarks  thereon,  479— 

Rlr.  Pusey's  obligations  to  the  nnjjub- 
lished  lectures  of  Professor  Tiiolucli, 
482,  483 — the  practical  effect  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  Rationalism 
in  Germany,  483,  484 — and  on  certain 
rationalist  expressions  made  use  of  by 
him,  484,485. 


R, 


Rationalism,  causes  of  the  late  relapse  of 
the  German  Church  into,  472 — 479. 

Rebellion  of  1745,  notices  of,  333 — 336. 

Reformation,  observations  on  the  instru- 
mentality of  Henry  Vin.  in  promoting 
it,  20,  21- — vindication  of  the  cJiarac- 
ters  of  the  English  reformers,  particu- 
liirly  of  Ciaimier,  27 — -36. 

Romanists,  observations  on  our  duty  since 
their  admission  to  power,  44,  45. 

Rose,  (Rev.  Hugh  James,)  object  of  his 
University  sermons  on  the  state  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany,  469 — his  reply 
to  the  causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Pusey 
for  the  late  lapse  of  the  German  Church 
into  Rationalism, 474, 475 — his  account 
of  the  real  causes  of  such  relapse,  479 — 
482 — his  observations  on  the  extent  of 
Mr.   Pusey's   obligations   to   Professor 
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Tholuck,  482,  483 — and  on  certain  ex- 
pressions employed  by  Mr.  Pusey,  484, 
485. 


Sabbath-day,  observations  on  the  cliange 
of,  230 — 232. 

Sack,  (Professor,)  observations  of,  on  tlie 
past  and  present  state  of  religion  in 
Germany,  469 — 471. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  vulgar 
mistakes  respecting,  ex  posed,  222 — 225. 

Sanscrit  language,  a  fabrication,  360,361. 

Sardinia,  (King  of,)  his  oppression  of  the 
Vaudois,  491. 

Scotland,  notices  of  the  Rebellion  in,  in 
1745,  333 — 336 — Laud's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Liturgy  there, 
444— extracts  from  his  diary  relative 
thereto,  446,  447 — zeal  of  the  Scotch 
for  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
444,  445. 

Simon,  (Pere,)  refutation  of  his  objections 
to  Bishop  Walton's  position  that  man 
must  originally  have  been  endued  both 
with  speech  and  with  reason,  355 — 357 
— coincidence  of  his  opinions  with  those 
of  the  modern  neologians  of  Germany, 
358,  359. 

Soames's,  (Rev.  Mr.)  observations  on  his 
character  of  the  Reformers  and  Refor- 
mation in  England,  27 — 29i 

.Sons  of  the  Clergy,  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  festival  of,  is  con- 
ducted, 485,  486 — powerful  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  charity,  487.  489. 

Soul,  Dr.  Clarke's  argument  for  the  im- 
materiality of,  135,  136 — observations 
tiiereon,  136 — Mr.  Locke's  opinion  on 
this  subject,  137 — difficulties  attending 
the  hypothesis  of  the  strict  iniraaterial- 
ists,  138 — observations  on  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's arguments  for  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  139 — 141 — examination  of 
Bishop  Law's  scriptural  evidence  for 
the  unconsciousness  and  inactivity  of 
the  soul  during  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
body,  142 — 146 — observations  there- 
on, 146 — on  the  popular  notions  re- 
specting the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul,  among  ancient  and  modern  hea- 
then nations,  148 — 150 — on  the  notions 
entertained  by  the  Jews  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  151 — and  during  the 
time  of  Christ,  152 — on  Christ's  rela- 
tion of  the  different  fates  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  153 — on  his  promise 
to  the  repentant  robber,  ib.  154 — doc- 
NO.  XII. — OCT.  1829. 


trine  of  St,  Paul  on  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  154,  155 — sentiments 
of  the  early  Christians,  155, 156, 157 — 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  her  public 
liturgies,  157,  158 — particularly  of  the 
Church  of  England,  158 — practical  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
separate  existence,  159 — 162. 
Supremacy  of  the  crown,  observations  on, 
294—296. 


Tertiary  strata  of  England  and  France,  al- 
leged existence  of,  before  the  deluge, 
disproved,  407,  408. 

Tertultian,  testimony  of,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul, 
156,  157. 

Teits  of  Scripture  incidentally  explained: 


Gen.  XV.  12, 
Exod.  xii.  40, 
Isa.  xiv, 
Mai.  iv.  5,  6, 
2  Mace.  xii.  43, 
Malt.  X.  28, 
Luke,  xvi.  22, 

xxiii.  43, 

John,  xviii.  36 
Acts,  vii.  6, 

xxiii.  6, 

xxvi.  5, 

2  Cor.  V.  1—9, 


353,  354. 

ib. 

151. 

206,  207. 

45,  151. 

144,  146. 

24,  153. 

ib. 

270  and  note. 

353, 354 . 

152. 

7,      ib. 

155. 

1  Thess.  iv.  4,  155. 

Topographical  researches  of  Leiand,  363 
— progress  of  topographical  study  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  ib.  —  encou- 
ragement now  given  to  topographers, 
364 — plan  to  be  pursued  by  them  in 
their  publications,  ib. 
Transition-rocks,  observations  on  the  for- 
mation of,  401—403. 
Tuestin,  observations  of,  on  the  state   of 

religion  in  Germany,  471,  472. 
Tyndal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
charged  by  Bishoj)  Marsh  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  Luther's  German  version, 
233 — 236 — renly  thereto  by  Professor 
Walter,  236—240. 


U. 


Universities,  proceedings  of: — Oxford,  254 
—259.  511— 513— Cambridge,  260— 
266.514—518. 

Ure,  (Dr.  Andrevv,)  observations  on    the 

progress   of  sceptical   principles  aniDug 

the  mechanics  of  Glasgow,  389,  390 — 

character  of  his  system  of  geology,  396, 

r  1' 
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Nonis,  (Ut'v.  II.  II,)  Sermons  on  occa- 
sion of  tlie  Royal  Letter  in  aid  of  tiie 
Society  for  lleiiairing,  Enlarging,  and 
Building  of  Churches,  ','25. 


O. 


Oliver,  (Rev.  George,)   the    History   and 
.Antiquities  of  Beverley,  362. 


Lord   Bishop  of  London  in  Reply  to 
Mr.  Pusey's  Work,  469. 


U. 


Ure,  (Dr.  Andrew,)   A    New   System   of 
Geology,  387. 


P. 


Pozzo,  (Count  Ferdinand  dal,)  the  Com- 
plete Emancipation  of  the  Protestant 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont  advocated,  490. 

Fuseii,  (Rev.  E.  B.  D.D.)  Historical 
Inquiry  into  the  probable  causes  of  the 


the  Theolo 


sy 


Rationalist  Character  lu 
of  Germany,  469. 

R. 


Rose,  (Rev.  Hugli  James,)  a  Letter  to  the 


W. 


Waller,  (Rev.  Henry,  B.D.)  A  Second 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, on  the  Independence  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Bible,  232. 

WarUm,  (Rev.  John,  D.D.)  Death-bed 
Scenes,  Vol.  III.  216. 

Wilson,  (Rev.  Daniel,)  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  stated  in  a  Popular  and 
Practical  Manner,  194. 

Wraiigham,  (Franciscus,)  Briani  Waltoni 
in  Biblia  Polyglotta,  Prolegomena  Spe- 
cialia  cum  Notis,  346. 
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B. 


Bather,  (Rev.  Edward,)  Sermons,  492. 
Broivning,  (W.  S.   Esq.)  the  Histor^^   of 

the    Huguenots    during    the    sixteentli 

century,  162. 


Church,  Letters  on  the,  by  aa  Episcopa- 
lian, 267. 

Church  Reform,  hy  a  Churchman,  ibid. 

Clappertflii,  (Capt.)  Journal  of  a  Second 
Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
46. 

Cox,  (Rev.  William,)  Memoires  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Pelhara,  313. 


Huntingford,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  Testimonies 
in  proof  of  the  separate  Existence  of 
the  Soul  in  a  state  of  self-consciousness 
between  Death  and  the  Resurrection, 
130. 


K. 


Keith,  (Rev.  Alexander,)  Evidences  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religioa 
from  the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  203. 


L. 


Lamb,  (John,  D.  D.)  Historical   Account 

of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  81. 
Lawson,   (John   Parker,)   The    Life    and 

Times  of  Archbishop  Laud,  412. 
Lc  Bas,  (Rev.  Charles   Webb,)  Sermon 

at   the   Festival   of    the   Sons  of    the 

Clergy,  485. 


Fanskau'e,  (Lady,)  Memoirs  of,  369. 


G. 


Godwin,  (William,)  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 98. 


H. 


Hull,  (William  Winstanley,)  An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Means  and  Expedience 
of  making  any  change  in  the  Canons, 
&.C.  of  the  Church  of  England,  267. 


M. 

Marsh,  (Right  Rev.  Herbert, D.D.  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,)  Two  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  232, 

Miller,  (Rev.  George,  D.D.)  the  Change 
of  the  Sabhath,  and  Institution  of  the 
Scriptures,  illustrated  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  228. 


N, 


AWes,  (Rev.  Edward,  D.D.)  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Administration  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  1. 
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397 — examination  of  it,  397 — proofs 
that  ilic  pli^'sical  causes,  which  he  lias 
assuiTicd,  do  not  explain  the  gcolof;ical 
facts  which  he  ascribes  to  their  opera- 
tion, 397—403 — and  that  he  recog- 
nises the  existence  of  geological  events, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
could  possibly  have  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  the  period  to  which  he  has 
Tcstricled  his  inquiry,  403 — 407 — refu- 
tation of  his  assertion,  that  the  tertiary 
strata  of  England  and  France  existed 
before  the  deluge,  407 — ^410 — coneiiid- 
ing  advice  to  Dr.  Ure,  411,412. 


V. 


Vane,  (Sir  Henry,)  tyrannical  treatment 
of,  by  Cromwtil,  119. 

I'dssiy,  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at, 
180 — remarks  thereon,  ih.  181. 

Vaiidois,  ohservations  on  tiie  present  op- 
pressed state  of,  490— 49-2i 


W. 

Walpole,  (Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford,) 
letters  of,  to  Mr.  Pelhara,  321—323— 
his  death,  331. 

Walpole,  (Horace,)  antipathy  of,  to  the 
Pelhains,  accounted  for,  321 — strictures 
on  his  Memoires,  332. 

Walter,  (Rev.  Henry,)  observations  of,  in 
proof  of  the  originality  of  Tyndal's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  236 — 
240. 

Walton's  (Bishop)  Prolegomena,  character 

of,    347 and    of   Mr.  Archdeacon 

Wrangham's  additions,  361,  362 — vin- 
dication of  the  bishop's  position,  that 
man  must  originally  have  been  endowed 


both  with  speech  and  reason,  against 
the  objections  of  Fatlier  Simon,  355 — 
357. 

Warton,(Rcv.  Dr.)  extract  from  his  ac- 
count of  the  death-bed  scene  of  an 
Atheist,  217 — 218 — his  interview  and 
conversations  with  a  murderer,  219 — 
221 — exposure  of  vulgar  errors  respect- 
ing the  sacrament,  222—225. 

Warwick,  (Sir  Philip,)  his  description  of 
Cromwell's  i)erson,  101. 

Wt'iwu,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  notice 
of,  59. 

Whatelcy,  (Rev.  Dr.)  observations  of,  on 
the  state  of  the  soul,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection,  133 
— Mr.  Huiitingf4)rd's  representations  of 
his  doctrine  considered,  130 — 134. 

Williams,  (Bishop,)  enmity  of,  against 
Archbishop  Laud,  429,  430. 

Wilson,  (Rev.  Daniel,)  observations  of, 
on  the  duty  and  necessity  of  giving 
popular  instruction  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  194 — 196 — his  statement 
of  the  general  argument  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Old  Testament,  196—198 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  198—200 
observations  of,  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  200—202. 

Wotton,  (Sir  Henry,)  devout  sentiments 
of,  at  the  approach  of  death,  176. 


Ytlriba,  country  of,  boundaries  and  situ- 
ation, 55 — government  and  religion, 
ib.  —  human  victims  sacrificed  there, 
ib.  56. 


Zaria,  a  town  of  Africa,  notice  of,  64. 


London:  Printed  by  C.  Rowoith,  Bell-yard,  Temple-bar. 
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